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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  igoi 


THE  YALE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM^ 
1701-1901 

Yale  University  is  about  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  Yale  College  in 
1 70 1.  At  this  coming  celebration  much  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  portrayal  of  Yale's  growth  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution from  its  meager  beginnings  as  a  colonial  and  denomi- 
national school  to  a  leading  American  university.  The  life 
and  influence  of  a  large  number  of  American  scholars,  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  country's  intellectual  life,  and,  in 
fact,  the  development  of  its  social  and  political  life  are  involved 
in  that  story. 

The  following  pages  aim  to  treat  of  but  one  phase  of  Yale's 
history,  namely  th€  evolution  of  its  undergraduate  academical 
course  of  study  from  the  simple  instruction  in  a  few  limited 
fields  of  study  open  to  the  college  student  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  bewildering  mass  of  courses  offered  nowadays 
in  a  great  variety  of  departments  of  knowledge.  In  following 
the  thread  of  this  development  we  are  obliged  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  college,  the  academical  department,  the  kernel  of 
the  institution,  and  leave  almost  out  of  account  the  striking 
growth  of  instruction  in  the  professional  schools,  and  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  except  in  so  far  as  the  rise  of  these 
schools  has  reacted  upon  the  college  curriculum. 

'  I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dexter  of  the  Yale  University- 
library  for  much  information  regarding  the  College  curriculum  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Otherwise  the  following  pages  are  based  on  the  college  records  and  on 
such  material  as  President  T.  D.  Woolsey's  Historical  discourse  (New  Haven, 
1850). 
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The  history  of  the  Yale  College  curriculum,  as  we  view  it, 
is  the  history  of  the  successive  text-books  used  by  the  students 
in  the  classroom,  and  of  the  gradual,  and  of  late  the  rapid, 
growth  of  the  so-called  elective  system.  From  these  two  re- 
lated points  of  view  the  history  of  the  Yale  curriculum  is  the 
story  of  a  mediaeval  workshop,  with  its  limited  range  of  simple 
tools,  all  of  which  the  apprentice  learned  to  master,  developing 
into  a  modern  factory,  well  equipped  with  a  large  stock  of  tools 
and  machinery,  no  two  of  them  alike  in  their  construction  or 
use,  many  of  them  delicate  and  complicated,  and  few  of  them 
fully  understood  and  manipulated  by  all  the  employees  of  the 
shop.  It  is  the  story  of  the  gradual  and  often  timid  adoption 
of  a  new  tool,  the  discarding  of  some  of  the  old  ones,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  machines,  the  rise  of  the  toy  to  the  dignity 
of  the  tool,  and,  in  general,  of  the  approach  of  the  master  to 
the  conviction  that  his  apprentice  is  gaining  a  broader  and 
better  training  for  future  usefulness  by  learning  the  con- 
struction and  manipulation  of  one  machine  than  by  becoming 
nominally  proficient  in  the  use  of  all  of  those  in  the  workshop. 

The  educational  tools  available  to  the  college  in  colonial 
times  were  few  in  number,  and,  judged  by  modern  standards,. 
very  clumsy.  Most  of  the  text-books  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  and  were,  in  consequence,  costly.  More- 
over, the  community,  the  college,  and  its  students  were  poor,, 
and  bought  books  sparingly.  But  what  the  college  lacked  in 
equipment  was  largely  balanced  by  that  earnest  persistency  that 
characterized  the  colonists  in  establishing  educational  institu- 
tions, generally  with  a  view  to  training  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  founding  and  enlarging  of  the  "  Collegiate  school  of  Con- 
necticut "  was  the  deep  concern  of  pious  people  who  believed, 
with  all  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  which  a  religious  nature  is 
capable,  that  the  salvation  of  souls  was  involved. 

The  course  of  study  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  predominantly  theological.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  that  century  the  text-books  used  were  as  follows:  In- 
struction in  the  ancient  languages  was  limited  to  the  reading  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  of  Virgil.  A  reasonable  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin  and  Greek  was  required  for  admission. 
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the  student  being-  examined  in  the  Greek  Testament  and  in 
Virgil.  These  continued  to  be  read  during  most  of  the  course, 
but  apparently  no  other  Greek  or  Latin  texts  were  read  except 
by  a  small  group  of  advanced  students.  During  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  Cicero  and  Horace  were 
added,  but  no  Greek  classic  was  introduced  before  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  study  of  He- 
brew was  a  serious  and  important  part  of  the  curriculum,  but, 
tho  nominally  retained  till  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
it  had  long  before  then  lost  its  hold  upon  the  students,  and 
soon  after  almost  completely  disappeared,  at  least  as  a  tool  of 
academical  instruction.  In  fact,  the  efficiency  of  instruction 
in  the  ancient  languages  during  the  eighteenth  century  is  apt  to 
be  overrated.  While  Hebrew  was  gradually  discarded,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  that  remained  were  not  correspondingly  devel- 
oped as  educational  tools.  To  be  sure,  the  college  rules  re- 
quired the  students  to  carry  on  all  conversation  in  Latin;  but, 
whether  they  lived  up  to  this  rule  or  not,  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
which,  as  we  are  told,  they  spoke  "  with  ease,"  was  far  from 
classical  in  character.  Their  control  of  the  dead  languages 
was  very  imperfect,  and  their  instruction  perfunctory,  as  may 
be  judged  from  their  Latin  and  Greek  compositions  and  from 
the  limited  repertory  of  classical  authors  at  their  command. 

In  the  study  of  theology  and  logic  a  larger  number  of  text- 
books was  available.  From  the  establishment  of  the  college  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  William  Ames's  Medulla  theologicB, 
and  during  a  part  of  that  time  his  Conscience,  was  used.  The 
Westminster  catechism  and  Confession  were  also  recited  in 
Latin  by  all  classes.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  these  gave  way  to  the  Abridgment  of  Christian  divinity 
by  John  Wollebius,  a  Swiss  minister,  born  in  1586.  His  work 
was  supplemented  during  the  second  half  of  the  century  by 
William  Wollaston's  Religion  of  nature. 

The  instruction  in  theology  was  of  course  dogmatic  and 
polemic,  and  incidentally  aimed  to  vindicate  the  Protestant 
contentions  and  oppose  the  claims  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.     We  quote  at  random  a  sentence  from  the  Me- 
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dulla:  "  Neque  est  Ecclesia  haec  a  Deo  instituta  propria 
Nationalis,  Provincialis,  aut  Diocaesana,  quae  formse  fuerunt 
ab  hominibus  introductas  ad  exemplum  civilis  regiminis,  prae- 
sertim  Romani,  sed  Parochialis,  vel  unius  congregationis." 
The  emphasis  upon  the  "  dissenting  "  point  of  view  was  in- 
creased after  Rector  Timothy  Cutler's  withdrawal  from  the 
headship  of  the  college  in  1722  owing  to  his  open  leanings 
toward  the  Anglican  Church.  His  successors  in  office,  as  well 
as  the  tutors,  had  thereafter  to  assent  to  the  Westminster  cate- 
chism and  Confession,  which  requirement  was,  however,  modi- 
fied in  1778  to  assent  to  the  Saybrook  platform,  and  entirely 
removed  in  1823. 

The  instruction  in  theology  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  early 
text-books  used  were  Adrian  Heereboord's  Logica  (1676), 
Franco  Burgersdicius's  Institutionum  logicarum  libri  duo 
(1666),  Richard  Crakenthorp's  Logicce  libri  V.  (1677), 
Petrus  Ramus's  Dialecticce  libri  duo  (1762),  Barthol  Keeker- 
man's  Systema  logicce  (1603),  Rene  Descartes's  Compendium 
logicce,  and  Henry  More's  Enchiridion  ethicum  (1668).  We 
need  not  stop  to  characterize  in  detail  the  instruction  in  these 
subjects.  It  aimed  to  inculcate  proficiency  in  formal  dialectic, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  following  questipns  and  answers  from 
Burgersdicius :  Quid  est  ubi?  Ubi  est  modus,  quo  res  finite 
alicubi  esse  dicuntur;  Quid  est  relatum?  Relatum  est  sub- 
jectum  cum  relatione. 

The  instruction  in  rhetoric,  oratory,  disputation,  and  decla- 
mation offered  the  same  training.  Five  times  a  week  each 
student  had  to  "  dispute  "  in  forensic  or  syllogistic  form.  At 
the  public  functions  the  opponents  mounted  opposite  galleries, 
and  thundered  their  Latin  arguments,  denunciations,  and  re- 
buttals at  each  other,  to  the  admiration,  if  not  the  edification, 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  and  in  the  natural  sciences 
was  at  first  based  on  a  variety  of  seventeenth-century  text- 
books, so,  for  instance,  on  the  mathematical  works  of  John  H. 
Alsted,  and  on  Pierre  Gassendi's  Institutio  astronomica 
(1653).      Magirus's     Physiologiccu    peripateticcu     libri    sex 
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(1642),  a  metaphysical  treatise  on  nature  and  on  the  human 
body  and  mind  furnished  the  basis  for  instruction  in  those 
subjects,  given  by  the  first  rector  of  the  college,  Abraham 
Pierson.  His  lectures  on  physics  were  delivered  from  a 
note-book,  dating  perhaps  from  his  student  days  at  Harvard 
College.  This  served  as  a  text-book,  and  was  copied  by  the 
students, — it  is  still  preserved  in  the  Yale  University  library, — 
until  superseded  in  the  twenties  by  the  more  serviceable  and 
less  metaphysical  text-books  of  Jean  Leclerc  {Physica,  1704), 
and  Jacques  Rohault  {System  of  natural  philosophy).  Ro- 
hault's  book  was  displaced  by  W.  J.  S.  van  s'Gravesande's 
Mathematical  elements  of  natural  philosophy  (1731),  and 
more  especially  by  Benjamin  Martin's  Philosophical  grammar 

(1753)- 

Apparently  few  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  dur- 
ing the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except 
that  the  Latin  works  on  ethics  and  logic  were  supplemented 
by  President  Thomas  Clap's  Essay  on  moral  virtue  and  obliga- 
tion (1763)  and  Jonathan  Edwards's  Enquiry  into  the  freedom 
of  the  will  (1754),  which  were  presumably  the  first  American 
text-books  used  in  the  college.  The  study  of  mathematics  was 
somewhat  extended,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  period  included 
the  elements  of  surveying,  navigation,  and  astronomy,  and  a 
few  proficient  students  were  even  introduced  to  conic  sections 
and  fluxions  {i.  e.,  the  differential  calculus). 

The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  great  changes 
in  the  college  curriculum,  the  reflection  of  the  awakening  in  the 
intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  country.  The  theological 
text-books  of  Ames,  Wollebius,  and  Wollaston  were  displaced 
at  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  by  Locke's  Essay  concern- 
ing human  understanding  and  Vincent's  Shorter  catechism. 
The  former  was  used  for  some  years,  and  then  gave  way  to 
Willam  Paley's  books  (Moral  and  political  philosophy,  and 
Natural  theology),  on  which  the  instruction  in  ethics  tO'  the 
Senior  class  continued  to  be  based  till  after  the  civil  war. 

William  Duncan's  Elements  of  logic  was  introduced  in  the 
seventies,  and  continued  in  use  for  some  time.  Isaac  Watts's 
Logick  was  presumably  displaced  by  it. 
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Notable  progress  was  made  in  mathematical  instruction  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nathaniel  Ham- 
mond's Elements  of  algebra  and  John  Ward's  text-books  were 
the  leading  ones  in  pure  mathematics;  while  James  Atkinson's 
Art  of  navigation,  John  Wilson's  Trigonometry,  and  Nicolas 
Pike's  Arithmetic  were  chiefly  used  in  teaching  applied  mathe- 
matics, to  which  study  much  attention  was  given.  Com- 
mercial computations,  problems  in  money  and  exchange,  and 
calculations  in  navigation  and  surveying  were  the  leading  sub- 
jects of  classroom  exercises,  and  indicate  a  striking  change 
from  the  earlier  type  of  instruction  given. 

A  similar  important  change  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  drawing  upon  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects for  educational  material.  This  was  doubtless  largely 
due  to  the  personal  influence  of  President  Ezra  Stiles,  a  man  of 
inquisitive  mind,  wide  knowledge,  and  broad  sympathies. 
William  Guthrie's  Geographical,  historical,  and  commercial 
grammar  was  used  in  the  college  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  and  was  then  displaced  by  Jedediah  Morse's  American 
geography  (1789),  which  remained  in  continuous  use  till  1825. 
This  famous  book  contained  a  general,  economic,  and  natural 
history  of  the  country,  and  its  use  in  the  curriculum  indicates 
the  wide  departure  from  the  educational  methods  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  adoption,  about  1790,  of  Joseph  Priestley's  Lectures  on 
history,  Vattel's  Law  of  nations,  and  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of 
laws  as  college  text-books. 

In  the  study  of  English  the  use  of  John  Ward's  System  of 
oratory  in  1767  indicates  that  the  students  were  trained  in  the 
use  of  their  mother  tongue  as  a  part  of  their  training  in  argu- 
mentation. A  few  years  later  John  Holmes's  Art  of  rhetoric 
was  used.  It  contained  extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators,  but  of  course  in  an  English  translation.  About  the 
same  time  Robert  Lowth's  English  grammar  came  into  use. 
This  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  Latin  grammar.  The 
introduction  of  Noah  Webster's  Gra^nmatical  institute  of  the 
English  language  in  the  eighties  was  a  great  step  forward.  It 
was  apparently  superseded  in  1785  by  Hugh  Blair's  Lectures 
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on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres.  This  discussed  style,  struct- 
ure of  sentences,  and  eloquence,  with  frequent  extracts  from 
the  English  classics,  for  instance,  from  the  Spectator.  It  must 
have  proved  a  suitable  educational  tool,  for  it  remained  in  use 
till  the  civil  war,  a  longer  time  than  any  other  text-book,  bar- 
ring Ames's  Medulla,  the  New  Testament,  and  particular  edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

In  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  Martin's  Philosophical 
grammar,  already  mentioned,  was  supplemented  in  the  seven- 
ties by  Newton's  Philosophies  naturalis  principia  mathematica, 
and  a  decade  later  by  Nehemiah  Strong's  Astronomy.  In  1788 
William  Enfield's  Natural  philosophy  was  introduced,  and 
continued  in  use  till  displaced  by  Denison  Olmsted's  Natural 
philosophy  in  1830,  which  was  itself  displaced  by  Ganot's 
Physics  in  1871,  the  last  text-book,  in  its  numerous  editions, 
remaining  in  use  till  the  present  time. 

This  list  of  text-books  in  the  natural  sciences  gives  ho  indi- 
cation of  the  growth  of  those  subjects  as  elements  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum.  The  application  of  these  modem  studies  to 
educational  purposes  Yale  owes  to  the  personal  force  of  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Silliman,  whose  selection  as  a  young  in- 
structor and  encouragement  to  go  abroad  and  drink  at  the 
fountain  of  scientific  knowledge  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  wis- 
dom of  the  first  president,  Timothy  Dwight.  The  latter  was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  encouraging  scholar- 
ship as  such,  and  of  finding  young  men  to  devote  their  lives  to 
advancing  and  imparting  knowledge. 

During  his  more  than  fifty  years'  active  connection  with  the 
teaching  force  of  the  college,  beginning  with  1799,  Professor 
Silliman  devoted  himself  to  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vances which  were  being  made  in  the  domain  of  science,  and  to 
arousing  an  appreciation  of  their  meaning  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.  His  method  of  teaching  by  lecture,  demonstration, 
and  text-book  was  stamped  upon  the  curriculum,  and  has  re- 
mained the  traditional  means  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences 
until  recent  times,  when  it  is  being  more  and  more  displaced  by 
individual  research,  which  laboratory  method  the  college  has 
been  slow  to  adopt. 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  college 
curriculum  turned  into  more  modern  channels,  as  was  the  case 
in  other  American  colleges.  Similarly,  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  brought  a  further  and  more  important 
change,  due  to  the  influence  of  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  an 
officer  of  the  college  from  1823  to  1885,  as  professor  of  Greek 
from  183 1  to  185 1,  and  as  president  from  1846  to  1871.  He 
was  distinctly  a  man  of  original  and  creative  scholarly  powers, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  his  predecessors.  Wool- 
sey spent  some  years  in  study  at  German  universities,  and  re- 
turned filled  with  those  ideals  of  German  exact  scholarship  that 
had  pushed  the  German  universities  far  ahead  of  our  colleges. 
Gottingen  was  founded  thirty-six  years  after  Yale,  but  in  one 
hundred  years  had  left  Yale  far  behind  in  equipment,  library 
facilities,  faculty  personnel,  and  general  tone  of  scholarship. 
With  few  exceptions  the  genesis  of  American  schoarship  in 
various  lines  is  found  in  the  visit  of  some  such  ambitious  young 
man  as  Woolsey  to  the  German  universities. 

On  returning  to  his  alma  mater  Woolsey  at  once  brought  his 
influence  to  bear  on  the  course  of  study  he  found  there.  His 
chief  interest  lay  in  classical  philology,  for  which  he  had  devel- 
oped a  great  enthusiasm  abroad,  where  he  had  been  awakened 
to  the  beauties  especially  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  mas- 
tered the  German  exact  philological  methods  of  research. 
While  an  undergraduate  in  the  college,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace, 
and  Tacitus  were  presumably  the  only  Latin  authors  read;  and 
of  Greek  authors  only  the  short  selections  appearing  in  the  col- 
lection entitled  Grccca  majora,  introduced  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  by  James  L.  Kingsley,  who  held  the  professor- 
ship of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  the  first  pro- 
fessorship in  the  ancient  languages  to  be  established. 

Woolsey  displaced  this  collection  with  foreign  editions  of 
the  individual  Greek  authors,  or  with  some  edited  by  himself. 
The  curriculum,  especially  its  first  two  years,  became  crowded 
with  Latin  and  Greek  studies  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, at  least  as  compared  with  the  lax  instruction  of 
earlier  times.  It  was  due  to  his  influence  and  that  of  the 
famous  body  of  instructors  he  trained  that  the  curriculum  be- 
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came  predominantly  classical,  and  has  remained  so.  Livy  and 
Horace  are  still  the  leading  Latin  authors  read  by  Freshmen; 
in  Greek,  Homer  and  Herodotus  were  only  very  recently  dis- 
placed by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  which  formerly  found  a 
place  in  the  studies  of  the  three  upper  years.  The  Sophomores 
still  read  Horace  and  Cicero,  as  they  did  in  1820;  about  1875 
Tacitus  was  added,  which  till  then  had  been  read  by  Juniors. 
Latin  comedy  and  satire  had  been  introduced  somewhat  earlier. 
In  Greek,  the  Sophomores  till  recently  read  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  and  the  tragedians,  which  Woolsey  introduced 
in  the  early  forties.  The  Juniors  read  ^schylus  and  Euripides 
in  the  thirties;  and  continued  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
part  of  their  required  course  of  study,  especially  Cicero's 
philosophical  writings,  Tacitus,  Plato,  Thucydides,  and  De- 
mosthenes, till  1875.  Seniors  were  not  required  to  study 
Latin  or  Greek  after  about  1855. 

Woolsey's  influence  is  also  seen  in  the  perpetuation  of  meta- 
physical studies,  to  which  he  was  attracted.  The  study  of 
Paley  and  Locke  was  supplemented  •  by  that  of  more  modern 
philosophers.  These  were  exclusively  English  and  Scotch. 
Kant  and  his  German  successors  did  not  gain  admittance  to 
the  curriculum  till  within  the  past  thirty  years.  During  the 
twenties  Levi  Hedge's  Logic  (1816)  was  studied  by  the 
Seniors;  this  was  displaced  in  the  forties  by  Richard  Whate- 
ley's  Logic,  the  study  of  which  subject  was  pushed  down  into 
Junior  year,  where  it  has  remained  till  now.  J.  S.  Mill's 
Logic  was  used  in  the  sixties,  also  Francis  Bowen's;  these  gave 
way  to  Jevons's  Logic,  which  has  seen  service  during  the 
past  generation. 

Thomas  Brown's  Physiology  of  the  human  mind  (1820) 
and  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  human  mind  were 
studied  by  successive  Senior  classes  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century.  These  were  supplanted  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Woolsey  (1846-71)  by  T.  C.  Upham's  In- 
tellectual philosophy,  Victor  Cousin's  Psychology  and  his  His- 
tory of  philosophy,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Metaphysics, 
Thomas  Reid's  Essays,  Hopkins's  Moral  scie^vce.  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy  of  religion,  and  Schwegler's  History  of  Phi- 
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losophy.  The  last  two  text-books  continued  in  use  during  the 
following  administration  of  President  Noah  Porter  (1871-86), 
but  the  others  gave  way  largely  to  Porter's  Human  intellect 
and  his  Moral  science.  Since  the  modern  science  of  psy- 
chology has  been  developed  Professor  G.  T.  Ladd's  various 
text-books  have  been  used. 

The  large  share  given  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  of  philosophy  in  the  curriculum  under  the  influence  of 
President  Woolsey  and  his  successor  necessarily  reacted  upon 
the  development  of  other  lines  of  study.  In  mathematics, 
Euclid's,  and  later  Chauvenet's  Geometry  have  been,  until 
recently,  the  typical  text-books  for  Freshmen.  The  Sopho- 
mores used  Button's  Conic  sections  during  the  twenties,  also 
President  Jeremiah  Day's  Mathematics,  which,  as  well  as  his 
Algebra,was  displaced  by  Professor  Elias  Loomis's  well-known 
series  of  mathematical  books.  The  absence  of  considerable 
changes  in  the  mathematical  part  of  the  college  curriculum  dur- 
ing the  past  seventy-five  years  is,  however,  as  much  due  to  the 
character  of  the  subject,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  those  branches  of  it  which  are  of  use  in  the  instruction  of 
undergraduates,  as  it  is  to  the  fostered  competition  of  classical 
and  philosophical  studies;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
average  graduate  of  Yale  College  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  studied  more  mathematics,  pure  and  applied, 
than  does  his  successor  of  to-day. 

Similarily  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sciences.  Their  impor- 
tance in  the  curriculum  has  declined  since  Professor  Silliman's 
time,  under  the  pressure  from  the  two  other  lines  of  study 
emphasized  by  President  Woolsey.  Instruction  continued  to 
be  based  on  text-book  exercises,  Olmstead's  Astronomy, 
I^oomis's  Astronomy,  Dana's  Geology,  Huxley's  Physiology, 
and  Barker's  Chemistry  being  leading  examples  of  the  books 
used.  The  tardy  development  of  the  laboratory  method  of  in- 
struction doubtless  contributed  to  diminishing  the  importance 
^iven  to  the  sciences  as  educational  tools.  Moreover,  the  rise 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, — founded  in  1847, — ^^^  ^^s 
appropriation  of  those  tools  for  its  purposes  also  contributed  to 
this  end.     Comparing  again  the  average  graduate  of  the  col- 
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lege  of  to-day  with  his  predecessor  of,  say,  seventy-five  years 
ago,  it  must  be  said  that  the  latter  gained  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  then  existing  sciences,  their  scope  and  method. 

The  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  was  minimized, 
like  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  a 
beginning  in  teaching  history  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  adoption  of  Priestley's  History  as 
a  text-book.  This  gave  way  about  1820  to  A.  F.  Ty tier's 
General  history,  a  resume  of  ancient  and  modern  history  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  which  was  added  a  chapter  on  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  edition  of  1838  contained 
further  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tytler  was  followed  in  the  fifties  by  Piitz  and  Arnold's  Ancient 
history  and  Liddell's  Rome,  and  also  by  Guizot's  History  of 
civilization.  The  latter  yielded  to  Hallam's  Constitutional 
history  in  the  seventies,  which  was  followed  in  the  early  eighties 
by  Fyffe's  History  of  modern  Europe,  which  was  used  till  very 
recent  times. 

Morse's  excellent  American  geography,  already  mentioned, 
yielded  to  Homer  in  the  twenties  as  a  subject  for  study  in 
Sophomore  year.  About  that  time  the  Seniors  began  the  study 
of  political  economy  and  kindred  subjects,  to  which  Woolsey 
devoted  his  time  more  as  a  writer  than  as  a  teacher.  Say's 
Political  economy  and  Kent's  Commentaries  were  used  as  text- 
books in  the  thirties  and  forties.  Francis  Wayland's  Political 
economy  was  introduced  about  1838,  and  yielded  to  F.  Lieber's 
Civil  liberty  about  1855,  and  that  book  again  to  J.  S.  Mill's 
Political  economy,  Fawcett's  Political  economy  and  to  Wool- 
sey's  International  law  during  the  seventies. 

The  study  of  English  literature  formed  no  part  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum  before  the  civil  war.  There  is  abundant  proof, 
however,  that  the  students  were  appreciative  readers  of  Eng- 
lish authors.  Witness  the  files  of  the  Yale  literary  magazine, 
founded  in  1836.  But  their  classroom  instruction  in  their 
native  tongue  was  limited  to  exercises  in  composition  and 
rhetoric.  The  text-books  used  were  Blair's  Rhetoric,  men- 
tioned above,  A.  Jamieson's  Rhetoric  (used  during  the  twenties 
and  thirties),  and  Richard  Whateley's  Rhetoric  (used  from  the 
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forties  to  the  civil  war).  After  the  civil  war  the  Juniors  read 
Shakspere,  Milton,  and  other  English  masterpieces,  and  were 
taught  the  history  of  English  literature.  These  studies  were 
successively  pushed  down  into  Sophomore  year  in  1884,  and 
into  Freshman  year  in  189 1  and  1892;  and  beginning  with  1894 
an  examination  in  certain  pieces  of  English  literature  was  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  college.  This  tardy  recognition 
of  English  literature  as  a  suitable  educational  tool  was  largely 
due  to  the  curriculum's  already  being  fully  supplied  with  lin- 
guistic discipline.  Moreover,  it  took  the  college  a  century  to 
outgrow  the  tradition  that  English  literature  is  a  toy.  In 
1743  the  college  library  catalogue  classified  Shakspere,  Pope, 
and  Spenser  among  "  Books  of  diversion,"  and  tho  the  recog- 
nition of  such  authors  in  the  curriculum  was  at  times  de- 
manded, they  were  practically  ignored  until  after  the  civil  war, 
and  then  were  only  sparingly  admitted. 

The  other  modern  European  languages  fared  even  worse. 
The  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  French  was  proposed 
by  Silas  Deane  after  the  Revolution,  but  came  to  nothing. 
Such  professorships  in  the  modern  languages  were  established 
at  that  time  in  some  American  colleges,  but  at  Yalfe  French  and 
German  did  not  figure  as  educational  tools  in  the  required 
course  of  study  till  the  sixties,  when  a  French  professorship 
was  established,  and  the  language  was  tentatively  introduced 
as  a  Sophomore  study.  In  1876  elementary  German  became  a 
required  study  of  Junior  year,  and  was  pushed  down  into 
Freshman  year  in  1884.  In  that  year  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary German  or  French  was  required  for  admission.  The 
modern  languages,  while  neglected  in  the  required  course  of 
study  in  favor  of  the  ancient  languages,  were  given  more  recog- 
nition in  the  optional  or  elective  courses,  which  go  back  to  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  before  then  there 
is  evidence  that  at  times  specially  qualified  students  were  given 
separate  advanced  instruction  in  some  branches.  Beginning 
with  about  1820,  the  Juniors  were  allowed  to  choose  during 
the  last  third  of  the  year  an  extra  course  in  either  Greek, 
Hebrew,  or  fluxions.  In  1825  the  door  was  similarly  opened 
to  French;  ten  years  later  to  Spanish;  and  in  the  early  forties 
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to  German.  In  1845  this  optional  system  was  extended  to  the 
third  term  of  Senior  year,  and  the  choice  of  extra  work  offered 
in  higher  mathematics,  astronomy,  logic,  and  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  This  meager  system  remained  practically 
unchanged  till  1876. 

In  that  year  the  elective  principle  was  further  advanced  by 
allowing  students  during  their  last  two  years  to  choose  one 
quarter  of  their  work  from  a  wider  list  of  courses.  Those  open 
to  Juniors  were  in  Greek  and  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  cal- 
culus, and  zoolbgy.  The  Seniors'  choice  was  more  extensive, 
and  covered  American  history,  political  economy,  calculus  and 
astronomy, ,  physics,  mineralogy,  geology,  palaeontology,  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  linguistics  and  Sanskrit.  Dur- 
ing the  following  years  a  few  other  subjects  were  added  to  the 
elective  list,  such  as  botany  in  1877,  the  fine  arts  in  1880,  inter- 
national law  and  metaphysics  in  1882. 

The  growth  of  the  elective  system  was  mightily  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  by  its  extension  the  leading  instructors  of  the  col- 
lege were  enabled  to  push  their  investigations  further,  and 
adopt  more  advanced  methods  of  teaching  their  subjects. 
From  1876  on  the  elective  courses  represented  chiefly  the  work 
of  specialists  applied  to  students.  The  intellectual  life  of  the 
institution  and  its  share  in  advancing  knowledge  were  centered 
about  these  men  and  their  work:  Newton,  and  astronomy; 
Loomis,  and  meteorology;  Dana,  and  geology;  Thacher  and 
Marsh,  and  zoology;  Whitney,  and  Sanskrit  and  linguistics. 
Subjects  which  had  formed  the  traditional  "  frills  "  of  the  cur- 
riculum rose  in  dignity  and  importance  as  they  were  developed 
into  educational  tools.  Subjects  like  physiology,  which  were 
being  chiefly  exploited  by  the  professional  schools,  won  recog- 
nition as  proper  elements  in  an  academical  curriculum.  All 
these  studies  demanded  fuller  recognition,  which  was  partially 
given  them  in  the  changes  made  in  1884. 

In  that  year  the  study  of  a  modern  language  was  introduced 
in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  as  we  have  seen.  Otherwise, 
the  course  of  study  of  the  first  two  years  remained  unchanged; 
all  of  it  was  required.  More  than  half  of  the  instruction  was 
devoted  to  ancient  languages;  more  than  one-quarter  to  mathe- 
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matics;  and  less  than  one-quarter  to  the  modem  languages,  in- 
cluding English.  In  Junior  year  seven  hours  a  week  of  class- 
room work,  or  about  one-half  of  the  instruction,  was  required, 
and  covered  the  natural  sciences, — physics,  astronomy,  and 
geology, — and  philosophy, — logic  and  psychology.  The  other 
half  of  their  time  the  Juniors  could  devote  to  a  limited  number 
of  elective  courses  in  those  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  history — ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  American.  In  Senior  year  the  required  courses 
occupied  three  hours  a  week,  and  covered  psychology,  ethics, 
and  evidences  of  Christianity;  while  the  remaining  four-fifths 
of  their  time  the  students  could  devote  to  advanced  elective 
courses  in  the  branches  already  mentioned,  and  in  political 
economy,  international  law,  English  and  European  history. 

During  the  sixteen  years  following  1884  the  college  cur- 
riculum remained  practically  unchanged  as  regards  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  based,  but  in  practice  it  underwent  con- 
siderable change.  The  fundamental  principle  that  certain 
studies  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education  was  retained.  In 
practice  this  was  modified  by  the  transfer  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  astronomy  from  the  required  to  the  elective  studies  of 
Junior  year,  at  the  desire  of  the  instructors  concerned,  and  by  a 
change  in  Sophomore  year,  made  about  the  same  time,  1893,  by 
which  members  of  that  class  were  required  to  take  five  of  the 
six  studies,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  English,  physics,  and  a 
modem  language. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  instructors  led  to 
a  rapid  growth  of  the  number  of  elective  courses  offered  and 
of  the  range  of  subjects  they  covered.  Within  the  narrow 
limits  set  the  students  in  their  choice  of  studies, — their  elective 
studies  comprised  one-third  of  their  work  in  1884,  the  fraction 
rising  to  about  one-half  in  sixteen  years, — there  necessarily 
occurred  a  rearrangement  of  the  relative  amount  of  instruction 
in  each  line  of  study. 

As  the  modern  languages  and  English,  the  social  sciences 
and  history,  were  developed  in  the  curriculum,  largely  as  elec- 
tive studies,  the  fraction  of  its  course  each  class  devoted  to 
these  subjects  rose  from  thirty  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  the  class 
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graduating  in  1886,  to  fifty-two  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  the  class 
of  1901.  This  increase  of,  roughly,  seventy-five  per  cent,  is 
reflected  in  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  relative  amount 
of  time  given  by  successive  classes  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  mathematics.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the  figure 
indicating  the  relative  attention  given  to  philosophical  studies 
and  to  the  natural  sciences,  which  remained  fairly  constant. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  leading  ingredients  of  their 
college  education  enjoyed  by  successive  classes  during  the  years 
1886-1901 : 

RELATIVE  AMOUNT   OF    CLASSROOM    WORK    DONE    IN     EIGHT    LEADING    DEPART- 
MENTS OF   STUDY   BY  A  NUMBER  OF  TYPICAL  CLASSES 
(In  percentages  of  total  work  done) 


CLASSES 


Ancient  languages. . . 

Mathematics 

English 

European  languages. 

History 

Social  sciences 

Philosophy 

Natural  sciences 


1886 

1888 

1890 

1892 

1894 

1896 

1898 

34.8 

30.6 

28.9 

27.4 

28.6 

22.6 

23.2 

18.8 

16.9 

15-7 

14.8 

14.6 

13.8 

9.4 

9.2 

12.3 

8.4 

8.5 

7.5 

10.7 

II. 

10. 

7.1 

12.3 

14- 

13.5 

14.2 

14-3 

7.2 

8.6 

7.2 

9.9 

9-5 

12. 1 

II. 4 

3.5 

6. 

8.3 

7.6 

9.8 

10.3 

II. I 

9.1 

9.4 

9.6 

8.2 

8.4 

9.1 

9-3 

7.4 

9.3 

8.5 

8.7 

6.8 

8.7 

8.2 

I90I 


22.7 

9.8 

13-2 

14-3 
10.8 

13.5 
6. 

7.9 


The  growth  of  the  social  sciences,  history,  and  the  modem 
languages,  including  English,  at  the  expense  of  the  older 
branches  of  study  was  inevitable,  and  was  the  more  rapid 
owing  to  the  tardy  recognition  accorded  them  among  the  tradi- 
tional required  courses  of  the  curriculum.  The  growth  of  the 
elective  system  did  much  to  bring  these  newer  studies  to  an 
equality  with  the  older  ones,  and  to  win  them  their  proper 
recognition. 

Another  effect  of  the  system  was,  however,  less  beneficial. 
With  the  indefinite  increase  of  elective  courses,  their  relation 
to  each  other  grew  more  and  more  vague  and  confused,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  the  students;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  bulk  of 
their  work  was  tending  to  become  dissipated  among  a  large 
number  of  elementary  courses,  and  little  or  none  of  it — in  the 
case  of  individual  students — was  of  an  advanced  character. 
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Such  and  similar  considerations  led  to  the  adoption  of  radical 
changes  in  the  curriculum,  which  are  to  go  into  effect  with  the 
beginning  of  the  next  autumn  term.  The  traditional  require- 
ment of  specific  studies,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  essen- 
tial to  a  liberal  education,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
only  affects  the  studies  of  Freshman  year  which  are  treated  as 
a  continuation  of  the  school  discipline:  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, English,  and  either  German  or  French.  This  college 
requirement  will  doubtless  accommodate  itself  to  the  changes 
in  the  school  curriculums,  its  aim  being  to  require  students 
upon  entering  the  college  to  carry  their  preparatory  studies  to 
something  of  a  conclusion,  or  at  least  to  discourage  their  drop- 
ping studies  of  which  they  have  acquired  only  an  elementary 
and  formal  knowledge. 

Much  the  same  motive  appears  in  the  college  curriculum  of 
the  later  years.  The  student  is  given  nominally  unlimited  free- 
dom in  the  choice  of  his  courses  of  study  during  Sophomore, 
Junior,  and  Senior  years.  He  is  not  required  to  take  any 
specific  course;  but  whatever  courses  he  chooses,  they  must  lead 
him  before  graduation  to  a  high  degree  of  advancement  in  one 
line  of  study,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  advancement  in  two  other 
lines. 

For  this  purpose  the  leading  courses  are  classified  under 
three  groups : 

I.  Languages  and  literature,  comprising  ancient  languages, 
classical  archaeology,  linguistics.  Biblical  languages  and  litera- 
ture, the  modern  languages  and  English. 

IL  Mathematics  and  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  com- 
prising mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
physical  geography,  mineralogy,  biology,  anatomy,  histology, 
botany,  and  forestry. 

in.  Philosophy,  history  and  the  social  sciences,  comprising 
psycholbgy,  ethics,  logic,  philosophy,  education,  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  history,  economics,  politics,  and  the 
science  of  society. 

Each  student  must  choose  his  major  subject  of  study  from 
one  group,  and  a  minor  subject  of  study  from  each  of  the 
other  two  groups.     The  courses  in  each  group  and  subject  are 
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arranged  under  three  successive  grades,  A,  B,  C;  and  a  student 
is  required  to  complete  connected  courses  of  grades  A,  B,  C, 
aggregating  at  least  seven  hours  a  v^eek,  in  one  of  the  above 
groups,  in  order  to  meet  the  major  requirement,  and  connected 
courses  of  grades  A  and  B,  aggregating  at  least  five  hours  a 
v^eek,  in  each  of  the  other  two  groups  in  order  to  meet  the 
minor  requirement.  Grade  A  comprises  the  elementary 
courses  in  each  subject;  grade  B,  the  more  advanced  course,  in 
which  lectures  are  a  leading  feature;  grade  C,  the  most  ad- 
vanced courses  in  which  individual  research  predominates. 

The  traditional  requirement  of  a  certain  quantity  of  work 
along  specified  lines  has  yielded  to  the  requirement  of  a  certain 
quality  of  work  along  any  three  lines  representing  the  three 
leading  branches  of  study.  A  general  rule  calls  upon  the 
student  to  attend  on  an  average  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  class- 
room exercises  during  his  four  years'  course.  The  latter  he  is 
enabled  to  shorten  toi  three  years  in  some  cases  by  anticipating 
certain  courses,  and  thereby  gaining  credit  for  the  correspond- 
ing amount  of  work  toward  the  attainment  of  his  A.  B.  degree. 

These  new  requirements,  instead  of  lowering  the  standards 
of  the  college  curriculum,  will  necessarily  raise  them;  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  arouse  more  scholarly  enthusiasm  among  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  among  the  instructors.  The  interest  which 
the  former  have  shown  in  choosing  their  courses  for  the  com- 
ing year,  often  looking  ahead  several  years,  and  necessarily 
choosing  their  major  and  minor  subjects  early  in  their  course, 
is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  But,  however  perfect  the  cur- 
riculum, it  is  at  best  a  machine,  the  educational  value  of  which 
rests  with  the  efficiency  of  the  instructor.  The  history  of  the 
Yale  College  curriculum  emphasizes  this  truth.  The  personal 
element  has  been  the  strongest  factor  in  its  development;  and 
this  we  should  find  has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  other 
Afnerican  colleges. 

John  C.  Schwab 

Yale  University 


II 

THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  DEGREE 
OF  PH.  D.' 

In  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages  there  were  three  recog- 
nized levels  of  attainment,  characterized  by  the  bachelor's,  the 
master's,  and  the  doctor's  degrees.  These  degrees  may  be  said 
to  correspond  in  the  field  of  learning  to  the  three  guild  distinc- 
tions of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  master-workman.  The 
titles  magister  and  doctor  were  often  interchanged,  and  yet  the 
distinction  between  them  was  felt  and  recognized.  The  former 
title  indicated  that  its  possessor  was  fit  to  do  good  work,  the 
latter  that  he  was  fit  to  direct  the  work  of  others.  In  England 
the  doctor's  degree  was  gradually  abandoned  except  for  what 
is  technically  called  professional  status,  or  when  given  honoris 
causa,  and  the  master's  degree  was  left  as  the  highest  degree  in 
course  given  for  liberal  learning.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  master's  degree  was  absorbed  by  that  of  doctor,  and 
is  commonly  now  given  with  it. 

In  this  country  the  academic  degree,  doctor  of  philosophy, 
was  until  quite  recently  given  only  honoris  causa.  I  think  it 
was  recognized  as  not  conveying  so  marked  a  compliment  as 
the  other  honorary  doctor's  degrees.  In  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, since  our  young  men  have  been  going  in  numbers  to  Ger- 
many to  finish  their  preparation  for  the  teaching  profession, 
the  degree  has  come  to  have  another  meaning.  It  now  means 
to  the  public,  to  university  boards  of  trustees,  and  to  the  body 
of  students  substantially  what  it  means  in  Germany.  It  is  the 
last  degree  in  course  given  in  the  domain  of  liberal  learning, 
and  indicates  its  possessor's  fitness  for  independent  work  and 
for  the  guidance  of  the  work  of  others. 

^  A  paper  read  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  subject  before  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  at  Chicago,  111.,  February 
27,  1901. 
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Now  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  in  Germany  the  tests 
which  determine  a  candidate's  promotion  to  the  doctor's  de- 
gree are  clearly  understood,  and  are  practically  the  same  at  all 
universities — the  same,  I  mean,  in  all  essentials,  ignoring  the 
special  differences  due  to  slight  variations  in  the  statutory  re- 
quirements, or  to  greater  or  less  strictness  of  administration. 
These  tests  are :  (i)  adequate  school  preparation;  (2)  univer- 
versity  residence  with  sufficient  attendance  on  proper  courses; 
(3)  a  dissertation  showing  power  to  do  original  work;  (4)  an 
examination. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  last  requirement,  the  examination, 
that  the  greatest  diversity  is  possible;  and  yet  it  is  with  respect 
to  this  that  there  is  almost  complete  agreement  in  the  practice 
all  over  Germany.  The  statutory  requirements,  as  interpreted 
by  the  practice,  everywhere  exact  substantially  the  same  thing. 
The  candidate  presents  himself  for  examination  in  three  or 
four  subjects.  One  of  these  is  his  main  subject,  the  others  are 
his  side,  or  subsidiary,  subjects,  and  of  these  one  is  usually  by 
prescription  or  precedent  a  subject  from  philosophy.  On  these 
subjects,  which  are  of  very  wide  scope,  such  as  Latin,  Greek, 
physics,  chemistry,  palaeontology  and  the  like,  the  student  is 
examined  orally  by  professors  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  usually  in  response  to  the  candidate's  suggestion.  The 
examination  lasts  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  university  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  exam- 
iners, but  in  no  case  does  it  occupy  more  than  one  day,  and  in 
most  cases  only  a  very  few  hours.  The  candidate  has  never 
before  been  examined  on  the  subjects  which  he  offers  or  on  the 
courses  which  he  has  heard  while  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  examiners  is  rendered  to  the  faculty, 
and  the  degree  is  given  with  some  indication  of  the  quality  of 
the  candidate's  attainments.  The  features  of  this  method 
of  examination  to  which  I  would  direct  special  attention 
are: 

1.  The  examination  is  on  general  subjects,  and  not  on  pre- 
scribed parts  of  subjects  or  on  specially  assigned  books  or  on 
courses  of  lectures. 

2.  The  examination  is  oral,  the  questions  never  being  set  in 
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writing  and  the  answers  never  being  required  in  writing,  except 
perhaps  in  certain  mathematical  examinations. 

3.  The  examination  is  to  test  the  candidate's  fitness  for  the  de- 
gree, and  not  to  assign  him  a  rank  among  his  fellow  candidates, 
except  in  the  most  general  possible  way,  and  with  reference  to 
an  absolute  rather  than  to  a  relative  standard  of  excellence. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
for  the  doctor's  degree  which  prevail  in  our  American  univer- 
sities, I  have  found  that  while  we  are  practically  agreed  in  our 
requirements  respecting  preliminary  training,  university  resi- 
dence, and  the  original  work  embodied  in  a  thesis,  yet  we  are  by 
no  means  in  agreement  with  respect  to  the  type  of  examina- 
tion. A  rough  classification  of  the  prevalent  methods  of 
examination  may  be  made  which  arranges  them  in  three 
groups : 

1.  In  the  first,  the  examination  is  conducted  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible after  the  Grerman  method  already  described. 

2.  In  the  second,  the  examination  extends  over  several  days, 
is  generally,  at  least  in  part,  conducted  in  writing,  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  examination  is  sometimes  a  specially  pre- 
scribed book  or  books  or  a  course  or  courses  of  lectures. 

3.  In  the  third,  an  examination  is  held  on  each  course  pur- 
sued by  the  student  as  soon  as  it  is  completed;  and  if  there  is 
any  general  examination  held  it  is  pro  forma  and  perfunctory. 
Of  course,  to  insure  a  sufficient  attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  a  fixed  number  of  courses  on  which  he  must  pass  is 
prescribed. 

It  hardly  needs  argument  to  show  that  a  uniform  type  of 
examination  in  those  universities  which  set  the  precedents  in 
these  matters  would  be  advantageous.  Such  uniformity  of 
type  would  sustain  a  recognized  standard  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  and  aid  in  sending  out  doctors  who  conform  in  their 
attainments  to  that  standard. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  two  main  questions  to 
be  settled  are : 

1.  What  should  the  degree  doctor  of  philosophy  represent? 

2.  What  type  of  examination  is  best  adapted  to  secure  that 
the  degree  as  given  is  consistent  with  its  recognized  meaning? 
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In  proceeding  I  must  admit  that  my  treatment  of  these  ques- 
tions is  influenced  by  my  own  beliefs,  and  that  I  shall  take  the 
position,  I  hope  not  unfairly,  of  an  advocate  rather  than  that  of 
an  expositor. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  I  remark  therefore : 

1.  The  degree,  doctor  of  philosophy,  should  retain  its  tradi- 
tional meaning,  introduced  by  us  from  Germany. 

2.  This  traditional  meaning  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  holder  of  the  degree  has  proved  his  fitness  to  do  original 
work  and  to  guide  the  studies  and  to  supervise  and  criticise  the 
original  work  of  others;  or  otherwise,  he  has  shown  the  pos- 
session of  such  knowledge  of  principles  and  method  and  such 
powers  of  mind  as  will  probably  enable  him  to  rank  in  time 
among  the  useful  teachers  and  successful  original  investigators 
of  the  subjects  which  he  professes. 

3.  The  degree  does  not  indicate  on  the  part  of  its  holder  the 
possession  of  knowledge  which  may  not  fairly  be  expected  of 
any  professor  of  his  subjects. 

4.  The  degree  does  not  indicate  on  the  part  of  its  holder  the 
possession  of  knowledge  which  may  not  fairly  be  expected  of  a 
man  twenty-five  years  old. 

5.  The  degree  does  not  indicate  on  the  part  of  its  holder  the 
possession  of  encyclopedic  knowledge,  or  of  surpassing  mastery 
even  of  one  branch  of  learning.  One  of  the  ablest  German 
mathematicians,  and  a  man  of  recognized  eminence  as  a 
teacher,  once  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  believed  that  not  a 
single  professor  of  mathematics  in  Germany  could  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  Cambridge  tripos;  and  from  seeing  an- 
other great  German  mathematician's  struggles  with  trigo- 
nometry I  believe  he  would  not  have  done  creditably,  in  the 
allotted  time,  on  an  examination  set  for  the  Sophomore  class  of 
one  of  our  colleges;  and  yet  both  of  these  men,  even  in  their 
youth,  represented  the  highest  type  of  attainment  and  power, 
recognized  by  the  doctor's  degree,  while  the  ordinary  wrangler, 
not  to  mention  the  Sophomore,  does  not. 

6.  The  degree  does  indicate  on  the  part  of  its  possessor  a 
certain  element  of  general  culture  as  well  as  special  attainment. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  requirement  of  adequate  prepara- 
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tion  before  the  candidacy  for  the  degree  is  entered  upon,  but 
also  by  the  requirement  of  the  side — or  subsidiary — subjects, 
which  have  a  broadening  tendency  even  when  they  are  cognate 
to  the  main  subject;  and  by  the  ordinary  agreement,  in  Ger- 
many, at  any  rate,  that  one  of  these  subjects  shall  be  a  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  which  from  its  usual  want  of  co-ordination 
with  the  other  subjects  offered,  can  only  be  looked  on  as  ex- 
pected for  its  value  as  an  index  of  general  culture. 

To  come  to  the  second  question — what  the  type  of  examina- 
tion should  be — I  would  answer  that  the  type  which  meets  all 
requirements  is  that  which  is  prevalent  in  Germany. 

Waiving  the  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  suc- 
cess of  that  type  in  Germany  in  producing  properly  qualified 
doctors  of  philosophy,  I  would  say : 

I.  The  examination  is,  as  it  should  be,  on  subjects.  What 
should  be  expected  of  such  a  doctor  as  I  have  described  is  not 
knowledge  of  a  particular  book  or  set  of  books  or  lectures,  but 
a  general  knowledge  of  some  great  subjects  of  study.  This  he 
has  tried  to  acquire  by  hearing  lectures  and  reading,  but  if  he  is 
wise  and  understands  what  an  examination  on  a  subject  means 
he  has  not  tried  to  acquire  it  by  cramming. 

That  is,  he  has  studied  as  a  man  should  study,  and  not  as  a 
boy  studies.  He  has  been  encouraged  to  wide  reading,  to  the 
examination  of  original  sources,  and  to  reflection.  Knowing 
that  he  will  not  be  required  to  reproduce  parts  of  any  particular 
course,  he  has  been  free  to  consider  principles  rather  than  a  par- 
ticular mode  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  to  form  a  method 
for  himself  by  the  comparison  of  the  methods  used  by  others 
rather  than  by  the  acquisition  and  practice  of  the  method  of  his 
teacher. 

And  further,  the  knowledge  expected  of  him  in  these  exami- 
nations on  subjects  is  exactly  what  will  be  expected  of  him  in 
his  subsequent  career.  Provided  that  he  understands  what 
other  experts  in  his  subjects  are  talking  about,  knows  how  to 
use  his  sources  of  information,  is  able  to  give  a  well-developed 
course  of  instruction  or  to  conduct  ah  investigation,  and  can 
discuss  intelligently  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  it  or  in  conversation,  no  one  will  ever  demand  of  him  that 
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he  reproduce  X's  argument  for  his  theory  of  the  dative  case,  or 
Y's  demonstration  of  Huygens's  principle.  Such  knowledge 
as  he  will  ultimately  possess  of  particular  points  of  this  sort 
should  be  the  natural  result  of  his  subsequent  studies,  and  not 
the  forced  preparation  for  an  examination. 

(a)  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  to  examine  on  subjects 
does  not  mean  that  the  examiners  shall  not  examine  on  their 
own  lectures;  which  would  be  to  consider  them  exempt  from 
human  vanity;  but  that  they  may  and  generally  should  examine 
also  outside  of  their  own  lectures. 

(&)  Such  an  ideal  of  the  examination  will  not  lead  to  the 
tests  being  unduly  easy  or  superficial.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  the  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  comes  in  his  willing- 
ness to  present  a  subject,  and  in  his  liability  for  any  part  of  it, 
rather  than  in  the  success  of  his  answers  to  particular  questions. 
These  questions,  by  the  way,  should  to  some  extent  go  minutely 
into  some  part  of  the  subject,  to  test  whether  the  candidate's 
study  has  been  superficial  or  complete. 

2.  The  oral  character  of  the  examination,  which  implies  also 
that  the  examiner  does  not  provide  himself  with  a  written  set 
of  questions,  places  the  examination,  as  far  as  may  be,  on  the 
plane  of  a  "  learned  conversation."  The  examiner  cannot  or 
should  not  ask  questions  to  which  the  answers  are  not  freely 
and  habitually  present  in  his  own  mind,  as  parts  of  his  ordinary 
mental  equipment;  that  is,  he  should  not  expect  of  the  candi- 
date a  particular  knowledge  of  facts  or  of  methods  that  he 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  expected  of  himself. 

(a)  This  feature  of  the  examination  therefore  excludes 
•questioning  on  minute  and  impossible  particulars;  it  makes 
the  examination  a  test,  not  of  omniscience,  but  of  learning  and 
intelligence. 

(&)  It  also  affords  the  examiner,  by  means  of  the  direct  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  candidate,  a  basis  for  a  sound  judg- 
ment on  the  candidate's  general  fitness  for  the  degree  that  no 
written  paper  can  give. 

3.  Special  marks  of  distinction  may  be  given,  if  such  are 
desired,  on  the  basis  of  this  oral  examination  on  subjects,  be- 
cause of  the  freedom  with  which  the  examiner  can  proceed 
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from  one  part  of  the  subject  to  another,  and  as  he  finds  the 
candidate  proficient  in  one  part  of  it  can  go  to  another  or  enter 
into  details  that  were  not  in  his  original  intention. 

In  fact,  the  oral  examination  gives  the  candidate  much  the 
best  chance  to  show  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning. 
It  also  enables  the  examiner  to  base  the  given  distinction  not  on 
the  candidate's  doing  peculiarly  well  what  every  candidate  has 
to  do — as  is  the  case  if  the  examinations  are  in  writing — but  on 
his  doing  more  than  the  normal  candidate  is  expected  to  do :  and 
this,  I  submit,  is  the  proper  basis  for  distinction  in  this  last 
academic  grade. 

4.  Of  the  other  types  of  examination,  that  which  is  con- 
ducted in  writing  is  apt  to  be : 

(a)  Based  on  books  or  courses  of  lectures;  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  use  books  or  helps  in  setting  the  questions,  because 
the  easy  questions  look  too  easy  on  paper,  and  enough  of  them 
cannot  be  given  to  make  the  aggregate  represent  what  the  oral 
examination  does,  so  that  the  examiner  sets  more  difficult 
questions,  which  he  has  to  study  out  himself  before  he  sets 
them;  and  if  he  does  so  he  can  hardly  in  fairness  choose  them 
outside  of  a  limited  range  of  reading  which  he  has  already  pre- 
scribed to  the  candidate.  This  defect  may  be  avoided  by  a 
very  judicious  examiner. 

(&)  The  written  examination  is  apt  to  be  too  difficult.  The 
written  questions  are  fewer  than  those  given  orally,  and  are 
sure  to  be  more  difficult  than  oral  ones  would  be,  and  likely 
to  lean  toward  being  an  inquiry  into  the  minute  knowledge 
of  the  candidate  or  into  his  dialectical  skill.  No  better  type  of 
the  written  examination  in  the  flower  of  its  strength  can  be 
found  than  those  of  the  Cambridge  mathematical  tripos;  and 
it  is  admitted,  even  by  Englishmen,  that  while  they  promote 
wonderful  mathematical  erudition  and  skill,  they  are  not  turn- 
ing out  men  of  original  mathematical  power.  An  examination 
of  that  type  does  not  prove  a  candidate  to  be  the  kind  of  a  man 
a  doctor  should  be;  and  if  he  is  such  a  man,  it  lays  a  burden  on 
him  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  bear. 

5.  The  examinations  on  courses  are  inadequate.  The  candi- 
date is  treated  like  an  elongated  schoolboy.     He  is  not  required 
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to  prepare  himself  for  his  degree  by  wide  reading  or  by  an  in- 
dependent examination  of  the  sources  of  information;  and  the 
cramming  habit  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  undergraduate 
days  is  encouraged  and  developed. 

6.  Examination  on  subjects  will  facilitate  the  free  move- 
ment of  our  students  from  one  university  to  another.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  argue  the  advantages  of  such  freedom,  but  it 
is  plain  that  if  a  candidate  knows  that  he  is  not  bound  to  offer  a 
certain  set  of  courses,  or  to  be  prepared  on  any  particular  pro- 
fessor's book,  but  on  a  subject,  he  may  go  for  a  season  with 
confidence  to  any  university  where  he  can  profitably  study  that 
subject. 

7.  The  examination  on  subjects  will  ultimately  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  candidate  to  take  his  degree  at  one  university,  while 
his  preparation  has  been  made  at  another. 

William   F.   Magie 

Princeton  University 


Ill 

THE    SITUATION    AS    REGARDS    THE    COURSE 
OF    STUDY ^ 

Horace  Mann  and  the  disciples  of  Pestalozzi  did  their  pe- 
culiar missionary  work  so  completely  as  intellectually  to 
crowd  the  conservative  to  the  wall.  For  half  a  century  after 
their  time  the  ethical  emotion,  the  bulk  of  exhortation,  the 
current  formulae  and  catchwords,  the  distinctive  principles 
of  theory  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  progress,  of  what 
is  known  as  reform.  The  supremacy  of  self-activity,  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  all  the  powers,  the  priority  of  char- 
acter to  information,  the  necessity  of  putting  the  real  before 
the  symbol,  the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  the  necessity 
of  following  the  order  of  nature  and  not  the  order  of  human 
convention — all  these  ideas,  at  the  outset  so  revolutionary, 
have  filtered  into  the  educational  consciousness  and  become 
the  commonplace  of  educational  writing  and  of  the  gather- 
ing where  teachers  meet  for  inspiration  and  admonition. 

It  is,  however,  sufficiently  obvious  that,  while  the  field  of 
theory  and  enthusiasm  and  preaching  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  reformer,  the  conservative,  so  far  as  the  course  of 
study  is  concerned,  was  holding  his  own  pretty  obstinately  in 
the  region  of  practice.  He  could  afTord  to  neglect  all  these 
sayings;  nay,  he  could  afford  to  take  a  part  in  a  glib  reitera- 
tion of  the  shibboleths,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  own 
work  remained  so  largely  untouched.  He  retained  actual 
control  of  school  conditions;  it  was  he  who  brought  about  the 
final  and  actual  contact  between  the  theories  and  the  child. 
And  by  the  time  the  ideals  and  theories  had  been  translated 
over  into  their  working  equivalents  in  the  curriculum,  the 
difference  between  them  and  what  he  as  a  conservative  really 
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wished  and  practiced  became  often  the  simple  difference  be- 
tween tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  So  the  "  great  big  bat- 
tle "  was  fought  with  mutual  satisfaction,  each  side  having  an 
almost  complete  victory  in  its  own  field.  Where  the  re- 
former made  his  headway  was  not  in  the  region  of  studies, 
but  rather  in  that  of  methods  and  atmosphere  of  school-work. 

In  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  however,  more  seri- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  the  theory  into  ef- 
fective execution  in  the  schoolroom,  in  subject-matter  as  well 
as  method.  The  unconscious  insincerity  in  continually  turn- 
ing the  theory  over  and  over  in  terms  of  itself,  the  uncon- 
scious self-deceit  in  using  it  simply  to  cast  an  idealized  and 
emotional  halo  over  a  mechanical  school  routine  with  which 
it  was  fundamentally  at  odds,  became  somewhat  painfully 
apparent;  consequently  the  effort  to  change  the  concrete 
school  materials  and  school  subject-matter  so  as  to  give  the 
professed  ends  and  aims  a  pou  sto  within  the  school  walls  and 
in  relation  to  the  children,  has  been  made. 

Drawing,  music,  nature  study  with  the  field  excursion  and 
the  school  garden,  manual  training,  the  continuation  of  the 
constructive  exercises  of  the  kindergarten,  the  story  and  the 
tale,  the  biography,  the  dramatic  episode,  and  anniversary  of 
heroic  history  found  their  way  into  the  schoolrooms.  We, 
they  proclaim,  are  the  working  counterparts  of  the  com- 
mands to  follow  nature;  to  secure  the  complete  development 
of  the  child;  to  present  the  real  before  the  symbolic.  Inter- 
est was  transferred  from  the  region  of  educational  principles 
and  ideals,  as  such,  to  the  child  as  affected  by  these  princi- 
ples and  ideals.  The  formulae  of  education  were  reduced  in 
importance,  and  the  present  experience  of  the  child  was  mag- 
nified. The  gospel  of  the  emancipation  of  the  child  suc- 
-ceeded  the  gospel  of  the  emancipation  of  the  educational 
theorist.  This  gospel  was  published  abroad,  and  verily  its 
■day  seemed  at  hand.  It  was  apparently  only  a  question  of 
pushing  a  few  more  old  fogies  out  of  the  way,  and  waiting 
for  others  to  pass  out  of  existence  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  the  long-wished-for  educational  reformation 
would  be  accomplished. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  affair  was  not  quite  so  simple.  The 
conservative  was  still  there.  He  was  there  not  only  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schoolroom,  but  he  was  there  in  the  board  of 
education;  he  was  there  because  he  was  still  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  parent;  because  he  still  possessed  and  controlled 
the  intellectual  and  moral  standards  and  expectations  of  the 
community.  We  began  to  learn  that  an  educational  reform 
is  but  one  phase  of  a  general  social  modification. 

Moreover,  certain  evils  began  to  show  themselves.  Studies 
were  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  often  overtaxing  the 
physical  and  mental  strength  of  both  teacher  and  child,  lead- 
ing to  a  congestion  of  the  curriculum,  to  a  distraction  and 
dissipation  of  aim  and  effort  on  the  part  of  instructor  and 
pupil.  Too  often  an  excess  of  emotional  excitement  and 
strain  abruptly  replaced  the  former  apathy  and  dull  routine 
of  the  school.  There  were  complaints  in  every  community  of 
loss  of  efficiency  in  the  older  studies,  and  of  a  letting  down 
of  the  seriousness  of  mental  training.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  how  well  founded  these  objections  have  been.  The 
fact  that  they  are  so  commonly  made,  the  fact  that  these 
newer  studies  are  often  regarded  simply  as  fads  and  frills,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  main  point,  viz. :  of  the  external  and 
mechanical  position  occupied  by  these  studies  in  the  curricu- 
lum. Numbers  of  cities  thruout  the  country  point  the  moral. 
When  the  winds  blew  and  the  rains  fell — in  the  shape  of  a 
financial  stringency  in  the  community  and  the  business  con- 
duct of  the  school — the  new  educational  edifice  too  often 
fell.  It  may  not  have  been  built  entirely  upon  the  sand,  but 
at  all  events  it  was  not  founded  upon  a  rock.  The  taxpayer 
spoke,  and  somehow  the  studies  which  represented  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  child  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  him  the  concrete  before  the  abstract  went  into 
eclipse. 

It  is,  of  course,  agreeable  for  those  who  believe  in  progress, 
in  reform,  in  new  ideals,  to  attribute  these  reactions  to  a  hard 
and  stiff-necked  generation  who  willfully  refuse  to  recognize 
the  highest  goods  when  they  see  them.  It  is  agreeable  to 
regard  such  as  barbarians  who  are  interested  simply  in  turn- 
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ing  back  the  wheels  of  progress.  The  simple  fact,  however, 
is  that  education  is  the  one  thing  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  without  reserve,  and  to  which  they  are  without 
reserve  committed.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
necessity  of  education  is  the  only  settled  article  in  the  shift- 
ing and  confused  social  and  moral  creed  of  America.  If, 
then,  the  American  public  fails,  in  critical  cases,  to  stand  by 
the  educational  newcomers,  it  is  because  these  latter  have  not 
yet  become  organic  parts  of  the  educational  whole — other- 
wise they  could  not  be  cut  out.  They  are  not  really  in  the 
unity  of  educational  movement — otherwise  they  could  not 
be  arrested.    They  are  still  insertions  and  additions. 

Consider  the  wave  by  which  a  new  study  is  introduced  into 
the  curriculum.  Someone  feels  that  the  school  system  of  his 
(or  quite  frequently  nowadays  her)  town  is  falling  behind  the 
times.  There  are  rumors  of  great  progress  in  education  mak- 
ing elsewhere.  Something  new  and  important  has  been  in- 
troduced; education  is  being  revolutionized  by  it;  the  school 
superintendent,  or  members  of  the  board  of  education,  be- 
come somewhat  uneasy;  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  individuals 
and  clubs;  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  managers  of 
the  school  system;  letters  are  written  to  the  newspapers;  the 
editor  himself  is  appealed  to  to  use  his  great  power  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  progress;  editorials  appear;  finally  the 
school  board  ordains  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  the  par- 
ticular new  branch — be  it  nature  study,  industrial  drawing, 
cooking,  manual  training,  or  whatever — shall  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  The  victory  is  won,  and  everybody — 
unless  it  be  some  already  overburdened  and  distracted  teacher 
— congratulates  everybody  else  that  such  advanced  steps  are 
taken. 

The  next  year,  or  possibly  the  next  month,  there  comes 
an  outcry  that  children  do  not  write  or  spell  or  figure  as  well 
as  they  used  to;  that  they  cannot  do  the  necessary  work  in 
the  upper  grades,  or  in  the  high  school,  because  of  lack  of 
ready  command  of  the  necessary  tools  of  study.  We  are  told 
that  they  also  are  not  prepared  for  business,  because  their 
spelling  is  so  poor,  their  work  in  addition  and  multiplication 
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so  slow  and  inaccurate,  their  handwriting  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.  Some  zealous  soul  on  the  school  board 
takes  up  this  matter;  the  newspapers  are  again  heard  from; 
investigations  are  set  on  foot;  and  the  edict  goes  forth  that 
there  must  be  more  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  writing, 
spelling,  and  number. 

Moreover,  in  the  last  year  or  two  there  are  many  signs  that 
the  older  and  traditional  studies  do  not  propose  to  be  ig- 
nored. For  a  long  time,  as  already  intimated,  the  conserva- 
tive was,  upon  the  whole,  quite  content  to  surrender  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  territory,  the  sphere  of  theory  and 
of  warmly-toned  ideals,  to  the  reformer.  He  was  content 
because  he,  after  all,  remained  in  possession  of  the  field  of 
action.  But  now  there  are  symptoms  of  another  attitude; 
the  conservative  is,  so  to  speak,  coming  to  intellectual  and 
moral  consciousness  himself.  He  is  asserting  that  in  his  con- 
servatism he  stands  for  more  than  the  mere  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  an  outworn  past.  He  asserts  that  he  stands  for 
honesty  of  work,  for  stability,  for  thoroness,  for  singleness 
of  aim  and  concentration  of  agencies,  for  a  reasonable  sim- 
plicity. He  is  actively  probing  the  innovator.  He  is  asking 
questions  regarding  the  guarantees  of  personal  and  intellec- 
tual discipline,  of  power  of  control,  of  ability  to  work.  He 
is  asking  whether  there  is  not  danger  of  both  teacher  and 
child  being  lost  in  the  portentous  multiplication  of  studies. 
He  is  asking  about  the  leisure  requisite  to  intellectual  and 
mental  digestion  and  subsequent  growth.  He  is  asking 
whether  there  is  not  danger  to  integrity  of  character  in  arous- 
ing so  many  interests  and  impulses  that  no  one  of  them  is 
carried  thru  to  an  effective  result.  These  are  not  matters 
of  mere  school  procedure  or  formal  arrangement  of  studies, 
but  matters  fundamental  to  intellectual  and  moral  achieve- 
ment. Moreover,  some  recent  magazine  articles  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  some  few,  at  least,  of  the  reformers  are  themselves 
beginning  to  draw  back;  they  are  apparently  wondering  if 
this  new-created  child  of  theirs  be  not  a  Frankenstein,  which 
is  to  turn  and  rend  its  creator.  They  seem  to  be  saying: 
"  Possibly  we  are  in  danger  of  going  too  fast  and  too  far; 
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what  and  where  are  the  limits  of  this  thing  we  have  entered 
upon?" 

My  sketch,  however  inadequate,  is  yet,  I  hope,  true  to  the 
logic,  if  not  to  the  details,  of  history.  What  emerges  from 
this  running  account?  What  does  it  all  mean?  Does  it  not 
signify  that  we  have  a  situation  in  process  of  forming  rather 
than  a  definitive  situation?  The  history  reflects  both  our 
lack  of  intellectual  organization  and  the  developing  recog- 
nition of  the  factors  which  must  enter  into  any  such  organiza- 
tion. From  this  point  of  view,  the  renewed  self-assertion, 
from  the  standpoint  of  theory,  of  the  adherents  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  It  shows 
that  we  are  emerging  from  the  period  of  practical  struggle 
to  that  of  intellectual  interpretation  and  adjustment.  As  yet, 
however,  we  have  no  conscious  educational  standard  by 
which  to  test  and  place  each  aspiring  claimant.  We  have 
hundreds  of  reasons  for  and  against  this  or  that  study,  but 
no  reason.  Having  no  sense  of  the  unity  of  experience,  and 
of  the  definitive  relation  of  each  branch  of  study  to  that 
unity,  we  have  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  and  decide. 
We  yield  to  popular  pressure  and  clamor;  first  on  the  side 
of  the  instinct  for  progress,  and  then  on  the  side  of  the  habit 
of  inertia.  As  a  result,  every  movement,  whether  for  nature 
study  or  spelling,  for  picture  study  or  arithmetic,  for  manual 
training  or  more  legible  handwriting,  is  treated  as  an  isolated 
and  independent  thing.  It  is  this  separation,  this  lack  of 
vital  unity,  which  leads  to  the  confusion  and  contention  which 
are  so  marked  features  of  the  educational  situation.  Lack- 
ing a  philosophy  of  unity,  we  have  no  basis  upon  which  ta 
make  connections,  and  our  whole  treatment  becomes  piece- 
meal, empirical,  and  at  the  mercy  of  external  circumstances. 

The  problem  of  the  course  of  study  is  thus,  in  effect,  a  part 
of  the  larger  problem  so  pressing  in  all  departments  of  the 
organization  of  life.  Everywhere  we  have  outgrown  old 
methods  and  standards;  everywhere  we  are  crowded  by  new 
resources,  new  instrumentalities;  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
multitude  of  new  opportunities  that  present  themselves.  Our 
difBculties  of  to-day  come,  not  from  paucity  or  poverty,  but 
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from  the  multiplication  of  means  clear  beyond  our  present 
powers  of  use  and  administration.  We  have  got  away  from 
the  inherited  and  customary;  we  have  not  come  into  com- 
plete possession  and  command  of  the  present.  Unification, 
organization,  harmony,  is  the  demand  of  every  aspect  of  life 
— politics,  business,  science.  That  education  shares  in  the 
confusion  of  transition,  and  in  the  demand  for  reorganization, 
is  a  source  of  encouragement  and  not  of  despair.  It  proves 
how  integrally  the  school  is  bound  up  with  the  entire  move- 
ment of  modern  life. 

The  situation  thus  ceases  to  be  a  conflict  between  what  is 
called  the  old  education  and  the  new.  There  is  no  longer 
any  old  education,  save  here  and  there  in  some  belated  geo- 
graphic area.  There  is  no  new  education  in  definitive  and 
supreme  existence.  What  we  have  is  certain  vital  tendencies. 
These  tendencies  ought  to  work  together;  each  stands  for 
a  phase  of  reality  and  contributes  a  factor  of  efficiency.  But 
because  of  lack  of  organization,  because  of  the  lack  of  unified 
insight  upon  which  organization  depends,  these  tendencies 
are  diverse  and  tangential.  Too  often  we  have  their  mechani- 
cal combination  and  irrational  compromise.  More  prophetic, 
because  more  vital,  is  the  confusion  which  arises  from  their 
conflict.  We  have  been  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
and  that  which  was  prophesied  has  come  to  pass. 

To  recognize  that  the  situation  is  not  the  wholesale  antag- 
onism of  so-called  old  education  by  the  so-called  new,  but  a 
question  of  the  co-operative  adjustment  of  necessary  factors 
in  a  common  situation,  is  to  surrender  our  partisanship.  It 
is  to  cease  our  recriminations  and  our  self-conceits,  and 
search  for  a  more  comprehensive  end  than  is  represented  by 
either  factor  apart  from  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  antici- 
pate the  exact  and  final  outcome  of  this  search.  Only  time, 
and  the  light  that  comes  with  time,  can  reveal  the  answer. 
The  first  step,  however,  is  to  study  the  existing  situation  im- 
partially, as  students,  not  as  partisans,  and,  having  located 
the  vital  factors  in  it,  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  them 
at  the  present  juncture  antagonistic  competitors  instead  of 
co-operative  forces. 
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The  question  is  just  this:  Why  do  the  newer  studies — 
drawing,  music,  nature  study,  manual  training — and  the 
older  studies — the  three  R's — practically  conflict  with,  in- 
stead of  re-enforcing,  one  another?  Why  is  it  that  the  prac- 
tical problem  is  so  often  simply  one  of  outward  annexation 
or  mechanical  compromise?  Why  is  it  that  the  adjustment 
of  the  conflict  is  left  to  the  mere  push  and  pull  of  contend- 
ing factors,  to  the  pressure  of  local  circumstances  and  of  tem- 
porary reactions? 

An  answer  to  this  question  is,  I  believe,  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  future  understanding.  Put  roughly,  we 
have  two  groups  of  studies;  one  represents  the  symbols  of 
the  intellectual  life,  which  are  the  tools  of  civilization  itself; 
the  other  group  stands  for  the  direct  and  present  expression 
of  power  on  the  part  of  one  undergoing  education,  and  for 
the  present  and  direct  enrichment  of  his  life-experience.  For 
reasons  historically  adequate,  the  former  group  represents 
the  traditional  education;  the  latter,  the  efforts  of  the  inno- 
vator. Intrinsically  speaking,  in  the  abstract,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  any  fundamental,  or  even  any  minor,  an- 
tagonism between  these  two  groups.  Such  an  assumption 
would  mean  that  the  requirements  of  civilization  are  funda- 
mentally at  war  with  the  conditions  of  individual  develop- 
ment; that  the  agencies  by  which  society  maintains  itself  are 
at  radical  odds  with  the  forms  by  which  individual  experi- 
ence is  deepened  and  expanded.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  con- 
cede such  a  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  make-up  of  life, 
we  must  hold  that  the  present  contention  is  the  result  of  con- 
ditions which  are  local  and  transitory. 

I  offer  the  following  proposition  as  giving  the  key  to  the 
conflict. 

The  studies  of  the  symbolic  and  formal  sort  represented 
the  aims  and  material  of  education  for  a  sufflciently  long  time 
to  call  into  existence  a  machinery  of  administration  and  of 
instruction  thoroly  adapted  to  themselves.  This  machinery 
constituted  the  actual  working  scheme  of  administration  and 
instruction.  The  conditions  thus  constituted  persist  long 
after  the  studies  to  which  they  are  well  adapted  have  lost  their 
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theoretical  supremacy.  The  conflict,  the  confusion,  the  com- 
promise, is  not  intrinsically  between  the  older  group  of  stu- 
dies and  the  newer,  but  between  the  external  conditions  in 
which  the  former  were  realized  and  the  aims  and  standards 
represented  by  the  newer. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  regarding  the  mechanics 
of  school  organization  and  administration  as  something  com- 
paratively external  and  indifferent  to  educational  purposes 
and  ideals.  We  think  of  the  grouping  of  children  in  classes, 
the  arrangement  of  grades,  the  machinery  by  which  the 
course  of  study  is  made  out  and  laid  down,  the  method  by 
which  it  is  carried  into  effect,  the  system  of  selecting  teachers 
and  of  assigning  them  to  their  work,  of  paying  and  promot- 
ing them,  as,  in  a  way,  matters  of  mere  practical  convenience 
and  expediency.  We  forget  that  it  is  precisely  such  things  as 
these  that  really  control  the  whole  system,  even  on  its  dis- 
tinctively educational  side.  No  matter  what  is  the  accepted 
precept  and  theory,  nO'  matter  what  the  legislation  of  the 
school  board  or  the  mandate  of  the  school  superintendent, 
the  reality  of  education  is  found  in  the  personal  and  face-to- 
face  contact  of  teacher  and  child.  The  conditions  that 
underlie  and  regulate  this  contact  dominate  the  educational 
situation. 

In  this  contact,  and  in  it  alone,  can  the  reality  of  current 
education  be  got  at.  To  get  away  from  it  is  to  be  ignorant 
and  to  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  in  this  contact  that  the  real 
course  of  study,  whatever  be  laid  down  on  paper,  is  actually 
found.  Now,  the  conditions  that  determine  this  personal  re- 
lationship are,  upon  the  whole,  the  survival  of  the  period 
when  the  domination  of  the  three  R's  was  practically  unques- 
tioned. Their  effectiveness  lies  in  their  adaptation  to  real- 
izing the  ends  and  aims  of  that  form  of  education.  They  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  realizing  the  purposes  of  the  newer 
studies.  Consequently  we  never  get  the  full  benefit  either 
of  the  old  or  of  the  new  studies.  They  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses. The  excellence  which  the  conditions  would  possess 
if  they  were  directed  solely  at  securing  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  allied  topics,  is  lost  because  of 
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the  introduction  of  material  irrelevant  and  distracting  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  conditions.  The  new  studies  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do  because  ham- 
pered by  machinery  constructed  for  turning  out  another  kind 
of  goods;  they  are  not  provided  with  their  own  distinctive  set 
of  instrumentalities.  Granted  this  contradiction,  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  chaos  is  not  greater  than  it  actually  is;  the 
only  wonder  is  that  we  are  securing  such  positive  results  as 
actually  come  about. 

Let  us  study  this  contradiction  somewhat  more  intimately, 
taking  up  one  by  one  some  of  its  constituent  elements.  On 
the  side  of  the  machinery  of  school  work  I  mention  first  the 
number  of  children  in  a  room.  This  runs  in  the  graded 
schools  of  our  country  anywhere  from  thirty-five  to  sixty. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  ideal  condition,  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  uniform  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  and  the  symbols  of  geography  and  history;  but 
it  certainly  is  indefinitely  better  adapted  tO'  securing  these 
results  than  that  of  the  symmetrical  and  complete  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers — physical,  mental,  moral,  aesthetic — 
of  each  individual  child  out  of  the  entire  fifty.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  latter  aim,  the  discrepancy  is  so  great  that 
the  situation  is  either  ridiculous  or  tragic.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  do  we  have  the  face  to  continue  to  speak 
at  all  of  the  complete  development  of  the  individual  as  the 
supreme  end  of  educational  effort?  Excepting  here  and  there 
with  the  genius  who  seems  to  rise  above  all  conditions,  the 
school  environment  and  machinery  almost  compel  the  more 
mechanical  features  of  school  work  to  lord  it  over  the  more 
vital  aims. 

We  get  the  same  result  when  we  consider,  not  the  number 
of  children  in  a  given  grade,  but  the  arrangement  of  grades. 
The  distribution  into  separate  years,  each  with  its  own  dis- 
tinctive and  definite  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered,  the 
assignment  of  one,  and  only  one,  teacher  to  a  grade,  the  con- 
finement of  the  same  teacher  to  the  same  grade  year  by  year, 
save  as  she  is  "  promoted  "  to  a  higher  grade,  introduce  an 
isolation  which  is  fatal,  I  will  not  say  to  good  work,  but  to  the 
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effective  domination  of  the  ideal  of  continuous  development 
of  character  and  personal  pow^ers.  The  unity  and  wholeness 
of  the  child's  development  can  be  realized  only  in  a  cor- 
responding unity  and  continuity  of  school  conditions.  Any- 
thing that  breaks  the  latter  up  into  fractions,  into  isolated 
parts,  must  have  the  same  influence  upon  the  educative 
growth  of  the  child. ^ 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  conditions,  while 
highly  important  as  regards  the  aims  of  education,  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  course  of  study — with  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
the  material  of  study  is  profoundly  affected.  The  conditions 
which  compel  the  children  to  be  dealt  with  en  masse,  which 
compel  them  to  be  led  in  flocks,  if  not  in  hordes,  make  it 
necessary  to  give  the  stress  of  attention  to  those  studies  in 
which  some  sort  of  definite  result  can  be  most  successfully 
attained  without  much  appeal  to  individual  initiative,  judg- 
ment, or  inquiry.  Almost  of  necessity,  attention  to  the  newer 
studies  whose  value  is  dependent  upon  personal  appropria- 
tion, assimilation,  and  expression  is  incidental  and  superficial. 
The  results  with  the  latter  are  naturally  often  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  evil  consequences; 
we  fail  to  trace  the  matter  back  to  the  conditions  which  con- 
trol the  result  reached.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  testimony  to 
the  vitality  of  these  studies  that  in  such  a  situation  the  results 
are  not  worse  than  they  actually  are. 

Unless  the  teacher  has  opportunity  and  occasion  to  study 
the  educative  process  as  a  whole,  not  as  divided  into  eight 
or  twelve  or  sixteen  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  he  can 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  The  restriction  of  outlook  to  one  limited 
year  of  the  child's  growth  will  inevitably  tend  in  one  of  two 
directions:  either  the  teacher's  work  becomes  mechanical,  be- 
cause practically  limited  to  covering  the  work  assigned  for 
the  year,  irrespective  of  its  nutritive  value  in  the  child's 
growth;  or  else  less  local  and  transitive  phases  of  the  child's 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young's  thesis,  Isolation  in  the  school  (Chicago  : 
1900),  for  many  suggestions. 
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development  are  seized  upon — phases  which  too  often  go  by 
the  name  of  the  interests  of  the  child — and  these  are  exag- 
gerated out  of  all  due  bounds.  Since  the  newer  studies  give 
most  help  in  making  this  excessive  and  sensational  appeal, 
these  studies  are  held  responsible  for  the  evils  that  subse- 
quently show  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  isolation  and  restriction  of  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  which  practically  forbid  his  considering  the 
significance  of  art,  music,  and  nature  study  in  the  light  of 
continuity  and  completeness  of  growth. 

This  unity  and  completeness  must,  however,  be  cared  for 
somehow.  Since  not  looked  out  for  on  the  basis  of  the  teach- 
er's knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  which  her  own  work 
is  one  organic  member,  it  is  taken  care  of  thru  external  super- 
vision and  the  mechanics  of  examination  and  promotion. 
Connection  must  somehow  be  made  between  the  various 
fractional  parts — the  successive  grades.  The  supervisor,  the 
principal,  is  the  recourse.  Acting,  however,  not  thru  the 
medium  of  the  consciousness  of  the  classroom  teacher,  but 
thru  the  medium  of  external  prescription  and  advice,  the  in- 
evitable tendency  is  to  arrest  attention  upon  those  parts  of 
the  subject-matter  which  lend  themselves  to  external  assign- 
ment and  conjunction.  Even  music,  drawing,  and  manual 
training  are  profoundly  influenced  by  this  fact.  Their  own 
vital  aims  and  spirit  are  compromised,  or  even  surrendered, 
to  the  necessities  for  laying  out  a  course  of  study  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  year's  work  may  fit  externally  into  that  of 
the  next.  Thus  they  part  with  much  of  their  own  distinctive 
and  characteristic  value,  and  become,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, simple  additions  to  the  number  of  routine  studies  car- 
ried by  children  and  teacher.  They  serve  no  new  purpose  of 
their  own,  but  add  to  the  burden  of  the  old.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  when  the  burden  gets  too  great,  there  is  demand  that 
they  be  lopped  ofT  as  excrescences  upon  the  educational 
system. 

The  matter  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  has  a  pre- 
cisely similar  effect  upon  the  course  of  study.  It  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  child,  just  what  the  isolation  and  ex- 
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ternal  combination  already  alluded  to  are  from  the  side  of 
the  teacher.  The  things  of  the  spirit  do  not  lend  themselves 
easily  to  that  kind  of  external  inspection  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  examination.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to 
exact  quantitative  measurement.  Technical  proficiency,  ac- 
quisition of  skill  and  information,  present  much  less  difficulty. 
So  agcdn  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  those  traditional  subjects 
of  the  school  curriculum  which  permit  most  readily  of  a  me- 
chanical treatment — upon  the  three  R's  and  upon  the  facts  of 
external  classification  in  history  and  science,  matters  of  for- 
mal technique  in  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training.  Con- 
tinuity, order,  must  be  somehow  maintained — if  not  the 
order  and  method  of  the  spirit,  then  at  least  of  external  con- 
ditions. Nothing  is  gained  by  throwing  everything  into 
chaos.  In  this  sense  the  conservative  is  thoroly  right  when 
he  insists  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  established  traditions 
of  the  school  as  regards  the  tests  of  the  pupil's  ability  and 
preparation  for  promotion.  He  fails,  however,  to  recognize 
the  other  alternative:  that  the  looseness  and  confusion,  the 
vagxieness  in  accomplishment  and  in  test  of  accomplishment 
of  which  he  complains,  may  be  due,  not  to  the  new  studies 
themselves,  but  to  the  unfit  conditions  under  which  they 
operate. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  present  the  teacher 
is  hardly  enabled  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  educative  process  as 
a  whole,  and  accordingly  is  reduced  to  adding  together  the 
various  external  bits  into  which  that  unity  is  broken.  We  get 
exactly  the  same  result  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which 
the  course  of  study  is  determined.  The  fact  that  this  is  fixed 
by  board  of  education,  superintendent,  or  supervisor,  by  a 
power  outside  the  teacher  in  the  classroom,  who  alone  can 
make  that  course  of  study  a  living  reality,  is  a  fact  toO'  obvi- 
ous to  be  concealed.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy  to 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  tremendous  import  of  this  fact. 
As  long  as  the  teacher,  who  is  after  all  the  only  real  educator 
in  the  school  system,  has  no  definite  and  authoritative  posi- 
tion in  shaping  the  course  of  study,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
an  external  thing  to  be  externally  applied  to  the  child. 
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A  school  board  or  a  superintendent  can  lay  out  a  course  of 
study  down  to  the  point  of  stating  exactly  the  number  of 
pages  of  text-books  to  be  covered  in  each  year,  each  term 
and  month  of  the  year.  He  may  prescribe  the  exact  integers 
and  fraction  of  integers  with  which  the  child  shall  make 
scholastic  acquaintance  during  any  period  of  his  instruction; 
he  may  directly  or  indirectly  define  the  exact  shapes  to  be 
reproduced  in  drawing,  or  mention  the  exact  recipes  to  be 
followed  in  cooking.  Doubtless  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  who  makes  the  connections  between  these 
things  and  the  life  of  the  child  will  receive  incidental  atten- 
tion in  laying  out  these  courses.  But,  so  long  as  the  teacher 
has  no  definite  voice  the  attention  will  be  only  incidental; 
and,  as  a  further  consequence,  the  average  teacher  will  give 
only  incidental  study  to  the  problems  involved.  If  his  work 
is  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  imposed  upon  him, 
then  his  time  and  thought  must  be  absorbed  in  the  matter  of 
execution.  There  is  no  motive  for  interest  of  a  thoroly  vital 
and  alert  sort  in  questions  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  child  growth. 
He  may  be  called  upon  by  official  requirements,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstance,  to  be  a  student  of  educational  books 
and  journals,  but  conditions  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of 
being  a  student  of  the  most  fundamental  educational  prob- 
lems in  their  most  urgent  reality. 

The  teacher  needs  to  study  the  mechanics  of.  successfully 
carrying  into  efifect  the  prescribed  matter  of  instruction;  he 
does  not  have  to  study  that  matter  itself,  or  in  its  educative 
bearing.  Needless  to  say,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  actual 
course  of  study  is  to  emphasize  the  thought  and  time  given 
to  those  subjects  and  phases  of  subjects  where  there  is  most 
promise  of  success  in  doing  the  exact  things  prescribed.  The 
three  R's  are  again  magnified,  and  the  technical  and  routine 
aspects  of  the  newer  studies  tend  to  crowd  out  those  ele- 
ments that  give  them  their  deeper  significance  in  intellectual 
and  moral  life.  Since,  however,  the  school  must  have  relief 
from  monotony,  must  have  "  interest,"  must  have  diversifica- 
tion and  recreation,  these  studies  become  too  easily  tools  for 
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the  introduction  of  the  supposedly  necessary  excitement  and 
amusement  of  the  child.  The  judicious  observer  who  sees 
below  the  surface,  but  not  to  the  foundation,  again  discounts 
these  studies.  Meanwhile  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  three 
R's  is  hampered  and  lessened  by  the  superaddition  of  the 
new  ways  of  employing  time,  whether  they  be  routine  or  ex- 
citing in  character. 

It  may  easily  be  said  that  the  classroom  teacher  at  present 
is  not  sufficiently  educated  to  be  intrusted  with  any  part  in 
shaping  a  course  of  study.  I  waive  the  fundamental  question 
— the  question  of  democracy — whether  the  needed  education 
can  be  secured  withbut  giving  more  responsibility  even  to 
the  comparatively  uneducated.  The  objection  suggests  an- 
other fundamental  condition  in  our  present  school  procedure 
— the  question  of  the  status  of  the  teacher  as  regards  selec- 
tion and  appointment. 

The  real  Course  of  study  must  come  to  the  child  from  the 
teacher.  What  gets  to  the  child  is  dependent  upon  what  is 
in  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  the  teacher,  and  upon  the 
way  it  is  in  his  mind.  It  is  thru  the  teacher  that  the  value 
even  of  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book  is  brought  home 
to  the  child;  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  teacher's  under- 
standing of  the  material  of  the  lessons  is  vital,  adequate,  and 
comprehensive  will  that  material  come  to  the  child  in  the 
same  form;  in  the  degree  in  which  the  teacher's  understand- 
ing is  mechanical,  superficial,  and  restricted  the  child's  ap- 
preciation will  be  correspondingly  limited  and  perverted.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  obviously  futile  to  plan  large  expansions 
of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  beyond  the  education  of  the 
teacher.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  capacity  on  the  part  of 
truth  above  and  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  teacher  to 
filter  thru  to  the  mind  of  an  aspiring  child;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  certain,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  success  of 
the  teacher  in  teaching,  and  of  the  pupil  in  learning,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

To  put  literature  into  a  course  of  study  quite  irrespective 
ol  the  teacher's  personal  appreciation  of  literary  value — to 
say  nothing  of  accurate  discrimination  as  to  the  facts — is  to 
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go  at  the  matter  from  the  wrong  end.  To  enact  that  at  a 
given  date  all  the  grades  of  a  certain  city  shall  have  nature 
study  is  to  invite  confusion  and  distraction.  It  would  be 
comic  (if  it  were  not  tragic)  to  suppose  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  music  and  drawing  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  is  to  have  the  school  board  legislate  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  pupil,  covering  a  certain  prescribed 
ground,  shall  be  given  to  work  with  pencil  and  paper,  and 
to  musical  exercises.  There  is  no  magic  by  which  these 
things  can  pass  over  from  the  printed  page  of  the  school 
manual  to  the  child's  consciousness.  If  the  teacher  has  no 
standard  of  value  in  relation  to  them,  nO'  intimate  personal 
response  of  feeling  to  them,  no  conception  of  the  methods  of 
art  which  alone  bring  the  child  to  a  corresponding  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  attitude,  these  studies  will  remain  what 
precisely  they  so  often  are — passing  recreations,  modes  of 
showing  off,  or  exercises  in  technique. 

The  special  teacher  has  arisen  because  of  the  recognition 
of  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  average  teacher  to  get 
the  best  results  with  these  newer  subjects.  Special  teach- 
ing, however,  shifts  rather  than  solves  the  problem.  As  al- 
ready indicated,  the  question  is  a  twofold  one.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, not  only  of  what  is  known,  but  of  how  it  is  known.  The 
special  instructor  in  nature  study  or  art  may  have  a  better 
command  of  the  what — of  the  actual  material  tO'  be  taught, — 
but  be  deficient  in  the  consciousness  of  the  relations  borne 
by  that  particular  subject  to  other  forms  of  experience  in  the 
child,  and,  therefore,  to  his  own  personal  growth.  When  this 
is  the  case  we  exchange  king  log  for  king  stork.  We  ex- 
change an  ignorant  and  superficial  teaching  for  a  vigorous 
but  one-sided,  because  over-specialized,  mode  of  instruction. 
The  special  teacher  in  manual  training  or  what  not,  having 
no  philosophy  of  education, — having,  that  is,  no  view  of  the 
whole  of  which  his  own  subject  is  a  part, — isolates  that  study 
and  works  it  out  wholly  in  terms  of  itself.  His  beginning 
and  his  end,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  materials  and  meth- 
ods, fall  within  manual  training.  This  may  give  technical 
facility,  but  it  is  not  (save  incidentally)  education. 
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This  is  not  an  attack  upon  special  or  departmental  teach- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  I  have  just  pointed  out  that  this  mode 
of  teaching  has  arisen  absolutely  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  situation.  Since  our  present  teachers  are  so  largely 
an  outcome  of  the  older  education,  the  so-called  all-round 
teacher  is  for  the  most  part  a  myth.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  we  can  secure  the  all-round  teacher 
merely  by  instructing  him  in  a  larger  number  of  branches. 
In  the  first  place,  human  capacity  is  limited.  The  person 
whose  interests  and  powers  are  all-round  is  not  as  a  rule 
teaching  in  grade  schools.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  great 
scientific,  industrial,  and  political  enterprises  of  civilization. 
But  granted  that  the  average  teacher  could  master  ten  dis- 
tinct studies  as  well  as  five,  it  still  remains  true  that  without 
intellectual  organization,  without  definite  insight  into  the 
relation  of  these  studies  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  of 
life,  without  ability  to  present  them  to  the  child  from  the 
standpoint  of  such  insight,  we  simply  add  an  overburdened 
and  confused  teacher  to  the  overburdened  and  confused  child. 
In  a  word,  to  make  the  teaching  in  the  newer  studies  thoroly 
effective,  whether  by  specialists  or  by  the  all-around  teacher, 
there  must,  in  addition  to  knowledge  of  the  particular  branch, 
be  sanity,  steadiness,  and  system  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  instructor.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  carry  on 
the  education  of  the  child  apart  from  the  education  of  the 
teacher. 

If  I  were  to  touch  upon  certain  other  matters  fundamen- 
tally connected  with  the  problem  of  securing  the  teachers 
who  make  the  nominal  course  of  study  a  reality,  I  should  be 
started  upon  an  almost  endless  road.  However,  we  must 
not  pass  on  without  at  last  noticing  that  the  question  is  one 
of  political,  as  well  as  of  intellectual,  organization.  An  ade- 
quate view  of  the  whole  situation  would  take  into  account 
the  general  social  conditions  upon  which  depends  the  actual 
supplying  of  teachers  to  the  schoolroom.  The  education  of 
the  candidate,  of  the  would-be  teacher,  might  be  precisely  ^ 
that  outlined  above,  and  yet  it  would  remain,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, inoperative,  if  the  appointment  of  school-teachers  was 
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at  the  mercy  of  personal  intrigue,  political  bargaining,  and 
the  effort  of  some  individual  or  class  tO'  get  power  in  the 
community  thru  manipulation  of  patronage.  It  is  senti- 
mental to  suppose  that  any  large  and  decisive  reform  in  the 
course  of  study  can  take  place  as  long  as  such  agencies  influ- 
ence what  actually  comes  in  a  living  way  to  the  life  of  the 
child. 

Nor  in  a  more  comprehensive  view  could  we  be  entirely 
silent  upon  the  need  of  commercial  as  well  as  political  reform. 
Publishing  companies  affect  not  only  the  text-books  and  ap- 
paratus, the  garb  with  which  the  curriculum  clothes  itself, 
but  also  and  in  direct  fashion  the  course  of  study  itself;  New 
studies  are  introduced  because  some  pushing  firm,  by  a  happy 
coincidence,  has  exactly  the  books  which  are  needed  to  make 
that  study  successful.  Old  studies  which  should  be  entirely 
displaced  (if  there  be  any  logic  in  the  introduction  of  the 
new  one)  are  retained  because  there  is  a  vested  interest  be- 
hind them.  Happy  is  the  large  school  system  which  is  free 
from  the  congestion  and  distraction  arising  from  just  such 
causes  as  these.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  old  and  new 
education  as  if  it  were  purely  an  abstract  and  intellectual 
matter. 

But  I  cannot  enter  upon  these  larger  phases.  It  is  enough 
if  we  recognize  the  typical  signs  indicating  the  impossibility 
of  separating  either  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  course 
of  study  or  the  problem  of  its  practical  efficiency  from  intel- 
lectual and  social  conditions  which  at  first  sight  are  far  re- 
moved; it  is  Qnough  if  we  recognize  that  the  question  of  the 
course  of  study  is  a  question  in  the  organization  of  knowl- 
edge, in  the  organization  of  life,  in  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety. And,  for  more  immediate  purposes,  it  is  enough  to 
recognize  that  certain  conditions  imbedded  in  the  present 
scheme  of  school  administration  affect  so  profoundly  results 
reached  by  the  newer  studies,  by  manual  training,  art  and 
nature  study,  that  it  is  absurd  to  discuss  the  value  or  lack 
of  value  of  the  latter,  without  taking  these  conditions  into 
account.     I   recur   to   my   original   proposition:   that   these 
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studies  are  not  having  their  own  career,  are  not  exhibiting 
their  own  powers,  but  are  hampered  and  compromised  by  a 
school  machinery  originated  and  developed  with  reference 
to  quite  different  ends  and  aims.  The  real  conflict  is  not 
between  a  certain  group  of  studies,  the  three  R's,  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  symbols  and  tools  of  intellectual  life,  and 
other  studies  representing  the  personal  development  of  the 
child,  but  between  our  professed  ends  and  the  means  we  are 
using  to  realize  these  ends. 

The  popular  assumption,  however,  is  to  the  contrary.  It 
is  still  the  common  belief  (and  not  merely  in  popular  thought, 
but  among  those  who  profess  to  speak  with  authority)  that 
the  two  groups  of  studies  are  definitely  opposed  to  each  other 
in  their  aims  and  methods,  in  the  mental  attitude  demanded 
from  the  child,  in  the  kind  of  work  called  for  from  the  in- 
structor. It  is  assumed  that  we  have  a  conflict  between  one 
group  of  studies  dealing  only  with  the  forms  and  symbols  of 
knowledge,  studies  to  be  mastered  by  mechanical  drill,  and 
between  those  which  appeal  to  the  vital  concerns  of  child  life 
and  afford  present  satisfaction.  This  assumed  opposition 
has  been  so  clearly  stated  in  a  recent  educational  document 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  quoting  at  length: 

In  regard  to  education  we  may  divide  the  faculties  into  two  classes — the 
doing  faculties  and  the  thinking  faculties.  By  the  doing  faculties  I  mean 
those  mechanical  habits  which  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  are  pure  arts,  such  as  the  art  of  reading ;  that  of  performing 
arithmetical  operations  with  rapidity  and  correctness  ;  that  of  expressing 
thoughts  in  legible  characters,  and  in  words  of  grammatical  arrangement. 
These  arts  can  only  be  acquired  by  laborious  drilling  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  They  require  little  instruction, 
but  repetition  until  they  are  performed  with  ease  and  almost  pleasure. 
To  neglect  to  impart  these  habits  is  to  do  a  great  injury  to  the  child  ;  noth- 
ing should  be  substituted  for  them,  tho  instruction  in  other  branches 
which  require  more  thought  and  less  art  may  be  mingled  as  recreations 
with  them. 

I  have  never  seen  so  condensed  and  comprehensive  a  state- 
ment of  the  incompatibility  of  aims  and  method  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil  as  is  given  here.  On  one  side  we  have  "  do- 
ing faculties,"  by  which  is  meant  powers  of  pure  external 
efficiency.     These  find  their  expression  in  what  are  termed 
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"  arts,"  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  purely  mechanical  hab- 
its— sheer  routine  facility.  These  are  acquired  by  continued 
drill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  continued  laborious  repe- 
tition on  the  part  of  the  child.  Thought  is  not  required  in 
the  process,  nor  is  the  result  "  instruction  " — that  is,  a  real 
building  up  of  the  mind;  the  outcome  is  simply  command  of 
powers,  value  not  in  themselves,  but  as  tools  of  further  knowl- 
edge, as  "  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  The 
scheme  of  contrasting  studies  is  not  so  well  developed.  It 
is  made  clear,  however,  that  they  appeal  to  thought,  not  to 
mechanical  habits,  and  that  they  proceed  by  instruction,  not 
by  drill.  It  is  further  implied  that  their  exercise  is  attended 
not  so  much  with  labor  as  with  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the 
child — which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  have 
a  present  value  in  the  life  of  the  child,  and  are  not  mere 
instrumentalities  of  further  advancement.  The  situation  as 
regards  school  work  is  contained  in  the  proposition  that  the 
mechanical  facilities  based  upon  sheer  drill  and  laborious 
repetition  must  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  elementary  educa- 
tion, while  the  studies  which  involve  thought,  the  furnishing 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  result  in  a  direct  expansion  of  life, 
"  may  be  mingled  as  recreations."  They  may  be  permitted, 
in  other  words,  in  the  schoolroom  as  an  occasional  relief  from 
the  laborious  drill  of  the  more  important  studies. 

Here  is  the  dividing  wall.  The  wall  has  been  somewhat 
undermined;  breaches  have  been  worn  in  it;  it  has,  as  it  were, 
been  bodily  pushed  along  until  the  studies  of  thought,  of  in- 
struction, and  of  present  satisfaction  occupy  a  greater  bulk  of 
school  time  and  work.  But  the  wall  is  still  there.  The  me- 
chanical habits  that  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, the  art  of  reading,  of  performing  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, and  of  expressing  thought  legibly  and  grammatically, 
are  still  the  serious  business  of  the  schoolroom.  Nature 
study,  manual  training,  music,  and  art  are  incidents  intro- 
duced because  of  the  interests  they  provide,  because  they 
appeal  to  ability  to  think,  arouse  general  intelligence,  and 
add  to  the  fund  of  information.  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.     If  the  results  of  our  present  system  are 
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not  altogether  and  always  satisfactory,  shall  we  engage  in 
crimination  and  recrimination — setting  the  old  studies 
against  the  new  and  the  new  against  the  old — or  shall  we 
hold  responsible  the  organization,  or  lack  of  organization, 
intellectual  and  administrative,  in  the  school  system  itself?  If 
the  old  bottles  will  not  hold  the  new  wine,  it  is  conceivable 
thai  we  should  blame  neither  the  bottles  nor  the  wine,  but 
conditions  which  have  brought  the  two  into  mechanical  and 
external  relation  to  each  other. 

If  my  remarks  in  dwelling  upon  the  split  and  contradiction 
in  the  present  situation  appear  to  take  an  unnecessarily 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  view  is  optimism  itself  as  compared  with  the  theory  which 
holds  that  the  two  groups  of  studies  are  radically  opposed 
to  each  other  in  their  ends,  results,  and  methods.  Such  a 
theory  holds  that  there  is  a  fundamental  contradiction  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future  needs  of  the  child,  between 
what  his  life  requires  as  immediate  nutritive  material  and 
what  it  needs  as  preparation  for  the  future.  It  assumes  a 
fundamental  conflict  between  that  which  nourishes  the  spirit 
of  the  child  and  that  which  affords  the  instrumentalities  of 
social  progress.  The  practical  consequences  are  as  disastrous 
as  the  logical  split  is  complete.  If  the  opposition  be  an  in- 
trinsic one,  then  the  present  conflict  and  confusion  in  the 
schoolroom  are  permanent  and  not  transitory.  We  shall  be 
forever  oscillating  between  extremes:  now  lending  ourselves 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  introduction  of  art  and  music  and 
manual  training,  because  they  give  vitality  to  the  school  work 
and  relief  to  the  child;  now  querulously  complaining  of  the 
evil  results  reached,  and  insisting  with  all  positiveness  upon 
the  return  of  good  old  days  when  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic  were  adequately  taught.  Since  by  the  theory 
there  is  no  possibility  of  an  organic  connection,  of  co-opera- 
tive relation,  between  the  two  types  of  study,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  each  in  the  curriculum  must  be  decided  from  arbi- 
trary and  external  grounds;  by  the  wish  and  zeal  of  some 
strong  man,  or  by  the  pressure  of  temporary  popular  senti- 
ment.    At  the  best  we  can  get  only  a  compromise;  at  the 
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worst  we  get  a  maximum  of  routine  with  a  halo  of  sentiment 
thrown  about  it,  or  a  great  wish-wash  of  superficiaHty  cover- 
ing up  the  residuum  of  grind. 

As  compared  with  such  a  view,  the  conception  that  the 
conflict  is  not  inherent  in  the  studies  themselves,  but  arises 
from  maladjustment  of  school  conditions,  from  survival  of 
a  mode  of  educational  administration  that  was  adapted  to 
different  ends  from  those  which  now  appeal  to  us,  is  encour- 
agement itself.  The  problem  becomes  first  an  intellectual 
and  then  a  practical  one.  Intellectually  what  is  needed  is  a 
philosophy  of  organization;  a  view  of  the  organic  unity  of 
the  educative  process  and  educative  material,  and  of  the  place 
occupied  in  this  whole  by  each  of  its  own  parts.  We  need 
to  know  just  what  reading  and  writing  and  number  do  for 
the  present  life  of  the  child,  and  how  they  do  it.  We  need 
to  know  what  the  method  of  mind  is  which  underlies  subject- 
matter  in  cooking,  shop  work,  and  nature  study,  so  that  they 
may  become  effective  for  discipline,  and  not  mere  sources  of 
present  satisfaction  and  mere  agencies  of  relief — so  that  they 
too  may  become  as  definitely  modes  of  effective  preparation 
for  the  needs  of  society  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
have  ever  been. 

With  our  minds  possessed  by  a  sane  and  coherent  view  of 
the  whole  situation,  we  may  attempt  such  a  gradual,  yet  posi- 
tive, modification  of  existing  procedure  as  will  enable  us  to 
turn  theory  into  practice.  Let  us  not  be  too  precipitate,  how- 
ever, in  demanding  light  upon  just  what  to  do  next.  We 
should  remember  that  there  are  times  when  the  most  practi- 
cal thing  is  to  face  the  intellectual  problem,  and  to  get  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  theoretical  factors  involved. 
The  existing  situation,  with  all  its  rigidity  and  all  its  con- 
fusion, will  nevertheless  indicate  plenty  of  points  of  leverage, 
plenty  of  intelligent  ways  of  straightening  things  out,  to  one 
who  approaches  it  with  any  clear  conviction  of  the  ends  he 
wishes  to  reach,  and  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  An  enlight- 
enment of  vision  is  the  prerequisite  of  efficiency  in  conduct. 
The  conservative  may  devote  himself  to  the  place  of  reading 
and  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  curriculum  so  that  they 
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shall  vitally  connect  with  the  present  needs  of  the  child's  life, 
and  afford  the  satisfaction  that  always  comes  with  the  fulfill- 
ment, the  expression,  of  present  power.  The  reformer  may 
attack  the  problem,  not  at  large  and  all  over  the  entire  field, 
but  at  the  most  promising  point,  whether  it  be  art  or  manual 
training  or  nature  study,  and  concentrate  all  his  efforts  upon 
educating  alike  the  community,  the  teacher,  and  the  child 
into  the  knowledge  of  fundamental  methods  of  individual 
mind  and  of  community  life  embodied  in  that  study.  All  can 
devote  themselves  to  the  problem  of  the  better  education  of 
the  teacher,  and  doing  away  with  the  hindrances  to  placing 
the  right  teacher  in  the  schoolroom;  to  the  hindrances  of 
continued  growth  after  he  is  placed  there.  The  American 
people  believe  in  education  above  all  else,  and  when  the  edu- 
cators have  come  to  some  agreei^ient  as  to  what  education  is, 
the  community  will  not  be  slow  in  placing  at  their  disposal  the 
equipment  and  resources  necessary  t©  make  their  ideal  a 
reality. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  intentionally  emphasized 
the  obstacles  to  further  progress,  rather  than  congratulated 
you  upon  the  progress  already  made.  The  anomaly  and  con- 
fusion have,  after  all,  been  of  some  use.  In  some  respects  the 
blind  conflict  of  the  last  two  generations  of  educational  his- 
tory has  been  a  better  way  of  changing  the  conditions  than 
Avould  have  been  some  wholesale  and  a  priori  rearrangement. 
The  forms  of  genuine  growth  always  come  slowly.  The 
struggle  of  the  newer  studies  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  cur- 
riculum, with  all  the  attendant  confusion,  is  an  experiment 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale;  an  experiment  in  natural  selec- 
tion, in  the  survival  of  the  fit  in  educational  forms. 

Yet  there  must  come  a  time  when  blind  experimentation 
is  to  give  way  to  something  more  directed.  The  struggle 
should  bring  out  the  factors  in  the  problem,  so  that  we  can 
go  more  intelligently  to  work  in  its  solution.  The  period  of . 
blind  striving,  of  empirical  adjustment,  trying  now  this  and 
now  that,  making  this  or  that  combination  because  it  is 
feasible  for  the  time  being,  of  advancing  here  and  retreating 
there,  of  giving  headway  now  to  the  instinct  of  progress  and 
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now  to  the  habit  of  inertia,  should  find  an  outcome  in  some 
illumination  of  vision,  in  some  clearer  revelation  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation.  As  this  comes,  the  time  grows  ripe  for 
scientific  experimentation;  that  is,  for  a  more  organized 
philosophy  of  experience  in  education,  and  for  a  correspond- 
ing attempt  to  regulate  conditions  so  as  to  make  actual  the 
aims  recognized  as  desirable.  It  is  uneconomical  to  prolong 
the  period  of  conflict  between  incompatible  tendencies.  It 
makes  for  intellectual  hypocrisy  to  suppose  that  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  are  not  doing.  It  weakens  the  nerve  of  judg- 
ment and  the  fiber  of  action  to  submit  to  conditions  which 
prevent  the  realization  of  aims  to  which  we  profess  ourselves 
to  be  devoted. 

My  topic  is  the  situation  as  regards  the  course  of  study. 
In  a  somewhat  more  limited  and  precise  view  than  I  have 
previously  taken  of  the  situation,  I  believe  we  are  now  near- 
ing  the  close  of  the  time  of  tentative,  blind,  empirical  experi- 
mentation; that  we  are  close  to  the  opportunity  of  planning 
our  work  on  the  basis  of  a  coherent  philosophy  of  experience 
and  of  the  relation  of  school  studies  to  that  experience;  that 
we  can  accordingly  take  up  steadily  and  wisely  the  effort  of 
changing  school  conditions  so  as  to  make  real  the  aims  that 
command  the  assent  of  intelligence. 

John  Dewey 

University  of  Chicago. 


IV 
NOTES   ON   FOREIGN   SCHOOLS   (II) 

It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  once  said  that  the 
atmosphere  is  composed  of  four  parts — oxygen,  nitrogen, 
carbonic-acid  gas,  and  education.  If  this  is  true  at  home  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  none  the  less  of  a  meteorological  fact 
abroad.  The  dissatisfaction  with  old  methods  and  ideals  is 
pronounced,  and  almost  everywhere  there  is  earnest  en- 
deavor to  make  the  work  of  the  schools  take  a  more  direct 
and  efficient  bearing  upon  the  practical  problems  of  every- 
day Hfe.  In  foreign  countries  conditions  under  which  the 
reformation  must  be  worked  out  are  vastly  different  from 
those  which  environ  the  workings  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  There  are  a  few  traditions  in  this 
country  which  offer  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  work  of 
reform;  but  all  combined  they  are  but  a  shadow  when  com- 
pared with  the  stuff  that  composes  the  substance  of  those 
found  abroad.  These  oppose  themselves  as  almost  insupera- 
ble barriers  to  much  that  we  are  pleased  to  call  progress. 

In  this  country  the  public  schools  have  not  wholly  escaped 
the  adverse  influence  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  before  our  sys- 
tem can  rise  to  a  much  higher  level  of  efficiency  that  influ- 
ence will  yet  have  to  be  fully  reckoned  with.  But,  in  the  old 
countries  where  the  Church  for  centuries  has  dominated  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  people,  dictating  not  only  how  much 
they  shall  have,  but  what  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  shall 
be,  the  weight  of  tradition  seems  almost  too  great  to  be  lifted. 
Again,  in  this  country,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  something 
of  class  distinction;  but  our  history  shows  that  the  people 
composing  the  classes  have  been  continually  shifting  from 
one  to  another,  and  the  ever-present  possibility  of  such 
changes  has  served  to  make  all  parties  somewhat  mindful  of 
each  other's  interests.     But  in  countries  where  these  classes 
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have  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  where  the  people  now 
composing  them  have  descended,  time  out  of  mind,  from 
ancestors  of  similar  social  and  political  position,  each  class 
has  grown  to  feel  that  neither  has  any  mission  on  earth  in 
common  with  the  other. 

In  the  United  States  the  feeling  that  education  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  state  is  the  dominant  one.  In  most  instances,  in 
other  countries,  the  education  of  the  masses  has  been  the 
function  of  private  enterprise  and  of  individuals.  As  a  result, 
there  are  jealousies  which  seem  to  isolate  many  good  school 
people  from  each  other,  who  should  be  better  acquainted,  and 
whose  work,  if  united  by  a  common  purpose,  might  be  made 
much  more  efifective.  This  feeling  of  separateness  is  not  at 
once  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  even  when  the  schools  are  all  brought 
under  a  common  governmental  scheme. 

But  in  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  and  others  of  a, 
minor  nature  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  spirit  of  progress 
in  education  is  almost  as  much  alive  in  the  chief  foreign  coun- 
tries as  it  is  at  home,  and  the  American  visitor  finds  a  great 
deal  to  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit. 

Between  the  class  of  schools  described  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Review,  which  represent  the  extreme 
front  of  radicalism  and  those  in  the  extreme  of  conservatism, 
there  are  many  grades  of  school  work,  all  of  which  are  being 
inspired  with  a  desire  to  modernize  and  improve  educational 
means  and  methods.  An  interesting  school  of  this  class, 
which  was  opened  as  late  as  September  20,  1898,  is  the  Car- 
diff School  for  Boys,  located  at  CardifT,  Wales.  The  work 
there  is  being  pushed  with  great  thoughtfulness  and  enthusi- 
asm under  the  head-mastership  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  who  is 
already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review. 
Mr.  Findlay  brushes  aside  all  commercial  or  technical  aims 
as  secondary,  and  sets  up  character  as  the  ideal  for  which  edu- 
cation should  stand.  He  seeks  to  have  the  boys  realize  this 
ideal  thru  the  development  and  organization  of  the  school  as 
a  society.  To  this  end  the  Cardiff  school  makes  a  special  fea- 
ture of  what  is  called  the  "  house  system."  The  boys,  on 
entering,  are  distributed  for  teaching  purposes  into  "  forms/* 
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as  follows:  Junior  division,  upper  and  lower  forms,  average 
age  eleven  and  one-half  years;  middle  division,  III  and  IV 
forms,  average  age  twelve  and  one-half  years ;  senior  division, 
forms  upper  IV  and  upper  V,  ages  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen years.  No  one  is  retained  in  the  school  beyond  the 
latter  age  without  special  arrangement,  as  at  that  period  of 
their  work  the  boys  are  supposed  to  be  fitted  to  enter  tech- 
nical schools  or  the  universities.  For  the  purposes  of  de- 
veloping, organizing,  and  maintaining  the  corporate  life  of 
the  school  as  a  social  body,  on  entering  the  boys  are  dis- 
tributed into  "  houses,"  each  of  which  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  two  of  the  instructors,  one  called  a  tutor  and  an- 
other a  vice  tutor.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  there  were 
three  "  houses,"  A,  B,  and  C,  each  consisting  of  about  forty 
boys.  Each  pupil  remains  attached  to  the  same  house  thru- 
oiit  his  school  life.  The  "  house  "  provides  an  organization 
/adapted  to  the  social  needs  of  young  people,  guiding  their 
active  pursuits  in  games  and  other  out-of-door  employments; 
'.and,  above  all,  it  gives  opportunity  for  esprit  de  corps,  for 
^elf-denying  devotion  to  a  common  cause;  which  is  the  best 
augury  for  good  citizenship  and  patriotism  in  later  years. 

Iij  the  course  of  study  the  subjects  are  grouped  according 
to  the  following  principles:  (i)  Equipment  for  character,  the 
humanities  taking  the  chief  place;  (2)  equipment  for  a  liveli- 
hood, the  studies  bearing  upon  the  special  career  for  which 
the  boy  is  destined;  (3)  balance  of  studies,  to  secure  an  all- 
round  development:  culture  in  knowledge  (humanities  and 
natural  science)  and  in  skill  (all  forms  of  expression);  recrea- 
tion; (4)  correlation,  such  an  interchange  among  subjects  as 
to  enable  all  to  contribute  toward  a  realization  of  the  ideal 
.of  character;  (5)  sequence,  the  proper  development  of  each 
branch  of  study,  following  the  needs  of  the  developing  mind 
thru  childhood  and  youth.  The  spirit  of  this  school  is  un- 
doubtedly much  in  advance  of  the  course  of  study  as  here 
indicated.  The  good-fellowship  among  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, each  with  the  other,  seemed  to  show,  what  really  ought 
to  be  true,  that  the  equipment  for  character  does  not  lie  alone 
in  the  few  studies  set  apart  for  the  special  function  of  char- 
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acter-building.  School  people  appear  to  be  the  last  to  dis- 
cover that  the  lowly  but  Heaven-ordained  employments  by 
which  mankind  earns  its  livelihood,  themselves  contain  the 
real  stuff  of  the  humanities;  that  when  these  employments 
really  enlist  the  whole  being  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
individual  and  society,  then  is  character-building  in  its  best 
sense  assured.  Everything  else  is  secondary,  and  but  tribu- 
tary. Fortunately,  whether  the  course  of  study  recognizes 
their  true  function  or  not,  the  natural  interests  and  occupa- 
tions necessary  to  the  social  organization  of  the  school  will 
continue  to  be  the  efficient  factors  in  character-building, 
and  their  influence  will  be  fresh  and  potent  when  what  was 
gleaned  from  the  so-called  humanities  has  been  long  for- 
gotten. As  a  diversion,  amusing  but  showing  something  of 
the  communal  life  of  the  school,  the  head  master  and  one  of 
his  teachers  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess.  Each  had  his 
own  board  at  home  and  a  third  was  provided  at  the  school. 
Upon  the  latter,  which  occupied  a  place  in  the  corridor,  the 
moves  of  each  player  were  shown  from  day  to  day.  The 
school  appeared  to  be  following  the  game  with  great  delight, 
the  pupils  seeming  to  have  almost  a  war-bulletin  interest 
in  the  board  each  morning.  In  the  goverriment  of  the  school 
a  mild  form  of  the  "prefect  system"  is  employed,  under  which 
the  day's  offenders  are  tried,  sentenced,  and  punished  by 
some  of  the  older  pupils.  While  it  is  not  wholly  bad,  the 
system  seemed  rather  out  of  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cap  and  gown  gen- 
erally worn  in  England  by  the  instructors.  When  it  hap- 
pens, as  it  occasionally  does,  that  these  garments  are  not 
especially  tidy,  the  effect  upon  an  unbiased  observer  is  to 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  wearer  rather  than  to  add  to 
it.  But  this  is  a  minor  matter.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Findlay's  realization  of  the  school's  ideal  is  the  fact 
that  "  the  school  is  submitted  to  annual  inspection  and  ex- 
amination by  competent  examiners."  The  school  stands  for 
character,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  "  competent  ex- 
aminers "  that,  if  they  were  to  hunt  for  signs  of  character 
anywhere  on  earth  except  in  a  schoolroom,  the  ordinary  ex- 
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amination  test  would  be  the  last  they  would  think  of  apply- 
ing. If  character  is  to  become,  actually,  the  great  end  of 
all  the  work,  then  the  teachers  who  live  with  the  boys  under 
the  excellent  conditions  for  development  which  this  school 
affords  are  the  really  competent  examiners,  not  an  outside 
board  whose  demands  may  be  met  easily  by  a  few  set  formulae 
turned  off  for  the  occasion.  These  remarks  express  merely 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  and  are  not  inspired  by  any  com- 
ment or  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Findlay  on  the  function  of  his 
board  of  examiners. 

Among  those  abroad  who  take  advanced  grounds  as  ex- 
ponents of  the  theory  of  concentration  in  education,  Pro- 
fessor Patrick  Geddes  of  Edinburgh  occupies  a  leading  place. 
In  his  Outlook  Tower,  located  at  the  head  of  historic  old 
High  Street,  every  stone  of  which  is  eloquent  of  the  past, 
and  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  castle,  overlooking 
the  entire  city  and  country  for  miles  around,  he  is  making 
a  great  effort  to  render  objective  and  to  give  concrete  ex- 
pression to  his  theories  of  education.  The  old  building  itself, 
in  its  arrangement,  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Geddes'  work. 
The  tower-like  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  which  has 
for  a  pinnacle  a  cylindrical  chamber  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  This  chamber,  open  on 
one  side,  revolves  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  contains  a  plane 
mirror  set  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  landscape  downward  thru  a  lens.  At  about  the  height  of 
a  table  above  the  floor  of  the  dome,  which  is  a  chamber  that 
can  be  darkened,  and  is  some  ten  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
a  white  stage  is  suspended  to  receive  the  pictures  formed  by 
the  lens  overhead.  By  varying  the  angle  of  the  mirror  the 
nearer  or  more  remote  portions  of  the  landscape  may  be 
brought  down  upon  the  stage  in  a  wonderfully  interesting 
and  realistic  moving  picture  about' four  or  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter. With  the  mirror  turned  to  the  west  one  finds  displayed 
before  him  the  gray  old  castle  perched  upon  its  ancient  vol- 
canic plug,  now  denuded  until  on  three  sides  it  presents  al- 
most a  sheer  precipice  rising  four  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
above  the   sea.      On  the  fourth   side  is   the  broad   sloping 
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esplanade  whose  rough  cobblestones  are  not  more  numerous 
than  the  bones  of  the  witches  and  martyrs  and  early  reform- 
ers who  perished  there,  most  of  whom  had 

"  Lived  unknown 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven." 

Now  on  this  spot  we  watch  the  evolutions  of  soldiery  in  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who^  are  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  the  front  in  South  Africa. 

Turning  the  mirror  to  the  opposite  side  it  brings  to  view 
the  panorama  of  old  High  Street  and  the  long  slope  reach- 
ing to  the  ruins  of  Holyrood.  This  thorofare,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  abode  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  many  of  whose  buildings  still  display  stilted  Latin 
inscriptions,  the  impress  of  their  early  aristocratic  owners,  is 
now  thoroly  infested  with  besotted  creatures  in  human  form. 

To  the  west,  across  the  natural  moat  dug  by  a  glacier, 
fronted  by  Prince's  Street,  is  the  New  City,  instinct  with 
modern  life  and  in  sharpest  contrast  with  Castlehill.  From 
the  east  is  brought  down  King  Arthur's  Seat,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  more  than  eight  hundred  feet,  and  beyond  this  a 
country  landscape  that  blurs  out  in  the  distant  haze. 

From  the  technical  side  alone  this  great  picture  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  instructive.  The  color  values  of  the 
landscape  and  the  perspectives  are  revelations  to  anyone  not 
trained  to  observe  as  an  artist.  But  far  beyond  this,  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole  is  impressive.  Before  the  scenes  sO'  pre- 
sented one  simply  must  study  not  merely  history,  but  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  life.  Without  effort  the  imagination 
dissolves  the  present  picture  into  one  of  the  past.  Gnawed 
by  the  ancient  tooth  of  time,  the  landscape  presents  to  the 
whole  a  background  of  mountain,  hill,  valley,  plain,  loch,  and 
sea.  These  natural  features  have  written  something  into 
every  chapter  of  human  history  enacted  here,  having  minis- 
tered to  bespangled  prince  and  wretched  pauper,  each  in  his 
turn,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  prophesy  a  new  life. 

Placed  in  vital  touch  with  the  problems  of  life  on  this  spot, 
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with  a  glimpse  of  its  origin  and  a  hint  of  its  destiny,  by  means 
of  the  vivid  presentations  of  this  living  picture,  one  is  im- 
pelled to  seek  for  the  ties  that  unite  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  to  study  the  contributions  it  has  received  from 
without.  Descending  to  the  next  floor  below,  and  stepping 
out  upon  a  flat  roof  of  stone,  the  students'  attention,  by 
means  of  lines  cut  in  the  stone,  is  directed  to  other  great 
centers  of  life  in  the  kingdom,  the  empire,  and  the  globe. 
In  a  room  on  this  floor  there  is  an  arrangement  called  an 
episcope.  By  means  of  this,  all  the  other  important  places  on 
the  earth  are  shown  on  a  flat  surface  in  their  relations  to 
Edinburgh  as  a  center.  A  body  representing  the  sun  is  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  the  room;  on  a  shelf  around  the 
wall  a  globe  is  moved  by  means  of  which  the  problems  of 
mathmetical  geography  may  be  studied.  Adjoining  is  a 
cloister-like  room  into  which  ground  glass,  while  obscuring 
the  view,  admits  the  light.  Here  the  student,  undisturbed 
by  sights  and  sounds  without,  may  give  expression  in  some 
concrete  form  to  the  image  he  has  constructed  from  his  ob- 
servations. 

Another  room  below  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  British 
Isles,  a  large  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  painted  all 
over  the  floor.  Here  also  is  a  fine  relief  model  of  the  coun- 
try covered  by  Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  Painted  upon 
the  walls  are  pictures  of  both  local  and  general  historic  in- 
terest. On  the  floor  below,  the  study  of  the  world  is  reached. 
There  is  suspended  here  a  four-foot  globe  which,  with  sundry 
accessories,  brings  to  the  student  the  various  suggestions 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  his  earth-picture.  Adjoin- 
ing the  rooms  containing  the  illustrative  materials  are  library 
rooms  supplied  with  books  and  papers  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  student,  who  may  use  them  as  required.  Passing  from 
below  upward,  therefore,  the  student  sees  the  whole  from 
one  point  of  view;  and  from  above  downward,  he  sees  it 
from  another;  and  into  this  one  center  all  the  subject-matter 
for  the  study  of  life  converges.  It  is  the  aim  of  Professor 
Geddes  to  establish  in  one  place  for  the  benefit  of  students 
what  shall  be,  at  once,  observatory,  laboratory,  library,  gal- 
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lery,  and  museum.  It  is  a  great  conception,  whose  illustra- 
tion in  Outlook  Tower  is  infinitely  greater  in  its  suggestive- 
ness  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  its  realization  in  the  space  pro- 
vided. During  the  year  Mr.  Geddes  and  others  who'  work 
here  meet  classes  who  study  sociological,  scientific,  and  other 
subjects.  The  summer  meeting  is  a  great  feature  of  the  work 
of  Outlook  Tower.  Tho  of  recent  origin,  it  is  a  popular 
movement  that  attracts  educational  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Properly  developed  and  carefully  presented  to 
the  Edinburgh  teacher,  as  a  center  of  study,  Outlook  Tower 
might  prove  itself  immensely  helpful  in  vivifying  the  work  of 
the  pupils.  While  in  America  such  facilities  for  work  would 
be  sought  for  and  almost  immediately  utilized,  in  Edinburgh 
the  pulse  beats  slower,  and  considerable  time  must  yet  elapse 
before  it  there  obtains  due  recognition. 

The  one  school  abroad  which,  in  recent  years,  has  influ- 
enced teaching  most  strongly  in  this  country  is  that  in  charge 
of  Professor  Rein  at  Jena.  Unfortunately  the  time  the  writer 
was  able  to  give  to  this  school  was  too  brief  to  admit  of  the 
careful  study  which  its  work  and  reputation  would  warrant. 
A  glance,  however,  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  discover 
some  of  the  vital  things  that  have  contributed  to  make  this 
school  and  its  master  justly  famous.  In  the  first  place,  the 
teachers,  who  are  close  students  of  Professor  Rein's  work  in 
the  University  of  Jena,  seemed  to  hkve  attempted  the  most 
exhaustive  preparation  for  the  lessons  they  were  required  to 
teach.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  if  persistently  and 
intelligently  kept  up,  this  habit  alone  will  make  any  school 
famous.  It  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Germans  that  their 
teachers  are  expected  to  know  a  great  deal  before  they  begin 
to  teach.  But  beyond  this  it  was  evident  in  the  recitation 
that  the  method  of  presentation  had  received  careful  atten- 
tion, even  almost  to  the  point,  it  would  seem,  of  overdoing. 
It  is  said  that  if,  in  his  teaching,  the  instructor  thru  embar- 
rassment or  oversight  misses  one  of  his  "  formal  steps,"  the 
boys  themselves  will  call  him  back  to  it.  The  alertness,  gen- 
uine interest,  and  earnestness  uniformly  displayed  by  the 
pupils  were  admirable.    At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  program 
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contained  the  following  subjects:  Religion,  history,  English, 
reading,  geography,  science,  writing,  drawing,  and  music. 
The  school  consisted  of  three  divisions  of  about  a  dozen 
pupils  each,  representing  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar grades.  One  receives  the  impression  that  the  work  is 
somewhat  stiffened  thru  overmethodizing;  much  appeared  to 
be  done  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  offered  by  drill  in  its* 
baldest  sense.  A  number  lesson  in  the  youngest  grade  con- 
sisted of  counting  and  adding  colored  spots  on  a  card  by 
means  of  which  the  "  9's  "  were  taught  and  reviewed.  In 
this  lesson,  precisely  the  same  formulae,  as  answers,  were  exacted 
from  all  the  pupils.  The  answers  by  the  pupils  thruout  the 
school  were  all  given  in  an  unnaturally  loud  and  bawling  tone 
of  voice.  There  is  one  peculiarity  noticed  in  the  smaller  pupils 
of  this  school  and  all  the  other  German  schools  visited.  If  a 
pupil  fails  to  give  a  correct  answer  he  droops  down  upon  his 
desk  and  weeps;  but  if  the  answer  is  correct  there  is  cor- 
responding rejoicing.  In  a  Berlin  school  for  girls,  where 
the  pupils  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  same  habit 
seemed  to  be  universal.  A  correct  answer  was  duly  cele- 
brated by  all  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pupil,  who  gave  it, 
vigorously  patting  their  breasts.  There  was  no  external 
cause  for  either  display  of  feeling,  so  far  as  one  could 
observe,  as  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  uniformly  courteous 
and  kind.  As  a  writing  lesson,  the  pupils  had  repeated  sev- 
eral times  the  story  of  ''  The  greedy  dog,"  which  they  had 
previously  read  and  dramatized  with  much  spirit.  In  music 
the  children  were  most  natural,  and  the  time  was  given  to 
singing  rather  than  to  drill.  As  a  preparation  for  the  draw- 
ing lesson  the  teacher  had  drawn  very  carefully  the  capital 
of  a  column  on  the  blackboard.  After  spending  considerable 
time  in  discussing  it  wdth  the  class,  they  copied  it  on  paper. 
In  science  there  seems  to  be  less  disposition  to  allow  the 
pupils  to  take  the  initiative  than  in  our  own  schools.  The 
teacher  does  most  of  the  work  for  the  pupils.  However,  it 
is  done  in  a  painstaking  and  skillful  manner.  English  was 
being  taught  by  a  young  man  from  England  who  was  trying 
the  "  direct  method,"  by  means  of  pictures.     Adjoining  the 
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schoolhouse  is  a  small  plot  of  ground  devoted,  in  season,  to 
the  cultivation  by  the  pupils  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  At 
the  time  of  this  visit,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
"  handwork,"  as  Americans  understand  it,  in  the  school.  Al- 
most everything  done  by  the  pupils  could  be  correctly  styled 
"  bookwork."  The  school  bears  the  strong  impress  of  Pro- 
fessor Rein's  ideas  concerning  the  place  that  history  should 
occupy  in  the  curriculum;  that  subject  is  maintained  as  the 
organizing  center.  Whatever  differences  may  be  held  re- 
garding their  application  in  schoolroom  details,  the  world  is 
glad  to  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  correlation  of  studies  which  Dr.  Rein  has  done  so 
much  to  emphasize  and  to  set  forth  in  a  tangible  form.  The 
spirit  which  his  work  infuses  into  the  lives  of  the  peasant  chil- 
dren who  compose  his  school,  the  enthusiasm  which  he  in- 
spires in  his  students,  and  the  vivifying  effect  of  his  influence 
felt  in  our  own  schools,  all  bear  indisputable  testimony  as  to 
the  practical  efficiency  of  his  philosophy  and  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  foreign  educa- 
tional field  is  that  presented  by  the  schools  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  masses  with  an  industrial  and  technical  education. 
In  this  country  the  opponents  of  manual  training  for  years 
were  able  to  hinder  its  introduction  into  the  schools  by  main- 
taining, among  others,  the  astonishing  proposition  that  it 
would  result  in  teaching  the  children  the  trades.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  just  why  this  would  be  a  serious  out- 
come, the  admission  of  manual  training  to  the  schools,  even 
on  trial,  was  hardly  countenanced  until  its  advocates  had 
calmed  the  fears  of  the  public  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
to  serve  a  lofty  moral  purpose  that  had  but  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  real  skilled  handwork  by  which  one  might  possi- 
bly earn  an  honest  living.  This  view  of  the  case  seemed  to 
be  urged  by  the  advocates  and  accepted  by  the  opponents  on 
the  theory  that,  ultimately,  we  are  to  become  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional people.  But  in  foreign  countries,  where  they  must 
confess  a  working-class  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  geyius  homo, 
the  industrial  schools  make  a  frank  avowal  that  it  is  their 
function  to  teach  the  trades. 
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One  of  the  best  schools  of  this  type  that  was  visited  is  the 
Heriot-Watt  College  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  F.  Grant  Ogilvie.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1 82 1  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  as  the  School  of  Arts.  In  his 
address  to  the  students  at  the  first  session,  the  founder  gave 
the  keynote  of  the  school's  mission  in  these  words:  "You 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  School  of  Arts  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  real  and  substantial 
instruction — not  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and  to  excite  your 
wonder  by  exhibiting  some  showy  experiments;  that  it  is 
intended,  in  a  word,  to  enable  you  to  carry  away  information 
that  will  be  of  solid  advantage  to  you  in  the  exercise  of  your 
trade."  At  the  present  time  the  college  announces  every 
facility  for  preparing  young  men  as  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, or  engineers,  and  for  supplying  evening  instruction 
to  those  desiring  it  who  are  already  employed.  The  building 
is  large  and  well  fitted  with  laboratories  and  shops  for  work 
in  mechanics,  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry,  which 
subjects  have  the  proper  accompaniments  of  drawing,  model- 
ing, etc.  The  night  classes  alone  number  about  fourteen 
hundred  students.  Some  of  these  are  preparing  for  appren- 
ticeship, and  others  are  those  who,  having  left  the  school  and 
served  their  apprenticeship,  have  now  returned  for  the  far- 
ther prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  school  is  open  to  al- 
most anyone  who  desires  help  of  a  mechanical  or  technical 
character.  In  addition  to  the  regular  staff  of  instructors, 
Principal  Ogilvie  has  added  others  who  have  been  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  trades  people.  These  work  at  their 
calling  during  the  day  and  give  instruction  to  classes  in  the 
evening.  Among  those  so  employed  were  an  architect,  a 
stone-mason,  a  house-decorator,  and  a  house-painter.  These 
people  bring  to  the  classroom  the  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  actual  work  in  its  relations  to  life,  and  thus 
do  much  to  establish  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
and  the  public  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  school. 

The  dualistic  conception  of  human  life  is  responsible  for 
no  greater  error  than  that  of  leading  people  to  suppose  that 
a  trade  school,  per  se,  can  turn  out  nothing  higher  than  a 
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muscular  and  skilled  but  brainless  and  uncultured  hand- 
worker. There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  this,  unless  it  is  the 
other  notion  that  has  dominated  the  schools  that  mental  de- 
velopment without  the  use  of  the  hands  can  result  in  the  high- 
est human  efficiency.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  mer- 
gence of  these  two  ideas  into  a  common  educational  scheme. 
The  technical  schools  of  the  type  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  work 
in  language  and  other  studies  of  a  literary  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  school  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  almost  all  of  the  pupil's  time,  having  with- 
drawn him  largely  from  the  home  occupations  and  other  em- 
ployments which  formerly  consumed  his  time  in  the  long 
vacations,  the  purely  literary  curriculum  has  proved  itself  ut- 
terly inadequate  in  furnishing  what  the  present  demands  of 
an  educated  person. 

In  the  Craft-School,  located  in  the  east  side  of  London, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  attempt  being  made  •"  to 
apply  technical  education  to  art  training."  This  school, 
started  ten  years  ago  under  the  name  of  the  Whitechapel 
Craft-School,  was  supported  at  first  by  subscriptions,  but  is 
now  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council.  The  curriculum  of  this  school 
is  identical  with  that  of  other  technical  and  art  schools,  but 
its  chief  purpose  is  to  apply  truly  pedagogic  methods  in  the 
training  of  the  craftsman.  It  seeks  to  develop  an  educational 
scheme  that  will  avoid  a  slavish  following  of  improper  work- 
shop methods,  the  result  of  a  corrupt  taste,  and  yet  it  aims 
to  so  ally  itself  with  the  world's  work  that  its  students  shall 
not  be  turned  out  to  find  no  commercial  demand  for  what  they 
can  do.  In  a  report  upon  the  school,  H.  Llewellyn  Smith 
says  that  the  idea  dominating  the  work  is  conveyed  by  two 
words,  development  and  correlation.  By  development  it  is 
the  aim  to  make  one  grade  of  the  work  merge  naturally  into 
the  following  one,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  adapted 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  developing  youth.  By  cor- 
relation the  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  various  crafts  as 
artistic  modes  of  expressing  thought,  varying  according  to 
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the  requirements  of  the  medium  to  be  used,  "  but  all  linked 
together  by  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed." This  school  has  a  warm  friend  and  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  in  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke,  who  is  one  of  Ruskin's 
pupils  and  the  moving  spirit  in  the  newer  art  work  of  the 
London  schools.  Mr.  Cooke  has  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  the  development  of  a  method  of  drawing  with 
color  which  he  calls  "  brushwork,"  in  which  the  pupils  use 
ordinary  paint  brushes  and  water-colors.  In  doing  this  work 
the  pupils  are  taught  to  take  a  natural  form,  such  as  a  leaf, 
a  flower,  a  bud,  or  a  fruit,  and  work  up  an  artistic  design  for 
some  particular  purpose.  In  the  Alma  School,  which  is  in 
a  location  certainly  not  favorable  for  the  observation  of  na- 
ture unaffected  by  man,  the  children  showed  remarkable  skill 
and  taste  in  the  use  sometimes  of  but  a  single  spray  or  leaf 
that  had  been  given  them  from  which  they  would  develop 
many  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs. 

In  the  Craft-school  the  designs  are  first  outlined  in  chalk 
on  small  blackboards,  each  about  eighteen  inches  by  two 
feet  square.  These  are  made  from  stiff  strawboard  covered 
with  blackboard  composition.  The  designs  are  further 
worked  up  in  color  with  stiff  brushes  on  rough  gray  paper. 
They  are  then  carried  forward  in  the  form  most  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  the  work.  In  some  cases  the  design  is  cut 
in  paper  stencils,  which  are  used  in  laying  the  figures  on  sur- 
faces. Again,  it  may  be  worked  out  in  hammered  brass  or 
copper  or  in  clay  from  which  plaster  casts  can  be  made. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  at  work  upon  a  plaster  frieze  which 
they  were  putting  up  in  the  hallway  of  the  school-building, 
and  the  effect  was  very  good  indeed.  In  other  cases"  the  fin- 
ished product  appeared  in  a  wood-carving.  One  boy  was 
nearing  the  completion  of  an  elaborately  carved  bracket  made 
from  a  solid  block  of  wood,  which  was  intended  to  fit  a  corner 
upon  which  a  bust  or  vase  might  be  placed. 

The  class  visited  consisted  of  about  fifteen  boys,  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  were  in  charge  of  Mr,  Ebenezer 
Cooke's  son,  Mr.  G.  C.  Cooke,  who  was  trained  in  this  school 
and  is  now  employed  as  the  teacher  of  drawing.    These  boys 
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attend  the  board  schools  during  the  day,  but  the  work  with 
Mr.  Cooke  is  alluring  enough  to  draw  them  tO'  the  Craft- 
School  from  six  till  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening — a  well- 
deserved  compliment  to  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher  and  a  sub- 
stantial justification  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke  is  an  earnest  and  most  inspiring  man, 
whose  life,  touched  by  the  spirit  of  his  master,  Ruskin,  is 
absolutely  devoted  to  alleviating  the  drudgery  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  none  too  attractive  Board  schools.  His  work 
shows  in  a  most  striking  and  convincing  manner  what  a  well- 
spring  of  artistic  Hfe  there  is  in  childhood,  even  under  sur- 
rounding conditions  that  are  most  unfavorable  for  its  devel- 
opment. The  designs  of  the  children,  worked  out  by  single 
strokes  of  the  brush,  both  as  to  color  combinations  and  as 
to  form,  were  in  many  instances  very  beautiful.  What  the 
early  awakening  and  encouragement  of  this  taste  and  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  will  do  for  these  children  as  long  as  they 
live,  for  their  homes  and  for  their  communities,  no  one  can 
possibly  estimate.  The  great  need  of  the  children  is  enlarged 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  nature.  A  certain  sameness  in 
the  designs  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  fact  that  the 
range  of  observation  of  natural  forms  has  been  limited. 
With  an  opportunity  to  feast  on  the  wealth  of  material  that 
an  ordinary  and  prosaic  landscape  would  afford,  the  value  of 
the  work  to  the  children  in  inspiration  and  result  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

In  Stepney  Causeway,  in  the  Whitechapel  district,  there 
is  an  institution  engaged  in  rescue  work  which  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Bernardo  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  only  require- 
ments for  admission  to  this  school  are  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion. Over  the  doorway  in  large  letters  there  is  the  state- 
ment that  no  destitute  child  of  any  race  or  creed  is  refused 
admission  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  foundation 
of  this  great  home  school,  which  deserves  an  entire  chapter 
to  itself,  is  industry.  A  model  in  all  the  appointments  of  life 
which  relate  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  welfare  of 
childhood,  the  institution  seeks  to  provide  almost  every  kind 
of  employment  that  is  capable  of  leading  to  an  honest  occu- 
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pation.  After  remaining  in  school  until  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  long  enough  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  the  children  are  allowed  to  choose  a  trade. 
A  tour  of  the  building  showed  the  boys  at  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  Shoe-making,  bristle-brush-making,  mat-mak- 
ing, blacksmithing,  tin-working,  printing,  baking,  carpenter- 
ing, and  tailoring.  The  last  was  chosen  largely  by  the  crip- 
ples who  were  unable  to  use  their  lower  limbs.  The  creche, 
the  hospital,  the  culinary  department,  laundry,  and  dormito- 
ries are  all  models  of  neatness  and  sanitary  arrangement. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  school  something  like  forty  thou- 
sand destitute  children  have  been  cared  for  in  the  institution. 
Dr.  Bernardo  has  devised  an  interesting  and  effective  plan 
for  looking  after  the  welfare  of  his  wards  after  they  leave  the 
home.  To  throw  them  back  into  the  slums  again  would  but 
make  matters  even  worse;  he  has  developed,  therefore,  an 
emigration  scheme  by  which  thousands  of  his  pupils  are  sent 
to  the  colonies.  Between  1882  and  1888  twenty-four  hun- 
dred were  sent  to  Canada  alone.  One  part  of  the  work  of 
the  carpenter  shop  is  to  make  the  "  Canada  chests  "  for  those 
who  emigrate.  More  than  this,  by  a  well-organized  system 
of  visitation,  these  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  looked  after 
and  assisted  in  establishing  and  maintaining  themselves  when 
they  have  landed  in  their  new  homes.  The  age  of  the  emi- 
grants is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  One  aristocratic  old  Eng- 
lish lady,  in  speaking  of  this  feature  of  Dr.  Bernardo's  work, 
was  highly  indignant — asserting  that  he  had  no  right  to  send 
to  other  countries  girls  whom  he  had  trained  up  to  "  service." 
when  English  homes  stood  so  greatly  in  need  of  just  such 
help.  But  the  secret  of  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  young 
emigrants  to  get  away  is  explained  in  their  most  frequent 
remark  that  they  want  to  go  to  some  place  where  they  "  can 
have  a  chance  " — something  that  they  certainly  would  be 
denied  if  they  "  went  out  to  service  "  in  the  English  homes 
of  the  class  to  which  this  woman  belonged.  At  Ilford,  in 
Essex,  a  village  of  cottage  homes  has  been  established,  and  is 
maintained  by  and  for  girls,  who  receive  a  careful  training 
corresponding  to  that  given  to  the  boys. 
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The  schools  of  the  common  people  in  England  and  France 
seem  to  be  beset  by  many  of  the  drawbacks  that  are  found 
in  our  own  public  schools,  and  some  of  the  evils  appear  to  be 
intensified.  In  the  former  country  primary  teachers  were 
found  that  had  charge  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  children  in  one  room!  As  a  result,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  concert  work.  One  principal  explained  that  it  was 
possible  to  thus  crowd  the  lower  grades  because  the  work 
there  had  to  be  more  mechanical!  In  Paris,  the  lycees  are 
excellently  housed,  fairly  equipped,  and  the  teachers  as  a 
rule  are  trained  and  scholarly  men,  but  the  boys  are  treated 
as  a  herd.  In  one  of  the  best  of  these  the  sleeping  apartment 
was  one  immense  room  in  which  a  hundred  or  more  boys 
were  domiciled.  Among  the  common  schools  one  looks 
in  vain  for  the  fine  school  buildings  that  now  almost  every 
small  town  in  this  country  can  afford.  In  Paris  the  school- 
house  is  frequently  on  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  and  is  to 
he  distinguished  from  the  other  buildings  that  present  a  solid 
front  in  an  endless  row  only  by  a  disreputable-looking  tri- 
color flag — the  symbol  of  the  republic.  The  inside  is  bare, 
unattractive,  poorly  lighted,  and,  apparently,  absolutely  with- 
out ventilation.  The  best  of  these  schools  have  equipments 
for  manual  training  and  a  considerable  amount  of  illustrative 
apparatus.  But  the  work  is  almost  without  exception  stiff 
and  bookish.  Nature  study  has  very  small  place  in  the 
schools  at  present,  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  setting  in 
the  direction  of  this  subject.  The  work  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall 
in  the  Manchester  Art  Museum  in  bringing  children  into 
•closer  touch  with  nature  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  point  out  briefly  a 
few  of  the  things  which  seem  to  mark  the  general  educa- 
tional situation  in  the  three  countries  visited — Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany. 

First,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  is  a  robust  and  well- 
organized  educational  movement  in  each  of  these  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  that  is  directed  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from 
the  bow  to  the  one  end — Democracy.  Tliey  are  not  mere 
coincidences.     They  are  more  than  accidents  of  the  time 
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growing  out  of  the  fortuitous  meeting  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  created  them.  The  enthusiastic  public  recognition 
and  support  which  they  receive  means  that  they  have  tapped 
a  current  of  pubUc  sentiment  that  is  setting  strongly  toward 
greater  individual  liberty.  Altho  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  of 
race  and  country,  these  neither  obscure  or  impair  the  single 
underlying  purpose  that  controls  them  all. 

Second,  the  best  schools  are  conducted  upon  the  idea  that 
the  school  is  the  home  of  the  pupil,  and  the  organization, 
therefore,  is  a  truly  social  one.  The  new  education  in  our 
own  country  is  aiming  to  put  the  school  into  the  home; 
abroad,  the  home  has  gone  into  the  school.  Whatever  may 
be  said  against  the  plan,  the  one  advantage  remains  that 
under  such  conditions  the  whole  current  of  the  child's 
thoughts  may  be  centered  upon  the  one  thing,  the  "  school 
home."  This  results  in  a  complete  enlistment  of  self  that  our 
public-school  system  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain. 

Third,  a  great  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  most  fa- 
vorable physical  environment.  Each  seeks  to  place  his 
school  under  the  almighty  influence  of  some  great  work  of 
nature.  Dr.  Lietz  said:  "  I  arranged  the  windows  of  these 
rooms  to  open  out  toward  the  Harz;  those  mountains  will 
teach  the  boys  as  much  as  I."  Abbotsholme  overlooks  an 
English  landscape  of  rarest  beauty.  Dr.  Badley  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  wooded  Downs  and  the  glorious  views  of  his 
new  location  in  Hampshire;  and  L'ficole  des  Roches  is  a 
name  significant  of  the  beautiful  location  of  the  school  in 
Normandy. 

Fourth,  the  attempt  is  made  in  the  "  home  schools  "  to  re- 
duce life  to  its  simplest  terms.  In  our  own  country  life  has 
become  so  complex  that  no  child  can  live  it  without  a  serious 
risk  of  becoming  a  nervous  wreck.  A  hundred  things  are 
brought  into  the  schools  only  to  whet  the  appetite  for  a  hun- 
dred more,  and  overburdened  nature  at  last  gives  way.  But 
in  the  schools  observed  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence 
between  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  and  their  wants,  II- 
senburg  is  the  simplest  of  all.     Sandals,  low  socks,  knicker- 
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bockers,  jerseys,  and  Tarn  O'Shanter  caps  form  the  outfit  of 
clothing;  the  food,  while  wholesome  and  abundant,  is  plain, 
and  all  equipment  is  such  that  the  boys  may  understand  and 
actually  use  it.  At  Abbotsholme  and  Bedales  there  is  the  same 
garb  for  the  boys  and  masters,  but  the  latter  wear  in  classrooms 
the  cap  and  gown. 

Fifth,  the  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  physical  train- 
ing. There  is  a  large  amount  of  time  spent  in  games,  ex- 
cursions, and  informal  exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  the  Ger- 
man and  English  schools  much  industrial  work  is  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  place,  and  the  tendency  is,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  games  a  secondary  place.  In  the  summer  great 
excursions  are  planned,  which  often  extend  thru  several  of 
the  continental  countries.  Each  of  the  principal  schools 
mentioned  in  the  former  article  has  visited  the  others,  making 
a  stay  of  several  weeks.  The  great  value  of  this  interchange 
of  courtesies  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Even  in  winter,  with 
four  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  Dr.  Lietz,  with  a  party  in- 
cluding some  of  his  youngest  boys,  climbed  the  Brocken. 
The  teaching  may  not  always  be  first-class,  but  the  aptitude 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  resulting  from  their  splendid  physi- 
cal condition  atones  for  much  of  it  that  is  poor.  The  boys 
are  able  to  learn  "  on  the  run." 

While  visiting  these  four  schools  the  writer  made  bold  to 
invite  the  masters  and  their  pupils  in  the  name  of  the  school 
people  of  the  United  States  to  visit  this  country  in  a  com- 
bined excursion  party  and  to  make  a  tour  during  the  long 
vacation.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  a  plan  was  seri- 
ously considered  for  the  present  summer,  but  unavoidable 
circumstances  in  each  case  have  arisen  which  will  prevent  its 
consummation  this  year.  All,  however,  have  expressed  the 
hope  of  carrying  out  the  plan  a  little  later.  One  need  not 
here  enlarge  upon  the  immense  educational  advantage  of 
such  an  international  excursion  to  both  the  host  and  the 
visitors. 

Sixth,  a  very  great  advantage  ofifered  by  the  "  home 
school  "  is  that  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  day  completely  with 
educative  work.    From  the  moment  the  boy's  eye  is  opened 
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in  the  morning  until  he  closes  it  at  night  there  is  incessant 
activity.  The  moral  leakage  which  usually  takes  place  in  the 
"  after-school "  hours  and  on  the  Saturday  vacation  is  prac- 
tically prevented.  It  seemed  not  like  the  dull  round  of  duty, 
but  the  joyous  doing  of  that  w^hich  everyone  felt  must  be 
done.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  boy  to  sequester  him- 
self either  for  the  purpose  of  sulking  or  plotting  mischief. 
The  schools  were  all  marked  by  a  healthy  good  nature,  and 
great  kindness  and  courtesy  prevailed.  The  teachers  have 
many  instances  to  show  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  of  this 
simple  life  and  straightforward  treatment. 

Seventh,  there  is  a  directness  expressed  in  the  purpose  of 
most  of  the  industrial  work  which  results  in  the  turning  out 
of  craftsmen  well  equipped  for  their  life  work  in  the  trades. 
It  must  be  observed  here,  however,  that  this  condition  •  of 
things  exists,  not  so  much  because  the  people  believe  in  the 
general  efficiency  of  handwork  in  a  scheme  of  liberal  culture, 
as  it  does  because  the  upper  classes  hold  that  anyone  bom  at 
the  tradesman's  social  level  ought  not  to  attempt  to  rise  any 
higher,  and  the  trade  school  is  therefore  the  special  form  of 
education  which  he  most  needs. 

There  is  the  spirit  of  a  new  education  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home;  but  its  great  handicap  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  funds. 
Everywhere  one  is  met  with  the  remark,  "  Oh,  you  can  do 
anything  in  America — you  have  the  money!  "  The  people 
most  interested  in  education  have  the  least  interest  in  war. 
When  improved  and  more  enlightened  educational  means  and 
methods  bring  the  dwellers  of  the  different  countries  into 
closer  contact  with  each  other,  then  may  one  hope  for  war 
to  cease.  In  education  there  is  but  one  nationality — but  one 
common  interest — that  of  humanity.  This  is  the  feeling  ex- 
hibited everywhere  by  the  people  who,  in  their  endeavors  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  masses  thru  improvement  in  the 
schools,  are  laying  the  really  solid  foundations  for  the  future. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 
School  of  Education, 

University  of  Chicago 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TESTS  ON   SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The  Iowa  Child-Study  Society  appointed  a  committee  in 
1899  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  some 
of  the  most  important  individual  needs  and  conditions  of  chil- 
dren in  school.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Professor  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  and  with  his  co-opera- 
tion the  writer,  undertook  to  work  out  a  series  of  tests  in  the 
psychological  laboratory  of  the  State  university,  and  to  give 
them  a  thoro  trial  in  the  public  school. 

Regarding  child-study,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  something  ought 
to  be  done;  it  is  more  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  should  be 
done;  it  is  hazardous  to  do  it.  The  field  is  so  vast,  the  ground 
so  unbroken,  the  means  at  command  so  crude,  local  tendencies 
so  varied,  individual  preferences  so  strong,  that  no  two  investi- 
gators would  work  out  the  same  solution  of  the  problem  before 
us.  The  following  suggestions  are  herewith  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion, criticism,  and  possible  trial,  now  after  we  have  our- 
selves found  them  successful  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
school. 

As  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  tests,  we  adopted  the  fol^ 
lowing  limitations  :  ( i )  They  shall  be  such  as  shall  best  reveal 
the  immediate  needs  and  further  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  the 
public  school.  (2)  They  shall  be  such  as  have  been  developed 
and  demonstrated  successfully  by  approved  methods  in  the 
laboratory.  (3)  They  shall  be  such  as  teachers  can  perform 
without  much  technical  training.  (4)  They  shall  be  the  best 
obtainable,  cost  of  apparatus  and  labor  being  secondary  con- 
siderations. (5)  They  shall  be  so  related  and  organized  that, 
when  taken  together,  they  shall  bring  out  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  the  child. 

Test  I. — (i)  Registration;  (2)  Systematic  observation. — 
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The  first  step  is  to  gather  what  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  teacher  and  the  school  records.  Under  the  head  of 
registration,  the  place,  date,  and  hour  of  the  test;  and  the  sex, 
age,  grade,  and  standing  of  the  child  are  reported  by  the 
teacher  in  the  room  to  which  he  belongs.  The  same  teacher 
also  records  her  estimate  of  the  child's  mental  ability  and 
bodily  health,  as  well  as  any  ailment,  bodily  defect,  or  marked 
peculiarity  known  to  her. 

A  physician  can  tell  much  about  the  peculiarities  and  needs 
of  a  child  by  a  brief  examination  without  instruments.  It  is 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  learn  the  elements  and  principal 
points  in  such  an  examination  and  make  the  test  profitably. 
These  systematic  observations  may  be  made  much  more  gen- 
eral than  the  exact  tests  which  follow,  and  therefore  they  con- 
stitute an  important  supplement  to  them.  The  throat  is  exam- 
ined for  deformations,  foreign  growths,  and  inflammations; 
likewise  the  nose.  Throat  and  nose  troubles  are  often  more 
serious  than  eye  troubles.  Developmental  defects,  signs  of 
degeneracy,  defective  nutrition,  balance  of  various  parts  of  the 
body,  motility,  irritability,  steadiness,  complexion,  and  texture 
of  the  skin,  eye-signs  of  organic  weakness  and  motor  disturb- 
ances, defective  speech  and  breathing,  inadequate  dress,  and 
objectionable  manners  are  observed.  In  order  to  make  this  test, 
the  teacher  must  have  read  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  and 
must  also  have  a  convenient  outline  scheme  for  the  observa- 
tions, as  there  are  several  points  to  be  observed  under  each 
head.  Such  an  outline  with  references  and  specific  directions 
will  be  published  in  the  final  report  on  these  tests.  There  is 
obviously  no  space  for  it  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

Only  one  piece  of  apparatus  is  employed  in  this  test.  It  is 
ostensibly  for  the  measuring  of  steadiness,  but  virtually  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  child  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
for  examination.  The  apparatus  is  Scripture's  steadiness 
gauge,  slightly  modified.  On  a  target  board  there  is  a  metal 
plate  which  has  two  round  holes  at  the  same  level,  each  one 
centimeter  in  diameter  and  five  centimeters  apart.  They  are 
separated  by  a  partition  which  projects  five  centimeters.  An 
electric  circuit  is  completed  from  the  metal  plate,  thru  a  dry 
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battery,  a  sounder,  and  a  sharps  pointer.  The  child  stands 
erect  before  the  target  and,  with  a  free-arm  lunge,  thrusts  the 
pointer  alternately  into  each  of  the  target  holes,  counting  how- 
many  times  he  succeeds  before  the  click  of  the  sounder  indi- 
cates a  failure.  He  is  allowed  to  continue  as  long  as  he  is 
wanted  in  this  attitude  of  attention  and  abstraction.  The 
number  of  successes  in  a  given  number  of  trials  is  a  measure  of 
his  steadiness. 

Test  II. — (i)  Physical  measurements;  (2)  Statistics. — A 
few  physical  measurements  are  necessary  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  other  results,  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  significance. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  these.  A  platform  scale  is  used  in  the 
weighing,  and  on  this  scale  is  also  a  height  gauge.  The  height 
of  the  shoe  heels  is  deducted  by  caliper  measurement.  The 
pulse  is  taken  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  series 
of  tests.  Chest  measure  and  chest  expansion  are  measured  by 
a  plain  tape  line.  Lung  capacity,  which  has  recently  been  well 
termed  "  vital  capacity,"  is  measured  by  a  wet  spirometer, 
which  shows  how  many  cubic  inches  of  air  can  be  expelled  from 
the  lungs  in  a  single  expiration.  Grip  is  measured  by  an  ad- 
justable coil-spring  dynamometer,  invented  by  Dr.  Smedley, 
school  expert  in  Chicago. 

Statistical  data  are  obtained  from  the  child  ( i )  on  the  distri- 
bution of  his  time  in  manual  labor,  active  play,  quiet  amuse- 
ment, mental  work,  and  sleep;  (2)  on  the  use  of  coffee  and  tea; 
and  (3)  on  the  causes  of  interruptions  in  school  attendance, 
cases  of  illness,  and  present  condition  of  health. 

Test  III. — Fatigue  and  physical  development. — This  test  is 
made  by  an  ergograph — "  work  writer."  The  ergograph  is  a 
piece  of  apparatus  by  means  of  which  graphic  records  of  the 
amount,  the  duration,  the  regularity,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  work  done  by  a  particular  set  of  muscles  and  the  cor- 
responding brain  centers  may  be  produced.  The  record  is 
called  a  fatigue  curve,  because  it  shows  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  power  to  work  as  fatigue  develops.  The  ergograph  is  seen 
in  Fig.  I.  A  is  an  adjustable  arm  rest.  The  child  lays  his 
outstretched  arm  upon  this  support  and  grasps  the  handle  B; 
the  chain  C  is  shortened  until  it  becomes  taut.     The  chain  con- 
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nects  with  a  rope  which  runs  over  a  pulley  and  back  to  the  coil- 
spring  D;  the  pull  on  the  handle  is  therefore  exerted  on  the 
spring.  The  record  of  the  amount  of  the  pull  is  made  on  the 
paper  strip  E,  which  is  stretched  over  two  rollers.  When  the 
spring  D  is  stretched,  the  lever  F  falls  a  corresponding  distance 
and  a  projecting  arm  G,  from  its  fulcrum,  carries  a  lead  pencil 
which  makes  a  tracing.  The  record  thus  made  is  permanent, 
and  the  amount  of  the  pull  may  be  read  off  at  any  time  by 
means  of  an  empirical  pound  scale.  For  every  pull  the  lever  H 
drops  and  thereby  moves  the  ratchet  wheel  I  along  one  notch ; 
this  moves  the  record  paper  forward  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
Thus  the  recording  is  entirely  automatic. 

The  child  stands  so  that  the  outstretched  arm  makes  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  median  plane.  Only  one  movement  is  per- 
mitted, namely,  the  upward  bending  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow. 
This  movement  was  selected  because  it  brings  into  action  those 
muscles  by  which  we  ordinarily  show  our  strength,  because  it 
is  a  natural  and  easy  movement,  not  dangerous  to  the  weak, 
and  because  it  can  be  limited  better  than  any  other  desirable 
movement.  The  child  is  first  required  to  make  one  pull  to  indi- 
cate his  maximum  strength.  Then  a  metronome  is  set  to  beat 
once  in  three  seconds,  and  he  is  required  to  pull  once  for  each 
tick  of  the  metronome,  each  time  pulling  as  hard  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  The  repeated  pull  will,  of  course,  not  be  so  great  as 
the  single  pull,  and  it  will  decrease  gradually  as  fatigue  sets  in. 
Ordinarily  the  child  becomes  exhausted  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  First  the  right  arm  is  tried,  and  then  the  left.  The 
fatigue  curve  proper  is  a  line  joining  the  upper  extremities  of 
all  the  consecutive  tracings  in  a  trial.  The  regularity  of  this 
curve  is  an  index  to  the  power  of  voluntary  control  over  move- 
ments. Fig.  2  shows  the  fatigue  curve,  schematically,  for 
three  boys  of  the  same  age  and  height,  but  of  different  types  of 
physical  development.  A  is  the  record  of  a  healthy,  active  boy, 
with  well-developed  body  and  mind.  B  is  the  record  of  a 
bright  but  pensive,  pale,  ill-nourished,  inactive  boy.  C  is  the 
record  of  a  strong,  burly  fellow,  neurotic,  listless,  inattentive, 
and  irregular  in  habits.  A  is  in  good  condition;  B  needs  physi- 
cal development ;  C  needs  to  be  saved  from  becoming  a  nervous 


Fig.  3. — TnK  Audiometer. 
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wreck.  Records  like  these  must  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  age,  sex,  employment,  height,  weight,  health,  distribution 
of  time,  condition  during  the  test,  and  other  correlates  of 
physical  development. 

Tests  IV. — Sight. — The  need  of  sight  tests  is  well  recog- 
nized. The  methods  and  apparatus  for  these  tests  have  been 
so  satisfactorily  developed  by  oculists  that  it  remains  for  us 
only  to  decide  how  accurate  tests  we  wish  to  make,  and  then  to 
select  from  the  oculists'  highly  perfected  instruments.  There 
are  three  classes  of  defects  in  the  eye  that  demand  our  first  at- 
tention; namely,  errors  of  refraction,  errors  in  the  muscles,  and 
general  weakness  of  the  eye.     The  first  class  of  errors  may  be 


Fig,  2. 

detected  by  the  card  test,  the  second  by  the  Maddox  rod  or  a 
prism,  and  the  third  without  any  instruments.  But  the  card 
test  is  not  entirely  reliable.  The  quick  diagnosis  by  means  of 
the  card  test  should  be  checked  by  use  of  the  lenses  and  prisms 
in  an  oculist's  test  case.  In  no  case  should  the  diagnosis  in  the 
school  tests  be  used  for  prescription  of  glasses.  Still  it  is  de- 
sirable to  get  quantitative  measurements,  and  where  numerous 
tests  are  to  be  made  by  an  expert,  he  will  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  some  of  the  technical  instruments,  such  as  an  ophthal- 
moscope, a  keratomoter,  a  perimeter,  and  a  phorometer. 
While  certain  eye  troubles  may  be  detected  very  readily  even 
by  the  inexpert,  recent  developments  in  the  science  of  the  treat- 
ment' of  the  eye  show  us  that  the  complete  diagnosis  of  eye 
troubles  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  diagnoses  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  the  school  test  is  the  detection  of  the 
evil  methods  resorted  to  in  fitting  glasses.  More  suffering 
comes  from  the  wearing  of  misfitting  glasses  than  from  not 
wearing  glasses  where  needed.  In  some  stations  of  the  under- 
ground railroad  in  London  there  may  be  seen  slot  machines 
bearing  a  sign  to  this  effect :  "  Drop  sixpence  into  the  slot,  look 
into  the  tube,  and  read  off  the  number  of  the  glasses  you  ought 
to  wear." 

Test  V. — Hearing. — The  sense  of  hearing  is  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  sense  of  sight.  The  acuity  of  hearing  is  tested  by 
means  of  an  audiometer.  An  audiometer  must  enable  us  to 
produce  a  sound  of  a  specific  character,  and  to  vary,  measure, 
and  record  the  intensity  of  this  sound.  These  conditions  are 
fulfilled  by  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  has  been  fully 
described  by  the  writer  in  the  University  of  Iowa  studies  in 
psychology.  Vol.  II.,  1898.^  The  sound  is  a  click  produced  in 
a  telephone  receiver  which  the  child  holds  to  the  ear.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  touching  a  key  which  momentarily  closes  and  opens 
the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil.  The  battery  current 
is  standardized  by  means  of  a  galvanometer.  The  strength  of 
the  sound  is  varied  and  measured  on  the  principle  that,  for  cer- 
tain given  relations  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
coils  of  an  induction  coil,  the  induced  current  varies  directly 
with  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil.  This 
coil  is  composed  of  forty  sections  arranged  in  a  series  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  that  each  contains.  This 
series  varies  in  a  geometric  ratio,  so  that  a  psychological  scale 
of  intensities  is  obtained  according  to  Weber's  law.  The  com- 
plete apparatus  consists  of  an  induction  coil,  a  dry  battery,  a 
galvanometer,  a  resistance  coil,  switches,  and  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver, all  but  the  last  being  built  into  one  compact  and  portable 
piece. 

The  child  is  seated,  with  eyes  closed,  and  given  a  forcible  re- 
quest to  tap  on  his  chair  with  a  pencil  every  time  he  hears  a 
click  in  the  receiver.  The  examiner  starts  with  a  loud  sound, 
and  then  takes  weaker  sounds  in  a  series  until  he  reaches  the 

'  For  report  upon  the  use  of  the  audiometer  in  the  Chicago  schools,  see  an  article 
by  Victor  Campbell  in  the  Child  study  monthly,  December,  1900. 
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point  where  the  child  has  failed  to  hear  the  sound  for  three 
consecutive  times;  he  then  immediately  turns  back,  giving 
stronger  sounds  until  the  child  has  signaled  that  he  has  heard 
three  consecutive  sounds.  The  last  of  the  sounds  heard  in 
going  down  and  the  first  of  the  three  consecutive  sounds  heard 
in  going  up  are  recorded.  Five  such  double  determinations 
are  made  for  each  ear.  The  average  of  all  the  determinations 
for  one  ear  is  the  limit  or  threshold  of  hearing  for  that  ear.  It 
denotes  his  hearing-ability  or  acuity  of  hearing.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  child  should  not  become  fatigued  in  the  test; 
therefore,  the  number  of  steps  in  each  trial  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  and  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  rest  except  for 
the  moments  that  he  is  actually  required  to  listen.  Hallucina- 
tions of  sound  constitute  a  threatening  source  of  error.  The 
sounds  are  given  at  constant  intervals  of  three  seconds,  but  for 
purposes  of  control  this  interval  may  be  varied  sufficiently  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  child  responds  at  the  proper  time. 

The  average  deviation  of  each  record  from  the  average  of 
all  the  records  is  computed  and  recorded  as  a  measure  of  the 
reliability  of  the  test.  But  this  record  has  an  independent  sig- 
nificance; it  is  the  measure  of  the  child's  power  of  application 
and  concentration  of  attention. 

Test  VI. — Discriminative  sensibility  for  pitch.— The  ability 
to  appreciate  and  produce  music  depends  upon  the  ear's  ability 
to  detect  tone  differences.  Tones  differ  in  pitch  intensity  and 
duration.  Pitch  is  the  foundation  of  melody  and  harmony  as 
well  as  of  tone  quality  or  timbre.  The  ability  to  detect  differ- 
ences in  pitch  depends  upon  the  sensory  organ  in  the  inner 
ear.  This  structure  cannot  be  improved  much  by  use,  there- 
fore if  a  child  is  bom  with  an  inferior  structure  of  this  organ 
he  will  live  and  die  with  an  unmusical  ear,  altho,  like  the  color 
blind,  he  may  never  become  fully  aware  of  his  defect.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  persons. in  any  community  have  ears  that  are 
an  absolute  barrier  to  the  appreciation  of  music.  After  the 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  six  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
measure  exactly  to  what  extent  his  ear  is  sensitive  to  tone 
differences. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  ten  small  tuning  forks  that  vary 
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in  pitch  by  small  differences.  The  standard  is  a'  of  the  inter- 
national pitch,  435  double  vibrations  per  second,  and  the  rest 
are  higher  than  this  by  the  following  number  of  vibrations  re- 
spectively:  I,  2,  3,  5,  8,  12,  17,  23,  and  30.  In  this  part  of  the 
scale,  one  vibration  is  approximately  one-fiftieth  of  a  tone. 
The  forks  are  sounded  by  striking  them  gently  on  a  rubber 
cushion  and  then  holding  the  tip  of  the  prongs  close  to  the 
ear  for  a  second.  Sounding  boards  should  not  be  used.  The 
standard  and  one  higher  fork  are  sounded  about  three  seconds 
apart,  and  the  child  is  required  to  tell  which  one  is  the  higher. 
The  examiner  starts  with  the  largest  step  and  makes  ten  trials 
on  each  step,  recording  the  number  of  right  and  wrong  answers, 
until  he  has  come  to  a  step  in  which  the  child  has  made  three  or 
more  mistakes  in  ten  trials.  The  smallest  step  in  which  the 
child  is  right  in  eight  out  of  ten  trials,  i.  e.,  eighty  per  cent., 
may  be  counted  the  limit  or  threshold  of  his  discriminative 
sensibility  for  pitch.  The  test  may  be  shortened  by  leaving 
out  some  of  the  large  steps  for  good  ears,  and  it  may  be  made 
more  exact  by  taking  a  larger  number  of  trials  at  the  threshold 
and  calculating  the  location  of  the  threshold  between  steps. 
The  threshold  varies  greatly  for  different  individuals,  but  is 
fairly  constant  in  each  individual  after  he  has  learned  clearly 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  pitch  differences  and  acquired  the 
power  of  concentrating  attention.  We  have  found  eight-year- 
old  children  who  have  had  no  musical  education,  yet  never 
failed  to  detect  a  step  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  tone.  We  have 
found  young  ladies  who,  by  the  combination  of  unfortunate 
social  circumstances,  have  been  forced  to  "  play  "  the  piano, 
altho  they  are  physically  incapable  of  detecting  a  key  that  is 
out  of  tune  by  one-fourth  of  a  tone.  We  have  found  adults 
who  are  incapable  of  hearing  any  melodic  change  of  pitch  in 
"  Annie  Laurie." 

Upon  the  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  ten  records  on  adults 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty  records  on  children,  the  writer 
ventures  to  suggest  tentatively  the  following  scale  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  results  obtained  in  this  test.  The  numbers  de- 
note the  threshold  in  fiftieths  of  a  tone. 

A  child  whose  threshold  is  2,  or  under,  may  become  a 
musician ; 
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3-8  should  have  a  plain  musical  education  (singing  in  school 
should  be  obligatory) ; 

9-17  should  have  a  plain  musical  education  only  if  some 
special  inclinations  for  some  kind  of  music  is  shown  (singing 
in  school  should  be  optional)  ; 

18  or  above  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  music. 
Test  VII. — Discriminative  action. — This  is  a  test  on  the 
capacity  for  mental  work.  The  apparatus  employed  is  called  a 
psychergometer,  because  it  measures  mental  work.  Solving 
problems  and  memorizing  verses  and  dates  are  crude  tests  of 
mental  capacity,  but  the  work  involved  is  too  varied  to  admit 
of  satisfactory  measurement.  An  instrument  that  shall  aid  us 
in  measuring  mental  work  should  aid  in  making  the  process 
studied  definite,  uniform,  repeatable,  and  measurable.  These 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  psychergometer.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  requires  the  repetition  of  a  process  of  discriminative 
action  which  may  be  indicated  objectively  as  follows :  The  child 
has  to  recognize  one  of  four  signals  and  touch  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  four  keys.  There  are  four  colored  keys;  a  signal 
will  be  given  in  one  of  these  colors  and  the  child  is  required  to 
touch  the  key  of  the  corresponding  color.  Touching  the  key 
gives  a  new  signal  and  the  process  may  be  continually  repeated 
for  any  length  of  time  without  interruption. 

The  psychergometer  will  be  described  in  Volume  III.  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  studies  in  psychology.  A  general  state- 
ment will  suffice  here.  The  outside  appearance  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  like  that  of  a  typewriter  case,  with  the  exception  that 
the  four  keys  are  on  the  surface.  Inside  of  this  case  there  is  a 
paper  wheel  which  has  one  hundred  colored  disks  in  a  con- 
tinuous circle  at  the  margin.  This  wheel  is  mounted  upon  a 
toothed  wheel  which  carries  an  escapement  operated  by  electro- 
magnets in  such  a  way  that  whenever  one  of  the  four  keys  is 
pressed  it  is  released  and  the  wheel  is  driven  forward  one  notch 
l>y  the  action  of  a  strong  clock  spring.  There  are  twenty-five 
disks  of  each  color,  arranged  by  chance  in  the  circle.  Thus 
for  each  hundred  trials  the  order  of  appearance  is  determined 
by  chance,  but  is  constant  for  every  repetition  of  that  series. 
Any  number  of  series  may  be  obtained  by  changing  the  paper 
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wheels,  and  the  same  series  may  be  repeated  several  times  be- 
fore there  will  be  any  tendency  to  learn  the  order  of  the  colors. 
It  is  evident  that  we  here  deal  with  a  constant  process  of  dis- 
criminative action,  and  that  the  work  is  continuous. 

A  recording  apparatus  is  used  with  the  psychergometer, 
altho  it  is  not  essential,  because  the  time  may  be  taken  with  a 
watch  and  the  number  of  errors  and  the  character  of  the  action 
may  be  seen  directly.  The  recording  apparatus  consists  of  a 
clockwork,  which  moves  a  telegraph  tape,  and  five  lead  pencils 
that  trace  on  this  tape.  The  pencils  are  operated  by  electro- 
magnets. One  of  the  pencil  magnets  is  in  circuit  with  a  half- 
second  interrupter,  so  that  it  traces  a  continuous  time  line,  the 
tape  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  inch  per  second.  The 
magnets  of  each  of  the  other  four  pencils  are  in  circuit  with  one 
of  the  keys  on  the  psychergometer,  all  four  circuits  being  sup- 
plied by  a  single  dry  cell.  Whenever  a  key  is  touched  the  cor- 
responding pencil  makes  a  jog  in  the  straight  line  that  it  is  trac- 
ing. Each  record  may  be  compared  with  a  standard  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  errors.  Thus  this  automatic  record  shows, 
in  regard  to  the  defined  mental  act,  (i)  how  many  acts  were 
performed,  (2)  how  long  time  it  required,  (3)  how  many 
errors  were  made,  and  (4)  various  characteristics,  e.  g.,  signs 
of  hesitation,  erratic  movements,  variation  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention,  etc. 

Different  stimuli  may  be  used,  such  as  letters,  words,  and 
pictures;  and  the  mental  process  studied  may  be  varied  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  by  varying  the  requirements  for  each  act. 
The  psychergometer  is  of  special  value  in  the  measurement  of 
changing  capacity  for  mental  work  under  varied  conditions, 
e.  g.,  different  periods  in  the  program,  time  of  the  day,  age, 
sex,  influence  of  rest,  exercise,  etc. 

The  record  for  each  child  is  kept  on  a  suitable  blank,  in  a  very 
compact  form.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  the  results  are 
marked  on  the  scale  of  five,  where  A  denotes  apparently  perfect, 
B  the  next  lower  degree,  C  the  average,  D  the  next  lower  de- 
gree, and  E  the  poorest.  This  is  the  general  significance  of  the 
letters,  but  specific  values  are  assigned  to  them  for  each  item 
to  be  marked.     These  records  are  bound,  with  key  to  the  inter- 
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pretation,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  principal.  He  checks 
all  points  that  demand  attention  or  are  of  special  significance; 
then  he  makes  notes  of  his  recommendation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet.  What  course  shall  be  pursued  in  applying  the 
knowledge  in  hand  must  be  settled  for  each  individual  case.  It 
is  the  defective,  the  needy  child  that  will  profit,  but  the  other  is 
not  without  gain.  The  record  of  a  strong,  intelligent,  healthy, 
well-cared-for  child  is  like  a  beautiful  picture.  The  teacher, 
the  child,  and  the  parents  should  know  that  all  is  well.  But 
fancy  the  principal  with  the  shortcomings  of  each  individual 
child,  the  relations  of  these  shortcomings  to  each  other,  to  the 
teacher,  the  course,  the  room,  the  city,  the  home,  writ  large  be- 
fore him.  There  are  great  possibilities  for  action.  He  can  act 
upon  specific  difficulties  with  precision  and  force.  He  may 
point  out  and  discuss  the  specific  needs  of  each  child  with  the 
teachers.  He  may  summon  the  child  and  give  him  useful  in- 
formation and  advice,  or  make  special  requests.  He  may  send 
messages  to  the  parents.  He  may  recommend  changes  in  the 
room,  the  environment,  the  curriculum,  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  even  in  the  home.  Interest  has  been  awakened  by 
the  making  of  the  tests;  there  has  been  an  awakening  to  the 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  child;  and  this  sentiment  is' 
now  susceptible  to  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  principal. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  apparatus  has  to  be  considered. 
At  the  present  time  the  purchasing  of  the  needed  apparatus  for 
child-study  is  a  matter  of  as  great  moment  as  was  the  purchas- 
ing of  a  wall  chart  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  reasons  are 
various :  We  have  not  been  serious  in  our  intention  to  study  the 
child;  nine  out  of  ten  who  are  earnest  in  their  efforts  are  not 
familiar  with  modern  psycho-physical  methods,  and  therefore 
make  no  demand  for  such  apparatus;  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate outfit  of  apparatus  on  the  market;  there  has  not  been  a 
supply  of  well-trained  experts;  and — notwithstanding  all  man- 
ner of  professions  to  the  contrary — there  is  a  lurking  rudi- 
mentary vision  of  a  sacred  halo  about  the  child,  which  by  its 
instinctive  force  makes  us  hesitate  in  applying  the  body  gauge 
and  the  mind  gauge.  The  first  matter  to  ascertain  is  whether 
we  seriously  wish  to  examine  the  child.     It  is  not  our  purpose 
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here  to  exhort.  Those  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  these 
suggestions  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  possible  and  worth  while 
to  study  the  child.  The  possibility  and  the  value  of  employing 
scientific  methods  and  means  no  one  familiar  with  recent 
progress  will  question.  The  moment  the  demand  becomes 
known  talent  will  turn  itself  to  the  development  of  methods  and 
means,  and  suitable  instruments  will  be  placed  upon  the  market. 
When  the  work  is  taken  up  seriously  the  examiners  can  afford 
to  use  only  the  best  means  at  command,  and  the  cost  of  these 
will  be  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  labor,  for  the  cost 
of  an  instrument  is  always  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  labor 
which  it  shortens  and  whose  efficiency  it  increases.  The  cost 
of  the  apparatus  in  the  above  series,  exclusive  of  the  sight- 
testing  instruments,  is  about  two  hundred  dollars.  All  of  it  is 
permanent,  and  some  of  the  pieces  may  be  employed  in  a  variety 
of  tests  not  germane  to  the  present  problem. 

As  an  illustration  of  other  uses  of  the  same  apparatus  in 
child-study,  we  may  instance  the  problem  of  determining  a 
child's  efficiency  under  various  conditions,  e.  g.,  during  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  program,  in  different  seasons,  at  different 
ages,  after  certain  training,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
physical  or  mental  stimuli,  in  different  degrees  of  fatigue,  etc. 
The  measurements  with  the  audiometer,  the  tuning  forks,  the 
ergograph,  and  the  psychergometer  vary  with  all  such  condi- 
tions, and  such  variation  is  a  measure  of  the  change  in  efficiency 
due  to  the  condition  varied,  when  the  other  conditions  are  con- 
trolled. 

Who  shall  make  the  tests?  Some  of  them  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  physician's  tests,  where  regular  physicians  are  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools.  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  this  year 
adopted  a  system  of  physical  examinations  to  be  made  upon 
every  child  in  school,  and  other  cities  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  has  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a  "  consulting  psychologist,"  whose  mission  would  be  in  part 
to  conduct  tests  of  this  nature.  Professor  Royce's  plan  is  the 
best  ever  proposed  in  regard  to  this  matter.  From  the  nature 
of  present  developments  in  psychology  and  education,  we  see 
that  the  consulting  psychologist  is  near  at  hand  in  fact  if  not  in 
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name.  But  in  nearly  every  case  where  anything  has  been 
undertaken  for  the  child,  rather  than  for  science,  teachers  have 
done  it.  The  ideal  condition  for  the  future  will  be  to  have 
examining-  physicians,  consulting  psychologists,  and  teachers 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  child. 

The  value  of  the  active  participation  of  the  teacher  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  future  teacher's 
duties  to  help  determine  the  needs  of  each  child  under  her  care 
as  well  as  to  cater  to  those  needs.  This  privilege  will  come  to 
the  public-school  teacher  as  the  freedom  for  research  is  now 
extended  to  the  college  professor.  Results  turned  over  to  dis- 
interested principals  or  teachers  will  be  worse  than  wasted. 
Child-study  had  its  beginning  in  the  efforts  of  teachers;  its 
growth  and  usefulness  will  always  depend  primarily  upon  the 
teacher. 

What  can  we  do  until  the  ideal  conditions  shall  prevail ;  and 
what  can  we  do  to  bring  them  about?  Let  the  work  begin 
unobtrusively,  on  a  small  scale.  Set  aside  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintendent,  the  prin- 
cipal, or  some  other  qualified  teacher,  and  let  him  arrange  the 
work.  He  may  begin  with  one  or  more  tests  as  he  is  able  to 
enlist  workers.  This  will  reveal  the  needs  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  work,  and  the  era  of  the  school  expert  will  usher  in  itself. 
The  school  board  will  soon  learn  to  know  what  every  large  cor- 
poration knows  now,  that  the  money  which  brings  the  best  re- 
turns is  the  salary  paid  to  the  expert. 

Thus  far  we  have  reported  upon  only  the  first  part  of  our 
undertaking.  The  second  relates  to  the  actual  trying  of  the 
tests  in  school.  Here  we  find  new  factors  to  deal  with:  the 
skill  of  the  experimenters,  the  securing  of  the  children,  the 
interest  of  the  teachers,  and — most  important — the  principal's 
willingness  to  make  good  use  of  the  results. 

In  April  and  May  last  year  the  writer  took  a  class  of  ten 
university  students  in  child-study  into  the  grammar  school  of 
Iowa  City,  and  with  their  assistance  made  the  tests  upon  one 
hundred  and  eighty  children,  the  students  assuming  the  role  of 
teachers.     The  tests  were  made  on  Saturday  mornings,  and 
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the  children  came  according  to  voluntary  appointments  with  the 
teachers.  Each  student  had  charge  of  one  test,  and  the  chil- 
dren passed  in  rotation,  six  minutes  being  allowed  for  each  test. 
Everyone  was  on  duty,  and  the  organized  body  moved  like 
clockwork. 

We  encountered  no  serious  obstacles — in  fact,  the  con- 
ditions may  be  considered  too  favorable  to  furnish  a  real  test  of 
the  tests.  The  writer  had  the  tests  well  in  hand ;  the  students' 
had  been  properly  trained;  the  principal  took  an  active  part; 
and  parents,  teachers,  and  children  showed  a  helpful  interest. 
Therefore,  in  general,  we  ^ave  only  to  report  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  took  part,  namely,  that  the  tests  are  well 
adapted  and  the  series  is  practicable.  The  individual  records 
and  results  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Some  minor  changes  in 
methods  and  apparatus  have  been  made,  and  the  tests  on  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  have  been  left  out  because  they  are  of  minor 
importance. 

A  still  more  extensive  trial  of  the  series  is  now  in  progress 
in  Des  Moines.  Here  the  tests  are  made  during  school  hours 
by  teachers.  All  the  children  in  two  ward  schools  will  be 
tested.     Dr.  Howe  will  publish  the  results  of  this  investigation. 

Dr.  Howe  and  her  assistants  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  tests 
in  actual  progress  at  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers* 
Association  in  December,  1900,  the  writer  reported  these  tests, 
and  the  committee  of  the  child-study  society  of  this  body 
brought  in  a  report  recommending  them. 

C.  E.  Seashore 

Iowa  State  University, 
Iowa  City,  Ia. 


VI 
DISCUSSION 

THE   ORGANIZATION    OF   GEOGRAPHY  :   A    REPLY 

All  discussions,  so  far  as  they  are  personal,  are  generally  un- 
profitable; but  Professor  Dodge's  comments  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  May,  upon  my  article  in  the  same  journal 
for  January,  seem  to  show  such  a  misunderstanding  of  my  atti- 
tude that  I  beg  to  offer  a  disclaimer  to  some  of  his  criticisms. 

However  unfortunate  I  may  have  been  in  expressing  my 
thought,  I  did  not  intend  to  go  so  far  as  to  imply  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  played  the  part  of  a  "  boss," 
or  "  that  there  is  any  geographical  monarchy  in  this  country." 
I  had  no  inside  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  but 
judging  entirely  from  the  official  report  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  Professor  Davis's  article  in  the  School  review  for 
September  last,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Professor  Davis's  influence 
was  potent,  if  not  prepotent.  No  one  recognizes  more  clearly 
than  I  do  the  weight  that  his  opinion  has,  and  ought  to  have, 
among  all  teachers  of  geography;  but  in  the  School  review 
he  seemed  to  take  a  position  so  extreme  that  I  could  no  longer 
follow  him.  In  referring  to  the  physiography  of  the  South 
Kensington  examination,  Professor  Davis  said  that  "  it  reaches 
as  far  as  spectroscopic  observations  of  stars  and  nebulae,  evi- 
dently because  of  the  presence  of  an  astronomer  on  the  com- 
mittee in  charge."  The  inference  seems  equally  justifiable  and 
inoffensive  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon  land  forms  in  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Educational  Association  committee  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  was  so  eminent  a 
geomorphologist  as  Professor  Davis. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  expressly  ac- 
cepted as  "  sufficiently  elastic,"  but  a  protest  was  offered 
against  the  further  extension  of  the  principle  of  exclusion  em- 
ployed by  Professor  Davis  in  the  School  review  and  in  his  well- 
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known  text-book.  No  objection  was  made  to  the  "  causal 
study  of  life  conditions,"  but  a  criticism  was  offered  of  the 
method  used  in  that  book  and  apparently  supported  by  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  bio- 
geography  seems  fragmentary,  incidental,  and  not  sufficiently 
systematic.  To  give  "  the  impression  that  the  report  in  ques- 
tion advocates  technical  geography  of  university  grade  for  high 
schools,  and  that  the  committee  advocates  non-human  geog- 
raphy," was  as  foreign  as  possible  to  the  intent  of  my  article. 
It  was  meant  to  give  the  impression  that  the  geography  of  the 
committee,  and  to  a  greater  degree  that  of  Professor  Davis, 
errs  upon  the  side  of  being  narrow,  exclusive,  and  confined  to 
a  simple  standpoint,  and  that  the  broad  view  of  geography  as 
the  science  of  the  distribution  of  all  terrestrial  features  is  too 
much  out  of  sight,  and  the  view  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man  too  constantly  prominent, 

Charles  R.  Dryer 

State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  secondary  school — By  Charles 
E.  Bennett,  A.  B. ,  and  George  P.  Bristol,  A.  M.,  professors  in  Cornell 
University.  (American  Teachers  Series.)  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1901.     xvi-l-336  p.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Teachers 
Series,  .the  aim  of  which  is  to  discuss  the  educational  value  of 
each  subject  in  the  secondary-school  curriculum,  the  grounds 
for  its  inclusion,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  in 
the  course,  the  essential  features  of  class  instruction,  and  the 
various  helps  which  are  available  for  teachers'  use.  The  views 
presented,  however,  we  are  told,  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded 
as  final  and  infallible.  They  are  rather  suggestions,  based,  it  is 
true,  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  theory  and  wide  observation 
of  practice,  but  still  suggestions  rather  than  rules.  This  is 
made  clear,  not  only  in  the  admirable  introductory  note  of  the 
general  editor,  not  the  least  sane  of  whose  remarks  is — "  but 
the  results  which  show  up  so  well  on  paper  are  not  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory," — ^but  also  by  the  authors  themselves,  who 
hold  respectively  that  "  to  prescribe  a  definite  and  mechanical 
scheme  for  imparting  instruction  in  Latin  or  anything  else 
would  be  preposterous"  (p.  211),  and  that  "the  teacher  is 
greater  than  any  method  ...  It  is  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  that  is  the  efficient  factor  in  the  result,  and  not  the 
virtue  of  the  method  he  employs  "  (p.  242). 

Still,  the  subject  of  the  book  is  "  Madame  How  and  Lady 
Why,"  and  their  ideal  government  in  the  school  course  re- 
garded as  an  end  itself,  and  only  incidentally,  if  at  all,  as  a 
preparation  for  college  (pp.  7  and  218) ;  and  it  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  note  the  difiference  in  the  total  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  214  pages  given  to  Latin  and  that  which  is  gained 
from  the  114  pages  given  to  Greek.  Each  editor  is  of  course 
responsible  solely  for  his  own  section.     Professor  Bennett  is 
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fascinated  by  the  problems  of  methodology  that  involve  whole 
departments  of  Latin  work.  Now  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
beginner's  book  or  the  handling  of  prose  composition;  now  the 
use  of  the  Roman  pronunciation,  the  non-assimilation  of  the 
grammar,  or  the  questionable  value  of  reading  at  sight,  that 
fills  him  with  dissatisfaction  and  calls  forth  a  vigorous  protest. 
But  these  are  all  questions  of  a  broad  and  general  character 
rather  than  of  detail.  Professor  Bristol  is  almost  the  reverse 
of  his  colleague.  Argtmients  drawn  from  the  general  theory 
of  education  or  from  psychology,  so  prominent  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  are  almost  wholly  absent  in  the  second.  His  sug- 
gestions, and  they  are  many  and  acute,  are  largely  concerned 
with  minutiae  of  treatment.  Nor  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case 
because  he  assumes  that  the  reader  is  already  familiar  with  his 
colleague's  analyses,  for  in  but  one  case,  i.  e.,  when,  in  closing, 
he  notes  that  every  teacher  must  determine  by  the  conditions 
of  the  special  case  the  applicability  of  theory,  does  he  refer  to 
any  discussion  contained  in  the  first  part.  And  it  is  further 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  accordance  with  the  wise  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  this  series,  the  authors  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  holding  entirely  different  views  even  on  fun- 
damental questions  of  theory.  To  Professor  Bennett  the  chief 
advantage  of  studying  Latin  is  the  consequent  increased  power 
to  use  effectively  one's  native  tongue,  and  he  therefore  subordi- 
nates in  importance  all  other  activities  of  the  classroom  to  the 
work  of  exact,  idiomatic,  and  graceful  translation;  tO'  Professor 
Bristol  "  the  great  aim  of  the  study  of  Greek  is  to  gain  the 
power  to  read  Greek."  On  another  vital  point  the  authors 
differ.  To  Professor  Bristol  the  aesthetic  side  is  of  high  im- 
portance. "  A  firm  hold  upon  the  spirit  of  the  poem 
{i.  €.,  Homer)  is  the  great  and  all-important  end"  (p.  293), 
and  he  goes  on  with  full  sympathy  to  quote  from  Dr.  Lange 
certain  principles,  all  of  them  literary  and  artistic  in  their 
nature,  which  should  govern  the  choice  of  selections  from  that 
poet.  On  page  220  he  claims  that  "  the  '  Greek  spirit '  is  the 
greatest  thing  of  all.  It  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  should 
strive."  But  Professor  Bennett,  tho  on  page  34  he  quotes  with 
approval  some  characteristic  words  of  Professor  Shorey  on 
this  point,  and  later  on  (pp.  133  and  140)  he  stresses  briefly 
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the  value  of  the  purely  literary  side,  is  yet  capable  of  saying 
in  all  seriousness  (p.  91),  "  To  reap  value  from  geometry  it  is 
not  thought  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  feel  a  thrill  of 
rapture  over  the  contemplation  of  an  isosceles  triangle  or  an 
inscribed  hexagon.  Why  should  we  magnify  the  aesthetic  aim 
of  feeling  Latin  any  more  than  feeling  geometry?  "  To  many 
of  us  a  perfectly  simple  answer  will  suggest  itself,  but — Ben- 
nettio  aliter  visum. 

And  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  important 
point  on  which  Professor  Bennett's  line  of  reasoning  seems 
very  much  open  to  question.  No  one  claims,  as  he  insists,  that 
all  students  would  continue  their  reading  of  Latin  authors  if 
only  they  were  able  to  read  at  sight.  The  phrases  used  on 
pages  91-95  in  regard  to  this  assumed  contention  are  all  wide 
of  the  mark.  That  the  classics  "  monopolize  the  field  of  cul- 
ture," that  all  college  students  should  "  evince  a  profound  ab- 
sorption in  Latin  literature,"  should  "  turn  to^  it  with  avidity," 
and  "  assiduously  pursue  "  it,  these  are  propositions  of  straw, 
the  refutation  of  which  proves  nothing.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
mit  Cccsar  ant  nihil.  What  is  claimed,  and  certainly  with  some 
reason,  is  that  those  students  who  have  been  trained  in  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  and  who  have  distinctly  literary  tastes, 
would  in  after  years,  if  only  they  could,  browse  in  Latin  litera- 
ture as  they  do  in  French  and  German,  as  in  fact,  Macaulay,  to 
whose  custom  Professor  Bristol  refers  (p.  220-222)  did  browse 
in  Greek,  and  that  they  would  employ  in  this  way  some,  not  all, 
of  their  "  leisure  time  "  (p.  92).  Admitting  the  superiority  of 
Greek,  one  must  still  insist,  that  unless  Mackail  in  his  Latin 
literature  is  merely  a  skillful  manufacturer  of  mellifluous 
phrases,  there  are,  in  spite  of  Professor  Bennett's  contention  on 
page  94,  abundant  sources  of  refined  pleasure  in  Latin. 

There  are  many  points,  however,  in  which  unqualified  ap- 
proval must  be  given  to  both  authors.  There  is  an  admirable 
chapter  on  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  in  which  it  is  argued 
that  the  arrangement  of  this  book,  now  so  much  in  vogue,  is 
educationally  unsound;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introductory 
book  should  agree  in  arrangement  and  form  of  statement  with 
the  grammar;  that  the  forms,  not  the  syntax,  should  be  at  this 
stage  the  object  of  attack;  and  that  for  this  purpose  oral  exer- 
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cises  are  far  more  effective  than  written  translations  of  English 
into  Latin.  Both  authors  emphasize  (pp.  144  and  241)  the 
importance  of  making  the  grammar  a  book  to  be  learned 
rather  than  (as  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be  the  case  nowadays) 
to  be  used  merely  as  a  book  of  reference.  Professor  Bristol 
(p.  242)  is  absolutely  without  faith  in  the  short  cuts  known 
as  "  natural  method,"  "  inductive  method,"  and  so  on,  and  tho, 
curiously  enough,  Professor  Bennett  shows  a  certain  tender- 
ness in  the  case  of  this  last,  he  effectually  disposes  of  its  scien- 
tific status  by  an  apt  quotation  from  Cauer's  Grammatica 
militans  (pp.  83-4).  Professor  Bennett's  section  on  the  gen- 
eral points  on  which  emphasis  should  be  laid,  and  Professor 
Bristol's  chapter  on  the  beginning  work,  are  both  full  of  in- 
valuable suggestions,  e.  g.  (to  mention  a  few),  the  necessity  of 
apprehending  the  organic  unity  of  a  book  of  Caesar  or  an 
oration  of  Cicero  (p.  134),  the  interest  gained  for  grammar 
by  studying  the  origin  of  constructions  (p.  I37ff),  the  relative 
infrequency  of  the  perfect  in  Greek  as  compared  with  the  aorist 
(p.  244),  and  the  abstract  of  Joost's  treatment  of  Syntax  in  the 
Anabasis,  with  Professor  Bristol's  comments  (p.  247ff),  Pro- 
fessor Bristol's  chapters  on  Homer  and  on  composition  are  full 
of  similar  excellent  points. 

The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  either 
language,  and,  if  read  in  a  critical  spirit,  which  is  the  only 
scientific  way,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  in  a  high  degree 
of  fruitful  thought.  But  this  thought,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  will  certainly  in  three  cases  take  the  form  of 
opposition  to  Professor  Bennett's  position : 

I.  That  pupils  should  learn  to  read  Latin  at  sight,  in  the 
sense  and  in  the  manner  described  in  Professor  Hale's  famous 
paper,  is  probably  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  the  theory  is  cer- 
tainly educationally  sound,  even  if  its  practical  realization  be 
extremely  difficult.  That  an  American  boy  of  ten  may  in  a 
year's  residence  abroad  acquire  a  colloquial  command  of 
French  or  German  without  any  intellectual  gain  (p.  88)  proves 
nothing,  simply  because  the  command  has  come  to  him  thru 
his  ears  and  not  thru  books,  and  precisely  the  same  fact  de- 
stroys Professor  Bennett's  argument  about  couriers  (p.  20). 
That  the  imitative  process  urged  by  Professor  Hale  was  not 
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educative  to  the  Roman  boy  (p.  90)  proves  still  less,  for  not 
only  did  he  acquire  the  language  thru  his  ears,  but  it  was  his 
native  tongue.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  mind  in 
suspense  (p.  99),  everyone  who  learns  German  has  to  do  this, 
and  there  are  many  English  poets  whose  order  of  words  is  so 
studied  that,  if  read  aloud,  they  task  the  attention  even  of  any 
English-speaking  audience.  The  considerations — undoubted- 
edly  true — set  forth  on  pages  96-99,  as  to  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  Latin,  show,  pace  Professor  Bennett,  that  the  first 
three  of  President  Eliot's  educational  processes  (p.  22-3), 
observation,  recording,  judgment,  would  never  cease  to  be 
called  into  play. 

2.  Professor  Bennett,  while  insisting  upon  the  scientific 
truth  of  the  Roman  pronunciation,  would  yet  discard  it  in 
favor  of  the  English  method.  He  stresses  the  "  distinct 
effort  "  needed  to  pronounce  doubled  consonants  (tho  it  is  not 
clear  why  this  "  effort,"  which  must  be  made  by  everyone  who 
studies  Italian,  should  prove  so  exhausting  to  the  student)  and 
the  difficulty  of  syllabication  and  of  the  lighter  stress  of  the 
Latin  accent  (certainly  negligible  elements  in  this  question). 
The  grand  difficulty,  however,  is  the  enormous  number  of 
vowel  quantities  which,  as  he  plaintively  says,  drives  even  col- 
lege professors  of  eminence  to  despair.  One  notices,  however, 
that  on  page  186,  where  he  is  enthusiastically  advocating  his 
new  theory  of  ictus,  he  is  by  no  means  so  hopeless  about  the 
possibility  of  quantitative  pronunciation.  (Perhaps  we  have 
here  a  problem  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the  text).  Rumor,  too, 
has  it  that  Professor  Bennett  himself  affords  ample  proof  of 
its  complete  realization.  The  matter  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  ultimately  one  involving  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
during  the  opening  years  of  study.  Too  little  emphasis  has 
heretofore  been  laid  upon  absolute  accuracy  in  quantity  in  all 
oral  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  pupil.  As 
for  the  question  of  compensating  advantages,  would  Professor 
Bennett  advocate  the  writing  of  Greek  without  accents  ?  One 
positive  advantage  there  is  which  Professor  Bennett  overlooks. 
Pronunciation  by  the  Roman  method  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
spelling,  while,  as  Professor  Bristol  points  out  (p.  226-7),  in 
English  this  is  often  no  help  whatever.     Add  that  with  the 
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Eng-lish  pronunciation  the  reading  of  Latin  poetry  becomes 
impossible,  as  Professor  Bennett  himself  admits. 

3.  Professor  Bennett,  as  everyone  knows,  believes  that  the 
ictus  metricus  is  simply  the  quantitative  prominence  of  the  long 
syllable.  But  on  his  own  admission  (p.  189),  this  theory,  first 
pubHshed  in  the  American  journal  of  philology  for  December, 
1898,  is  not  yet  generally  accepted  by  scholars.  It  must  be 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  has  properly  no  place  in  a 
book  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  question  not  of  method,  but  of  fact; 
not  of  the  manner  of  presentation,  but  of  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  to  be  presented.  Teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should 
not,  therefore,  be  urged  (p.  189)  "  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience," so  far  at  least  as  their  classes  are  concerned,  until 
there  shall  be  some  reasonable  consensus  of  opinion  regarding 
it  among  experts. 

The  bibliographical  lists  given  passim  are  simply  invaluable. 
But  some  omissions  seem  strange.  Certainly  Lane's  Gram- 
mar, in  which  the  translations  are  veritable  strokes  of  genius, 
should  have  been  mentioned  on  page  197  by  one  who  holds  that 
Latin  is  to  be  studied  chiefly  in  order  to  gain  excellence  in 
English.  On  page  199,  under  topography  and  archaeology,  A. 
Schneider,  Das  altc  Rome  (Leipsic:  Teubner,  1896),  might 
well  appear.  And  under  history,  a  comprehensive  treatment 
in  one  volume  should  be  referred  to,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  G.  W. 
Botsford,  which  has  just  passed  thru  the  press  of  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Furthermore,  Ramsey's  Manual  of  Romun 
antiquities,  mentioned  on  page  198,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  chapter,  which  Lanciani  rewrote,  altogether  out  of  date, 
and  if  the  English  translation,  unchanged  since  1849,  of 
Becker's  Gallus  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  should  certainly  be  used 
in  connection  with,  the  revision  of  the  original  by  Goll  (Leipsic, 
1880-82). 

As  already  stated,  this  volume  is  in  a  high  degree  helpful  and 
stimulating.  The  editors  rank  high,  and  justly  so,  in  their 
profession.  And  if  somewhat  vehement  exception  is  taken  to 
the  ideas  of  the  representative  of  Latin  (the  reviewer  has  read 
the  entire  book  three  times),  this  is  in  no  sense  intended  to 
derogate  from  his  acknowledged  reputation  for  fine  and  ac- 
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curate  scholarship.     The  book  cannot  but  provoke  animated 
discussion,  and  so  promote  progress. 

Nelson  G.   McCrea 

Columbia  University 


A  literary  history  of  America — By  Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English 
at  Harvard  College.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.  xii-l-574  p. 
$3.00. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  to  review  within  narrow 
compass  a  work  so  elaborate  and  so  provocative  of  comment, 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  as  Professor  Wendell's  recent  sur- 
vey of  American  literature.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  in- 
creased, however,  for  one  who  comes  to  it  late,  by  the  unfortu- 
nately exacerbated  tone  of  much  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
expended  upon  the  book.  As  Professor  Wendell  has  been 
thoroly  frank  in  expressing  his  own  views,  which  have  not  in 
most  cases  been  those  of  his  critics,  the  latter  seem  to  have  felt 
at  liberty  to  speak  their  minds  with  a  candor  that  would  have 
been  refreshing  if  it  had  not  been  too  often  inurbane.  As  a 
result,  a  reaction  is  created  in  Professor  Wendell's  favor,  and 
a  reviewer  who,  like  myself,  might  be  tempted  to  expostulate 
with  him  in  a  friendly  manner  for  some  of  his  statements  and 
for  his  attitude  toward  certain  portions  of  his  subject,  feels 
rather  inclined  to  emphasize  his  many  merits  and  to  protest 
against  the  abuse  and  the  still  more  reprehensible  impertinence 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected. 

*  I  do  not  know  Professor  Wendell  personally,  and  since  he 
has  spoken  most  kindly  of  my  own  work,  and  I  am  myself 
engaged  in  writing  a  survey  of  our  literature  on  much  the 
same  scale  that  he  has  adopted,  it  would  be  more  becom- 
ing, perhaps,  if  I  left  the  task  of  defending  him  to  fitter 
hands.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  pointing  out  in  these 
pages  devoted  to  the  interests  of  American  education  that  it  is 
idle  to  expect  that  we  shall  ever  become  a  truly  cultured  people 
until  we  are  able  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  criticisms  of  such 
a  writer  as  Professor  Wendell,  and  until  we  are  instinctively 
impelled  to  lay  down  with  regret  such  scolding  and  vituperative 
articles  and  reviews  as  his  book  has  inspired  in  many  quarters. 
Professor  Wendell's  point  of  view  may  often  appear  to  be 
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what  his  critics  have  claimed  it  is,  that  of  a  narrow  and  super- 
ciHous  fault-finder;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Ameri- 
can literature  will  survive  his  strictures.  It  is  not  clear  that 
Amierican  literature  will  long  be  worthy  of  surviving  if  an 
eminent  writer  can  say  with  impunity  of  certain  chapters  of  a 
well-known  scholar's  book  that  they  are  almost  good  enough  to 
make  a  magazine  editor  think  twice  before  finally  rejecting 
them.  The  author  of  a  scholarly  treatise  may  be  cited  natu- 
rally and  properly  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  scholars  and 
competent  critics ;  to  cite  him  before  a  magazine  editor  as  editor 
is  gratuitously  insulting.  Gratuitous  insults  and  naive  objur- 
gations from  supersensitive  patriots  are  not,  however,  precisely 
the  rewards  that  will  most  stimulate  native  scholarship. 

But  I  must  not  let  Professor  Wendell's  critics  make  me  for- 
get his  book.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  contains  much  with 
which  I  cannot  agree;  but  I  must  hasten  to  add  that  many  of 
its  pages  are  nothing  short  of  illuminative.  In  dealing  with 
books  and  authors  Professor  Wendell  is  always  interesting, 
altho  often,  in  my  opinion,  unsympathetic,  and  thus  either  in- 
adequate or  positively  misleading.  For  example,  his  treat- 
ment of  Poe  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  proves,  I  think,  that 
not  even  Professor  Wendell  can  entirely  shake  off  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  his  New  England  ancestors  had  with  regard  to  art 
and  letters,  and  it  fails  completely  to  account  for  the  hold  Poe 
has  over  thousands  of  readers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  loyal  son  of  Harvard  seems  to  have  written 
the  sanest  criticism  of  Lowell  that  has  yet  appeared.  But  why 
should  we  expect  that  Professor  Wendell  or  anyone  else  should 
be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  great  writers  of  the  epoch 
which  closed  within  the  memories  of  most  of  us  who  have  been 
reading  his  book?  No  sound  British  critic  supposes  for 
an  instant  that  he  can  treat  adequately  the  age  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  But  the  British  critic  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  treat  adequately  the  various  epochs,  some  noble 
and  nearly  all  interesting,  that  intervene  between  Chaucer  and 
Byron;  whereas  the  American  critic  is  confined  to  the  literature 
of  the  colonies  and  the  early  Republic — a  field  of  labor  which, 
perhaps  more  important  than  Professor  Wendell  makes  it 
appear,  is  nevertheless  not  particularly  alluring. 
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This  is  but  to  say  that  Professor  Wendell,  like  every  other 
historian  of  American  literature,  has  essayed  a  thankless  task. 
The  only  portion  of  his  subject  that  attracts  popular,  or  in  the 
main  even  critical,  interest  is  precisely  the  portion  about  which 
nearly  every  reader  has  his  own  opinions,  which  he  is  quite  will- 
ing to  have  confirmed,  but  quite  unwilling  to  have  opposed. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  admirer  of  George  William  Curtis — 
and  whO'  does  not  admire  him  as  a  man? — is  surprised  and 
offended  because  Professor  Wendell  does  not  make  more  of 
him.  Yet  such  an  admirer  can  hardly  have  read  the  jejune 
Potiphar  papers  and  Pnie  and  I  so  recently  as  Professor 
Wendell  has  presumably  done.  But  even  if  he  has  and  has 
found  them  charming,  he  should  still  remember  that  Curtis  and 
a  large  number  of  the  other  writers  with  whom  Professor 
Wendell  deals  are  still  on  probation,  and  that  any  treatment 
of  them  that  is  not  lacking  in  urbanity  should  be  received 
with  urbanity.  For  myself  I  am  quite  willing  to  receive 
most  of  Professor  Wendell's  chapters  with  positive  grati- 
tude. This  is  especially  true  of  the  numerous  chapters  which 
are  frankly  devoted  to  history  rather  than  to  literature.  These 
almost  tempt  me  to  wish  that  their  author  had  trained  himself 
to  become  a  historian  instead  of  a  literary  critic.  Many  of  his 
speculations  are  as  subtle  and  interesting  as  anything  I  have 
read  in  recent  years,  and  I  should  like  to  commend  them 
warmly  to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review.  They 
are  suggestive  and  stimulating  even  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
cordially  dissents  from  many  of  the  conclusions  reached.  It  is 
distinctly  instructive  to  read  the  criticisms  passed  upon  Ameri- 
can history  and  literature  and  life  by  an  acute  mind  dominated 
by  aristocratic  ideals  that  might  more  naturally  have  been  im- 
bibed at  Oxford  than  at  Harvard.  If  these  criticisms  had 
come  from  an  Englishman,  they  would  have  meant  little;  com- 
ing from  an  American  who  knows  his  facts  as  well  as  we  do, 
but  interprets  them  differently,  they  are  very  important.  They 
serve  to  indicate,  just  what  the  criticisms  of  the  socialists  and 
other  idealists  whose  gaze  is  directed  toward  the  future  serve 
to  indicate,  to  wit,  one  form  of  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction 
with  the  workings  of  our  fluctuant  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  society.     To  shut  our  eyes  to  either  set  of  criti- 
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cisms  or  to  rail  incontinently  at  the  men  that  make  them,  is  to 
increase  the  strain  upon  democracy — perhaps  to  the  collapsing 
point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  will  constrain  ourselves  to 
listen  to  our  censorious  critics  with  the  calmness  that  becomes 
intelligent  men,  we  shall  render  ourselves  all  the  better  citizens 
of  a  democratic  republic  that  is  large  enough  and  liberal 
enough  to  afford  a  home  to  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  and  to 
any  other  thoughtful  man  capable  of  writing  such  a  valuable 
book  as  his. 

W.  P.  Trent 
Columbia  University 


Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology — By  Joseph  Jastrow.     Boston  :   Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1900.     xvii+370  p.     $1.50. 

Professor  Jastrow's  main  theme  is  the  occult  in  mental  life. 
Four  of  the  essays  deal  directly  with  Christian  science,  thought 
transference,  spiritualism,  and  kindred  topics.  Five  others 
treat  topics  which  are  relevant  to  the  study  of  the  aspects  of 
human  nature  which  furnish  either  the  phenomena  of  occultism 
or  the  interest  in  them.  The  book  will  perhaps  disappoint 
anyone  who  desires  especially  to  have  cleared  up  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  Mrs.  Piper,  for  Professor  Jastrow  does 
not  mention  them.  In  fact  he  has  apparently  purposely 
avoided  hand-to-hand  treatment  of  the  concrete  matters  in  dis- 
pute and  chosen  instead  the  general  questions  of  the  interests 
in  the  occult,  the  general  quality  of  the  evidence,  and  the  logical 
questions  involved.  This  wise  course  gives  the  book  a  value 
beyond  its  practical  service  as  an  antidote  to  present-day 
vagaries. 

The  book  is  of  more  specific  interest  to  students  of  educa- 
tion than  its  title  would  warrant.  The  essays  on  "  The  mind's 
eye  "  and  "  Mental  prepossession  and  inertia  "  are  first-rate 
presentations  of  educational  psychology,  fair  samples  of  purely 
psychological  topics  which  are  of  importance  to  teachers. 
Moreover,  the  general  discussion  of  the  value  of  evidence  and 
arguments  is  as  truly,  tho  perhaps  not  as  extensively,  pertinent 
to  present  theorizing  about  education  as  it  is  to  the  work  of  the 
psychical  researchers.  In  investigations  of  child-psychology 
one  finds  the  vaguest  and  most  erroneous  notions  of  the  mean- 
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ing  of  statistical  results.  In  judgments  about  the  value  of 
methods  we  find  intellectual  prepossessions  and  personal 
interests  ruinously  at  work.  In  general  statements  about  the 
process  of  education  fallacies  due  to  the  argument  from 
analogy  run  rife.  Professor  Jastrow's  book  may  thus  serve  a 
useful,  tho  perhaps  unintended,  function  as  an  antidote  to 
educational  as  well  as  occult  vagaries. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


German    literature— By   R.    W.     Moore,   Professor    in    Colgate    University. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. :  Colgate  University  Press,  1900.     293  p.     $1.50. 

Tho  the  history  of  German  literature  is  a  long  one,  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries  and  including  the 
study  of  some  of  the  greatest  works  ever  produced.  Professor 
Moore  has  compressed  into  a  single  volume  of  300  pages  con- 
siderably more  than  an  outline  of  German  literature.  The 
treatment  follows  the  natural  chronological  divisions  of  the 
subject  into  old  high,  middle  high,  and  new  high  German 
literature,  without  the  perplexing  cross  divisions  so  frequently 
made.  The  omission  of  the  historical  matter  which  would 
explain  the  great  changes  in  civilization  indicated  by  the 
changes  in  German  literature  is  made  up  for  by  an  admirable 
chronological  table,  as  an  appendix,  which  gives  the  historical 
and  literary  events  in  parallel  columns. 

Brief  biographies  of  the  typical  literary  men  of  the  period, 
criticism  of  their  work,  especially  as  related  to  their  age,  and 
outlines  of  their  principal  works,  make  up  the  substance  of  the 
chapters.  Goethe,  of  course,  is  made  the  great  central  figure. 
All  others  are  measured  by  his  standard.  In  fact,  "  in  him 
were  united  Klopstock's  ability  to  enrich  the  language,  Les- 
sing's  clearness  of  vision  and  bold  individuality,  Wieland's  ele- 
gance and  grace,  Herder's  universality,  and  Schiller's  rhythm 
and  rhetoric."  His  co-laborer  Schiller,  "  who  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  power  to  the  service  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,"  is  given  almost  equal  prominence.  The  revolution 
which  raged  about  this  "  poet-pair,"  in  which  so  many  brilliant 
geniuses  were  lost  in  the  flood  of  immorality  which  followed  in 
the  train  of  Rousseau's  philosophy,  is  clearly  pictured.     The 
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causes  and  effects  of  all  the  great  literary  movements  are  cau- 
tiously detailed. 

Another  element  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  is  the  faces 
and  scenes  in  which  the  book  abounds.  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  fine  half-tones  of  Brausewetter's  magnificent  portrait 
of  Martin  Luther,  of  Tischbein's  Goethe  in  Italy,  of  Tell's 
Chapel,  and  of  Georg  Ebers.  The  author  has  inserted  com- 
plete outlines  of  the  great  national  epics,  the  Nibelungcnlied 
and  the  Gudninlied,  also  of  Faust,  William  Tell,  and  many 
lesser  works.     The  book  is  one  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers. 

Elmer  W.  Smith 

Colgate  University 


NOTES  ON   NEW   BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of^uch  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to  stu- 
dents of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


Alexander  Pope,  Selections  from  the 
poetry  of — Edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Edward  Bliss  Reed,  Ph. 
D.,  instructor  in  English  Literature  of 
Yale  College.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  igoi.  xxx  +  246  p.  70 
cents. 

Books  of  the  New  Testament,  The — 
By  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  viii-]-300 
p.     $1.25. 

A  book  of  much  learning,  but  incon- 
siderable scholarship.  Not  scientific  in 
tone  or  in  method.  Useful  in  a  limited 
way  for  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
history  or  results  of  New  Testament 
criticism. 

Boy  General,  The  :  Story  of  the  life  of 
Major-General  George  A.  Custer,  as 
told  by  Elizabeth  B.  Custer.  Edited 
by  Mary  E.  Burt.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901.  x-|-204 
p.     60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  educational  biography, 

A — Giving   more    than    four    hundred 

portraits     and     sketches     of     persons 

prominent   in    educational   work.     By 

C.    W.    Bardeen,  editor  of  the   School 

bulletin.     Syracuse,    N.    Y.:    C.    W. 

Bardeen,  1901.     iv-f-287  p.     $2.00. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Bardeen  would  have 

conceived   and   executed   the   idea    of   a 

collection  of  annotated  portraits  of  men 

prominent   in    educational   history ;    for 


that  is  what  this  volume  is.  It  is  of 
great  value,  and  we  only  beg  that  in 
subsequent  editions  the  spaces  at  present 
left  blank  be  filled  out  with  fuller 
biographical  material.  Every  library 
needs  this  book  for  reference. 

Domestic  service — By  Lucy  Maynard 
Salmon.  Second  edition.  With  an 
additional  chapter  on  domestic  service 
in  Europe.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1901.  xxvii+338  p. 
$2.00. 

It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  this 
unique  and  serviceable  book  has  gone  to 
a  second  edition.  Miss  Salmon  has 
brought  her  highly  trained  scientific 
method  to  the  examination  of  a  practical 
question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
educationally  and  socially.  When  educa- 
tion becomes  general  and  personal  ambi- 
tion aroused  and  stimulated,  where  are 
domestic  servants  to  be  recruited  ?  What 
are  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
surrounding  effective  service  of  this  type, 
and  what  tendencies  do  they  manifest? 
How  is  prejudice  against  domestic  service 
to  be  overcome?  Can  domestic  servants 
be  trained  ?  If  so,  how,  when,  and 
where?  There  are  some  of  the  queries 
that  suggest  themselves,  and  Miss  Salm- 
on's study  throws  light  on  them  all. 

Edelsteine  :  Six  select  stories  by  Baum- 
bach,  Seidel,  and  Volkmann-Leander — 
Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Richard     Alexander     Minckwitz    and 
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Frida    von     Unwerth.     New     York  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.     xiii+132  p. 

Elementary    inductive    geog^raphy — 

By    Mary    R.    Davis  and  Charles  W. 

Deane,  Ph.  D.     New  York  :  Potter  & 

Putnam  Co.,  1900.     228  p.     75  cents. 

Why  should  the  word  "  inductive"  be 
used  in  the  title  of  this  text-book?  It 
•opens  with  a  flat  affirmation  of  the  most 
far-reaching  kind  and  with  an  illustration 
that  corresponds  to  no  possible  object  of 
a  child's  experience.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  written  in  an  agreeable 
style,  but  "  inductive  "  it  is  not. 

Experimental  psychology  :  A  manual 
of  laboratory  practice — By  Edward 
Bradford  Titchener.  Volume  I  : 
Qualitative  Experiments.  Part  II. 
Instructor's  Manual.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  xxxiii-l-456. 
$2.50. 

■Grading  of  schools,  The,  including 
a  full  explanation  of  a  rational  plan 
of  grading — By  William  J.  Shearer, 
A.  M.  Fourth  edition.  New  York: 
The  H.  P.  Smith  Publishing  Co.,  1899. 
220  p. 

In  this  book  Superintendent  Shearer  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  whose  intelligent  and 
■determined  efforts  to  overcome  the  limita- 
tions and  difficulties  of  the  graded  school, 
with  its  annual  or  even  semi-annual  pro- 
motions, are  widely  known,  goes  into  the 
■question  of  classification,  grading,  and 
promotion  in  detail,  and  offers  a  thoroly 
practical  and  helpful  treatment  of  the 
■entire  subject. 

History  of  Rome  for  high  schools  and 
academies,  A — By  George  Willis  Bots- 
ford,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  the  histor/ 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.      With    maps    and    numerous 
illustrations.     New    York:    The   Mac- 
millan   Co.,    1901.     xiv-l-396.     $1.10. 
The  keynote   to    this   admirable    text- 
liook  is  struck  by  the  author  in  his  pref- 
atory description  of  its  purpose:     "At- 
tention is  directed    not   so  much  to  the 
vices  and  intrigues  of  the  imperial  court 
as  to  the  progress  of   mankind   both  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.     Wars 
are  treated   with   reference   to  their   in- 
fluence on  the  current  of  history,  and  for 
the  illustration  of  individual  and  national 
■character.     The  admirer  of  Rome  need 
not   glorify  conquest    or   conceal  in  any 
degree  the  failure  of  the  republic  to  gov- 
■ern  the  provinces.      Happily  the  Romans 
represented   something  better  than  city- 


sacking  oppression.  As  organizers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  builders  they  were 
greater  in  peace  than  in  war."  Mr.  Bots- 
ford's  book  is  written  in  this  spirit,  and 
is  a  history  of  Roman  civilization,  not 
merely  of  Roman  barbarities.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  con- 
ceived and  best  written,  the  most  wisely 
proportioned  and  most  helpfully  illus- 
trated, text-book  of  Roman  history. 

How  to  teach  reading  and  composi- 
tion— By  J.  J.  Burns.  New  York: 
The  American  Book  Co.,  1901.  160 
p.     50  cents. 

Industrial  and  social  history  of  Eng- 
land— By  Edward  P.  Cheyney.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
X+317  p.     $1.40. 

A  very  excellent  text-book  of  the  newer 
type.  It  deals  with  the  real  life  of  the 
English  people,  and  is  well  illustrated. 
Among  the  topics  presented  are  rural 
life  and  organization,  town  life  and  organ- 
ization, mediaeval  trade  and  commerce, 
the  peasants'  rebellion,  later  economic 
changes,  extension  of  government  con- 
trol, and  the  extension  of  voluntary  as- 
sociation. The  book  is  both  well  con- 
ceived and  well  written. 

Lessons  for  little  readers,  supplemen- 
tary to  any  first  reader — By  E.  G. 
Regal.  Boston,  Mass.:  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co.,i90i.     104  p.     30  cents. 

Manual  of  laboratory  physics,  A — By 
H.  M.  Tory,  M.  A.,  and  F.  H. 
Pitcher,  M.  Sc.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  &:  Sons,  1901.     ix-|-288  p. 

Modern  German  literature — By  Ben- 
jamin W.  Wells,  Ph.  D.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1901.     xi-f-429  p. 

$1.50. 

Twelve  chapters,  including,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  origins  of  modern  German 
literature,  studies  of  Klopstock,  Wieland 
and  Herder,  of  Lessing,  of  Goethe,  of 
Schiller,  of  Richter  and  the  romantic 
school,  of  Heine,  and  of  still  more  recent 
men  and  tendencies.  The  studies  them- 
selves are  judicious,  scholarly,  and  clear. 

Natural  philosophy,  for  general  read- 
ers and  young  people.  Translated 
and  edited  from  Ganot's  Cours  ]£le- 
mentaire  de  physique,  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.  D.  Ninth  edition,  carefully  re- 
vised— By  A.  W.  Reinold.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
xii-l-752  pp.     $2.50. 
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New  education  readers:  A  synthetic 
and  phonetic  method— By  A.  J. 
Demarest  and  William  M.  Sickle. 
Book  three.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
The  American  Book  Co.,  1901.  160 
p.     40  cents. 

Notes  for  teachers  of  English  compo- 
sition— By  G.  R.  Carpenter,  professor 
of    rhetoric   and    English  composition 
in  Columbia  University.     New  York  : 
MacmillanCo.,  1901.     29  p.    ascents. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
practical    wisdom    and   concentrated   es- 
sence of  experience  to  be  found  in  this 
little  book  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
size.     It  is  unreservedly   commended    to 
teachers  of   English   in   elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Politics    and    the     moral     law— By 

Gustav    Ruemelin.     Translated    from 
the    German    by    Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
Ph.   D.     Edited,  with  an  introduction 
and    notes,    by    Frederick    W.     Holl, 
D.  C.  L.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1901.     125  p.     75  cents. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted 
the   translation   and   publication  of   this 
essay  just   at   this   time.     It  invites   the 
reader  to  a  high  plane  of  political  study 
and    reflection.     The    learned     author's 
argument  is  that  politics   has  an  ethical 
code   of   its   own,  and  that   it  is  by   no 
means  always  subject  to  the  moral   law 
which  governs  individuals.     "  The  sepa- 
ration of  politics  from  the  moral  law  and 
the  ascription  to  it  of  its  own  principles 
of  duty,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
politics  must  fall  altogether  without  the 
sphere  of  moral  ideas,  or  come  in  conflict 
with  justice  and  thus   become  positively 
immoral.     Politics  and  morality,  as  this 
latter  expression  is  commonly  used,  hold 
coordinate  positions,  both  being  included 
in  the  higher  conception  of  ethics,  or  the 
moral  law  in  the  wider  sense  "  (pp.  60- 
61). 

The  editor's  introduction  and  scholarly 
annotations  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
Ruemelin's  striking  essay. 

Progress  of   the    century,    The — By 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  William  Ram- 
say, William  Matthew  Flinders-Petrie, 
Joseph  Norman  Lockyer,  Edward 
Caird,  William  Osier,  W.  W.  Keen, 
Elihu  Thompson,  Thomas  Corwin 
Mendenhall,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke,  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  Andrew  Lang, 
Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Cardinal  James 
Gibbons,  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  Rich- 
ard J.   H.   Gottheil,    Goldwin   Smith. 


New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1901. 

583  p.     $2.00. 

We  do  not  see  how  an  intelligent  reader 
and  student  can  aflord  to  pass  this  re- 
markable volume  by.  Of  all  the  simi- 
lar undertakings  that  the  close  of  the 
century  called  forth,  this  is  not  only 
facile  princeps,  but  the  only  one  of  per- 
manent value.  Thousands  of  persons 
who  eagerly  read  the  articles  which  com- 
pose this  book  as  they  appeared  in  suc- 
cessive Sunday  issues  of  the  New  York 
Sun  will  wish  to  own  them  in  this  at- 
tractive and  permanent  form,  and  addi- 
tional thousands  to  whom  the  original 
publication  of  the  articles  was  unknown 
may  now  easily  possess  them  all.  Some 
of  the  articles  are  veritable  masterpieces, 
notably  those  on  evolution  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, on  philosophy  by  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  and  on  medicine  by  Dr.  Osier  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  There  are 
no  poor  articles  in  the  volume,  tho 
Andrew  Lang's  survey  of  the  century's- 
literature  comes  dangerously  near  the 
line,  and  tho  Mr.  Flinders-Petrie  permits 
his  absorption  in  one  part  of  the  archseo- 
logical  field  to  throw  his  article  out 
of  focus.  Captain  Mahan  on  *'  Naval 
ships  "  is  ponderous  and  inclined  to  be 
technical,  while  of  the  representatives  of 
natural  science.  Professor  Ramsay  on 
"  Chemistry,"  is  least  successful  in  mak- 
ing a  difficult  specialty  clear.  Cardinal 
Gibbons  on  "  Catholicism  "  leaves  much 
unsaid  that  one  wants  to  know  about, 
and  Goldwin  Smith,  writing  gracefully 
and  lucidly  on  "  Free  thought,"  suggests- 
as  many  questions  as  he  answers. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  im- 
portant a  book  as  this,  and  one  that  will 
be  so  deservedly  influential,  passes  the 
nineteenth  century  in  review  without 
noticing  the  marvelous  and  epoch-making 
educational  movement  which  character- 
ized it. 

Second  report  of  the  United  States 
board  on  geographic  names,  1890- 
1899 — Second  Edition.  Washington  :. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1901. 
150  pp. 

Speech  on  conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, by  Edmund  Burke— Edited,  with 
notes  and  introduction,  by  Daniel  V. 
Thompson,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  Dr.  Julius  Sachs's  School  for 
Boys.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1901.     xlii  +  122  p.     50  cents. 

St.  Basil  the  Great  on  Greek  Litera- 
ture— Edited  with  notes  and  vocabu- 
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lary  by    Edward  R.    Maloney,     New 

York:  The  American  Book  Company, 

1901.     86  p.     75  cents. 

We  welcome  this  book  very  heartily-, 
and  trust  that  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
that  will  help  to  revive  interest  in  a 
period  which  has  too  long  been  neglected. 
The  conflict  between  paganism  and 
Christianity  was  thrilling  and  momentous, 
and  this  guide  to  the  study  of  pagan 
literature,  by  a  good  Christian  teacher  to 
Christians,  is  a  remarkable  treatise.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  this  work 
and  others  like  it  were  read  in  the  col- 
leges. 

Stories  of  pioneer  life — By  Florence 
Bass.  Boston,  Mass.:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1901.     x-(-  136  pp.     40  cents. 

Strange  peoples — By  Frederick   Starr. 

Boston,   Mass.:    D.  C.    Heath  &  Co., 

1901.     x-|-i84  p.     40  cents. 

A  good  volume  for  supplementary  read- 
ing for  children  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  describes  the  personal 
and  tribal  habits  and  customs  of  a  num- 
ber of  odd  peoples.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous,  but  crudely  made. 

Structural  principles  of  style — By  J. 
D.   Logan.  A.  M.,  Ph.   D.,  professor 
of  English  and  of   philosophy  in    the 
University    of     South    Dakota.     Ver- 
million, S.    D.:    Willey   &   Danforth, 
1900.     188  p.     $1.00. 
A  study  of  method  in  writing  English 
based  upon   an  empirical  study  of  how 
all  good  writers  have   become  expert  in 
composing  and  of  how,  even  as  experts, 
they  actually  do  write. 

Syntax  of  classical  Greek— By  Basil 
Lanneau  Gildersleeve,  with  the  co-op- 
poration  of  Charles  William  Emil  Miller 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1901. 
190  p.     $1.50. 

Talks  on  civics — By  Henry  Holt. 
New  York  :  The  MacmillanCo.,  1901. 
xxvi+493  p.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Holt  is  the  master  of  so  lively  and 
forceful  a  style  that  our  first  impression 
on  reading  this  book  thru  (which  we 
did)  was  one  of  regret  that  he  had  con- 
cealed his  style  behind  a  more  or  less 
artificial  form  of  dialogue  ;  but  the  dia- 
logue is  so  interesting  and  so  well-sus- 
tained, and  Mr.  Holt's  own  reasons  for 
choosing  it  are  so  reasonable,  that  we  are 
on  reflection  reconciled  to  it.  His  rea- 
sons for  preferring  "  civics  "to  "  politics  " 
however,  are  npt  so  convincing,  and  we 


very  much  wish  that  he  had  helped  to 
restore  the  latter  word  to  its  broad, 
Greek  signification. 

The  book  itself  is  the  honestest  piece 
of  work  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day,  and 
fascinating  in  its  frankness  and  aptness 
of  illustration.  Mr.  Holt  has  small 
patience  with  empty  phrases  and  phrase- 
makers,  and  a  hearty  contempt  for  indi- 
rection and  insincerity.  He  makes  no 
concessions  to  the  vague  and  the  indefi- 
nite, and  his  logic  is  remorseless.  He  is 
a  strong  individualist  and  has  a  thoroly 
justified  antagonism  toward  much  of  the 
milk-and-water  stuff  which  nowadays 
parades  in  a  scientific  garb  as  "soci- 
ology "  ;  but  we  think  that  his  individ- 
ualism needs  occasional  correction  at 
the  hands  of  institutionalism,  and  that 
his  views  on  many  points  would  be 
sounder  if  influenced  more  by  Aristotle's 
and  Hegel's  supreme  mastery  of  facts, 
and  less  by  Herbert  Spencer's  fondness 
for  theorizing.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Holt's 
application  of  the  evolution  theory,  even 
in  its  most  limited,  individualistic  form, 
is  always  suggestive  and  frequently  very 
subtle  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  p.  336,  where 
he  discusses  the  care  of  the  defective 
classes. 

The  chapter  on  education  bristles  with 
views,  most  of  them  demonstrably  un- 
sound,— as  we  think, — and  proved  so  by 
human  experience.  These  views  are, 
however,  the  logical  result  of  Mr.  Holt's 
theory  that  the  state  should  do  nothing 
that  it  can  avoid  doing.  Holding,  as  we 
do,  the  opinion  that  it  should  do  not  only 
whatever  it  can  do  well,  but  whatever  it  is 
good  for  itself  to  do,  we  naturally  dis- 
sent entirely  from  his  educational  doc- 
trine. Mr.  Holt  implicitly  follows 
Rousseau  and  Spencer  in  the  view  that 
the  state  is  somehow  or  other  "against 
nature,"  a  view  that  Aristotle  disposed 
of,  once  for  all,  some  time  ago.  Con- 
clusions of  the  same  atomistic  sort  fol- 
low from  Mr.  Holt's  premises  in  other 
chapters.  His  avowed  indebtedness  to 
the  New  York  Nation  is  ominous  on  this 
point,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  contemporary 
political  questions  generally. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Holt's  book  is 
generally  interesting  and  helpful,  and 
every  decent  citizen,  or  every  man  who 
wants  to  become  one,  ought  to  read  it 
and  to  think  about  it. 
Text-book  of  geology,  A— By  Albert 

Perry  Brigham,  professor  of  geology  in 

Colgate  University.       New  York:    D. 

Appleton  &Co.,  1901.     477  p.     $1.50. 

A  worthy  addition  to  the  strikingly  sue- 
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cessful  Twentieth  Century  Text-books. 
Dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  ge- 
ology are  presented  in  that  order,  which 
is  educationally  sound.  The  illustrations 
are  admirable. 

The  child :   a  study  in  the  evolution  of 
man — By    Alexander    Francis    Cham- 
berlain,   M.  A.,    Ph.  D.,    lecturer   on 
anthropology     in     Clark     University. 
New  York:  imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1900.     498  p.     $1.50. 
This  study  of  the  child  in  the  light  of 
the  literature  of   evolution  is  a  mine  of 
well-arranged  information  and  an  author- 
itative presentation  of  the  results  of   the 
most  recent  research.     It  covers  the  en- 
tire   field,  and    includes    an    invaluable 
bibliography. 

Theory  of   numbers.  Essays  on — I. 

Continuity  and  irrational  numbers.  II. 
The  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers — 
By  Richard  Dedekind.  Authorized 
translation  by  VVooster  Woodruff 
Beman,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Chicago  :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  1901.  115  p.  75 
cents,  net. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  have 
placed  scholars  under  great  obligations  to 
them  by  the  issuance  recently  of  a  number 
of  important  works  upon  the  philosophy 
and  the  history  of  mathematics,  of  which 
this  is  one.  The  translation  is  well  done, 
and  the  essays  themselves  models  of 
mathematical  analysis  and  exposition. 

Thinking  and  learning  to  think — By 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1900. 
351  p.     $1.50. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  has  shown  his  power  in 
this  book,  by  the  clearness  and  con- 
nectedness with  which  he  puts  the  art  of 
thinking  before  teachers.  His  practical 
suggestions  are  most  helpful,  and  the 
tone  of  the  book  is  sane. 

Thorough  study  of  a  masterpiece  of 
literature — By  Bernard  Cronson,  P. 
S.  No.  65,  New  York.  New  York  : 
New  Education  Publishing  Co.,  1901. 
44  p. 

This  pamphlet  offers  a  thoro  and 
practical  plan  for  the  presentation  of  a 
literary  masterpiece  to  a  student.  It  is 
Herbartian  in  form  and  in  spirit,  and 
makes  skillful  use  of  the  formal  steps  in 
teaching. 


Up  from  slavery:  an  autobiography — 
By  Booker  T.  Washington.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1901. 
330  p.     $1.50. 

This  record  of  forty-two  years  of 
progress  from  a  slave  cabin  to  a  foremost 
place  in  the  heart  and  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  is  a  fit  companion 
to  the  story  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  is  truly  and  typically  American, 
in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word.  Its  simple  elo- 
quence and  inspiring  account  of  insuper- 
able obstacles  overcome,  and  of  impos- 
sible achievements  accomplished,  will 
Sjive  it  a  place  among  the  life-records 
which  the  world  will  not  forget  and 
which  enlighten  and  uplift  generation 
after  generation.  May  its  writer  long  be 
spared  to  give  the  American  people  his 
invaluable  aid  in  the  solution  of  that  one 
of  their  two  or  three  most  vexed  and 
perplexing  problems  which  he  has  made 
his  own! 

Wheeler's   graded  readers — By   Gail 

Calmerton  and  William  H.  Wheeler. 
Chicago:  W.  H.  Wheeler&Co.,  1901. 
128  p.     30  cents. 

Wigwam     stories — told     by      North 
American    Indians — By    Mary    Cathe- 
rine     Judd.     With     illustrations     by 
Angel  de    Cora.       Boston  :     Ginn    & 
Company,  1901.     ix+276  p.     65  cents. 
These    are    charming    stories    of   the 
North   American    Indians,    simply   told. 
The   plentiful    illustrations    greatly    in- 
crease the  value  of  the  book  to  children. 

Writings  of  King  Alfred,  The— By 
Frederic  Harrison,  M.  A.,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
32  p.     25  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison's  line  literary  style  is 
here  used  to  interest  the  reader  in  King 
Alfred  as  a  man  of  letters,  in  anticipation 
of  the  celebration,  soon  to  occur,  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary  of  his  death. 
The  address  in  its  present  form  was 
delivered  at  Harvard  University  in 
March  last.  "  By  virtue  of  his  noble 
simplicity  of  nature,"  says  Mr.  Harrison 
of  King  Alfred,  "  this  warrior,  this  ruler, 
this  hero,  achieved  a  literary  fact  ;  for 
he  created  a  prose  style  five  centuries 
before  Chaucer,  seven  centuries  before 
Shakspere  or  Bacon,  eight  centuries 
beefore  Addison  or  Defoe,  and  the  full 
mastery  of  English  prose.'' 


VIII  .- 

EDITORIAL 

.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  that  the  ques- 

Education  tion  of  rehgious  instruction  in  education  is 

about  to  become  a  very  pressing  one.  The 
discussion  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  culminating 
with  the  remarkable  speech  of  M.  Bourgeois,  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction in  England  with  the  practical  results  of  the  com- 
promise entered  into  in  1870,  and  the  increasing  activity  in  the 
United  States  of  those  earnest  persons  who  believe  in  state  aid 
for  schools  maintained  by  religious  bodies  and  in  their  interest, 
all  bear  evidence  of  this  fact.  It  will  be  difficult,  doubtless,  to 
carry  on  a  public  discussion  of  a  topic  which  touches  the  emo- 
tions so  powerfully  and  so  directly,  without  bitterness  and  with- 
out frequent  and  violent  misunderstanding;  but  it  must  be 
carried  on,  nevertheless,  and  it  behooves  those  who  are  to  en- 
gage in  it  to  guide  the  discussion  to  questions  of  principle 
rather  than  of  detail  and  in  a  spirit  of  reason  rather  than  of 
passion. 

The  situation  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
versed. In  England  the  advocates  of  state-aided  religious 
teaching  are  in  a  majority  apparently,  and  their  activity  and  in- 
fluence can  and  doubtless  will  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
single  educational  agency,  such  as  the  American  local  board  of 
education,  charged  with  the  care  of  all  public  education,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  general  and  technical. 

The  courts  have  recently  held  in  the  now  celebrated  Cocker- 
ton  case,  that  the  school  board  act  of  1870  had  in  view  ele- 
mentary education  only,  and  that  school  boards,  under  that  act, 
are  not  justified  in  using  public  funds  for  secondary  or  tech- 
nical instruction.  In  this  decision  the  English  courts  have 
taken  diametrically  opposite  ground  to  that  taken  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan  years  ago,  in  the  so-called  Kala- 
mazoo case,  in  which  it  was  held  that  nothing  in  our  public 
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policy  or  in  the  law  restricted  the  amount  or  kind  of  instruction 
which  a  local  school  board  might  offer,  provided  only  the  voters 
were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This  decision  is  determinant  in 
American  public  education,  and  as  a  result  of  it  the  United 
States  is  in  position  to  point  out  to  England  that  a  sound  and 
effective  elementary  school  system  is  quite  impossible  unless  a 
secondary  school  system  be  organically  united  with  it  under 
the  same  administrative  oversight.  But  if  the  damage  done 
by  the  Cockerton  decision  is  to  be  repaired  by  legislation,  the 
debates  in  Parliament  that  will  ensue  will  speedily  show  that  a 
very  powerful  party  is  opposed  to  developing  public  secondary 
education,  and  especially  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  school  boards,  primarily  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  religious  question.  In  view  of  what  is  sometimes 
proposed  in  the  United  States,  the  educational  discussions  in 
England  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  full  of  suggestion  and 
interest  for  American  students. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  public  education  is 
unrestricted  and  universal,  and  wholly  secular.  It  can  never 
be  made  otherwise.  Here,  therefore,  the  problem  presents 
itself  in  a  different  form,  and  may  be  stated  thus.  Shall  the 
state  aid  with  its  funds  schools  other  than  the  present  public 
schools — schools,  that  is,  maintained  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  including  a  specific  type  of  religious  teaching  in  the  curricu- 
lum ?  A  single  line  giving  power  to  the  board  of  education  to 
appropriate  public  money  to  private  schools  recently  found  its 
way,  tho  plainly  unconstitutional,  into  the  revised  charter  of 
New  York  City,  and  such  a  storm  of  protest  was  raised  that  it 
was  taken  out  again  in  a  hurry.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  similar  proposal  in  any  other  State  would  have  a  similar 
reception.  But — and  this  is  the  point  which  is  so  often  over- 
looked— the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  education  re- 
mains unsolved. 

Nor  is  the  situation  helped  by  reducing  religion  to  a  type  of 
ethics,  as  some  propose.  Religion  is  not  only  faith,  but  dogma  ; 
not  only  conduct,  but  worship ;  and  to  identify  it  with  ethics  is 
not  to  simplify  the  matter  any,  but  rather  to  complicate  it  by 
adding  a  new  variety  of  religion  which  must  be  provided  for. 

From  our  point  of  view,  only  two  lines  of  action  are  at  all 
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possible :  ( i )  to  take  the  view  held  by  many  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans,  that  the  school  itself  must  be  religious,  not  secu- 
lar, and  that  religious  schools  should  be  state-aided;  and  (2)  to 
take  the  view  that  education  transcends  the  school,  and  so  while 
the  school  may  remain  secular,  its  work  must  be  supplemented, 
if  education  is  to  be  complete,  by  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  by  other  educational  agencies,  notably  the  family  and 
the  Church.  The  alternative  is  to  destroy  the  completeness  of 
education  by  omitting  religion  altogether. 

Of  the  two  possible  lines  of  action  named  the  latter  is,  in  our 
view,  the  preferable  one.  It  recognizes  the  function  and  also 
the  limitations  of  the  school,  and  provides  for  the  active 
interest  and  co-operation  of  two  other  supremely  important 
educational  factors,  the  family  and  the  Church.  Education  is, 
of  course,  a  unitary  process,  but  it  is  no  less  unitary  because 
several  agencies  co-operate  in  it.  The  former  view  runs 
counter  to  some  of  the  deepest-seated  convictions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  also  mistakes,  it  seems  to  us,  the  proper  educa- 
tional function  of  the  school.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  view  can  prevail  or  that  it  ought  to  pre- 
vail. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  it  gains  sympathy  in  some 
quarters  from  the  fact  that  Protestant  churches  are  as  a  rule 
shockingly  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  their  educational  re- 
sponsibility, and  also,  apparently,  in  any  capacity  to  rise  to  it. 


No  more  interesting  article  has  recently  ap- 
P^chologist^  °  ^  peared  in  any  magazine  than  that  in  which, 

under  the  caption  "  Confessions  of  a  psycholo- 
gist," President  Hall  of  Clark  University  tells  in  the  Peda- 
gogical seminary  for  March,  with  a  charming  frankness  and 
freedom,  the  story  of  his  own  experiences  and  reflections  as  a 
university  teacher.  Incidentally  President  Hall  weaves  into 
the  story  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  his  own  present  views 
on  matters  psychological,  educational,  and  philosophical,  and 
a  series  of  criticisms  of  the  teachings  and  practices  to  which  he 
takes  most  emphatic  exception.  The  article  itself  is  so  redo- 
lent of  strong  personality  and  so  admirably  written  that  it  will 
not  bear  either  compression   or   sampling.     On   no   account 
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should  anyone  who  cares  for  the  serious  matters  of  education 
miss  reading  every  Hne  of  it. 

The  reflections  which  President  Hall's  "  confessions  "  pro- 
voke are  many,  and  a  few  of  them  may  perhaps  be  set  down  in 
as  impersonal  a  manner  as  possible. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  most  specialists,  President  Hall  began 
his  teaching  career  with  a  strong  interest  in  education  as  such, 
and  that  interest  has  deepened  with  the  years  of  added  experi- 
ence. He  is  and  has  always  been  primarily  a  psychologist,  yet 
his  psychology  has  never,  we  think,  been  an  end  in  itself,  but 
rather  a  highly  tempered  instrument  for  the  use  of  education, 
individual  and  racial.  The  besetting  fault  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity specialist  is  that  his  work  begins  nowhere  and  ends  no- 
where. He  lacks  breadth  of  view,  a  sense  of  the  relation  of 
his  own  studies  to  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  all  their  studies 
to  life  and  to  thought  as  a  whole.  Too  often  his  addition  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  learning  is  infinitesimal,  but,  small  as 
it  is,  large  enough  to  have  crushed  and  stunted  his  humanity. 
The  price  paid  for  such  a  contribution  is  many  times  too  great. 
Not  long  ago  the  chief  of  a  band  of  active  workers  in  a  rapidly 
developing  branch  of  natural  science  was  urged  to  have  pre- 
pared a  series  of  lectures  on  the  general  tendencies  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  advances  being  made  in  his  department,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  large  body  of  university  teachers  and  students. 
His  reply  was  pathetic :  he  said  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
colleagues  was  competent  for  such  a  task.  The  only  parallel 
that  suggests  itself  is  one  with  unskilled  laborers  toiling  me- 
chanically at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  upon  some  great  engineering 
work,  and  neither  asking,  wondering,  nor  caring  what  it  is  all 
for,  what  ends  are  to  be  served  by  it,  and  what  part  they  them- 
selves are  playing  in  the  task  of  construction.  Such  are  too 
many  of  the  gifted  men  who  spend  anxious  and  busy  years 
upon  minute  portions  of  a  problem  in  physics,  in  biology, 
in  philology,  or  in  any  other  department  of  scientific  activity. 
President  Hall  has  surely  not  been  of  this  class,  but  has  con- 
stantly reflected,  as  he  went  along,  upon  the  significance  of 
what  was  accomplished.  That  he  has  altered  his  views  of  the 
philosophic  interpretation  of  things  is  of  small  consequence 
beside  the  fact  that  he  has  sought  such  an  interpretation,  and 
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so  has  been  an  example  to  many  men  of  science  cast  in  a  nar- 
rower mold.  And  is  not  this  trait  due  to  his  early  studies  in 
just  those  fields  that  are  now  often  referred  to  so  slightingly? 

It  has  been  said  of  John  Locke  that  he  built  his  philosophy 
upon  a  metaphor  taken  as  a  fact.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  same  is  true  of  President  Hall's  ecstasy  over  "  re- 
search," "  contributions  to  knowledge,"  "  standing  at  the 
boundaries  of  human  learning,"  and  so  on.  All  of  these  terms 
and  phrases  and  many  others  like  them  are  current  in  univer- 
sity life,  and  are  coming  to  mark  a  sort  of  academic  cant  which 
is  quite  unworthy.  By  "  research  "  and  "  investigation  "  are 
meant,  and  can  only  be  meant,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
just  "  study,"  and  nothing  more  or  less.  Anyone  who  will  put 
upon  himself  the  terrible  burden  of  examining  five  hundred 
dissertations  sent  in  from  American  and  European  universities 
can  convince  himself  of  this  in  a  relatively  short  time.  One 
might  say  of  Aristotle  or  of  Newton  or  of  Shakspere  or  of 
Darwin  that  he  stood  at  the  boundary  of  human  knowledge  in 
a  serious  and  solemn  sense;  but  to  make  the  same  assertion  of 
the  hundreds  of  competent  university  teachers,  or  still  more  of 
the  thousands  of  callow  youths  who  are  plodding  away  on  doc- 
tor's dissertations  the  world  over,  is  ludicrous.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  positive  wrong  to  those  men  to  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  are 
competent  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  any- 
thing whatever.  Such  a  conception,  once  it  finds  lodgment  in 
their  minds,  puts  them  in  a  totally  false  relation  to  human 
history  and  to  human  philosophy.  They  infinitely  exaggerate 
their  own  importance  and  the  value  of  their  little  undertakings, 
and  tend  tO'  assume  a  cynical  and  pessimistic  attitude  toward 
historic  learning.  One  would  think  that  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  imposing  facts  of  evolution  would  keep  a  student  from  this 
fault,  but  it  does  not. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  what  President  Hall  has  in 
mind  whai  he  writes  so  sweepingly  of  "  research,"  is  the  legiti- 
mate distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  scholar- 
ship, between  the  learning  which  finds  application  and  expres- 
sion and  that  which  does  not,  between  the  student  who  merely 
absorbs  and  him  who  gives  out  and  accomplishes.  This  dis- 
tinction is  vital,  but  it  does  not  mean  anything  so  orotund  as 
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research  in  the  epoch-making  sense.  Again,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  productive  scholarship  and  printing  are  very  far 
from  being  identical.  The  highest  type  of  productive 
scholarship  in  our  day  finds  its  expression  thru  will-work  in 
institutions,  great  and  small.  American  universities  are  pre- 
eminent in  training  men  for  this  high  service,  and  no  German 
university  or  score  of  German  universities  can  compare  with 
them.  It  is  thru  missing  this  point  that  Professor  Munster- 
berg  writes  as  he  does  regarding  productive  scholarship  in 
America.  He  has  his  eye  so  fixed  on  the  fact-knowledge 
which  finds  expression  in  printing  that  he  does  not  see  the  in- 
finitely more  valuable  will-action  which  finds  expression  in 
new,  more  refined,  and  more  subtle  forms  of  institutional  life. 
To  be  perfectly  concrete:  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  so  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  of  mathematics  at  Gottingen  that 
he  was  urged  to  accept  a  docent-ship  there.  Suppose  he  had 
done  so;  what  addition  to  mathematical  knowledge  which  has 
been  made  in  the-  last  forty  years,  had  it  been  made  by  him, 
could  compare  with  his  contributions  to  human  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  will-work  ?  Presidents  Eliot,  Gilman,  and  Harper 
are  not  Forscher,  as  that  term  is  used  in  Germany,  but  their 
scholarship  has  been  productive  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
There  was  a  time  when  knowledge  was  so  constricted  that  new 
facts  and  more  facts,  however  minute,  were  the  supreme  need 
of  humanity;  that  time  is  not  to-day.  Fuller,  richer,  deeper, 
truer  interpretations,  and  new  and  more  effective  combinations 
of  human  minds  and  human  effort  are  our  chief  need.  The 
scholarship  which  contributes  to  these  is  productive  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense.  It  is  the  glory  of  American  universi- 
ties that  they  are  training  men  and  women  for  this  service. 
There  is  a  search  for  truth  of  the  will  that  is  loftier  than  the 
search  for  truth  of  the  intellect. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  President  Hall  is  not 
so  familiar  with  the  American  universities  as  with  those  of  Ger- 
many. We  feel  sure  that  he  might  have  drawn  unmistakable 
illustrations  of  several  of  his  chief  points  from  recent  American 
experience.  The  German  universities  rendered  America  their 
best  service  between  1840  and  1880.  At  present,  as  Professor 
Bernheim  of  Greifswald  and  others  are  saying,  those  universi- 
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ties  are  themselves  in  need  of  far-reaching  reforms,  and  we  can 
only  imitate  their  methods  and  practices  at  our  peril. 


Buried  deep  down  in  the  Publications  of  the 
Address  ^*"P°'^*"*  modem  language  association  is  the  very  strik- 
ing presidential  address  delivered  before  that 
body  in  December  last  by  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  of 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Price's  subject  was  "  The 
new  function  of  modern  language  teaching,"  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  living  scholar  could 
have  delivered  an  address  on  that  subject  with  so  much  of 
power,  of  genuine  feeling,  and  of  suggestiveness.  It  has  been 
Professor  Price's  good  fortune  to  be  a  specialist  in  an  ancient 
and  a~  modern  tongue,  and  both  the  extraordinary  range  and 
the  high  quality  of  his  scholarship  are  well  known. 

Professor  Price's  argument  is  that  the  dropping  out  of  Greek 
as  an  obligatory  subject  from  liberal  courses  of  study,  and  the 
greatly  increased  importance  of  English,  French,  and  German, 
have  thrown  upon  these  modern  languages  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  to  students,  what  the  study  of  Greek  formerly  fur- 
nished, the  models  and  ideal  of  literary  form.  In  an  eloquent 
passage  he  points  out  how  the  study  of  Greek  brought  with  it, 
of  necessity,  the  definitions  and  practical  conceptions  of  definite 
forms  of  literary  art,  and  adds : 

"  From  the  days  of  the  early  humanists  on  past  the  mid- 
epoch  of  our  own  century,  this  influence  of  Greek  literature 
upon  the  student-mind,  in  revelation  of  literary  form,  went  on 
deepening.  It  was  this  influence  that,  acting  thru  Coleridge 
and  Shelley,  thru  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  and  Swinburne  and 
Browning,  gave  form  and  charm  to  the  literature  on  which 
our  century  was  nourished.  And,  until  this  movement  was 
checked,  this  Greek  influence,  as  essential  part  of  university 
culture,  acted,  more  or  less  deeply,  not  only  upon  picked  young 
men  as  a  special  class,  but  upon  all  the  college-bred  men  of  our 
Western  world. 

"  Wherever  this  Greek  learning  made  itself  felt,  there  was 
the  communication  to  the  student-mind  of  the  simplest  and 
most  beautiful  forms  of  literature.     There  was  the  standard 
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of  comparison;  there  was  the  sense  of  form.  If  now,  this  in- 
fluence were  checked,  might  there  not  arise  for  our  student- 
body,  as  a  possible  danger,  the  loss  of  literary  feeling,  the  loss 
of  the  delicate  sense  of  literary  form  ?  " 

This  is  the  question  that  Professor  Price  presses  home  upon 
modern  language  teachers,  as  he  asks  them  to  aim  more  and 
more  at  the  ideal  which  the  teaching  of  Greek  literature  so  fully 
attained.  He  points  out  again  and  again,  in  happy  phrase  and 
with  abundant  illustration,  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
form  of  literature,  and  fixes  as  the  standard  to  be  observed  in 
modern  language  teaching  the  presentation  of  each  model  of 
literature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit,  so  far  as  possible, 
"  that  charm  of  pure  form  by  which  each  special  work  becomes 
in  its  own  special  way  a  type  and  model  of  beauty." 

The  whole  address  seems  to  us  to  be  marked  by  both  power 
and  singular  charm. 


Unfortunately  Mr.  Fabian  Ware  of  London, 
Notes  and  News  shortly  after  accepting  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Detroit,  was  ordered  to  report  for  government  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  so  will  be  unable  to  keep  his  engagement.  His 
place  will  be  taken,  however,  by  Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton, 
Esq.,  whose  distinguished  services  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  are  well  known. 


The  committee,  appointed  at  Washington  in  1898,  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  a  national  university  and  to  report  to  the 
Council,  are  understood  to  have  completed  their  report  at  a 
meeting  held  in  New  York  on  May  23  and  24.  This  report 
will  be  presented  to  the  Council  at  Detroit  on  July  9. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR  ^ 

One  year  ago  the  annual  report  on  educational  progress 
was  presented  to  this  Council  by  Professor  Hinsdale  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  similar  task 
to  which  I  have  been  assigned  without  first  calling  up  the 
memory  of  that  great  teacher,  who  in  the  interim  has  been 
called  from  this  earthly  life. 

Burke  Aaron  Hinsdale  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  Council,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1897.  His  scholarship  was  notably  broad  and  accurate;  his 
judgment  was  sane  and  sure.  In  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  and  Association  we  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  how  illuminating  and  conclusive  he  could  be  in  public 
debate.  His  logic  was  seasoned  with  genial  humor.  There 
was  abouUhim  a  very  human  apprehension  of  actualities;  he 
was  never  a  doctrinaire.  Some  of  his  strongest  work  was 
done  in  the  field  of  history,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me, 
with  an  almost  boyish  appearance  of  diffidence,  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  think  of  writing  a  general  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  great  reason  to  regret  that  this 
project  could  not  be  carried  out. 

As  a  member  of  some  of  his  earliest  classes  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  I  desire  to  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  helpful 
suggestiveness  of  his  instruction,  particularly  in  his  seminary 

^  A  report  presented  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
July  8,  1901. 
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work  in  educational  history.  Doubtless  many  of  those  here 
present  could  tell  of  intellectual  uplift  and  stimulus  received  in 
his  classroom.  And  many  more  might  speak  of  his  personal 
kindliness.  His  massive  frame  was  well  matched  by  his  broad 
sympathy  and  large-heartedness  and  his  interest  in  the  homely 
necessary  things  of  life, 

"  O  niayster  dere  and  fadir  reverent,    .    .    . 
Alas  that  thou  thine  excellent  prudence 
In  thy  bed  mortel  mighteste  not  bequethe  !" 

It  is  well  that,  in  considering  our  educational  progress,  we 
should  not  forget  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  way.  Henry 
Barnard  is  gone — full  of  years  and  of  honor;  Thomas  David- 
son, that  knightly  spirit,  pre-eminent  in  learning,  has  been  taken 
in  the  very  strength  of  his  years;  only  yesterday  came  the  news 
that  the  venerable  and  honored  Joseph  Le  Conte  had  passed 
away  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  he  so  greatly  loved;  and 
others,  worthy  of  such  goodly  company,  have  passed  with  them. 
These  men  have  deserved  remembrance  of  their  country  and  of 
their  brethren.  Our  forward  step  is  surer  that  they  have  lived 
and  wrought  with  us. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  year's  educational  progress,  we 
must  try  to  avoid  bewilderment  among  particulars.  We  are 
too  near  to  the  facts  considered  to  get  any  true  historical  per- 
spective, but  already  we  can  see  that  they  are  bound  up  with  the 
general  progress  of  our  civilization. 

Aside  from  things  educational,  this  has  been  a  year  of  mighty 
movements.  Much  has  been  said  about  expansion.  In  more 
ways  than  one,  expansion  has  been  the  striking  characteristic 
of  the  past  twelvemonth. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President  for  the 
first  time,  after  a  campaign  which  had  turned  largely  on  eco- 
nomic questions.  Bimetallism  had  been  thrust  forward  as  the 
best  available  embodiment  of  a  rising  social  unrest.  But  the 
new  presidential  term  was  only  well  begun  when  a  question  of 
foreign  policy  overshadowed  all  things  else.  The  war  with 
Spain  was  fought,  and  its  success  brought  forward  great  inter- 
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national  problems,  such  as  our  people  had  not  faced  before. 
The  Congress  at  The  Hague  set  us  thinking  of  a  world-peace 
and  our  part  in  maintaining  it  for  the  future;  but  we  now 
found  ourselves  thinking  what  it  meant  to  be  a  world-power, 
and  what  we  should  do  as  a  world-power  in  the  immediate 
present.  The  terrible  business  in  China  set  us  thinking  fast 
and  hard.  We  were  already  a  world-power,  in  the  thick  of  the 
world's  affairs.  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  for  the  second 
time,  and  the  campaign  which  he  won  this  time  was  fought 
mainly  on  questions  growing  out  of  our  new  foreign  relations. 
The  policy  of  expansion  was  approved  by  the  voters,  and  it  has 
now  received  judicial  confirmation  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant decisions  ever  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  United  States 
not  only  possesses  the  power  inherent  in  all  true  nations  to  ex- 
pand in  whatever  way  she  can  and  will,  but  that  this  power 
may  be  exercised  under  the  old  constitution  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  fathers. 

In  the  meantime  the  industrial  distresses  which  found  such 
half-articulate  expression  in  the  campaign  of  1896  have  been 
only  temporarily  obscured.  They,  too,  are  growing  pains. 
Before  long  they  must  be  acutely  felt  again.  For  industrial 
expansion  is  going  on  along  with  political  expansion,  and 
within  the  past  few  months  it  has  advanced  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  Railway  combinations,  more  or  less  completely  accom- 
plished, for  the  control  of  lines  belting  the  land  from  coast  to 
coast,  with  a  pendant  of  ocean  steamers  at  either  end ;  industrial 
combinations,  steadily  increasing  in  magnitude.  And  now  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  overtopping  all  the  rest,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  over  three  hundred  millions.  It  is  not 
the  mere  amount  of  money  involved  in  these  transactions  that 
challenges  the  imagination,  but  the  tremendous  combination  of 
forces  and  organizations  brought  into  working  unity.  All  of 
these  movements,  political  and  industrial,  have  kept  men  strain- 
ing hard  to  think  thoughts  large  enough  to  meet  the  new  situ- 
ations presented. 

Other  movements  have  taken  place,  under  the  influence  of 
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such  industrial  and  international  readjustments,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  of  very  great  significance.  One  of  them  may 
be  mentioned  more  particularly.  I  refer  to  the  rise  of  a  New 
South.  The  division  of  1861  lasted  in  some  sense  till  1898, 
when  the  nation,  without  regard  to  sections,  went  into  the  war 
with  Spain.  Northern  Republicans  had  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
tutelage  toward  the  South;  Southern  Democrats  in  an  attitude 
of  protest  toward  the  North.  Now  the  Southern  States  are 
simply  proceeding  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
way,  as  Northern  and  Western  States  have  done.  Some  of  the 
results  may  be  bad  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  in  the  North 
and  in  the  West;  but  the  ultimate  outcome  will  surely  be  for 
good. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  remind  us  that  the  past  year 
has  been  marked  by  far-reaching  changes  in  our  national  life, 
and  that  these  changes  are  the  accompaniment  of  accelerated 
growth,  of  increasing  complexity  of  internal  and  external 
relations. 

In  such  a  milieu  American  civilization  has  been  making  its 
way  onward  during  the  year  just  past.  Religion,  philosophy, 
science,  art,  literature,  polite  society,  medicine,  jurisprudence, 
engineering,  invention — all  of  the  great  capital  interests  of 
human  life  have  felt  the  tremendous  stir  that  is  still  going  on. 
Such  a  time  of  sudden  enlargement  has  in  it  much  of  good  and 
much  of  evil,  sorrow  and  joy  all  mixed  together.  But  it  is 
mightily  exhilarating  to  live  in  such  a  time,  and  to  do  even  the 
smallest  thing  toward  making  the  better  part  overbalance  the 
worse. 

With  such  accompaniments  education  has  been  making  its 
way.  The  opinion  of  mankind  has  continued  to  give  it  an 
honorable  place.  Education~has  been  seeking  to  keep  itself  in 
working  adjustment  with  the  expanding  life  of  other  human 
concerns.  It  lias  endeavored  to  discharge  a  growing  responsi- 
bility for  making  the  better  part  triumph  over  the  worse.  The 
most  of  the  year's  happenings  and  movements  which  we  have 
to  record  will  be  found  in  some  sort  of  connection  with  this 
progressive  adjustment  to  new  conditions. 

One  further  fact  should  be  noted  here :  the  fact  that,  in  the 
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social  expansion  of  our  time,  educational  interests  are  not  only- 
expanding  actually,  but  also  relatively.  It  is  evident  that  social 
progress  is  becoming  more  and  more  largely  dependent  upon 
educational  progress.  The  responsibility  resting  upon  our 
educational  institutions  is  already  beyond  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  what  it  is  to  be  we  cannot  at  all 
foresee. 

Let  us  consider  a  little  more  particularly  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional progress  that  the  past  year  has  seen.  The  development 
and  consolidation  of  American  industries  have  been  accom- 
panied not  only  by  enormous  accumulations  of  wealth,  but  also 
by  enormous  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  accumulators  of  wealth; 
and  these  gifts  have  taken  more  generally  the  direction  of  con- 
tributions to  educational  institutions  than  any  other.  It  appears, 
from  such  statistics  as  are  now  at  hand,  that  the  gifts  to  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  year  1900  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  not  far  from  $23,000,000,  and  the  gifts  to  libraries  not 
directly  connected  with  schools  to  about  $3,000,000  more. 
These  statistics  relate  to  gifts  of  not  less  than  $5000  each, 
which  were  made,  became  operative,  or  were  completed  during 
the  year  1900,  and  do  not  include  the  ordinary  contributions  of 
churches  and  other  denominational  organizations,  nor  public 
appropriations,  local.  State,  or  national. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  this  enormous  sum.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  been 
similarly  distinguished  both  as  an  accumulator  and  as  a  giver, 
recently  proposed,  at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  that  cheers  be  given  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  one  "  who  has  given  away  more  money  than  any 
other  living  man."  In  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent  career  is 
profoundly  interesting.  He  had  doubtless  done  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  bring  the  steel  industry  of  this  country  up  to 
the  point  where  the  next  step  was  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  He  had  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  successful  accumulators  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
At  this  point  in  his  career,  in  accordance  with  a  well-considered 
theory  of  life,  Mr.  Carnegie  brought  his  operations  as  an  ac- 
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cumulator  to  an  end  and  entered  upon  the  very  different  occupa- 
tion of  a  distributor.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of  versatiHty  to 
achieve  equal  success  in  these  two  very  different  parts.  But 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  a  very  promising  beginning  in  his  new 
role.  He  has  made  a  gift  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  companies  with  which  he  was 
connected  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity.  The  income  of  a 
large  part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  pensions  to  employees,  but  another  large  part  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  libraries  and  to  other  purposes 
essentially  educational.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  made  numerous  gifts  for  the  erection  of  library  buildings 
in  various  cities  of  this  country.  How  many  such  buildings  he 
has  erected  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  His  most  magnificent 
performance  in  this  line  is  the  proposal  to  establish  sixty-five 
branch  libraries  in  different  portions  of  New  York  City,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,200,000.  As  in  the  most  of  such  in- 
stances, this  gift  is  conditioned  upon  action  by  the  community 
which  receives  the  benefit.  New  York  is  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide sites  upon  which  these  branch  libraries  may  be  built. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sites  will  be  provided  and  the 
buildings  secured  in  due  time.  The  latest  news  of  this  sort  is 
that  this  beautiful  and  hospitable  city  of  Detroit  has  been  simi- 
larly honored. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  it  was  estimated  that  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gifts  had  reached  the  sum  of  $30,000,000.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  in  Europe,  where  his  visit  has  been  signalized  by 
the  gift  of  $10,000,000  for  the  promotion  of  university  educa- 
tion in  Scotland.  It  is  understood  that  the  income  of  a  portion 
of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  capable 
and  needy  students  in  the  four  Scotch  universities.  Another 
considerable  proportion  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
university  instruction ;  especial  stress  being  laid  upon  scientific, 
economic,  and  historical  studies.  Provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  especial  encouragement  of  graduate  studies  and 
advanced  research.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  accounts 
that  have  come  to  us,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  provided  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  gift,  and  has  not  limited  the 
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administrators  unduly  as  to  the  objects  to  which  the  funds  may- 
be appHed. 

The  recent  Commencement  season  has  called  forth  the  an- 
nouncement of  numerous  gifts  of  great  importance  to  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  Harvard  University,  of 
$1,000,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  research  in  the 
field  of  applied  biology,  that  is,  more  particularly,  of  biology  in 
its  relation  to  medicine.  Harvard  received,  in  the  course  of. 
the  academic  year,  in  addition  to  this  gift,  somewhat  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Brown  University  has 
completed  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  which  she  has  been  raising  with 
large  assistance  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yale  University,  pre- 
paratory to  the  celebration  of  her  bi-centenary,  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  raising  of  a  $2,000,000  fund.  A  beginning  has  now 
been  made  on  the  great  architectural  composition  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  University  of  California;  and  the  list  might 
be  very  greatly  extended. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  era  of  gifts 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  world  with  which  these  facts  can  be 
compared.  There  were  times  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  enor- 
mous gifts  were  made  to  institutions  of  a  spiritual  character, 
but  those  institutions  were  primarily  ecclesiastical  and  only 
secondarily  educational.  The  greatest  industrial  development 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  found  to  have  as  its  corollary 
the  greatest  liberality  in  giving,  and  that,  particularly,  in  giving 
to  the  extension  of  facilities  for  education.  This  is  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  significance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  fear  should  have  arisen  lest  educa- 
tional institutions  should,  under  these  circumstances,  lose  some- 
what of  their  spiritual  independence ;  and  we  find  that  the  past 
year  has  been  especially  marked  by  the  reappearance,  in  critical 
cases,  of  the  question  of  academic  freedom.  Several  institu- 
tions have  been  concerned  with  this  question  during  the  past 
year;  but  interest  has  centered  in  occurrences  at  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  University.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  soon  after 
the  Presidential  election,  Edward  A.  Ross,  professor  of  soci- 
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ology  in  that  institution,  was  dismissed  under  circumstances 
which  have  received  various  interpretations.  It  is  known  that 
Mrs.  Stanford,  the  surviving  founder  of  the  institution,  is  vir- 
tually sole  trustee  during  her  lifetime.  Certain  utterances  of 
Professor  Ross,  with  reference  especially  to  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration,  had  given  serious  offense  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, and  she  desired  his  removal  from  the  teaching  force  of  the 
institution.  President  Jordan  did  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford in  this  matter,  but  found  it  advisable  to  follow  her  ex- 
pressed desire.  The  removal  of  Professor  Ross  was  vari- 
ously regarded,  not  only  in  the  outer  world,  but  also  within 
the  teaching  force  of  the  university.  A  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  sustained  President  Jordan.  Other 
members  declared  emphatically  their  disapproval  of  his  action, 
giving  expression  to  their  criticism  both  publicly  and  privately. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  ten  other 
members  of  the  faculty  have  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
institution,  thru  resignation  or  removal. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  pass  any  final  judgment  in  this  cele- 
brated case.  That  may  be  left  to  writers  who  are  able  to  make 
distance  from  the  scene  serve  for  historical  perspective.  Such 
writers  have,  I  believe,  generally  agreed  that  the  rightful  free- 
dom of  instruction  has,  in  this  instance,  been  invaded. 

So  much  as  this,  however,  should  be  added :  the  sensitiveness 
displayed  by  the  American  people,  whenever  the  question  of 
freedom  of  speech  arises  in  any  form,  is  likely  to  prevent  any 
serious  abridgment  of  such  freedom  in  the  future.  Freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  instruction  go  together,  and  both  are 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  highest  interests  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  apart  from  responsi- 
bility. The  university  man,  like  every  other  man,  must  exer- 
cise his  liberty  in  the  light  of  his  duty  to  society.  Universities, 
too,  like  all  other  institutions,  live  only  in  the  co-operation  of 
their  members.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  university  man  speak 
the  truth;  he  must  help  his  university  to  speak  the  truth  as  a 
university — to  speak  it  with  a  united  voice  which  must  be  heard. 
It  is  not  only  in  university  football  that  team  work  must  be 
done.     Team  work  must  be  done  in  university  faculties.     The 
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responsibility  for  doing  such  team  work  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  university  instructor's  claim  to  liberty  of  speech.  Liberty 
is  essential,  but  such  things  as  these  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining where  liberty  lies  in  any  given  case. 

The  question  of  freedom  of  instruction  is  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  university  responsibility  in  another  subject  which 
has  been  under  sharp  debate  during  the  past  year.  I  refer  to 
the  subject  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  has  laid  new 
emphasis  upon  our  American  conception  of  the  unity  of  educa- 
tional interests.  We  will  have  no  school  science  which  is  not 
in  accord  with  real  science,  and  universities  are  responsible  to 
the  schools  for  determining  the  rightful  content  of  instruction. 
This  is  a  sacred  responsibility,  and  the  sense  of  its  sacredness  is 
growing  with  the  growth  of  our  educational  institutions.  As 
the  part  of  education  in  the  making  of  our  civilization  grows 
larger,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  educational  institutions  of 
all  sorts  must  work  in  unison.  No  other  nation  has  grasped 
this  conception  as  has  our  own.  The  perfecting  of  our  integra- 
tion of  educational  forces  is  going  steadily  forward;  and  even 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  coming  to  have  some  sense  of  its 
significance. 

One  of  the  chief  forms  in  which  the  responsibility  of  univer- 
sities to  the  lower  schools  has  been  coming  to  recognition  is  the 
training  of  teachers  for  those  schools,  and  particularly  for 
schools  of  secondary  grade.  It  was  the  State  universities  which 
first  came  to  an  understanding  of  this  responsibility.  Within 
the  past  year  some  very  important  steps  have  been  taken  by  our 
State  universities  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  their 
courses  of  instruction  in  education.  But  the  most  important  of 
recent  movements  in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  taken  by 
Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities. 

At  Columbia  University  the  Teachers  College  has  had  a 
very  prosperous  year.  It  has  grown  so  greatly  in  numbers 
that  the  extensive  buildings  which  it  occupies  are  no  longer 
large  enough  to  accommodate  both  the  college  and  the  train- 
ing school.  A  valuable  piece  of  land  has  been  acquired  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  upon  this  has  been  erected 
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a  new  building  which  provides  separate  accommodations  for 
the  training  school.  This  extension  has  cost  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  the  college  has  received  a  gift  of 
$100,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  school.  This  school  will  be  opened  in 
one  of  the  less-favored  portions  of  the  city.  With  it  will  be 
connected  a  Columbia  University  Settlement.  Ample  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  newer  lines  of 
school  instruction.  This  school  will  be  very  different  in  its 
organization  and  purpose  from  the  training  school,  and  so  will 
add  greatly  to  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  for 
illustrating  the  processes  of  education  in  their  widest  variety. 
The  University  now  gives  to  graduates  of  Teachers  College  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  In  other  important  ways  the 
integral  relation  of  the  college  to  the  university  has  been  abun- 
dantly emphasized. 

At  Chicago  the  important  step  has  been  taken  of  bringing 
the  Chicago  Institute  into  union  with  the  University.  The 
educational  world  has  been  deeply  interested  in  this  Institute, 
from  the  time  when  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  first  announced  her 
intention  of  establishing  such  a  school.  From  the  start  it  has 
seemed  unfortunate  that  the  Institute  should  not  be  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  has  finally  become  evident 
to  both  boards  of  trustees  that  the  two  institutions  could  ac- 
complish much  more  united  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  ac- 
complish separately.  Accordingly,  President  Harper  was  able 
to  announce,  at  the  University  convocation  in  March,  that  the 
union  of  the  two  had  been  accomplished.  The  institution  in 
its  new  connection  will  be  known  as  the  University  of  Chicago 
'School  of  Education.  Mrs,  Blaine,  it  is  reported,  has  given  a 
million  dollars  to  further  the  work  of  this  school.  The 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  one  of  the  pioneer  institu- 
tions of  this  sort,  which  has  achieved  great  success,  and  also 
the  South  Side  Academy,  an  efficient  private  secondary  school, 
have  been  merged  in  this  new  School  of  Education.  This 
makes  a  most  notable  combination  of  educational  forces  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 
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Meanwhile,  the  University  Elementary  School,  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  John  Dewey,  has  continued  its  remark- 
able work.  The  conviction  is  growing  among  schoolmen  that 
this  elementary  school,  in  its  present  form,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  significant  experiments  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  or,  in  fact,  of  world  education.  We  have  here, 
what  has  rarely  been  seen,  an  actual  school  embodying  a  pro- 
found philosophy  of  education.  Professor  Dewey's  doctrine 
that  the  school  is  life,  in  its  variously  significant  bearings,  is 
here  put  to  the  test  in  daily  school  work  under  a  carefully 
selected  corps  of  teachers.  It  would  seem  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  American  education  that  this  experiment  should 
continue.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  University  will 
honor  itself,  and  continue  its  service  to  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation, in  continuing  this  school  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  obtainable. 

Two  years  ago  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Wisconsin  read  a 
notable  paper  before  this  Council  on  the  question  :  "  Do  we  need 
a  university  trust  ?  "  The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. More  recently.  President  Hadle}^  of  Yale  has  said,  in  a 
public  address,  "  We  educators  must  form  an  educational 
trust."  We  may  be  sure  that  these  eminent  schoolmen  have 
used  the  word  "  trust  "  in  its  better  sense  of  an  economical  com- 
bination of  forces,  and  not  in  its  worse  sense  of  a  monopoly. 
During  the  past  year  the  question  of  an  economical  combination 
of  university  forces  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed. One  of  the  most  important  organizations  actually 
efifected  for  some  such  purpose  as  this  is  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  which  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
at  Chicago  last  February.  This  organization  consists  of  four- 
teen of  the  leading  universities  of  this  country.  Thus  far  it 
has  attempted  nothing  in  the  nature  of  legislation,  and  has  re- 
frained even  from  proposing  legislation  to  its  constituent  mem- 
bers, but  its  discussions  are  tending  steadily  toward  a  union  of 
action  among  our  foremost  universities  in  matters  relating  to 
graduate  instruction.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existence 
of  such  an  association  will  do  much  to  secure  unity  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  a  just  recog- 
nition of  American  higher  education  abroad. 

It  would  seem  to  many  that  the  one  effective  form  of  univer- 
sity trust  needed  in  this  country  is  some  sort  of  federal  univer- 
sity at  the  city  of  Washington.  The  discussions  of  this  subject 
within  the  past  few  years  have  called  forth  widely  divergent 
views,  but  unanimity  has  been  reached  in  the  conviction  that  we 
need  some  sort  of  organization  of  advanced  research  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
form  of  organization  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
is  as  great  as  ever,  but  a  highly  important  step  has  now  been 
taken  by  those  who  believe  that  what  we  need  is  not  a  new  uni- 
versity added  to  the  goodly  number  of  really  national  univer- 
sities which  we  already  possess,  but  rather  an  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  opportunities  for  research  already  provided 
in  the  various  departments  and  institutions  at  Washington. 
This  step  is  the  organization  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Institution.  It  is  well  known  that  provision  had  already  been 
made  by  Act  of  Congress  extending  to  competent  students  the 
privileges  of  the  various  libraries  and  other  means  of  investiga- 
tion which  abound  in  Washington.  What  has  been  lacking  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  such  students  most  readily  into 
relations  with  such  libraries  and  laboratories.  The  newly 
organized  institution  supplies  this  lack. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  university  happenings  of  the  year  was 
the  withdrawal  of  President  Oilman  from  the  headship  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  after  a  highly  successful  term 
of  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  initial  presidency  of 
our  initial  experiment  in  the  real  higher  education.  The  seri- 
ous character  of  the  new  movement  at  Washington  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  President  Gilman  was  immediately  called 
to  the  directorship  of  the  new  institution.  No  better  man 
could  have  been  found  for  the  purpose.  The  personnel  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  such  as  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
educational  world  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  and  that  confi- 
dence has  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  President 
Gilman  as  their  first  Director.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  with  the  establishment  of  this  institution — less  than  a  uni- 
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versity,  to  be  sure,  in  that  it  does  not  give  degrees,  but  more 
than  a  university  in  that  it  exists  in  and  thru  its  co-operation 
wath  many  universities  and  institutions  of  government — the 
higher  education  of  our  country  will  receive  some  such  impetus 
and  unification  as  it  has  so  greatly  needed.-  The  Washington 
Memorial  Institution  should  have,  and  doubtless  will  have,  the 
hearty  support  of  the  friends  of  American  university  education. 
We  need  further  information,  however,  with  reference  to  its 
form  of  government  and  the  range  of  its  activities,  before  we 
undertake  to  determine  the  question  whether  it  offers  such 
organization  of  advanced  research  as  we  should  ultimately  have 
at  our  national  capital. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  year  has  brought  new  emphasis 
upon  the  promotion  and  endowment  of  research.  This  emphasis 
has  appeared  in  the  establishment  of  the  Memorial  Institution 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  It  has  appeared  also  in 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  gift  to  Harvard  University.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  another  and  very  notable  form  in  the  gift  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  of  $200,000  for  the  promotion  of  research  in  the 
sciences  directly  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is 
understood  that  this  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  is  intended  only 
as  a  beginning.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been  organized  to  ad- 
minister the  fund  and  direct  the  investigations.  Some  of  the 
investigations,  we  are  told,  will  be  conducted  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  new  Institute  in  New  York  City.  Others  will  be 
conducted  by  various  co-operating  university  laboratories. 
The  field  open  to  such  an  institution  is  highly  attractive,  and 
embraces,  moreover,  numberless  problems  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  people.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  personnel  of 
the  board  of  directors  is  such  as  to  command  public  confidence, 
and  particularly  the  confidence  of  competent  scientific  men. 
We  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  this  new  movement  results 
of  the  highest  value,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  interest. 

It  would  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  consideration  of  the  highest 
problems  of  university  work  to  a  discussion  of  the  new  problems 
of  elementary  education  in  the  South,  but  the  connection  of  all 
institutions  of  education  is  becoming  so  close  in  this  country 
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that  the  education  of  any  section,  in  any  grade  or  in  any  social 
class,  is  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  the  education  of  all. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  intimate  connection  between 
the  work  of  the  University  Elementary  School  in  Chicago  and 
the  work  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  people 
at  Tuskegee  in  Alabama.  The  question  of  education  in  the 
South  turns  largely  on  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored people.  The  colored  people  are  now  making  their  own 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  that  question.  Their  contribu- 
tion consists  in  a  new  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  is 
life,  and  makes  for  life,  and  they  are  working  it  out  in  one  of 
its  most  interesting  forms  at  Tuskegee.  No  educational  book 
of  the  past  year  has  excited  more  widespread  interest  than  has 
the  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  unity 
of  American  interests,  and  particularly  of  American  educational 
interests,  has  been  emphasized  by  the  reading  of  that  book  in 
all  grades  and  classes  of  our  society. 

The  new  political  movement  in  the  South  is  understood  by 
some  to  be  chiefly  a  movement  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro  because  he  is  a  negro.  In  its  practical  working  out  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  take  that  -form.  It  is,  however,  taking  the 
form  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant,  the  improvident, 
and  the  criminal.  There  are  very  few  real  leaders  in  the  South 
who  do  not  see  that  the  chief  need  of  the  South,  in  its  relation 
to  the  negro,  is  the  lessening  of  ignorance,  improvidence,  and 
crime.  There  is  great  hope  for  the  future,  in  that  Southern 
white  men  and  Southern  negroes  are  at  one  in  recognizing  this 
fact.  . 

The  Tuskegee  program  is  very  simple  and  comprehensible. 
It  proposes  that  the  negro  shall  make  friends  of  his  near  neigh- 
bors, both  white  and  colored;  that  he  shall  make  himself  indis- 
pensable to  the  community  in  which  he  lives;  and  that  he  shall 
let  the  question  of  social  recognition  take  care  of  itself.  One 
other  tenet  should  be  added,  namely,  that  the  negro  shall  keep 
himself  very  clean.  There  is  a  breadth  of  humanity  and  good 
sense  in  these  views  which  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  our 
people;  and  the  progress  of  the  past  year  in  this  respect  has  been 
very  marked. 
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It  is  to  be,  hoped  that  the  South  will  understand  that  she  has 
the  heartiest  good  will  of  the  country  at  large  in  all  the  efforts 
which  she  is  making  to  improve  political  and  industrial  condi- 
tions thru  the  improvement  of  education.  The  education  of 
the  negro  and  of  the  white  must  proceed  on  parallel  lines.  Ele- 
mentary education  must  be  especially  emphasized,  but 
elementary  education  will  not  prosper  continuously  unless 
higher  education  receive  also  its  due  emphasis.  The  steady  ad- 
vance of  higher  education  in  the  South  has  been  noted  during 
the  past  year  by  our  people  with  great  satisfaction,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  by  close  co-operation  between  all  educational  insti- 
tutions, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  difficult  problems  of 
civilization  in  our  Southern  States  may  be  worked  out  in  such 
ways  as  shall  count  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by  a  great  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  administration  in  American 
cities.  The  year  with  which  we  have  to  do  has  seen  no  re- 
markable advance  in  this  respect.  The  newly  organized  sys- 
tems have  been  going  forward,  with  many  a  jolt  and  jar,  to  be 
sure;  but  they  have  undoubtedly  been  going  forward.  The  new 
charter  provisions  for  the  Greater  New  York  have  swept  away 
the  last  vestige  of  administrative  functions  in  the  hands  of 
borough  school  boards.  The  system  has  been  thoroly  central- 
ized, with  the  result  that,  for  the  first  time,  responsibility  has 
been  definitely  located.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  system  still 
makes  considerable  provision  for  adaptation  to  local  needs,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  that 
which  preceded  it.  The  new  schedule  of  salaries  for  teachers 
seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  liberal,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  profession. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  had  an  interesting 
year.  More  complete  provision  for  the  systematic  study  of 
school  children  has  been  made  by  this  board  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  great  American  city.  The  first  report  of  the  in- 
vestigations carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  board  is  full 
of  interest.  One  of  the  most  recent  reports  from  Chicago  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  has  adopted,  by  a  large  majority,  the 
proposed  provision  for  free  text-books  in  the  primary  schools. 
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The  chief  obstacle  encountered  in  Chicago,  in  the  effort  to 
introduce  free  text-books,  was  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of 
parochial  schools.  In  many  ways  the  problem  of  religious  edu- 
cation, or  of  education  under  ecclesiastical  auspices,  has  come  to 
the  front  within  the  past  year.  Attention  may  be  called  espe- 
cially to  the  impression  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Catholic  Colleges  at  Chicago  in  February.  Mgr. 
Conaty,  president  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
presided  at  this  meeting.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  ex- 
pended in  this  country  during  the  preceding  year  $25,000,000 
on  their  institutions  of  education,  not  including  the  colleges  and 
universities.  One  million  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  schools, 
about  13,000  of  whom  were  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  schools  received  its  great  impetus  from  the  meeting 
of  the  third  plenary  council  at  Baltimore  in  1884.  Since  that 
time  the  growth  of  Catholic  parochial  schools  has  been  very  re- 
markable. Thus  far  the  Catholics  have  devoted  their  energies 
chiefly  to  schools  of  the  elementary  and  higher  grades.  The 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges,  at  its  meeting  this  year, 
recommended  that,  from  this  time  on,  especial  attention  be  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  of  Catholic  high  schools.  A  small 
number  of  such  schools  have  already  been  established.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  this  number  will  be  very  greatly  increased 
within  the  next  few  years. 

It  would  appear'to  many  that  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  parochial  schools  is  the  one  discouraging  feature  in  the 
outlook  for  unification  of  our  American  educational  forces.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  unification  of  education  does 
not  necessarily  involve  anything  like  a  government  monopoly 
of  education.  The  differentiation  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions to  meet  a  variety  of  American  tastes  and  tendencies  is  not 
necessarily  dangerous,  or  even  undesirable.  The  main  thing  is 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  education  of  all  kinds,  in  all  its 
grades  and  branches,  shall  understand  one  another.  With  the 
growth  of  parochial  schools  it  becomes  increasingly  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  free  intercourse  between  the  teachers  of  these 
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schools  and  of  the  pubHc  schools.  Whatever  their  differences 
of  educational  ideal,  purpose,  and  administration,  teachers 
everywhere  should  present  a  solid  front  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  civilization,  as  against  the  forces  of  selfishness,  igno- 
rance, materialism,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  I  believe 
that  the  teaching  bodies  of  our  educational  institutions  of  all 
sorts  are  made  up  of  patriotic  Americans;  and,  as  patriotic 
Americans,  they  will  co-operate  whole-heartedly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  things  in  American  life,  if  only  they  come 
freely  together  and  learn  to  understand  one  another. 

There  are  many  movements  of  only  less  importance  than 
those  already  referred  to,  of  which  we  can  offer  no  extended 
notice  here,  for  lack  of  time.  Some  of  these  may  be  referred 
to  with  the  utmost  brevity. 

Our  normal  schools  have,  during  the  year,  been  moving  for- 
ward in  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements.  In  the  more 
favored  States  these  schools  are  already  in  a  position  to  enforce 
the  requirement  of  high-school  graduation  for  admission. 
Other  States  are  moving  steadily  toward  this  standard. 

The  Herbart  Society  has  been  reorganized  during  the  past 
year,  taking  the  name  of  The  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education.  In  its  earlier  form  this  society  has  done 
much  good  service,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  throw  off  en- 
tirely the  character  of  a  propagandist  institution,  which  its  very 
name  seemed  to  fasten  upon  it.  As  reorganized,  the  society 
has  adopted  a  very  promising  program.  It  swears  by  no  mas- 
ter, and  seeks  only  to  apply  the  scientific  spirit  and  scientific 
methods  to  the  study  of  educational  problems.  There  is  a  large 
field  for  such  an  organization,  after  all  others  of  our  educational 
societies  have  done  their  best,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  pros- 
per m  all  good  works. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  During  the 
past  month  this  board  has  conducted  its  first  examination. 
The  examination  has  extended  to  the  remotest  sections  of  our 
own  country,  and  even  to  foreign  lands.  The  leading  institu- 
tions of  the  Middle  States  have  agreed  to  accept  the  results  of 
this  examination,  and  in  this  they  have  been  joined  by  leading 
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institutions  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  Pedagogical 
seminary  becomes  gloriously  mihtant  in  its  attack  upon  the 
mechanism  involved  in  these  examinations."  It  may  be  said, 
however,  in  defense  of  the  new  movement,  that  a  big  machine  is 
not  necessarily  more  mechanical  than  forty  little  machines;  and 
that  it  is  great  gain  if  the  secondary  schools  can  be  relieved  of 
the  inconsistent  whimsicalities  of  forty  examining  boards  by 
being  brought  into  relations  with  one  board,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  schools,  under  which  the  conduct  of  entrance 
examinations  is  carefully  unified.  So  long  as  our  Eastern 
brethren,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  pin  their  faith  to  en- 
trance examinations,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  at  least  re- 
move some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem, thru  the  operation  of  such  a  board  as  has  been  organized. 
It  will  be  good  for  the  institutions  concerned  to  work  together 
in  this  matter,  and  some  real  and  large  educational  advantage 
seems  likely  to  come  out  of  it  all. 

In  no  other  way  have  we  more  definitely  taken  up  the  white 
man's  burden  than  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  American  systems 
of  education  in  our  new  possessions,  and  in  Cuba.  The  migra- 
tion of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  Cuban  teachers  to  Cambridge  last 
summer,  and  their  participation  in  the  summer  school  of  Har- 
vard University,  had  a  certain  spectacular  value.  The  imme- 
diate educational  results  of  this  undertaking  seem  to  have 
been  small,  as  might  have  been  expected;  but  in  a  larger  way, 
its  educational  value  was  undoubtedly  very  significant.  It 
called  the  attention  of  the  Cubans  in  a  striking  manner  to 
American  ideals  in  education.  And  it  called  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  in  an  equally  striking  manner,  to  the  edu- 
cational problem  in  Cuba.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  authori- 
ties and  members  of  Harvard  University  for  their  action  in  this 
matter. 

The  first  report  of  the  Taft  Commission  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  shows  clearly  that  the  hopes  of  American  civilization 
in  those  islands  are  chiefly  centered  in  the  new  educational 
movement.  Dr.  Fred.  W.  Atkinson  assumed  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Philippine  educational  system  on  the  i  st  of  Sep- 

*  See  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  vii.  450  (October,  1900). 
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tember,  1900.  Already  important  progress  has  been  made.  A 
large  number  of  American  teachers  have  been  taken  to  the 
islands  to  engage  in  instruction  and  the  supervision  of  schools. 
Our  American  universities  and  normal  schools  have  been  send- 
ing some  of  their  best  graduates  to  take  part  in  this  service. 
There  is  something  very  inspiring  in  a  new  crusade  of  enlight- 
enment such  as  this  promises  to  be.  The  Taft  Commission 
proposes  that  the  educational  administration  of  the  islands  shall, 
for  the  present,  be  strongly  centralized,  but  that  encouragement 
shall  be  given  to  local  initiative  and  responsibility;  that  all 
schools  supported  by  public  funds  shall  be  free  and  non- 
sectarian  ;  that  especial  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  utilitarian 
side  of  elementary  education,  with  a  view  to  making  every  per- 
son self-dependent  in  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood;  that  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  in  other  subjects  of  a  vocational  value 
shall  be  promoted;  that  the  English  language  shall  be  intro- 
duced gradually;  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  raised, 
that  new  teachers  shall  be  brought  in  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  a  normal  school  shall  be  maintained  at  Manila.  Dr. 
Atkinson's  estimates  call  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$1,500,000  by  the  insular  government  for  schools  during  the 
current  year.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Atkinson  has  sent  to  this 
country  for  a  thousand  more  American  teachers,  many  of 
whom  are  to  be  men. 

Professor  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  began  his  work  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Porto  Rico  on  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1900.  Ten  weeks  later  he  presented  his  first  report.  Here  the 
management  of  the  schools  is  not  so  strongly  centralized  as  in 
the  Philippines,  and  progress  must  accordingly  be  slower.  A 
normal  school  has  been  established,  but  its  location  seems  to  be 
not  altogether  eligible.  Teachers  have  been  gathered  into  in- 
stitutes, but  the  success  of  these  gatherings  seems  to  have  been 
very  uneven.  Provision  is  made  for  one  teacher  of  English 
for  each  graded  school.  When  Professor  Brumbaugh's  report 
was  rendered  there  were  38,000  pupils  in  the  schools — a  very 
substantial  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  But  there  were 
still  300,000  children  in  the  island  for  whom  no  schooling  had 
been  provided. 
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So  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  concerned,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  they  had  long  been  provided  with  a  well-organized 
system  of  schools  before  the  group  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  The  fine  progress  which  the  Hawaiian  schools  have 
been  making  in  recent  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
hibit which  they  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  was  hon- 
ored with  the  grand  prix,  the  highest  form  of  award  given  by 
the  Exposition. 

Two  suggestions  occur  to  one  as  pertinent  to  this  topic :  First, 
it  would  be  advantageous  if  those  who  are  working  in  our 
undeveloped  educational  fields  might  come  into  closer  touch 
with  those  educational  methods  which  have  proved  so  effective 
at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee;  secondly,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  we  strengthen  the  bonds  of  connection  between  this  work 
in  our  semi-foreign  territories  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  the  American  Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  succeeded  in  making  a  very  praiseworthy  ex- 
hibit of  American  systems  of  education.  This  exhibit  secured 
more  awards  than  did  the  educational  exhibit  of  any  other 
nation  with  the  single  exception  of  France,  the  home  country  of 
the  Exposition.  The  Hon.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  who  was  in 
charge  of  our  educational  exhibit,  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  these 
prizes.  They  include  41  awards  of  the  grand  prix,  64  gold 
medals,  41  silver  medals,  16  bronze  medals,  and  6  awards  of 
honorable  mention. 

It  appears  from  both  American  and  foreign  accounts  that  an 
excellent  impression  was  produced  by  this  exhibit.  We  are 
assured  that  foreign  visitors  to  the  Exposition  were  especially 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  American  educational  systems  seek 
to  give  a  broad,  general  training  to  all  students  alike,  and  to 
postpone  specialization  as  far  as  possible;  and  that  they  pay 
especial  attention  to  developing  the  natural  capacities  of  the 
children,  and  giving  them  power  of  individual  initiative.  If 
foreign  nations  shall  learn  from  us  in  these  particulars,  it  is  only 
a  reasonable  return  for  the  many  good  things  which  we  have 
learned  from  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  nation  which  gets 
the  most  good  from   one  of  these  world  expositions  is  the 
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nation  which  shows  the  greatest  capacity  for  both  giving  and 
taking. 

There  has  been  much  of  interest  during  the  past  year  in  the 
educational  progress  of  those  culture  lands  whose  interests  lie 
nearest  to  our  own.  We  find,  too,  that  the  movements  with 
which  we  are  familiar  at  home  are  closely  related  with  move- 
ments in  these  countries.  The  international  character  of  our 
civilization  receives  repeated  emphasis  in  these  days. 

In  England  there  are  many  signs  that  the  expansion  and  in- 
tegration of  educational  interests  and  institutions  are  proceed- 
ing; more  slowly  than  with  us,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  quite  as 
surely.  The  federation  of  the  provincial  colleges  of  England 
goes  steadily  forward.  Progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  development  of  the  new  University  of  London. 
A  large  part  of  one  of  the  great  buildings  at  South  Kensington 
has  now  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  institution.  Properly 
housed;  it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  great  metropolitan 
teaching  university,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  institution  for 
the  conduct  of  examinations  which  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  has  appeared  in  English  educa- 
tional affairs  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  day.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
created  it,  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  very  influential  Con- 
sultative Committee,  in  which  the  various  important  educa- 
tional bodies  of  the  country  are  largely  represented.  As  it  was 
the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  which 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, so  we  find,  quite  naturally,  that  this  problem  is  among 
the  most  urgent  of  those  with  which  the'new  board  is  expected 
to  deal.  There  is  little  to  record  as  yet  in  the  way  of  definite 
advances  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

One  important  occurrence  of  the  past  year,  however,  must  be 
noted.  The  local  school  boards  in  England  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  extend  in  an  upward  direction"  the  instruction  offered 
in  the  schools  under  their  control.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
board  schools  have  been  giving  instruction  of  an  advanced 
grade.  This  movement  is  closely  analogous  with  that  which 
has  been  going  on  in  America  for  the  past  sixty  years  or  more, 
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and  has  given  us  our  great  system  of  public  high  schools.  The 
question  whether  our  local  school  authorities  were  justified  in 
making  such  extension  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
came  up  for  decision  in  the  courts  of  Michig-an  in  the  famous 
Kalamazoo  case  of  1874.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  in  that  case,  prepared  by  the  late  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  declared  unequivocally  the  right  of  communities  to 
extend  the  education  given  in  the  public  schools  so  far  as  they 
might  choose,  provided  only  that  they  were  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  purpose.  The  corresponding  English  movement 
has  come  up  for  determination  in  an  English  court  during  the 
past  year,  with  a  result  directly  opposite  to  that  in  our  own 
Kalamazoo  case. 

This  question  has  not  yet  been  decided  in  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort. Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  may  be,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that — ^by  parliamentary  action,  if  need  be — such 
extension  of  English  elementary  education  will  sooner  or  later 
be  authorized  and  encouraged.  If  this  result  is  secured,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  upgrowth  of  a  great  system  of  local 
schools  in  England  of  higher  elementary,  and  even  secondary 
grade.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
American  high  schools  has  come  to  be  a  dominant  force  in  the 
development  of  American  civilization,  and  has,  in  particular, 
given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to  American  university  educa- 
tion, we  can  understand  the  possibilities  of  such  a  movement 
among  a  sister  people  like  that  of  England. 

In  France,  too,  the  dominant  educational  interest  of  the  past 
year  has  had  to  do  with  secondary  education.  Professor  But- 
ler, in  his  report  on  educational  progress,  presented  to  this 
Council  two  years  ago,  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  instituted  a  commission  of  thirty- 
three  members,  under  the  headship  of  M.  Ribot,  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive inquiry  into  the  whole  secondary-school  problem,  and 
present  a  report  of  its  findings.  This  report  has  now  been  pre- 
sented in  five  large  volumes;  and  it  is  supplemented  by  a  very 
important  little  book  by  the  chairman,  entitled  La  reform  de 
I'enseignement  secondaire. 
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The  recommendations  of  this  commission  touch  certain 
vital  points  in  the  French  secondary-school  situation.  In  gen- 
eral, they  call  for  a  larger  amount  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
local  school  authorities,  within  the  limits  of  very  general  pre- 
scription. They  propose  the  discontinuance  of  the  bacca- 
laureate at  the  close  of  the  secondary-school  course.  On  the 
question  of  the  requirement  of  the  classical  languages  for  en- 
trance upon  all  courses  leading  to  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  the  commission  declares  itself,  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  vote,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  requirement. 
Another  recommendation  is  that  free  (or  as  we  should  say, 
private)  schools  be  subjected  to  state  inspection.  These  free 
schools  are  mainly  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Since  the  state 
and  the  church  are  openly  competing  in  France  for  the  upper 
hand  in  secondary  education,  the  recommendation  last  men- 
tioned touches  a  sensitive  point.  The  discussion  of  this  report, 
and  of  the  recommendations  of  other  official  bodies  upon  the 
same  questions,  has  filled  a  large  place  in  French  educational 
thought  during  the  past  year.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  an 
eminent  French  professor  remarks,  in  substance,  in  a  recent 
letter :  "  The  spirit  of  our  public  education  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  by  saying  that  it  tends  to  become  more  '  educative,' 
to  draw  nearer  to  life,  to  render  the  human  spirit  free  and  ready 
to  express  itself  in  action." 

In  Germany,  again,  one  of  the  chief  questions  of  the  year 
has  been  a  question  relating  to  secondary  education.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  so-called  Frankfort  plan  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1892.  This  plan  provides,  in  all  nine-year  secondary- 
school  courses,  that  the  first  three  years  shall  be  free  of  any  re- 
quirement in  Latin,  French  being  substituted  for  Latin  in  this 
portion  of  the  course.  This  plan'  is  intended  to  give  all  forms 
of  secondary  schools  a  common  foundation  course,  and  so  to 
postpone  the  final  selection  of  a  boy's  course  in  life  to  as  late  a 
point  as  possible.  The  year  1901  is  a  critical  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  experiment,  because  it  is  in  this  year  that  the  first 
classes  which  entered  upon  courses  of  this  sort  reach  the  end 
of  their  secondary-school  training.  The  Frankfort  plan  has, 
accordingly,  been  under  especially  active  discussion  during  the 
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year  just  passed.  One  of  the  most  notable  documents  which 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  is  the  so-called 
Brunswick  Declaration  (Braimschzveiger  Erklarimg) .  A  con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  technical  and  scientific  education,  meet- 
ing in  Berlin,  had  declared  in  favor  of  changes  substantially  the 
same  as  those  made  under  the  Frankfort  plan,  and  also  of  the 
recognition  of  graduates  of  all  nine-year  secondary  schools  for 
admission  to  all  of  the  higher  courses  of  professional  training. 
The  German  Gymnasium  Association,  which  assembled  a  little 
later  in  Brunswick,  met  this  declaration  with  a  counter  declara- 
tion. They  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  present  gymnasial 
course,  with  its  full  nine  years  of  Latin,  and  demanded  espe- 
cially that  there  be  no  reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to  Greek. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  they  put  themselves  on  record  as  hav- 
ing no  opposition  to  offer  to  the  proposal  that  all  nine-year 
courses  be  placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges.  This 
declaration  was  then  sent  out  for  signature  to  friends  of  the 
Gymnasium  thruout  Germany,  and  was  finally  published,  in 
January  of  this  year,  with  an  appended  list  of  14,330  adherents, 
including  almost  everyone  of  undoubted  classical  orthodoxy 
in  all  the  land.  The  fact  that  such  an  overwhelming 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  traditional  course  in  the  Gym- 
nasium has  been  put  forth  would  lead  a  foreigner  to  guess  that 
the  victory  is  well-nigh  won  for  the  opposing  party;  and  this 
view  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  main- 
tain the  status  of  the  classical  languages,  the  gymnasium  asso- 
ciation felt  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all  opposition  to  the  proposal 
that  graduates  of  the  Oherrealshule  and  the  Real  gymnasium 
be  granted  equal  rights  with  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium. 

The  somewhat  indefinite  reports  of  student  disturbances  in 
the  universities  of  Russia  which  have  come  to  us  have  excited 
widespread  interest.  The  fact  that  students  and  workingmen 
have  joined  in  riotous  opposition  to  the  government  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  union  of  industrial  and  educational  forces  in  the 
Russian  liberal  movement. 

Returning  to  our  own  land,  we  may  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
educational  literature  of  the  past  few  months.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  number  of  educational  books  which 
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appeared  during  the  year  1900  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.^  In  1899  there  were  pubhshed  in 
this  country  387  new  books  on  education,  and  32  new  editions 
of  old  books  on  education.  During  the  year  1900  there  were 
issued  431  new  books,  and  210  new  editions.  Education  still 
stands  fourth  in  the  order  of  publications,  being  surpassed  in 
number  by  books  of  fiction,  works  on  law,  and  juveniles. 

Of  the  books  which  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900 
Professor  Hinsdale,  in  his  report  of  a  year  ago,  gave  the  first 
place  to  the  series  of  nineteen  monographs  on  Education  in  the 
United  States,*  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  American  educational  exhibit  at  Paris.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  series  of  monographs  received  an  abundance 
of  praise  and  prizes  at  the  hands  of  visitors  and  juries  at  the 
Exposition. 

Of  other  books  which  appeared  during  the  year  1900  a  few, 
which  seem  to  be  of  especial  significance,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  at  the  risk  of  omitting  many  of  equal  importance.  At- 
tention should,  however,  be  called,  first  of  all,  to  two  important 
contributions  to  our  educational  bibliography.  I  refer  to  the 
"  Bibliography  of  education  for  the  year  1900,"  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wyer  and  Miss  Lord;  ^  and  to  the  continuation  of  former 
bibliographies  of  child-study,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Clark 
University.^  Such  work  as  this  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
students  of  education  in  its  several  aspects.  It  may  not  be 
Amiss  to  add  that  we  need  in  this  country  something  analogous 
to  the  publications  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Erziehungs- 
und  Schulgeschichte.  An  American  publication  of  this  sort, 
however,  should  include  some  account  of  current  foreign  publi- 
cations, and  particularly  a  summary  of  the  principal  official 
publications    of  other  landfe.     This  suggestion  is  respectfully 

^  See  summary  in  The  publisher's  weekly  for  January  26,  igoi. 

■*  Education  in  the  United  States — Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  A 
series  of  monographs  prepared  for  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1900.     Albany,  N.  Y.  :  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1900.     2  vols.     464,  514  p. 

'  "  Bibliography  of  education  for  1900  " — By  James  Ingersoll  Wyek,  Jr.,  and 
Isabel  Ely  Lord.      Educational  Review,  21  :  382-421  (April,  1901). 

•"Bibliography  of  child-study  for  the  year  1899" — By  Louis  N.  Wilson. 
Pedagogical  Seminary  (December,  1900). 
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submitted  to  the  consideration  of  our  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  year  1900  gave  us  three  important  additions  to  our 
literature  of  the  history  of  American  higher  education,  in  the 
shape  of  the  decennial  vohime  of  Clark  University/  Mont- 
gomery's History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,^  and 
Thwaites'  History  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.^  The 
growing  importance  of  universities  in  our  national  life  makes 
such  volumes  as  these  greatly  to  be  desired  by  all  students  of 
American  history. 

An  important  new  series  has  been  well  started  for  us  by  the 
publication  of  Professor  Smith's  book  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.^"  Thomas  Davidson  left  us  a  choice  legacy  in 
his  little  book  on  the  history  of  education  " — a  work  not 
crowded  with  mere  information,  but  rich  in  interpretations. 
President  Thwing  has  struck  out  a  new  and  important  line  in 
his  work,  College  administration.^'^  Another  new  note  has 
been  sounded  in  the  volume  of  lectures.  Principles  of  religious 
education  '^^ — a  book  which  seems  to  show  a  new  interest  in 
the  problem  of  religious  instruction. 

Of  the  books  which  have  already  appeared  during  the  year 
1901  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Autobiography  of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington.^*  Another  work,  remote  enough 
from  this,  but  very  significa'nt  in  its  own  way,  is  Bennett  and 

''  C/ari  University,  1889-99,  decennial  celebration — Clark  University,  1899. 
566  p. 

*A  History  of  the  University  0/ Pennsylvania  from  its  foundation  to  A.  D. 
1770 — By  T.  H.  Montgomery.  Philadelphia:  George W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1900. 
■600  p. 

'  The  University  of  Wisconsin;  its  Jiistory  and  its  almnni — Edited  by  R.  G. 
Thwaites.     Madison  :  J.  N.  Purcell,  1900.     900  p. 

"*  Teaching  of  elementary  mathematics — By  David  Eugene  Smith  (Teachers' 
Professional  Library).     New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1900.     312  p. 

"  A  history  of  education — By  Thomas  Davidson.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1900.     292  p. 

"*  College  administration — By  Charles  F.  Thwing.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company,  1900.     321  p. 

'^  Principles  of  religious  education.  Lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunday-school  commission  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1900.     292  p. 

'^*  Up  from  slavery  :  an  autobiography — By  BoOKER  T.  WASHINGTON.  New 
"York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1901.     330  p. 
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Bristol's  The  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek}'"  This  book  is  not 
only  of  value  in  itself,  but  is  also  important  as  beginning  a  new 
series.  In  Smith's  book  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and 
Bennett  and  Bristol's  book  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  a  real  literature  of  the  teaching  of  second- 
ary-school subjects.  The  Germans  have  long  been  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  literature.  We  are  just  making  our  first  essay 
in  this  field,  but  the  beginnings  are  representative  of  some  of 
the  better  tendencies  in  our  American  education,  and  promise 
well  for  the  future. 

The  latest  report  of  our  Commissioner  of  Education  is  well 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  recent  publications  of  this  sort. 
Some  recent  State  and  city  reports  seem  to  indicate  a  rising 
standard  in  this  important  branch  of  our  educational  literature. 
Valuable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  some  of 
our  well-known  series,  particularly  to  the  American  Educa- 
tional History  Series,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
the  International  Education  Series;  the  series  of  Handbooks 
to  the  Great  [English]  Public  Schools;  and  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Edu- 
cation. 

Our  study  of  educational  progress  during  the  past  year  could 
not  give  us  any  sure  or  final  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  this 
time.  A  few  things,  however,  seem  reasonably  clear.  As  the 
year  has  been  a  year  of  tremendous  expansion  in  many  depart- 
ments of  life  which  deeply  affect  our  civilization,  so  it  has  been 
a  year  of  expansion  in  our  educational  institutions  and  interests. 
Education  has  seen  expansion  because  of  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  of  the  other  interests  of  human  life;  because  it  is 
rapidly  coming  into  more  vital  connection  with  those  interests. 
It  is  expanding  with  unexampled  rapidity  because  we  are  com- 
ing to  look  to  education  more  and  more  to  help  us  in  the  great 
ct;ncerns  of  national,  industrial,  and  social  life.  But  this  ex- 
pansion is  not  mere  increase  in  bigness. 

"  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree." 

'*  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  secondary  school — By  Charles  E. 
Bennett  and  George  P.  Bristol.     New  York  :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1901. 
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It  is  an  expansion  which  involves  increasing  complexity  and 
fineness  of  relations,  both  internal  and  external.  With  this 
growth  is  coming  a  heightened  sense  of  the  unity  of  educational 
institutions,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  bring  education 
into  close  co-operation  with  all  other  agencies  which  make  for 
the  higher  life.  It  is  bringing  with  it  increased  seriousness  and 
sense  of  high  responsibility.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that 
during  the  past  year  our  literature  of  educational  institutions 
and  educational  practice  has  filled  a  larger  place  than  our  litera- 
ture of  educational  theory.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  entering 
upon  such  tremendously  great  movements  in  the  practice  of 
education  emphasizes  our  need  of  increased  thoroness  in  the 
working  out  of  educational  theory :  not  greater  attention  to 
petty  detail,  but  more  of  real  fineness  and  thoroness  of  concep- 
tion. In  particular  is  it  true  that  we  need  a  more  thoro  mastery 
of  the  theory  of  education  in  its  institutional  aspects.  The 
progress  of  the  time  seems  to  point  hopefully  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  near  future  of  a  sound  theory  of  education,  in  vital 
connection  with  a  sound  theory  of  the  modern  state. 

Elmer   E.   Brown 

University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


II 

EDUCATIONAL   LESSONS   OF   THE   PARIS 
EXPOSITION  ' 

The  education  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  crowded 
with  material,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  one  seemed  to  be  moving 
in  a  world  of  ideas — aesthetic,  educational,  and  national. 
These  ideas  were  not  separately  expressed,  but,  as  it  were,  per- 
vaded the  exhibits.  The  first  arose  from  the  disposition  of  the 
material  and  the  decorative  schemes  employed.  Here  the 
United  States  achieved  a  signal  triumph.  Says  M.  Compayre : 
"  Nothing  had  been  neglected  which  could  give  the  school  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  the  impressiveness  that  it  merited." 
He  notes  the  "  coquettish  "  installation,  the  "  light  and  graceful 
fagade,"  whose  exterior  panels  presented  imposing  views  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

Effect  alone  counted  for  so  much  in  that  aesthetic  city,  and 
in  an  exposition  distinguished  thruout  by  its  artistic  finish,  that 
the  English  director,  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  failure  in  this 
respect,  was  ready  to  withdraw  his  material ;  an  impulse  which 
he  wisely  restrained. 

It  was,  however,  educational  and  national  ideas,  as  expressed 
by  the  material,  that  affected  the  judgments  of  the  jury  on  ele- 
mentary education,  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  this  body 
that  I  shall  consider  my  subject. 

It  was  naturally  presumed  that  the  educational  element 
would  outweigh  all  others  with  the  jury,  and  one  who  knew  its 
personnel  could  easily  anticipate  the  critical  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  its  examinations.  Of  the  twenty-three  members 
fifteen  were  French,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  experts  identified 
with  the  service  of  public  instruction.  Their  solid  majority 
gave   great   importance   to   their   points   of   view   and   their 

'  A  paper  read  before  the   National   Council  of  Education  at  Detroit,    Mich., 
July  9,  1901. 
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standards.  I  hasten  to  add  that,  considered  as  a  company  of 
experts,  the  jury  was  saved  from  narrowness  by  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  M.  Buisson, — who,  of  all  the  schoolmen  in  France,  best 
comprehends  the  educative  value  of  the  ideal, — by  the  unbiased 
judgment  of  the  English  members,  and  the  broad  sympathies  of 
the  Russian. 

In  a  week  of  preliminary  examinations  before  the  jury  meet- 
ings began,  my  attention  was  drawn  naturally  to  the  exhibits  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  They  typified 
in  striking  manner,  altho  in  varying  degrees,  the  two  principles 
which  control  all  school  work,  life,  and  system.  In  the  French 
section  one  felt  the  excess  of  system ;  in  the  English  section  the 
living  principle  was  obscured  by  the  lack  of  system;  in  the 
United  States,  system  appeared  merely  as  the  expression  of  life. 
These  were  not  superficial  distinctions;  they  ran  thru  all  the 
material  and  gave  to  each  exhibit  its  national  stamp.  Other 
nations  also  revealed  something  of  their  peculiar  quality  thru 
their  exhibits,  but  to  a  less  marked  degree  than  the  three  named. 
Hence  these  made  the  deepest  impression  and  furnished  the 
measure  for  the  others. 

The  American  exhibit  was  the  most  novel;  it  was  this  in  a 
double  sense.  It  showed  to  Europeans  ideals  totally  unlike 
their  own,  and  it  showed  school  work  unlike  anything  ever  put 
on  exhibition  under  that  head.  The  excess  of  novelties  of  the 
second  kind  raised  a  momentary  apprehension  that  the  more 
conspicuous  features  of  our  exhibit  might  obscure  what  was  of 
deeper  import.  Pictorial  representations,  which  were  lavishly 
employed,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ments, and  a  vivid  sense  of  school  life  and  activities;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  subordinate  exercises — as  manual  training, 
physical  culture,  or  the  inferior  processes  of  training  that  relate 
to  the  sensuous  view  of  things — can  be  presented  by  this  means. 
So,  too,  it  must  be  said  of  detached,  specimen  exercises,  which 
also  formed  an  important  feature  of  our  exhibit,  that,  however 
excellent  in  themselves,  they  are  mere  fragmentary  hints  of  little 
value,  unless  their  rationale  is  shown  by  a  systematic  process  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

The  winged  frames  or  flying  albums  proved  a  happy  device 
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for  exhibiting  specimen  exercises,  and  by  themselves  were  "ade- 
quate for  very  complete  presentation  of  the  kindergarten,  in 
which  formal  instruction  has  no  part.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  French  infant  school  {ecole  mater- 
nelle)  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The;  kindergarten  claims  the 
whole  being,  and  leads  to  spiritual  harmony  and  freedom  thru 
the  social  and  artistic  impulses;  the  infant  school  is  kindly  in 
spirit,  but  in  too  great  haste  to  fit  the  child  for  practical  life, 
and  thus  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  begins  with  the  infant  the 
narrowing  work  of  specialized  training.  The  difference  was 
seized  at  once  by  the  French  jurors,  and  one  member  was  com- 
missioned by  the  director  of  primary  instruction  to  make  a 
special  report  on  this  part  of  our  exhibit,  with  a  view  to  modi- 
fications in  their  infant  schools. 

As  we  advanced  beyond  the  kindergarten  the  album  exhibits 
became  less  and  less  adequate  to  satisfy  the  very  inquiry  which 
they  raised.  For  example,  the  specimen  exercises  showing  the 
efforts  of  primary  pupils  at  correlating  subjects,  as  number 
work  with  drawing  and  language,  were  greatly  appreciated  as 
a  means  of  exciting  the  interest  of  children,  and  even  of  cor- 
recting the  effects  of  excessive  formality  in  teaching.  But  the 
suggestion  that  they  promoted  either  the  mastery  of  sub- 
jects or  the  synthetic  activity  of  mind  was  received  with 
incredulity,  and  only  excited  a  desire  to  see  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  in  its  entirety.  This  necessitated 
examinations  of  the  volumes  of  pupils'  exercises,  showing 
the  development  of  subjects  from  grade  to  grade  of  the  school 
life.  Efforts  at  correlation  were  noticeable  in  higher  grade 
work,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  principle  had  been  con- 
sistently developed,  or  forcefully  applied,  in  the  more  advanced 
work.  On  the  whole,  this  particular  class  of  exercises  left,  I 
think,  the  impression  of  an  ingenious  device  rather  than  of  a 
fruitful  principle,  and  did  not  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
French  members  in  that  more  formal  and  analytic  training  of 
which  they  are  past  masters. 

We  showed  a  goodly  amount  of  scrapbook  work,  especially 
in  geography,  which  brought  together  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion,— biographical,  commercial,  historical,  literary, — centered 
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around  the  particular  locality  that  formed  the  subject  of  the 
exercise.  This  indicated  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  independent 
effort  on  the  part  of  pupils,  but  it  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  pursued  in  many 
foreign  schools.  The  French,  for  example,  usually  begin 
geography  by  attention  to  a  small  circle  of  local  features,  and 
advance  by  a  sort  of  spiral  process  thru  a  wider  circle  of  obser- 
vations to  formative  processes,  embracing  at  last  the  resulting 
conditions  in  the  communities  and  activities  of  civilized  life. 

When  I  heard  a  half-whispered  discussion  to  the  effect  that 
the  scrapbook  work  was  too  morcele,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  also  systematized  courses  in  this  subject  which,  if  they 
did  not  roam  so  far  as  the  scrapbook  work,  penetrated  to  the 
deeper  unities  of  nature  and  humanity.  I  thought  the  French 
paid  too  much  attention  to  local  details,  cultivating  observa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  imagination.  Our  teaching,  I  should  say, 
is  more  stimulating  in  the  latter  respect,  and  certainly  imagina- 
tion plays  a  great  part  in  the  mastery  of  all  science. 

The  exhibits  of  the  United  States  and  of  France  were  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  in  that  they  showed  systematic 
methods  as  well  as  results  of  instruction;  the  great  aim  in 
French  teaching  is  the  logical  treatment  of  the  subject.  This 
was  evident  from  the  innumerable  theses  exhibited  by  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  by  primary-school  teachers,  discussing  and 
illustrating  the  mode  of  unfolding  a  proposition  or  a  lesson. 

Our  work,  on  the  contrary,  showed  an  unmistakable  regard 
for  the  psychologic  state  or  the  order  of  mental  growth. 
Hence  our  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge  that  relate  themselves  particularly  to  sense  impres- 
sions; as  ascent  is  made  to  the  stage  of  pure  mentality  or  idea- 
tion at  which  the  mind  develops  thru  its  reflective  activity,  a 
degree  of  uncertainty,  both  in  method  and  aim,  was  noticeable 
in  our  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  detect  this  in  comparing 
exercises  performed  by  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  different  coun- 
tries than  to  give  set  proofs  of  weakness  in  these  respects  or  to 
indicate  the  whence  or  how  of  the  weakness.  It  seemed  as  if, 
in  our  efforts  to  excite  the  free  activity  of  the  child  and  to  save 
him  from  slavish  dependence  upon  authority,  we  were  losing 
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faith  in  that  long  seedtime  during  which  mere  knowledge,  as 
such,  comes  to  fruitage  thru  the  mind's  appropriation  of  it.  I 
felt  this  after  looking  over  some  of  the  literature  work  of  gram- 
mar grades,  in  which  children  struggled  to  give  formal  expres- 
sion to  their  ideas  on  some  masterpiece  which  they  had  studied. 
The  apparent  intention  in  such  cases  had  been  to  draw  out  from 
the  children  the  reflections  or  the  feelings  which  the  work  had 
excited  in  them.  They  were  not  repeating  the  words  of  a  book. 
It  was  none  the  less  evident,  however,  that  the  ideas  were  chiefly 
second-hand.  They  were  only  less  admirably  expressed  than 
if  memorized  in  the  words  of  a  literary  critic,  after  the  manner 
of  innumerable  bits  of  choice  criticism  faithfully  reproduced  in 
the  French  exercise  books.  To  find  the  true  measure  of  juvenile 
power  in  this  respect  one  had  only  to  cross  to  the  English  sec- 
tion, where  essays  on  Tennyson  could  be  seen  marked  by  the 
brevity  and  the  crudity  which  stamp  the  production  of  a  mind 
in  its  teens  as  unmistakably  its  own.  I  fancied,  too,  that  the 
delusion  of  spontaneity  was  being  fostered  among  us  by  the 
device  of  oral  instruction,  and  that  an  extravagant  regard  for 
interest  had  led  to  amateur  and  capricious  methods  of  dealing 
with  subjects.  In  the  land  of  Rousseau  we  seemed  to  be  more 
truly  his  disciples  than  his  own  countrymen. 

The  abundance  of  class  work  exhibited,  and  the  printed  pro- 
grams and  reports,  made  it  possible  for  the  jury  to  grasp  the 
true  spirit  of  our  instruction.  Those  who  judged  solely  by  the 
more  graphic  modes  of  exhibition  gained  only  a  superficial  view. 
This  is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their  reflections. 
Says  M.  Compayre :  "  What  strikes  us,  in  looking  over  the 
work  of  the  pupils,  is  the  predominance  of  concrete  over  abstract 
subjects  ";  and  again,  "  What  strikes  me  as  particularly  excel- 
lent in  elementary  instruction  in  the  United  States  is  manual 
dexterity  as  shown  in  penmanship  and  drawing."  "  The  great 
object  of  American  schools,"  says  an  English  observer,  "  ap- 
pears to  be  the  training  of  hand  and  eye."  These,  and  other 
similar  opinions  that  might  be  quoted,  show  an  utter  failure  to 
comprehend  the  distinctive  character  of  the  public  schools  of 
our  country.  They  have  aimed  above  all  things  at  intellectual 
freedom,  and  it  is  their  glory  that  they  have  developed  in  aver- 
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age  people  the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  raised  them  to  the 
intellectual  plane  where  things  and  events  appear  in  their  proper 
subordination  to  principles  and  ideas.  Herein  also  appears  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  our  own  schools  and  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  France.  We  may  learn  from  the  latter  many 
lessons  of  method,  we  may  gain  from  them  useful  hints  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  a  higher  average  of  measurable  results  from 
all  the  schools  of  the  country,  but  as  regards  the  great  purpose 
of  primary  or  popular  education,  our  convictions  are  their 
tantalizing  dreams. 

The  English  exhibit  showed  little  either  of  system  or  method, 
but  for  this  reason  it  was  the  more  typical.  It  emphasized  a 
saying  of  Michael  Sadler  that  "  almost  every  school  in  England 
is  a  type  by  itself,  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  which,  to  be 
understood,  must  be  studied  in  its  genesis."  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  secondary  schools,  which  are  generally  meant  when 
English  national  education  is  discussed,  but  it  is  true,  to  a  de- 
gree also,  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  Under  this  head 
were  grouped  infant  exercises  and  advanced  work  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  in  Latin  and  French  from  the  higher-grade 
board  schools  of  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  which 
by  a  legal  evasion  are  elementary,  tho  engaged  on  secondary 
subjects.  When  I  asked  for  examples  of  the  best  methods  in 
elementary  education,  the  English  director  showed  me  exercises 
from  private  schools  which  prepare  boys  for  colleges,  like  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  which  were  classified  with  them.  This  was 
confusing,  but  true  to  the  social  distinctions  which  prevail  in 
England. 

The  English  exhibit  was  marked  also  by  the  absence  of 
typical  methods ;  that  is,  methods  of  instruction  reflected  in  the 
work  of  pupils.  Even  the  art  work  of  English  schools  has  lost 
that  uniform  character  which  once  betrayed  the  overshadowing 
influence  of  South  Kensington.  In  England,  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  return  to  nature  for  models  and  motives,  altho 
this  movement  in  England  has  not  entirely  supplanted  the  con- 
ventionalized art,  nor  has  it  yet  attained  the  unity  of  idea  and 
procedure  noticeable  in  our  own  art  training.  I  saw  excellent 
work  in  every  branch  of  study  from  English  schools,  and  I  saw 
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honest  poor  work  pf  a  kind  that  may  be  found  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  which  was  not  shown  at  Paris.  But  seldom  did  the 
work  convey  any  hint  of  the  method  by  which  the  subject  had 
been  unfolded.  In  this  general  absence  of  pedagogical  uni- 
formity the  one  common  characteristic  of  all  the  English  school 
work,  good  and  mediocre,  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  The  stress 
of  English  training  falls  upon  the  will.  The  average  result  is 
not  so  high  as  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  nor  are. the 
varied  kinds  and  degrees  of  ability  so  fully  provided  for;  but 
the  force  of  the  individual  is  conserved.  The  work  from  the 
Scotch  schools  appeared  to  be  more  uniform  than  that  from  the 
English,  but  it  was  not  the  French  uniformity.  It  bore  the 
English  stamp  of  sturdy  independence.  This  came  to  me  with 
peculiar  impressiveness,  for  I  recognized  in  it  a  striking  likeness 
to  the  efforts  of  my  own  old  school  days  in  New  England.  The 
new  education  has  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  possibly  a  richer 
content,  but  the  old  struck,  with  unerring  judgment,  the  central 
truth  of  human  nature,  that  will  is  power.  That  truth  Eng- 
land re-echoes  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  examination  of  the  educational 
features  of  the  exhibits,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  jury  would 
give  greater  weight  to  national  considerations.  This  was  im- 
plied by  the  choice  for  president  of  an  accomplished  diplomat 
like  M.  Bourgeois.  Twice  Minister  of  Education  at  critical 
periods  in  the  recent  history  of  France,  and  her  representative 
in  various  foreign  services,  notably  at  the  Hague  Conference, 
he  well  understood  how  to  preserve  the  balance  between  con- 
tending interests.  The  jury  rules  required  that  a  foreigner 
should  fill  the  vice  presidency,  but  the  choice  of  an  Englishman 
for  the  position  was  a  stroke  of  diplomacy.  What  stronger 
proof  of  international  candor  and  universal  good  will  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances  ? 

There  are,  however,  other  than  diplomatic  reasons  for  giving 
weight  to  national  considerations  in  such  a  case.  Every  nation 
has  aims  and  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  its  schools  should 
be  judged  in  relation  to  these  rather  than  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries. 
.  In  this  view  feeble  efforts  at  popular  education  in  countries 
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like  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  where  the  idea  is  little  more 
than  a  patriotic  hope,  may  properly  be  rated,  as  they  were, 
above  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  keynote  of  national  enthusiasm  was  struck  in  the  first 
foreign  exhibit  that  we  visited,  the  Hungarian,  where  M.  Bela 
Ujvary  explained  in  glowing  terms  the  growth  of  the  national 
influence  in  primary  education.  Signs  of  national  initiative 
were  apparent,  also,  in  certain  departures  from  French  models; 
for  example,  in  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  infant  school 
and  the  admission  of  girls  to  classical  studies. 

It  was  in  the  large  national  perspective  that  the  anomalies  of 
French  public  education  became  intelligible.  The  word  pri- 
mary in  the  French  use  characterizes  an  entire  system  of  educa- 
tion intended  for  the  common  people.  It  is  thoroly  permeated 
with  the  industrial  idea,  bound  hard  and  fast  to  the  particular 
and  the  limited.  Across  the  corridor  was  a  display  of  the 
culture  schools,  the  lycees  and  the  universities  for  the  directive 
and  professional  classes.  These  schools  aim  at  intellectual  de- 
tachment from  the  immediate :  they  lift  man  to  the  sense  of  his 
ideal  self  by  unfolding  before  him  the  grand  spectacle  of  human 
history  and  human  achievements,  the  deeds  by  which  he  has 
proved  himself  master  of  his  environment  and  of  his  destiny. 
Tliis  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  culture  school 
seemed  a  puzzling  contradiction  in  a  republic  that  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  every  schoolhouse  proclaims  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity, a  grand  community  of  ideas  as  the  end  of  national 
education. 

But  viewed  in  the  great  movement  of  French  history,  the 
primary  system,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  seen  to  be  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  republic.  By  a  singular  neglect 
Napoleon  omitted  primary  education  from  his  imperial  univer- 
sity. Hence  the  republic  found  here  a  free  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  its  creative  genius.  Moreover,  it  came  into  existence 
when  the  scientific  impulse  had  turned  attention  from  specu- 
lative theories  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  to  the  immediate 
facts  of  his  being  and  conditions.  The  leaders  in  the  •educa- 
tional work  were  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  doctrines. 
They  believed  in  individual  rights,  they  dreamed  of  the  return 
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to  nature;  but  these  doctrines  had  assumed  with  them  an  aspect 
unknown  to  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century.  They  no 
longer  contemplated  the  individual  merely  as  such,  but  as  the 
unit  of  a  social  order,  and  inextricably  involved  therein.  Fur- 
thermore, the  leaders  in  education  were  practical  men  facing  an 
actual  situation.  Upon  them  was  placed  the  responsibility  of 
getting  the  children  of  the  people  into  the  schools  which  the 
government  had  lavishly  supplied.  In  their  endeavor  to  break 
up  the  church  control  of  education  they  appealed  to  the  indus- 
trial classes  thru  their  desire  for  material  good. 

Thus  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  an  urgent  necessity  com- 
bined to  make  the  primary  schools  of  France  positive  and  prac- 
tical. All  the  teaching  has  this  character;  it  is  positive,  but  in 
the  scientific  rather  than  in  the  dogmatic  sense;  and  practical, 
not  in  the  large  sense  of  making  the  most  of  the  individual,  but 
in  the  sense  of  giving  him  an  intelligent  view  of  his  surround- 
ings and  skill  in  their  use. 

But  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  pri- 
mary school.  An  immense  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to 
moral  and  civic  instruction.  These  subjects  were  indeed  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  program  in  1882,  but  for  a  long  time  they 
found  only  formal  recognition.  Suddenly  they  have  become 
the  central  subjects.  Everything  else  is  subordinated  to  them 
or  permeated  by  them.  They  are  not  to  be  taught  in  a  cold, 
didactic  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  In  the  official  instruction  the  teacher  is  urged  to  in- 
spire in  the  child  the  same  regard  for  the  notion  of  God  as  is 
excited  when  it  is  brought  to  his  mind  under  the  different  form 
of  religion.  "  Teach  the  child,"  says  the  ministerial  circular, 
"  that  the  sincerest  form  of  homage  to  the  Divine  is  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God  as  they  are  revealed  to  his  conscience  and  to 
his  reason."  Thus  the  ideal  self  is  exalted  above  the  material 
self.  Insensibly,  also,  the  teacher  is  drawn  to  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  the  child's  nature;  for  to  children  the  ethical,  the  ideal 
in  all  its  aspects,  is  much  nearer  than  the  material  and  the  indus- 
trial. The  child's  mind  is  not  scientific  in  its  action,  but  philo- 
sophic,— in  a  naive  sense  of  the  word, — and  the  school  is  most 
effective  when  it  approaches  him  thru  his  innate  sympathies. 
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That  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  fact  or  the  significance  of  this 
movement  in  the  French  schools  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
saw  the  effort  of  the  French  jurors  to  bring  this  part  of  their 
work  to  our  attention,  and  their  intense  satisfaction  in  the  award 
of  a  grand  prize  for  their  general  system  of  moral  instruction. 

Along  with  this  subtle  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  French 
primary  education  there  is  manifest  a  renewed  desire  to  unify 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems.  The  hopelessness  of  pre- 
vious efforts  in  this  direction  arose  from  the  opposing  views  of 
education  embodied  in  the  two  systems,  but  in  proportion  as 
primary  education  becomes  more  internal  in  its  purposes,  as  it 
relates  itself  more  and  more  to  the  ideal  possibilities  of  human 
nature,  the  obstacle  to  this  union  diminishes. 

This  reaction  against  the  lower,  utilitarian  type  of  primary 
school  is  a  striking  lesson  for  us  at  this  moment.  It  refutes  by 
the  cold  logic  of  fact  the  notion  that  the  best  school  for^  free 
people  is  the  school  that  forces  their  thoughts  forever  in  the  in- 
dustrial groove,  or  in  the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  interests. 

It  was  as  a  revelation  of  national  ideals  that  the  education 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  made  the  most  profound  impres- 
sion. The  limitations  of  space  had  favored  us;  forced  to  be 
typical  instead  of  elaborate,  and  to  follow  a  classification  which 
ignored  geographical  boundaries,  the  exhibit  revealed  in  a 
striking  manner  the  common  elements  that  pervade  all  our  State 
and  city  systems.  As  we  passed  from  alcove  to  alcove  which 
carried  the  school  work  on,  by  insensible  degrees  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  order,  all  felt  the  indwelling  principle  of 
unity  working  onward  and  upward,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  and  everywhere  working  towards  external  like- 
ness. In  this  comprehensive  view  our  school  exercises  took  on 
a  deeper  meaning.  We  do  not  in  the  earlier  stages  aim  at  the 
impartation  of  stores  of  well-ordered  information,  but  at  the 
development  of  power.  The  idea  was  emphasised  by  the 
statistical  charts  showing  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
United  States  during  twenty  years.  They  comprised  all  classes 
of  institutions;  they  implied  bonds  of  union  between  them  all; 
they  showed,  by  the  ever-lengthening  period  of  school  life  and 
the  ever-increasing  attendance  upon  the  high  schools,  our  be- 
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lief  in  a  long  formative  period  for  the  child  and  in  a  common 
heritage  of  liberal  education  for  all  classes.  To  the  French 
the  lesson  came  like  a  sudden  realization  of  their  cherished 
dream,  but  it  came  with  no  less  force  to  the  more  conservative 
English  mind.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  ex- 
traordinary effort  which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  our  material 
to  Manchester.  There  it  stood  as  an  eloquent  object  lesson  to 
the  men  who  must  guide  England  in  the  present  educational 
crisis.  It  proclaimed  the  possibility  of  developing  system  from 
diversity,  without  the  loss  of  that  local  freedom  which  is  cher- 
ished alike  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  expressed  the^ 
deep  conviction  of  our  people  that  technical  or  specialized  train- 
ing should  rest  upon  a  broad  basis  of  general  culture.  Above 
all,  it  revealed  the  orderly  impulses  and  rational  intentions 
which  give  stability  to  our  national  life.  Thus  at  Paris  we 
achieved  a  triumph, — we  charmed  the  eye,  we  touched  the 
imagination,  we  imparted  lessons  which  wise  men  are  ponder- 
ing,— but  there  were  also  lessons  for  us  to  learn.  We  were  not 
in  all  things  first  and  best.  If  such  had  been  our  record,  noth- 
ing would  remain  to  us  in  future  expositions  but  to  write  above 
our  vacant  education  section  the  familiar  legend:  Hors  con- 
coiirs — "  beyond  competition." 

Anna  Tolman   Smith 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

The  evolution  of  a  system  of  public  education,  or  of  any 
function  of  it,  is  best  seen  where  the  will  of  the  people  has  had 
full  and  free  opportunity  to  express  itself,  and  where  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  experiments  to  be  tried  and  mistakes 
to  be  corrected.  The  place  in  this  country  in  which  these  con- 
ditions have  been  most  fully  met  must  be  admitted  to  be  Massa- 
chusetts. In  that  State,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mistakes 
and  failures  that  have  been  made,  they  were  the  results  of  con- 
ditions for  which  the  people  themselves  were  responsible,  and 
which  the  people  only,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  could  per- 
manently improve.  Moreover,  when  the  conditions  were  im- 
proved, the  improvements  were  not  superimposed  from  with- 
out, upon  an  unwilling  or  an  unthinking  people,  but  were  made 
the  basis  of  still  further  improvement.  Only  in  this  way  does 
a  democratic  state  avoid  the  dangers  of  frequently  changing 
legislation.  In  speaking  of  the  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris  says  ■}  "  In  studying  the  records  of  this 
State  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  every  new  movement 
has  run  the  gantlet  of  fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adop- 
tion. The  ability  of  the  conservative  party  has  always  been 
conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  measure  have  been 
forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate,  one  after 
another,  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in  advance  by 
their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many  of 
the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this 
State.  The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from  the 
dross  in  a  large  measure  already,  before  the  stage  of  practical 
experiment  has  begun." 

There  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  four  quite  distinctly 
marked  periods  or  epochs  of  school   supervision  in  Massa- 

'  Martin's  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system,  p.  viii. 
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chiisetts.  «  The  first  period  was  a  time  in  which  supervision 
consisted  only  of  such  oversight  and  direction  of  the  schools 
as  each  community  or  municipality  saw  fit  to  provide,  with  no 
legal  limitation  or  obligation  beyond  the  duty  of  providing 
teachers  and  places  for  the  schools. 

This  period  dates  from  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1647, 
by  which  all  towns  of  a  given  number  of  householders  were 
obliged  to  support  schools  of  a  certain  kind.  No  provision  was 
made  in  this  law  for  the  appointment  of  officials  to  see  that  the 
schools  were  established  and  maintained  or  to  oversee  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  functions  of  supervision  were  per- 
formed in  various  ways  by  the  towns.  In  some  towns  the 
school  or  schools  were  established  and  controlled  by  the  electors 
themselves  in  town-meeting.  In  others  these  duties,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  were  committed  to  the  resident  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  selectmen — or  to  the  ministers  alone.  In  some 
cases  special  committees  were  appointed  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  ministers  and  selectmen  to  employ  the 
teachers  and  superintend  the  schools.  The  election  of  teachers 
was  determined  in  part  by  the  law  which  provided  that  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school  was  to  be  approved  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  town  and  those  of  the  two  next  adjacent  towns.^ 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  methods  of  supervision  in  this  early 
time  varied  quite  as  much  as  did  the  means  of  organization, 
depending  largely  upon  the  interests  and  disposition  of  the  per- 
sons employed  to  look  after  the  schools.  As  these  persons 
were  quite  generally  clergymen,  and  as  the  importance  of  their 
function  in  education  was  universally  recognized,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  religious  or  theological  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren were  carefully  guarded  by  all  directive  agencies  possible. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  ministers  examined  the  children  regularly 
upon  the  catechism  and  Bible  and  upon  the  sermon  of  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday.  This  might  be  done  by  the  minister  alone,  or 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  in  their  regular 
formal  visits. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  school  super- 
vision was  marked  by  the  passage  of   a   law   in    1789,   which 

'  Acts  and  resolves  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  i.,  p.  470. 
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authorized  the  employment  by  the  towns  of  a  special  committee 
to  look  after  the  schools.  This  was  the  first  legal  recognition 
of  any  function  of  supervision  beyond  the  employment  and 
examination  of  teachers.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  that  sys- 
tem of  town  and  city  supervision  by  school  committees  which 
now  so  extensively  prevails.  The  practice,  under  the  new  law, 
of  placing  the  school  in  the  charge  of  school  committees,  in- 
creased, until  in  1826  it  was  made  obligatory  by  law.  The 
same  law  which  authorized  the  employment  of  special  town 
committees  sanctioned  the  already  common  practice  of  divid- 
ing the  towns  into  districts  in  which  schools  might  be  estab- 
lished. The  enactment  of  this  law  was  the  beginning  of  the 
celebrated  district  system,  which  was  destined  to  test  to  the 
uttermost  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  extreme  local  government 
in  the  direction  of  school  affairs.  In  rapid  succession  the  dis- 
tricts grew  in  importance  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
schools,  from  the  possession  of  power  to  hold  meetings  of  citi- 
zens and  decide  upon  schoolhouse  sites  to  that  of  raising  money 
for  buying  land  and  for  building  and  furnishing  the  school 
buildings,  until  in  1827  each  district  was  authorized  to  be 
represented  by  a  man — elected  either  by  the  town  or  district — 
who  was  endowed  with  authority  to  employ  the  teacher.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  supervision  which  has 
more  elements  of  weakness  than  that  which  prevailed  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  law  just  referred  to.  Two  different 
and  frequently  hostile  agencies  were  employed — a  prudential 
committee  with  a  term  of  office  short  enough  to  permit  the 
favors  of  office  to  be  shared  by  many  persons,  and  a  town  com- 
mittee jealous  of  their  prerogatives  as  examiners  and  super- 
visors. When  there  was  not  collision  between  these  two 
agencies  there  was  likely  to  be  collusion — and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  wrought  most  confusion  and  mischief  to  the  schools. 
"  The  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  prudential  committees,"  says  George  H.  Martin  in  his  Evo- 
lution of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  "  marks  the  utmost 
limit  to  the  subdivision  of  American  sovereignty — the  high- 
water  mark  erf  modern  democracy  and  the  low-water  mark  of 
the  Massachusetts  school  system."  ^ 

,  '  Page  92. 
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The  third  period,  which  may  well  be  called  the  dark  period  of 
supervision,  extended  to  the  time  when  towns  in  large  num- 
bers, seeing  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  dual  system, 
voluntarily  abolished  that  part  of  it — the  district  system — 
which  prevented  the  securing  of  the  best  teachers.  If  there 
were  apathy,  ignorance,  and  misdirection  in  respect  to  super- 
vision during  this  period,  there  were  also  signs  of  a  real  awak- 
ening of  popular  interest  in  the  common  schools.  The  exist- 
ence of  wrong  methods  of  supervision  and  consequent  results 
in  poor  schools  aroused  a  group  of  enthusiastic  reformers  who 
were  most  diligent  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  schools.  Horace  Mann,  James  G. 
Carter,  Charles  Brooks,  Edmund  Dwight,  and  other  leaders, 
each  in  his  own  way,  set  to  work  for  a  better  order  of  things. 
And  altho  they  did  not  immediately  secure  all  the  results  they 
hoped  for,  enough  was  done  to  give  an  impetus  to  education 
which  was  most  potent  in  forming  our  modern  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  Thru  the  efforts  of  these  men  normal  schools 
were  founded,  a  general  school  fund  was  raised,  and  a  State 
Board  of  Education  was  established.  All  these  formative 
measures  had  a  powerful  and  direct  effect  upon  the  school 
supervision  in  two  respects :  first,  in  helping  to  abolish 
the  district  system,  and,  secondly,  in  leading  school  com- 
mittees to  improve  their  means  and  methods  of  supervision. 
Even  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1837  the  board  and  its  secretary  and  agents  were 
most  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the  towns  to 
maintain  the  town  system  alone,  and  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  would  forbid  the  district  system  to  be  adopted 
in  any  town.*  While  it  was  rendering  this  service  it  was 
at  the  same  time  in  various  ways  helping  the  school  com- 
mittees to  improve  the  character  of  their  supervision.  Two 
circumstances  seemed  to  contribute  to  this  end :  first,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  number  of  well-educated  men  on  the  school 

*  The  district  system  was  abolished  in  1859,  and  the  act  of  abolition  was  repealed 
the  same  year.  It  was  again  abolished  in  1869.  A  law  was  passed  in  1870  allow- 
ing any  town  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  re-establish  the  system.  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished in  1882. 
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committee  able  to  examine  candidates  presented  for  teachers^ 
places,  and,  secondly,  the  ever-advancing  standard  of  require- 
ments for  teachers.  While  the  normal  schools  aided  not  a  little 
in  encouraging  a  demand  for  better  teachers,  it  was  largely  to 
the  constant  and  eloquent  appeals  of  Horace  Mann,  thru  ad- 
dresses and  reports  that  the  people  came  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  securing  the  best  teachers  possible.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  with  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  there  grew 
up  an  ever-increasing  need  of  more  and  better  supervision  on 
the  part  of  school  committees.  It  was  by  the  various  school 
committees,  as  expressed  in  their  reports,  that  the  demands  for 
what  is  now  called  skilled  supervision  were  most  urgently 
made.  At  first  one  and  another  board  of  school  committee 
selected  one  of  its  own  number  to  perform  the  duties  of  super- 
vision, on  the  plea,  doubtless,  that  even  an  unprofessional 
supervisor  employed  all  the  time  could  do  the  work  more  in- 
telligently than  could  several  men  in  odd  times  of  a  busy 
life.  Thus  the  school  committees  of  Cambridge  in  1836  and 
of  Gloucester  in  1850  had  each  delegated  to  a  member  certain 
supervisory  duties,  and  had  designated  him  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  first  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  other  than  that  of  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  was  in  Springfield  in  1840.  The  superintendent 
who  was  appointed  remained  in  office  but  two  years.  '  The  first 
permanent  apointment  of  such  an  official  was  made  in  Boston 
in  1 85 1.  From  that  time  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  a 
success,  and  in  1854  a  law  was  passed,  amended  in  1857  and 
i860,  authorizing  towns  and  city  councils  to  require  the  school 
committee  "  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  who, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  committee,  shall  have 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  schools."  Under  this  law  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  one  after  another,  adopted  the  plan  of 
supervision  by  superintendents,  until  in  1879,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  permissive  bill  was  passed,  thirty-five  cities  and  large 
towns  had  employed  superintendents  for  full  or  nearly  full 
time. 

During  all  these  years  in  which  the  cities  and  large  towns 
were  providing  themselves  with  skilled  superintendents,  the 
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desirability  of  making  some  provision  by  which  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth  could  have  the  benefit  of  this 
supervision  was  constantly  urged  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  its  executive  officers.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  this  extended 
supervision.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  1888  a  law  was  passed  by 
which  two  or  more  towns  were  permitted  to  join  together  in 
employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  the  expense  therefor  to 
be  largely  borne  by  the  State.  This  law  was  amended  at  vari- 
ous times,  and  under  its  provisions  during  the  following  twelve 
years  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  concerned  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  formed  themselves  into  districts.  So 
strong  was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  measure  that,  follow- 
ing the  time-honored  practice  of  allowing  mandatory  legisla- 
tion to  wait  upon  the  results  of  permissive  laws,  the  legislature 
of  1900  passed  a  bill  obliging  the  school  committees  of  all  towns 
and  cities  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools  after  July  i, 
1902,  those  towns  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  to  be  governed  by  the  law  relating  to  union 
districts.  This  bill  was  passed  in  full  recognition  of  the  great 
principles  that  teaching  and  training  children  need  the  direction 
of  trained  experts,  and  that  what  affects  for  good  or  ill  one  part 
of  the  State  affects  all  parts.  It  took  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  Massachusetts  more  than  a  century  of  tribulation  and  effort 
to  learn  these  great  truths,  but  the  end  attained  is  worth  all  it 
cost.  So  long  as  teaching  was  a  trade,  an  overseer  only  was 
needed — someone  to  see  that  the  quantity  of  service  was  what 
it  should  be;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  a  profession  the  service  of 
an  expert  adviser  and  director  was  demanded  to  make  sure  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  was  of  the  right  kind. 

It  is  difficult  to  contrast  the  supervision  of  seventy-five  or 
fifty  years  ago  with  that  of  the  present  day,  as  there  is  no 
record  preserved  of  what  was  done  in  the  earlier  time.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  assume  that  in  most  places  not  much  directive 
or  even  suggestive  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  schools  be- 
yond the  formal  visits  of  the  school  committee,  at  which  their 
superior  knowledge  was  aired,  the  pupils  surcharged  with  plati- 
tudes and  advice  which  they  could  not  understand,  and  the 
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teacher  flattered  by  the  assurance  that  most  excellent  progress 
had  been  made.  The  annual  reports  also  of  former  times  can- 
not be  said  to  have  greatly  affected  the  schools  or  public  interest 
in  them,  for  they  were  generally  filled  with  glittering  generali- 
ties concerning  education,  and  fine-spun  commonplaces  respect- 
ing the  virtues  of  youth  or  the  duties  of  parents.  In  many  in- 
stances the  reports  are  found  to  contain  such  statements  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  give  assurance  that  per- 
fection was  reached,  or  from  repeated  statements  of  continued 
improvement  that  the  schools  at  one  time  must  have  been  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  When  called  upon  to  descend  to  par- 
ticulars in  their  report,  the  school  committee  made  a  running 
commentary  upon  each  school  of  the  town,  or  tried  to  show  the 
importance  of  giving  more  time  to  spelling  and  arithmetic. 

While  there  are  vestiges  remaining  in  modern  practice  of 
these  archaic  remains  of  innocent  official  diversions,  there  are 
positive  evidences  of  a  distinct  advance  on  all  lines  of  active 
professional  direction  of  school  affairs.  Where  superintendents 
are  employed  the  schools  are  inspected  and  examined  by  persons 
who  have  made  a  lifelong  study  of  education,  and  who  have 
won  the  right  to  lead  the  teachers,  by  years  of  successful  prac- 
tice. They  are  given  by  the  school  committees  large  powers 
in  all  the  details  of  school  administration  which  require  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  experience.  The  extent  of  those 
powers  are  shown  by  answers  to  recent  inquiries  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The  table  opposite  shows 
the  degree  and  extent  of  authority  given  to  these  superin- 
tendents. 

The  figures  cited  make  a  remarkable  showing.  They  show 
that  to  a  large  majority  of  the  superintendents  practically  full 
power  is  given  in  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  teachers' 
work  and  in  calling  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings.  If 
their  powers  stopped  here,  their  appointment  would  be  justi- 
fied. But  they  are  given  further  duties  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  them 
have  full  authority  in  the  nomination  of  teachers  and  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  reference  books,  and  apparatus,  while 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DUTIES  PERFORMED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
SCHOOLS  IN  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THREE  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  THE  DEGREE  OF  AUTHORITY 
EXERCISED. 


Number  of   Towns  in  which  Certain 
Degrees  of  Authority  are  Exer- 
cised BY  Superintendents. 

DUTIES. 
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1.  Selection  of  text-books,    . 

2.  Selection  of  reference  books,    . 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus,     . 

4.  Making  of  course  of  studies,    . 

5.  Nomination  or  certification  of 

teachers, 

6.  Appointment  of  teachers, 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers,    . 

8.  Dismissal  of  teachers, 

9.  Inspection     and  direction    of 

teachers'  work,      .... 

10.  Calling  and  conducting  teach- 

ers' meetings,         .... 

11.  Promotion  of  pupils. 
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45 
41 
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nearly  all  the  others  have  advisory  or  joint  authority  in  per- 
forming those  duties.  In  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  places 
reported  the  superintendent  has  full  power  in  making  courses 
of  studies,  and  in  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  he  has  full 
power  in  all  matters  of  promotions  of  pupils.  The  significance 
of  these  facts  may  be  more  fully  realized  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  relate  to  persons  who,  with  few  exceptions,  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  business  of  supervision,^  and  whose  work  ex- 
tends over  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  professional  character  of  their  work  is  further  assured  by 
tlie  fact,  shown  in  the  returns,  that  about  three-fourths  of  them 
are  college  or  university  graduates,  and  have  had  an  average 
of  over  twelve  years'  experience  in  teaching.     Of  the  remain- 

*  Of  the  162  professional  superintendents  now  engaged  in  265  cities  and  towns, 
23  are  principals  of  high  or  grammar  schools.  Three  others  are  employed  only  a 
portion  of  the  time. 
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ing  number  nearly  all  are  either  graduates  of  normal  schools  or 
have  been  students  in  college  from  one  to  three  years. 

This  statement  of  present  conditions  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  supervision  that  is  quite  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  grammar-school  principals  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred  municipalities  in  which 
the  grammar-school  principals,  under  the  direction  of  super- 
intendents, have  from  eight  to  thirty  schoolrooms  to  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  work  done.  The  supervisory 
duties  performed  by  special  teachers  of  manual  training,  sing- 
ing, physical  culture,  and  drawing  ought  also  to  be  considered 
in  making  up  a  record  of  what  is  now  done  in  supervision. 
Nearly  all  of  the  143  special  teachers  of  drawing,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  186  special  teachers  of  singing,  have  more  or 
less  supervision  of  the  work  done  in  these  branches  by  the  regu- 
lar teachers. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  changed  character  of  supervi- 
sion in  Massachusetts  would  involve  a  description  and  com- 
parison of  detailed  methods  existing  at  various  times.  That, 
however,  is  manifestly  impossible  on  account  of  the  meager- 
ness  of  data  concerning  past  methods  now  attainable  and  the 
great  variety  of  methods  employed  at  the  present  time.  No 
two  superintendents,  for  example,  will  be  likely  to  agree  upon 
the  precise  methods  employed  in  conducting  teachers'  meetings 
or  inspecting  schools;  yet  in  these  respects,  as  in  all  other  duties 
that  have  been  noted,  the  tendency  in  recent  years  toward  what 
may  be  called  professionalism  in  supervision  has  been  most 
marked.  Instead  of  commending  merely  formal  and  memo- 
riter  work,  and  examining  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  such 
work,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  superintendents  have  become 
more  and  more  urgent  in  requiring  thoughtful  and  original 
work  from  pupils.  The  teachers  have  been  helped  by  super- 
intendents in  an  increasing  measure  to  employ  rational  methods 
of  teaching  rather  than  imitative  devices.  They  have  been 
more  fully  supported  in  an  exercise  of  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality in  their  work,  and  have  been  assisted  to  learn  in  good 
ways  the  principles  of  their  profession.  In  short,  there  have 
been  no  great  progressive  movements  in  public-school  educa- 
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tion  in  which  superintendents  have  not  had  a  prominent  part, 
both  in  shaping  and  in  fostering  them.  No  more  convincing 
testimony  to  the  value  of  skilled  supervision  could  be  offered 
than  that  which  is  freely  given  by  our  best  teachers,  who  in- 
variably prefer  to  teach  where  such  supervision  exists,  by 
which  they  are  supported  in  their  best  efforts  and  are  led  to 
greater  proficiency  in  their  profession. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  history  of  public  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts may  be  said  to  have  had  two  periods — one  in  which 
the  people  in  their  fidelity  to  local  self-government  kept  the 
immediate  management  of  the  schools  in  their  own  hands,  and 
the  other  in  which  the  people  with  a  control  of  the  schools,  no 
less  strong  than  before,  sought  in  increasing  measure  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  educational  experts  the  direction  of  that  part 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  which  required  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  It  is  the  tendency  of  this  later  period  which 
helps  us  to  forecast  the  school  supervision  of  the  future.  It  may 
be  assumed  with  confidence  that  the  schools  or  their  manage- 
ment will  not  be  widely  separated  from  the  control  of  the 
people.  It  is  safe  also  to  assume  that  the  schools  will  be  so  far 
removed  from  such  control  as  to  warrant  independence  and 
wisdom  of  action  on  the  part  of  school  committees  and  super- 
intendents. If  these  assumptions  are  correct,  the  school  com- 
mittees will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  appointed  officials, 
but  be  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  number  of  members 
constituting  a  board  will  be  small — not  in  any  case  over  twelve, 
and  generally  less  than  seven.  Their  term  of  office  will  be 
sufficiently  long  for  them  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  and  will  expire  at  such  times  as  to  enable  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  remain  in  continuous  service. 

Following  the  best  practice  of  the  past,  we  shall  expect  to 
find  in  the  supervision  of  the  future  a  unity  of  service  and  at 
the  same  time  a  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  the 
duties  of  the  general  supervisory  board  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  the  expert  supervisory  force  on  the  other.  The  school 
committee  as  a  board  will  have  general  charge  of  the  schools, 
all  matters  of  detail  being  left  to  executive  officers  who  will  be 
held  responsible  for  results  to  the  general  board.     In  all  mat- 
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ters  relating  directly  to  the  work  of  the  schools  the  superin- 
tendent will  take  the  initiative,  and  in  some  of  these  matters  he 
will  have  full  power.  He  will  take  the  initiative  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  and  choice  of  text-books,  and  he  will  have  full 
power  in  the  making  of  courses  of  study,  in  the  placing  of 
pupils  in  school,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  teachers'  work. 
The  school-attendance  officers  and  directors  of  hygiene  will  be 
under  his  direction,  and  such  other  executive  officers  as  have 
to  do  directly  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 

In  cities  and  large  towns  there  will  be  a  business  agent  who 
will  attend  to  all  matters  of  buildings  and  supplies  other  than 
school  equipment.  In  towns  where  such  an  agent  cannot  be 
exclusively  employed,  the  work  will  be  delegated  to  such  per- 
sons as  can  perform  the  service  most  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically.® 

When  the  respective  duties  of  the  school  committee  and  its 
superintendent  are  determined,  and  both  parties  trust  each 
other,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  intermediary  agencies,  of 
district  committees,  committees  on  text-books  and  supplies,  and 
on  nomination  of  teachers.  These  nesting-places  of  jobbery 
and  trades  will  exist  only  in  memory  of  the  time  when  the 
people  permitted  their  schools  to  become  a  prey  to  political 
ambition  and  selfish  greed.  The  school  board  of  the  future 
will  act  as  a  whole  in  all  matters  of  business,  and  as  a  whole 
will  meet  such  recommendations  of  the  superintendent,  relat- 
ing to  educational  questions,  as  need  its  action. 

In  large  places  some  supervisory  duties  will  be  delegated  to 
assistant  superintendents,  principals  of  schools,  and,  in  rare 
case,  to  special  teachers.  But,  in  any  case,  there  will  be  but 
one  superintendent,  who  alone  will  be  held  responsible  to  the 
board,  and  who,  therefore,  must  see  to  it  that  all  supervisory 
agencies  under  him  are  in  full  accord  with  his  policy. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  functions  here  outlined  are  con- 
fidently regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  supervision  of  the 

*  Full  details  of  the  history  of  school  supervision  in  Massachusetts  and  the  duties- 
of  superintendents  of  schools  are  given  in  a  special  report  upon  city  and  town 
supervision  of  schools,  printed  in  the  Sixty-third  attnual  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education,  p.  291-330.     It  is  also  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
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future  because  they  are  the  logical  outcome  of  past  and  present 
tendencies.  With  equal  confidence,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
they  may  be  expected  to  be  universally  adopted  thruout  the 
State  by  such  legislation  as  will  make  them  compulsory. 
When  the  present  law,  compelling  all  towns  to  employ  pro- 
fessional superintendents,  goes  into  effect,  and  when  the  present 
practice,  in  many  places,  of  giving  large  responsible  powers 
into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  becomes  well-nigh  imi- 
versal,  protection  from  the  possible  dangers  of  charlatanism 
and  politics  will  be  asked  for  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth which  are  not  disposed  to  protect  themselves — and 
it  will  be  granted  by  the  passage  of  a  law  defining  the  duties  of 
the  general  supervisory  board  and  of  the  superintendent. 
When  that  time  comes,  place-seekers  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  of 
bestowing  favors  upon  friends  will  no  longer  press  their  claims 
for  membership  upon  school  boards,  and  only  those  persons 
will  be  elected  to  that  ofiice  who  take  a  strong  interest  in  the 
schools  and  who  are  willing  to  give  their  best  energies  for 
them. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  local  supervision,  or  that 
supervision  which  is  exercised  by  cities  and  towns.  The  fact 
that  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts  have  remained  essentially  the  same  for  up- 
wards of  .sixty  years  is  warrant  for  believing  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  future  will  not  be  centralized  to  the  extent  of  hav- 
ing large  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  officials  far  removed 
from  the  people.  There  will  doubtless  be  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  an  increasingly  high  standard  of  educational  effort 
and  attainment  required  thruout  the  Commonwealth;  but  that 
standard  will  be  set  by  the  people,  thru  their  representatives, 
and  be  embodied  in  statute  law.  This  law  will  define  a  mini- 
mum of  qualifications  for  superintendents  and  for  teachers, 
whose  professional  preparation  will  be  assumed  by  the  State 
free  of  cost  for  all  who  desire  it.  The  chief  functions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  will  be  to  provide  this  preparation 
by  the  maintenance  of  normal  and  training  schools  for  all 
classes  of  teachers,  to  see  that  all  State  aid  for  schools  is  wisely 
distributed,  to  see  that  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  high 
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degree  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  towns  is  fully  met,  and  to 
advise  school  officials  as  to  good  means  and  methods  of  keeping 
their  schools  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Besides  all 
this,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  duty  of  the  board  and  its  execu- 
tive officers  to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  people  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools. 

What  I  have  said  pertains  to  conditions  which  exist  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  conclusions 
reached  belong  only  to  that  State.  But  if  the  principles  stated 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  schools  are  true,  and  if 
the  process  of  growth  outlined  is  a  natural  process  of  evolu- 
tion, as  I  have  assumed  it  to  be,  then  the  conclusions  reached 
will  apply,  not  only  to  Massachusetts,  but  to  every  other  State  as 
well.  The  duties  of  the  State  and  local  boards  of  administra- 
tion will  be  so  adjusted  that  the  functions  of  the  former  will  be 
only  general  and  advisory,  while  the  functions  of  the  latter  will 
be  limited  only  by  wise  general  laws.  Administrative  boards 
will  not  be  given  skilled  supervisory  and  executive  duties  which 
belong  to  the  superintendent  alone.  Superintendents  will  not 
be  burdened  with  financial  and  judicial  duties  which  belong 
either  to  the  administrative  board  or  to  a  court  of  law,  nor  will 
the  field  of  their  work  be  so  extended  that  they  cannot  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  school  under  their  charge  and 
be  able  to  direct  wisely  the  work  of  each  teacher. 

The  exact  form  of  legislation  and  administration  in  other 
States  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same  as  it  is  or  will  be  in  Massa- 
chusetts, nor  need  the  steps  leading  to  a  well-adjusted  system 
of  supervision  elsewhere  be  so  slow  or  difficult  as  they  have 
been  here,  but  the  features  of  both  organization  and  means  of 
reaching  it  will  be,  I  believe,  essentially  the  same  in  all  States. 
That  is,  there  will  be  maintained  thruout  the  country  that  true 
equilibrium  of  central  and  local  process  which  will  insure 
steadiness  of  purpose  in  establishing  and  maintaining  high 
ideals  of  public  education.  Moreover,  there  will  be  that 
"  peaceful,  concerted  action  thruout  the  whole,  without  in- 
fringing upon  local  and  individual  freedom  in  the  parts  "  which 
John  Fiske  declares  to  be  the  "  chief  aim  of  civilization  viewed 
on  its  political  side."  "^ 

"^American  political  ideas,  p.  6. 
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When  that  time  comes  the  dangers  of  centralized  authority 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  misguided  self-government  on  the  other 
will  no  longer  exist;  school  boards  will  not  be  found  wrestling 
with  educational  theories  and  their  application  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  applause  of  an  admiring  constituency;  school 
superintendents  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  exhaust  their 
energies  in  keeping  records  and  statistics  for  purposes  of  show, 
or  in  doing  the  errands  of  school  boards;  teachers  will  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  their  best  work  by  unwise  or  conflicting 
directions  from  superior  officers;  and  the  people,  regarding  the 
schools  as  the  surest  protection  from  the  dangers  of  individual 
and  social  degeneracy,  will  not  be  willing  to  give  them  into  the 
hands  of  unworthy  persons  who  would  use  the  trust  for  selfish 
or  political  ends.  Finally,  and  in  a  word,  when  the  duties  of 
supervision  become  properly  adjusted,  the  evolutionary  lines  of 
progress  will  no  longer  lie  in  methods  of  administration  merely, 
but  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child  in  the  light 
of  an  ever-growing  sense  of  his  nature,  his  needs,  and  the  great 
ends  for  which  he  is  placed  in  the  world. 

John  T.   Prince 

,    West  Newton,  Mass. 


IV 

IMAGINATION  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
CLASSICS ' 

In  choosing  this  subject  I  was  not  insensible  of  the  wide 
range  that  it  covers,  nor  of  the  impossibiHty  of  treating  it  at  all 
adequately  during  the  short  time  that  I  shall  occupy  your  atten- 
tion. But  it  seemed  to  me  that,  by  discussing  very  briefly  a 
few  aspects,  I  might  at  the  same  time  voice  a  protest  against 
what  appear  to  me  wrong  tendencies,  and  ofifer  a  suggestion 
for  a  possible  betterment  in  our  teaching. 

In  view  of  the  great  inroads  made  in  recent  years,  under  the 
stress  of  modern  progress,  into  the  territory  formerly  controlled 
by  the  classics,  various  means  have  been  suggested  whereby 
either  the  lost  ground  might  be  recovered  or,  at  least,  further 
encroachment  might  be  prevented;  and  these  have  applied  not 
only  to  the  secondary  school,  but  also  to  the  college  instruction. 
It  has  been  urged  that,  in  selecting  a  teacher,  we  must  have  re- 
gard not  merely  to  the  command  of  the  subject  that  the  candi- 
date displays,  but  in  particular  to  his  personality,  his  ability  to 
impart  instruction  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  and  above  all, 
to  his  power  to  command  the  interest  of  his  students,  so  that 
learning  may  no  longer  be  a  task  to  which  an  unwilling  boy 
must  be  driven  by  the  lash  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  a  pleasure, 
the  eager  enjoyment  of  which,  owing  to  the  fascinating  way  in 
which  it  is  presented,  needs  to  be  rather  restrained  than  stimu- 
lated.    In  brief,  the  instructor  must  interest  his  students. 

Various  means  have  been  suggested  to  induce  interest.  A 
large  amount  of  the  time  of  the  class  is  to  be  devoted  to  Roman 
and  Greek  antiquities  and  private  life.  When  a  classic  like 
Caesar  is  being  interpreted,  the  assistance  of  the  engraver  and 
photographer  is  to  be  drawn  into  requisition,  and  we  must  have 
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a  picture  of  every  importani  scene !  If  the  work  is  one  of  more 
evident  literary  merit,  as  epic  poetry,  then  numismatics  must  be 
drawn  upon  for  coins,  art  must  be  invoked  for  gems,  and  an- 
tiquities must  be  sought  to  illustrate  every  object  that  is  referred 
to  in  the  text.  At  convenient  times  the  stereopticon  must  be 
employed,  while  the  parallel  with  modern  literature  must  be 
introduced,  especially  with  more  advanced  students,  tho  not 
with  them  only,  if  a  recent  edition  of  Ovid  may  be  regarded 
as  showing  the  popular  taste. 

The  value  of  all  these  devices  I  should  not  desire  for  a  mo- 
ment to  impugn ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  modern  parallel, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  them  are  extraneous  matters, 
brought  in  to  enliven  not  so  much  by  interpretation  as  by  dis- 
traction. They  do  not  conduce,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  text,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
give  larger  breadth  of  view,  do  not  materially  assist  in  the  learn- 
ing of  the  languages.  My  question,  therefore,  is :  How  can 
these  latter  elements,  the  text  and  the  language,  be  employed  as 
in  themselves  interesting  means  of  instruction  ? 

Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether  language  has 
an  organic  life — whether  it  is  born,  grows,  decays,  and  dies  of 
itself,  or  whether  it  depends  upon  the  conventions  of  its  users, 
the  old  question  as  to  whether  language  is  cpvasi  or  '^kaei — 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  language  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  gradually 
unfolding  life  of  the  people  who  used  it;  and  above  all,  that 
literature  is  the  creation  of  the  master  minds  of  men,  with  ele- 
ments of  permanence  and  eternity  directly  proportioned  to  the 
intellectual  vigor  of  the  creators  :  worthy  of  study  for  elevating 
purposes  only  so  far  as  those  who  wrote  had  thoughts  higher, 
nobler,  greater  than  those  who  read. 

I  shall  accordingly  draw  your  attention  to  two  main  points 
where  I  think  some  progress  is  to  be  made :  first,  the  material ; 
second,  the  form. 

With  regard  to  the  first  I  shall  take  as  my  point  of  departure 
a  remark  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  recently :  "  When  I  read 
Caesar  I  was  not  taught  that  he  was  a  great  man,  or  that  the 
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Commetitarics  were  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  or  even  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet,  but  only  that  it  was  Latin." 

Such  an  experience  has  been  only  too  common,  but  there  has 
been  some  excuse  for  it.  In  the  teaching  of  modem  languages, 
the  various  reading  books  first  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
are  made  up  of  passages  selected  with  due  reference  to  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  pupil.  The  same  used  to  be  more  true 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  the  beginning  ^sop's  Fables 
were  a  standard  book  for  beginners.  Later  the  material  was 
enlarged  by  the  edition  of  the  Viri  Roince,  a  book  much  simpler, 
to  be  sure,  than  normal  Latin,  but  still  not  a  child's  book  by  any 
means.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  classical  literatures  are  in 
their  contents  creations  of  the  greatest  men  of  their  respective 
races,  written  in  every  case  for  mature  minds,  with  no  thought 
that  they  might  be  used  as  schoolbooks,  and  beyond  the  un- 
assisted intelligence  of  the  most  of  those  who  study  them  at  the 
time  they  are  introduced  to  them.  This  will  be  admitted  at 
once  in  the  case  of  the  great  literary  departments  of  drama  and 
philosophy — and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  epic.  But  that  it  is 
just  as  true  in  the  matter  of  history,  with  which  it  is  customary 
to  begin  instruction,  will  be  evident  from  a  few  considerations. 

The  art  of  writing  history  scientifically,  simply  as  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  method  to  which  the  writer  has  devoted 
himself,  is  essentially  modern.  The  ancient  historian  had  a 
purpose  quite  different  from  the  record  of  objective  fact. 
Sometimes  he  was  convinced  that  he  saw  more  clearly  into  the 
laws  which  governed  the  course  of  historical  events  (in  this 
respect  approaching  nearly  to  the  modern  ideal),  or  appreciated 
more  deeply  than  others  the  value  of  a  particular  period  in  the 
general  progress  of  mankind.  From  this  he  drew  his  mission 
to  preserve  a  narrative  of  events  properly  interpreted  for  the 
benefit  of  later  men.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  Thucydides,  or 
of  Sallust.  Other  historians  were  imbued  with  the  love  of 
story-telling,  and  conceived  the  best  field  for  this  to  be  the  his- 
torical field,  as  Herodotus,  Others  were  fascinated  with  the 
panorama  of  a  particular  life  or  peri'od,  as  Tacitus.  Others 
would  spur  a  degenerate  posterity  to  improvement  by  recalling 
the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  Livy.     Finally  certain 
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historians  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  defense  of  their  own 
actions,  by  setting  them  forth  in  favorable  light,  for  their  fel- 
low-citizens to  read  and  judge.  Such  were  Xenophon  and, 
pre-eminently,  Caesar. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  study  of  any  ancient  historian, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  personality  of  the  author, 
as  shown  in  his  work  or  as  found  out  from  other  sources.  Due 
account  must  be  taken  of  his  aim,  and  also,  particularly,  of  his 
aim  as  conditioned  by  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  For  no 
matter  how  careful  he  may  have  been  to  attempt  to  view  events 
from  the  objective  point  of  view,  he  always  falls  far  short  of 
it,  owing  partly  to  the  personal  bias  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  No  better  example  of  this  can  be  cited  than  that  of 
Tacitus. 

The  opinion  that  the  world  has  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is 
due  entirely  to  the  account  in  Tacitus'  Annals.  Suetonius  and 
Dio  Cassius  have  contributed  something,  but  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  character  of  the  man  Tacitus  has  been  the 
authority.  Now  Tacitus  made  it  his  boast  that  he  was  un- 
prejudiced, and  narrated  only  that  which  was  unquestionably 
true;  and  the  most  careful  recent  study  has  only  served  to  con- 
firm this  statement  in  every  detail.  Tacitus  has  not  exagger- 
ated or  wrested  the  facts;  he  has  scrupulously  recorded  the 
events  of  the  emperor's  life  without  interpretation — so  scrupu- 
lously that  those  who  have  striven  to  rehabilitate  his  character 
have  drawn  mainly  upon  Tacitus'  own  account  for  material. 
Tacitus  has  been  modified  and  moderated  by  Tacitus  alone. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  world  has  arisen  from  the  reading  of 
Tacitus  with  loathing  for  what  it  conceived  to  have  been  the 
greatest  monster  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne  ? 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  art  of  the  historian,  resting  upon 
his  own  personality;  art  none  the  less  magnificent  that  it  was 
unconscious,  none  the  less  effective  that  it  was  undesigned. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  of  Tacitus  fails  of  his  duty  toward  his 
students  if  he  does  not  make  this  art  clear  to  them. 

But  the  historical  narrative,  to  be  properly  interpreted,  must 
be  studied  not  only  with  due  regard  to  the  author's  personality, 
but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  history — in  which 
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this  small  portion  is  but  an  q)isode.  For  this  we  have  to  thank 
our  modem  historical  friends.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  main 
requirement  in  my  study  of  history  was  to  memorize  a  large 
number  of  dates.  Even  yet  there  are  plenty  of  uses  for  chrono- 
logical charts  of  all  kinds,  and  these  dates  have  their  inestimable 
value  as  forming  the  skeleton  on  w^hich  is  raised  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  But  in  themselves  they  are 
inanimate;  they  must  be  clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
motive  and  action,  of  daring  and  deed,  and  they  must  be  given 
proportion  and  color,  and  must  be  brought  into  harmonious 
relation  with  each  other,  before  they  fulfill  their  proper 
function. 

In  the  lives  of  those  about  us  we  know  that  almost  every  tan- 
gible mark  of  progress  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears  to  be.  It 
is  frequently  the  culmination  of  long  and  arduous  labor,  ac- 
companied by  the  pleasures  of  hope  or  the  pains  of  disappoint- 
ment, suffering,  and  sometimes  despair. 

What  is  true  of  the  miniature  world  of  the  individual  is  true 
of  the  larger  world  of  the  nation — or  of  the  still  larger  world  of 
humanity.  Trite,  but  none  the  less  cogent,  examples  are  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Discovery  of  America.  The  great 
carnival  of  blood  in  the  year  1789  was  but  the  culmination  of 
tendencies  that  were  inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  development  in  the  government  in 
France.  Feudalism  and  all  its  train  of  evils,  the  rise  of  abso- 
lutism, together  with  the  great  expansion  of  the  monarchy  both 
in  Europe  and  across  the  sea ;  the  large  increase  in  the  parasitic 
classes  and  the  difficulties  of  financial  mismanagement — all 
had  their  full  fruition  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  important 
how  it  began,  whether  from  the  caprice  of  a  courtesan  or  from 
the  failure  of  a  harvest;  the  true  interpretation  must  be  sought 
in  the  past  and  the  long  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  it. 

The  discovery  of  America  in  1492  may 'be  similarly  inter- 
preted. It  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  a  child  that,  what- 
ever else  I  forgot,  I  should  remember  this  date.  Patriotic 
pride  had  something  to  do,  but  I  know  now  that  the  instinct 
(for  it  was  but  little  more)  of  my  teachers  was  not  at  fault. 
For  I  have  since  learned  that  this  discovery  was  in  its  turn  the 
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result  of  long  efforts,  hopes,  and  dreams — inev-itable  sooner  or 
later  in  the  world's  growth,  as  have  been  all  other  steps  in 
progress.  What  Plato  saw  with  prophetic  vision;  what  Seneca 
felt  dimly  after;  what  the  clearer-eyed  man  of  science  came  to 
regard  as  certain  from  the  fixed  laws  of  mathematics;  what  the 
sage  and  the  adventurer  both  suffered  long  for  without  losing 
hope — all  this  culminated  in  1492.  The  persistence  of  faith 
thru  difficulties  and  persecution,  the  hostility  of  kings,  the  ten- 
derness of  queens,  the  suspicions  of  the  Church,  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  merchant,  the  inspiration  of  the  adventurer — these 
are  all  involved  in  the  date  1492.  That  the  search  for  a  north- 
west passage  was  the  immediate  cause  is  not  important.  But 
the  interpretation  of  this  point  in  the  world's  history  means  all 
that  I  have  said. 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  field,  we  must  interpret  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Caesar  in  the  same  way.  The  Gallic  war  was 
more  than  a  series  of  campaigns  to  conquer  the  various  peoples 
of  Gaul;  it  was  more  than  an  important  period  in  the  life  of  a 
Roman  politician.  It  was  the  time  when  the  angel  of  history 
wrote  opposite  the  glorious  roll  of  the  Roman  republic  the  fatal 
words,  "  It  is  finished."  It  was  the  war  that  made  necessary 
and  at  the  same  time  possible  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  thru  it  of  our  present  civilization,  being  in  itself 
the  final  stage  of  a  regime  that  was  passing  away,  and  a  leveling 
period  to  clear  the  way  for  the  growth  that  was  to  come;  it  was 
the  reaping,  like  the  French  Revolution,  of  long  sowings  to  the 
wind.  It  mattered  not  from  this  point  of  view  just  what  the 
immediate  cause  was,  even  if  it  was  the  geological  conforma- 
tion of  southeastern  France;  it  is  the  result  that  concerns  us. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  to  which  I  referred 
show  the  completion  of  what  the  Gallic  war  began;  the  fixing 
of  the  results  for  which  Caesar  fought.  And  Tacitus  gains  a 
fuller  glory  from  this  wide  interpretation. 

All  this  is  in  a  manner  external  to  the  actual  style  of  the  his- 
torian— and  it  is  in  this  latter  point  that  there  is  so  much  short- 
coming in  our  teaching.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  historian's 
temperament,  as  well  as  his  interpretation  of  events,  their  rela- 
tive importance  and  relation,  are  shown  in  his  style.     It  is  not 
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an  uncommon  thing;  for  a  historical  work  to  be  dramatized;  for 
if  the  historian  is  at  the  same  time  in  temperament  an  artist,  he 
cannot  fail  to  catch  the  most  striking  and  important  situations 
and  elaborate  them  proportionately.  In  this  way  the  history 
becomes  a  series  of  scenes  of  greater  or  less  prominence,  on  a 
thread  of  advancing  narrative.  Marches,  sieges,  battles,  coun- 
cils are  parts  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  scenes  are  pre^ 
sented  and  the  chief  figures  brought  into  view.  Some  of  these 
historians  possess  this  dramatic  power  in  a  higher  degree  than 
others,  and  in  some  it  extends  not  only  to  individual  scenes,  but 
even  to  whole  episodes. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  third  decade  of 
Livy,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  effective  to 
mark  the  difference  between  the  guidebook  historian  and  the 
artistic  one.  Scholars  have  written  reams  of  heavy  articles  on 
the  credibility  of  Livy's  history;  have  discussed  and  rediscussed 
just  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps;  have  made  merry  of  the 
vinegar  story,  and  of  many  other  details.  What  of  all  this? 
Livy  had  never  been  over  the  ground ;  had  perhaps  never  seen 
the  Alps;  certainly  had  never  crossed  them;  had  in  all  proba- 
bility never  seen  most  of  the  Italian  districts  which  were  the 
scene  of  war.  What  of  that?  Neither  his  purpose  nor  the 
success  with  which  he  accomplished  it  was  affected  by  that. 
He  was  painting  a  battle  of  giants,  and  what  they  stood  on  was 
of  no  moment  to  him. 

Studying  the  whole  third  decade,  we  find  that  the  prominent 
figure  at  the  beginning  of  the  2ist  book  is  Hannibal.  In  every 
way  possible  are"  we  made  to  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  stars  in 
the  cast.  We  are  skillfully  put  into  sympathy  with  him  by  the 
stories  of  his  early  life, — and  at  the  same  time  we  are  made  to 
recognize  his  transcendent  military  genius  by  the  operations  he 
carries  on.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  is  portrayed  in  all  its  de- 
tails to  enhance  the  figure  of  Hannibal,  and  after  it  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  hero  stands  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  Livy  is  only 
putting  into  words  what  we  all  feel  when  Scipio  meets  him  near 
the  Po.  Hear  what  Livy  says :  "  The  two  armies  were  now 
abreast  in  full  view  of  each  other,  and  their  generals  had  met; 
not  yet  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  to  be  sure,  but  each  one 
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already  thrilled  with  a  feeling-  of  admiration  for  his  opponent. 
For  the  name  of  Hannibal  had  been  famous  at  Rome  even  be- 
fore the  sack  of  Saguntum,  and  Hannibal  regarded  Scipio  as 
distinguished  for  the  very  reason  that  he  particularly  had  been 
chosen  to  take  the  field  against  himself.  This  mutual  respect 
they  had  each  increased,  Scipio  by  having  thrown  himself  in 
Hannibal's  way — instead  of  departing  for  Gaul;  Hannibal  by 
his  bold  attempt  to  cross  the  Alps — and  its  accomplishment." 
No  wonder  the  narrator  halts  here  for  speeches  on  both  sides. 
"  Stay  your  course,"  Livy  says  in  effect  to  his  Muse,  "  and  let 
us  contemplate  this  man,  see  his  elements  of  greatness,  and  his 
faults,  and  let  us  learn  wherein  his  great  superiority  consisted." 
In  this  same  battle  an  obscure  part  is  taken  by  a  young  man 
named  Scipio — so  obscure  that  the  accounts  disagree  about  it. 
Livy  tells  the  tale  very  briefly,  almost  as  a  footnote,  but  he  gives 
the  audience  a  hint  to  watch  this  same  obscure  character. 
"  This  is  to  be  the  youth  who  is  to  have  the  glory  of  having 
brought  the  war  to  an  end,  Africanus,  named  for  his  great  vic- 
tory over  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians."  Whether  it  was 
in  this  battle  or  some  other  that  Scipio  actually  took  part,  or 
whether  he  really  did  save  the  consul's  life,  is  not  the  point  at 
issue.  Livy's  artistic  purpose  required  that  Scipio  should 
enter  here.  With  this  beginning  the  drama  begins  to  unfold, 
and  tableau  after  tableau  is  flashed  upon  the  sight.  Hannibal 
stalks  supreme  thru  five  books,  and  yet  there  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  suspense ;  something  is  sure  to  happen.  In  the  26th 
book  this  obscure  young  man  comes  forward  as  sedile,  before 
his  time;  the  warning  given  five  books  ago  is  repeated,  and 
we  begin  to  watch  events.  Alongside  of  the  first  great  star 
gradually  develops  the  second,  and  as  his  magnitude  grows  and 
grows  we  wait  almost  with  bated  breath  for  the  catastrophe. 
This  is  most  skillfully  provided  for,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time 
takes  place.  In  the  30th  book  the  summons  comes  to  Hannibal 
to  leave  Italy,  where  he  has  been  for  sixteen  weary  years,  and 
the  great  scene  of  the  war  is  the  meeting  of  the  two  generals 
before  Zama. 

Here  again  the  narrative  halts  and  the  world  withdraws  a 
while,  and  Hannibal  and  Scipio  meet  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
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face  to  face,  in  a  lonely  place  between  the  armies.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  third  decade  of  Livy  was  never  divided,  but 
comes  to  us  entire,  being,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  perfect  crea- 
tions of  ancient  art?  No  drama  in  form  is  superior  to  it  in 
interest.  And  no  work  ever  pointed  its  moral  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  nations  better. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Anabasis  should  be  regarded.  Diirr- 
bach,  it  seems  to  me,  is  unquestionably  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  Anabasis  is  an  apology  for  his  conduct  by  Xenophon. 
If  the  work  was  written  with  a  particular  aim,  we  have  lost  a 
great  part  of  it  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  recognize  this  aim.  In 
Caesar,  too,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  a  work;  and  the  same 
degree  of  skill  is  shown  by  each,  tho  in  a  different  way.  Both 
have  the  trick  of  speaking  always  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person.  While  this  has  been  variously  interpreted,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reason  undoubtedly  was  to  lull  to  rest  any  sense  of 
personal  pleading  which  the  first-personal  pronoun  would  have 
been  sure  to  rouse;  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  accentu- 
ation of  the  dominant  note.  Every  page  rings  with  the  name 
of  Xenophon,  of  Caesar.  Print  these  names  in  capitals,  and  see 
how  the  book  is  illustrated.  Battles  rage,  and  the  elements 
vaunt  themselves.  There  are  treachery  and  open  rebellion ;  but 
the  countless  storms  that  hurry  across  these  pages  leave  the 
mountain  peaks  of  Caesar  and  Xenophon  always  serenely  domi- 
nant. The  Gauls  came  to  believe  that  the  Romans-  were  in- 
vincible if  Caesar  were  present,  and  their  most  formidable  up- 
rising took  place  when  he  was  away.  This  dominating  effect 
would  have  been  rendered  much  more  difficult  by  the  use  of  the 
first-personal  pronoun.  So  these  two  works  should  be  inter- 
preted as  heroic  histories  with  the  central  figure  always  the 
hero, — side  acts  enough,  *'  glory  enough  for  all," — but  above  all 
we  should  not  lose  sight,  in  Caesar's  case,  of  the  rising  demigod; 
in  Xenophon,  of  the  lofty  patriot. 

But  I  have  dwelt  enough  on  the  large  interpretation.  Let 
me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  minute.  The  historian  of  the 
type  we  have  been  considering  differs  from  the  dramatic  poet 
largely  in  the  style,  not  in  the  spirit.  The  necessary  marches 
and  countermarches,  the  fortifications  and  foragings,  must  all 
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be  tald  in  their  proper  order  and  detail.  Descriptions  of  locali- 
ties must  be  inserted  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  mili- 
tary operations.  In  the  drama  all  these  are  avoided,  and  the 
stage  carpenter  and  the  scene  painter  relieve  the  poet  of  all 
responsibility  except  for  the  delineation  of  the  character  and 
the  management  of  the  scene.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Xenophon,  Herodotus  were  any  the  less  sensible 
of  the  histrionic  value  of  what  they  wrote  than  the  dramatists 
themselves?  By  no  means.  In  fact,  how  sensible  they  were 
of  the  scenic  effect  is  seen  in  the  number  of  speeches  they  insert, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  care  with  which  they  attempt  to  make 
words  take  the  place  of  the  acts  or  gesture.  Consequently  we 
must  expect  to  find  on  every  page  of  Caesar  a  picture;  on  every 
page  of  Livy  or  Xenophon  a  scene;  and  it  is  our  business  as 
teachers  to  see  that  our  pupils  observe  what  we  observe.  If  we 
are  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  at  a  brilliant  piece 
of  swordplay  on  the  stage,  shall  we  fail  to  feel  the  same  when 
pair  after  pair  of  captives  fight  to  the  death  before  Hannibars 
army  ?  Nor  are  these  cases  ever  left  without  artistic  treatment 
by  the  author ;  and  sometimes  he  is  not  content  with  a  passing 
sketch  leaving  the  imagination  of  the  teacher  to  fill  out  the  de- 
tails, but  actually  gives  us  the  fully  wrought-out  picture. 
Take  the  deeds  of  Pullus  and  Vorenus  in  the  Bellum  Gallicum, 
V,  xliv.  A  whole  chapter  is  given  up  to  the  narrative,  and  this 
chapter  is  thrice  the  ordinary  length.  The  story  is  begun 
properly  with  a  couple  of  sentences  introducing  these  heroes. 
Then  the  rapid  narrative  begins  with  the  employment  of  the 
historical  present,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  lines  the  fighting 
goes  on — continually  in  historical  presents  (the  tense  used 
especially  for  the  lively  representation  of  the  past)  until  the 
scene  is  finished — when  a  quiet  aorist  closes  the  story,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  other  events  in  the  siege.  This  whole  passage 
shows  no  tenses  but  historical  present,  and  there  are  twenty- 
three  cases  of  it — something  almost  unexampled  in  Latin. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  make  this  fight  real  before  the  very 
eyes  of  his  pupils  is  doing  justice  neither  to  Caesar  nor  to  them. 
To  take  another  very  well-known  passage.  Observe  how 
Xenophon  spends  himself  in  the  S^dXarra  scene.  Anabasis  IV. 
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vii.  22.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  relate  the  occur- 
rence in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  Instead,  he  makes  it 
most  intensely  dramatic.  We  find  the  Greeks  jogging  along  in 
the  most  careless  fashion,  avoiding  ambuscades  and  capturing 
rawhide  shields — about  twenty  in  number.  The  shout  in  the 
van  that  had  first  drawn  their  languid  attention  was  now  grow- 
ing fuller  and  nearer,  and  the  advancing  lines  begin  to  show 
commotion,  and  one  runs,  and  another  runs,  and  the  shouting- 
becomes  greater,  and  the  crowd  becomes  still  more  dense;  and 
Xenophon  and  his  captains,  fearing  everything,  put  their  horses 
at  full  speed  to  bear  assistance,  if  need  be.  When  they  get  near 
enough  to  hear,  the  word  is  ^aXarra,  and  it  passes  down  the 
line,  tossed  from  one  eager  mouth  to  another.  Then  they  all 
run,  says  Xenophon,  and  the  rearguard  must  not  be  left  behind, 
and  the  enthusiasm  extends  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  they 
come  charging  up;  and  the  horses,  too,  will  not  be  restrained 
from  hurrying,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  See  the  soldiers 
all  throwing  themselves  into  each  other's  arms;  see  the  generals 
and  captains  weeping  tears  of  joy  as  they  feel  the  killing  bur- 
den of  responsibility  lifting  from  their  shoulders.  Am  I  exag- 
gerating all  this?  Every  detail  that  I  have  given  is  told  by 
Xenophon's  self — even  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  horses,  and 
the  tears.  While  this  scene  cannot  be  duplicated  in  Xenophon 
for  completeness  of  detail,  still  there  are  countless  scenes 
sketched  in  outline  which  the  teacher  can  fill  in,  if  he  will,  and 
which  Xenophon  meant  to  be  filled  in  by  the  imagination  of  his 
readers. 

Still  another  example  of  a  more  quiet  scene.  For  days  Han- 
nibal's army  has  been  toiling  up  the  icy  precipices  of  the  Alps. 
Unused  to  the  rigor  of  such  weather,  without  proper  protection 
or  supplies,  harassed  by  day  and  by  night  by  mountaineers, 
death  staring  them  in  the  face  day  by  day,  and  taking  them  off 
by  the  thousand,  they  pressed  on ,  following  blindly  the  man  of 
iron  to  whom  they  had  yielded  their  faith.  At  length  they 
reach  the  summit.  Let  me  give  Livy's  words  (XXL,  xxxv.  5)  : 
"  Thru  places  all  covered  with  snow  the  army  began  to 
move  slowly  at  daybreak;  weariness  and  desperation  stood  out 
on  every  countenance;  when  Hannibal,  riding  forward  before 
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the  line,  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  on  an  eminence  whence  far 
and  wide  the  view  extended,  and  he  points  out  Italy  and  the 
plains  about  the  Po  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  '  You  are 
crossing  the  walls  of  Rome,'  he  says,  '  not  of  Italy  only — all 
the  rest  will  be  level  or  descending;  and  in  one,  or  at  most  two, 
battles  you  will  have  in  your  power  the  capital  of  Italy.'  " 

In  no  respect  does  ancient  historiography  differ  from  modern 
more  than  in  the  insertion  of  set  speeches  in  the  narrative.  In 
most  cases  there  are  in  the  direct  form,  with  an  elaborate  set- 
ting— introductions  of  the  speakers,  descriptions  of  the  audi- 
tors, etc.  In  Caesar  these  speeches  are  all  given  in  the  indirect 
form,  but  this  is  a  caprice  of  style  that  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
due  to  the  same  intentional  self-effacement  that  caused  the  use 
of  the  third  person. 

The  object  of  the  speech  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  it  are  given  discussions  of 
the  various  situations  in  which  individuals  or  parties  or  armies 
appear.  And  the  fact  that  the  speech  is  made  by  a  leader  on 
one  side  or  the  other  gives  oportunity  for  an  analysis  of  views, 
conditions,  and  impulses  which  would  have  been  very  dull  if 
made  by  the  historian  himself.  That  is  to  say,  the  object  of 
the  speech  form  is  again  to  make  the  narrative  dramatic  by 
bringing  forward  the  chief  characters  as  speakers.  And  when 
we  remember  what  a  part  rhetorical  as  well  as  oratorical  train- 
ing had  in  the  education  of  cultured  men  of  that  day,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  these  speeches  made  in  most  cases  after 
the  strictest  rhetorical  principles,  with  every  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  effect  upon  the  audience. 

The  only  conclusion  possible,  if  this  is  true,  is  that  the  speech 
loses  the  greater  part  of  its  meaning  if  it  is  not  rendered  with 
due  regard  to  its  contents  and  to  the  effect  designed.  Very 
frequently,  I  regret  to  say,  Hamlet's  advice  has  been  neglected 
in  such  matters;  with  the  result  that  the  speech  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  drearier  waste  in  a  desert  of  stupidity.  We  may 
admit  that  the  speech  is  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary  narra- 
tive; but  it  is  more  valuable,  and  contains  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary narrative.  And  a  slight  experience  with  the  proper  rendi- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  speaker  will  convince  any  candid 
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teacher  that  the  speeches  contain  a  very  important  means  of 
arousing  interest.  This  may  even  take  the  form  of  actual  decla- 
mation. I  remember,  in  my  own  experience  as  a  student,  that 
the  power  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  came  over  me  fully 
only  when  I  had  committed  to  memory  one  of  the  Philippics 
and  I  had  recited  it  with  what  power  of  interpretation  I  had. 
I  found  out  then  what  one  of  those  quick,  insinuating  questions 
meant;  and  I  found  out  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
roll  of  vituperation  with  which  he  crushed  his  opponents  when 
the  Greek  vowels  came  pouring  forth  from  his  indignant  lips. 
The  same  experience  was  duplicated  in  the  case  of  Cicero ;  and 
what  is  true  of  the  orator  must  be  true,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  of  the  oratorical  historian.  The  problem  in  the  case  of 
Caesar  is  complicated  by  the  form  of  the  speech,  but  the  speech 
occupies  too  much  relative  space  in  the  whole  narrative  not  to 
be  made  the  most  of,  even  if,  in  some  cases,  it  has  to  be 
transformed  to  the  direct  form  to  be  made  effective  to  the 
pupil. 

The  second  principal  heading  to  which  I  wish  to  allude  is  the 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  form — the  linguistic  form. 
My  text  is  the  remark  of  another  friend,  who  said  to  me  that  he 
had  passed  thru  his  whole  college  course  under  a  professor  of 
Greek  of  national  reputation,  and  had  never  heard  any  comment 
on  the  form  of  the  authors  read,  beyond  an  occasional  question 
as  to  a  second  aorist  or  a  second  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  evident  divergences  between  the  classical 
tongues  and  our  modern  languages  lies  in  the  elaborate  system 
of  moods  and  tenses  with  which  the  classical  language  was 
provided.  And  for  centuries  some  of  the  keenest  minds  have 
devoted  their  untiring  efforts  to  discovering,  by  induction  first 
and  then  by  deduction,  the  fundamental  meanings  of  these 
moods  particularly;  for  we  have  tense  relations  in  modern 
times.  The  earliest  languages  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
were  even  better  provided  with  forms  than  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  people  of  these  periods 
were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  by  formal  differences  what  later 
was  left  to  the  imagination  or  the  gesture.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  have  the  syntax  further  developed,  and  complicated 
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languages,  like  Greek  and  Latin,  used  in  the  hurry  of  daily- 
association. 

To  say  that  the  average  Greek  or  Roman  was  fully  conscious 
of  all  the  shades  of  meaning  which  his  various  moods  and 
tenses  expressed  would  be  absurd.  Equally  absurd  would  it 
be  to  deny  a  ti'aditional  employment  of  these  forms  for  the  ex- 
pression of  unconscious  motions  in  the  proper  way.  I  mean 
that  if  an  average  Roman  would  imsh,  he  would  use  the  opta- 
tive subjunctive;  and  so  thru  the  various  categories  of  potential 
volitive,  jussive, — each  one  being  used  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously as  an  inheritance  adapted  to  the  particular  feeling  that 
he  had  to  express.  If  he  had  been  asked  to  analyze,  he  would 
have  been  as  much  surprised  as  would  his  modem  counterpart 
if  stopped  on  the  street  and  forced  to  explain  why  he  used  such 
and  such  a  form  when  he  spoke. 

Far  different  from  this  unconscious  employment  of  languages 
is  the  conscious  artistic  employment  of  it  by  literary  masters. 
We  often  speak  nowadays  of  men  who  have  a  linguistic  sense 
or  feeling,  by  which  we  mean  that  they  employ  language  with 
the  fullest  instinctive  appreciation  of  what  it  will  stand.  They 
can  play  tricks  with  it,  discover  long-disused  possibilities,  bring 
out  long-dormant  beauties.  Different  is  this  language  from 
that  of  the  man  of  the  street;  just  as  distinctive  is  the  fact  that 
the  reflective  man,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  revel  in  the 
subordinate  clause,  while  the  wayfaring  man,  the  workman, 
and  the  child  cling  affectionately,  and  hence  tenaciously,  to  the 
antique  parataxis. 

In  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  which  we  read  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  every  word  will  repay  close  study. 
Every  tense  form,  every  word  form,  means  more  than  the  bare 
transfer  into  an  approximate  English  equivalent  would  seem 
to  indicate.  There  is  a  wealth  of  color,  of  flavor,  of  aroma, 
'  about  every  word,  only  to  be  brought  out  by  study  assisted  by 
sympathy;  and  the  degree  with  which  the  reader  comes  into 
sympathy  with  the  author  is  the  degree  to  which  he  is  able  to 
extract  all  the  power  from  the  written  word.    • 

The  late  L.  Miiller  once  explained  his  method  of  emending 
Horace  somewhat  as  follows :  He  would  steep  himself  for  an 
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indefinite  period  in  Horace;  have  all  that  he  wrote  at  his  fingers' 
ends;  think  Horace,  feel  Horace,  have  him  by  him  when  he 
slept  and  when  he  waked.  In  a  certain  sense  he  became  after  a 
time  the  embodiment  of  Horace.  Hence,  when  he  came  to 
any  passage  which  was  corrupt,  his  abnormally  stimulated  sense 
not  merely  detected  the  fault,  but  supplied  at  once  the  true  read- 
ing. This  seems  to  us  to  be  extravagant,  and  it  is;  but  it  none 
the  less  carries  with  it  the  lesson  which  I  have  emphasized. 

Let  me  give  a  few  cases  of  what  I  think  can  be  done  by  read- 
ing ourselves  into  an  author.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  as  far  as 
the  tenses  of  the  verb  are  concerned,  there  is  a  complete  equip- 
ment only  in  the  past  sphere;  that  the  present  sphere  is  provided 
only  with  two  tenses,  and  the  future  sphere  for  practical  pur- 
poses only  with  one.  If  you  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  see  that 
this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  In  the  past  alone  can  we  apply  the 
measuring  rod  of  time.  The  present  is  a  vanishing  point,  even 
when  it  has  a  long  period  stretching  back  in  its  wake.  The 
future  is  that  limitless  realm  peopled  with  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  reflections,  and  our  fancies.  And  we  no  longer  start  as  at 
a  strange  thing  when  the  theoretical  syntacticians  tell  us  that  in 
the  essence  the  future  is  not  a  tense  at  all,  but  that  it  is  a  mood, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto 
appertaining. 

In  the  other  spheres  of  time  we  have  two  great  divisions  into 
kinds  of  time:  the  durative  or  continuing;  the  complexive  or 
completed.  We  speak  very  glibly  of  continuing  action,  of 
progress,  but  we  d(3  not  stop  to  think  that  we  speak  in  figures. 
All  our  words  that  indicate  time,  from  old  Father  Time  him- 
self, are  imaginative,  figurative.  And  so  it  is  with  these  tenses. 
The  old  Greeks  said  that  a  verb  was  a  word  that  carried  an 
image.  This  applies  to  all  the  tenses;  but  applied  to  the  com- 
plexive tenses,  it  is  the  image  of  death;  to  the  duration  tenses, 
it  is  the  image  of  life.  An  eminent  syntactician  has  called  the 
imperfect  tense  the  tense  of  vision,  the  tense  of  evolution,  be- 
cause it  is  the  tense  that  carries  the  activity  forward,  that  gives 
us  life.  Here  again,  in  some  respects,  we  can  come  very  nearly 
to  mood,  for  continuance  as  a  rule  involves  effort,  and  this  to  a 
certain  extent  involves  resistance,  and  requires  the  will  to  ac- 
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complish  it.  It  is  particularly  beautiful  when  the  tense  is  nega- 
tived, and  according  to  the  force  of  the  subject  we  have  an 
exultant  "  would  not  "  or  a  despairing  "  coxild  not."  But  even 
when  there  is  no  such  connotation,  and  the  mere  image  is  before 
our  eyes,  we  can  gain  much  not  merely  for  our  enjoyment,  but 
for  our  comprehension,  by  visualizing.  Read  the  magnificent 
25th  chapter  of  the  ist  book  of  Tacitus  for  the  effect  that  a 
single  imperfect  tense,  standing  forward  in  a  prominent  place, 
has  in  giving  an  instantaneous  picture  of  a  scene.^  If  an  artist 
were  called  upon  to  illustrate  Tacitus,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  scene  would  be  thrown  upon  his  canvas. 

The  old  Greeks,  with  the  keenness  that  characterized  all  their 
reasoning,  called  the  moods  the  attitudes  of  the  soul  (  ipvxiKai 
6ia^€ff€ig).  Can  anything  be  either  more  appropriate  or  more 
illuminating?  Grant  that  the  average  man  could  not  have 
named  his  soul's  feelings,  the  thinker  and  the  seer  were  not  so 
hindered.  And  he  who  would  read  the  poet's  soul  must  be  able 
to  use  every  key  to  the  cipher  of  the  poet's  expression. 

The  subjunctive  mood  in  Latin  and  the  subjunctive  and  opta- 
tive moods  in  Greek  have  long  been  a  favorite  field  of  study  for 
classical  students.  The  Latin  subjunctive  has  played  the  pre- 
dominant role  because,  combining  as  it  did  the  functions  of  an 
optative  and  a  subjunctive,  it  gained  greatly  in  complexity  and, 
of  course,  in  difficulty.  In  fact,  the  proneness  of  the  teachers 
of  Latin  to  dwell  on  the  subjunctive  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  not  always  good-natured,  on  the 
part  of  the  Philistines.  How  wrong  their  position  is  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  will  show.  If  the  Greeks  were  right  in  re- 
garding the  moods  as  showing  the  ipvxiKai  dtaBeffsi?,  then  the 
Latin  subjunctive,  combining  Greek  subjunctive  and  optative,  is 
the  mood  which  has,  above  all  other  moods,  to  do  with  man's 
self.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  of  the  external,  the  subjun(!tive 
that  of  the  internal.     The  indicative  gives  the  actual  vision,  the 

'  Postquam  vallum  (Drusus)  iniit,  portas  (milites)  stationibus  firmant,  globos 
armatorum  certis  castrorum  locis  opperiri  iubent;  ceteri  ingenti  agmine  circum- 
veniunt.  Stabat  Drusus  silentium  manu  poscens.  Illi  quotiens  oculos  ad  multi- 
tudinem  rettulerant,  vocibus  truculentis  strepere,  rursum  viso  Csesare  trepidare: 
murmur  incertum,  atrox  clamor  et  repente  quies;  diversis  animorum  motibus  pave- 
bant  terrebantque. 
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subjunctive  the  intellectual  vision — always  so  much  more  vivid. 
The  indicative  is  the  mood  of  the  world  about  us,  the  sub- 
junctive that  of  the  world  in  the  heart.  Would  you  command  ? 
Would  you  pray?  Would  you  design?  Would  you  love? 
Would  you  desire?  Would  you  fear  and  dread?  All  this 
must  be  in  the  subjunctive.  Nay,  even  would  you  reflect  on 
the  character  of  man,  or  read  a  nature  into  the  nexus  of  things, 
the  subjunctive  comes  to  your  help.  And  it  is  significant  of  the 
increasing  reflectivity  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  sub- 
junctive grows  and  grows  continually  in  the  Latin  literature. 

But  sympathy  and  close  attention  are  always  needed  for  all 
such  interpretation;  and  even  with  this,  the  author's  exact 
meaning  is  often  as  elusive  as  the  chances  of  misconception  are 
boundless.  Often  it  happens  that  the  proper  interpretation  of 
a  subjunctive  throws  a  strong  light  upon  a  scene.  Thus  in 
Livy,  I.  xl.  there  is  an  account  of  the  murder  of  the  first  Tar- 
quin  by  two  shepherds,  instigated  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Mar- 
cius.  They  make  their  way  into  the  palace  under  a  fictitious 
plea  which  they  set  before  the  king.  One  sets  forth  a  long 
tale  and  draws  the  attention  of  the  king  to  him.  The  other, 
waiting  until  the  king  is  wholly  absorbed,  raises  his  ax  and 
plants  it  in  the  king's  skull.  The  whole  effective  part  of  the 
scene  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  one  who  was  waiting  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  strike.  And  this  is  expressed  by  a  simple 
subjunctive.^ 

Accordingly,  just  as  the  dative  is  the  personal  case,  as  the 
imperfect  is  the  personal  tense,  so  the  subjunctive  is  the  per- 
sonal mood ;  and  all  that  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  a  theater  indi- 
cates by  his  acting  the  subjunctive  does  on  the  stage  of  litera- 
ture. The  indicative  gives  the  deeds  alone,  the  subjunctive 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  characters  who  perform  the  deeds. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  careful  study  that  scholars  have  given 
to  the  subjunctive  is  not  misplaced.     If  this  is  true,  we  have  at 

^  Coerciti  ab  lictore  et  iussi  in  vicem  dicere  tandem  obloqui  desistunt:  unus  rem 
ex  composite  orditur.  Dum  intentus  in  eum  se  rex  totus  averteret,  alter  elatam 
securim  in  caput  deiecit. — The  normal  Latin  would  require  dum  with  the  present 
indicative.  But  see  how  excellently  the  almost  agonizing  suspense  of  the  assassin 
is  shown  by  the  mood.  You  are  sure  that  the  hand  that  held  the  ax  trembled  with 
the  intensity  of  his  feeling. 
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once  the  explanation  as  to  why  men  continue  to  study  the  sub- 
junctive. And  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  so  long  as  the  com- 
petent criticism  of  the  world  pronounces  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  great,  so  long  will  men  of  imagination  and  feeling  find 
their  greatest  satisfaction  in  interpreting  them  to  the  utmost — 
which  means,  to  the  utmost  nicety  of  expression. 

We  teachers,  then,  cannot  expect  to  find  our  students  ob- 
taining the  full  benefit  of  their  work  in  the  classics  if  we  direct 
their  attention  only  to  the  mere  accurate  construction  of  sen- 
tences or  to.  the  mere  careful  memorizing  of  forms.  We  must 
both  interpret  ourselves  and  aid  them  to  interpret.  We  must 
bring  before  their  minds  all  the  hidden  beauties  which  these 
forms  and  constructions  contain,  and  we  must  lead  them  to  see 
the  art  in  the  expression  of  every  idea. 

Furthermore,  as  the  life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body 
more  than  raiment,  we  must  reveal  to  them  that  within  this 
outward  form,  grandly  artistic  tho  it  be,  there  is  an  inner  sub- 
stance which  is  \yorth  every  effort  to  obtain,  and  which,  to  the 
persistent  seeker,  becomes  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  training, 
not  only  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  spirit,  and  for  the  broadening, 
not  of  view  merely,  but  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the 
struggles  and  the  successes  of  mankind,  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  conservation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  energy  of  human 
endeavor. 

Gonzalez  Lodge 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


V 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY  ^ 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  entire  subject  of  a  national  university  and  to  report  to  the 
Council  do  now  report,  as  follows : 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  was  authorized  by  the 
Council  at  their  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  ii, 
1898,  in  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
Dougherty  of  Illinois : 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  the  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the.  Council,  who  shall  investigate  the  entire 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  university  and  report  to  the 
Council. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  president  of  the  Council  subsequently  appointed  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

William  R.  Harper  {chairman),  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (now  president  of  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana) ;  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  education  in  Columbia  University;  James  H.  Canfield, 
president  of  Ohio  State  University  (now  librarian  of  Columbia 
University)  ;  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
educational  funds;  Newton  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Peoria,  111. ;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Edmund  J.  James,  professor  of  public  administra- 
tion in  the  University  of  Chicago;  William  H.  Maxwell,  super- 

1  Presented  to  this  National  Council  of  Education  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9, 
1901. 
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intendent  of  schools,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bernard  J.  Moses,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  poUtical  economy  in  the  University  of 
CaHfornia;  J.  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University; 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Wil- 
liam L.  Wilson,  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

MEETINGS 

The  committee  have  held  three  protracted  meetings :  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  2,  3,  and  4,  1899;  at  Chicago^ 
111.,  on  February  26,  27,  and  28,  1900;  and  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  May  23  and  24,  1901.  The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  attended  by  all  the  members  except  Messrs.  Angell,  James 
(absent  in  Europe),  and  Moses.  The  second  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  Messrs.  Harper,  Alderman,  Butler,  Dougherty, 
Draper,  Eliot,  and  Soldan.  The  third  meeting  was  attended 
by  Messrs.  Harper,  Butler,  Canfield,  Dougherty,  Draper,  Eliot, 
and  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Moses  has  been  absent  from  the  country  on  public  busi- 
ness^ and  so  has  been  prevented  from  sharing  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Wilson's  untimely  death 
in  1900  deprived  the  committee  of  the  benefit  of  his  co-opera- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

PRELIMINARY    INQUIRIES 

Before  the  committee  came  together  for  the  first  time,  indi- 
vidual members  had,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  undertaken 
to  prepare  reports  upon  special  phases  of  the  subject  referred 
to  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  their 
more  intelligent  consideration  and  discussion.  The  reports  so 
prepared  included  one  by  Mr.  James,  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  national  university  (printed  in  the  Educational  Review, 
xviii,  p.  451-66,  December,  1899);  one  by  Mr.  Canfield,  on 
past  efforts  to  establish  a  national  university  and  the  reasons 
for  their  failure;  two  by  Mr.  Butler,  on  bills  to  establish  a 
national  university  pending  before  the  Congress,  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  any  funds  and  bequests  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
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national  university,  respectively;  one  by  Mr.  Harper,  on  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  to  secure  provision  for  further  study  in 
the  government  departments  at  Washington  by  graduates  of 
those  institutions;  two  by  Mr.  Eliot,  on  the  existing  educa- 
tional agencies  at  Washington  which  might  be  affected  by  any 
scheme  for  a  national  university,  and  on  the  number,  variety, 
extent,  and  character  of  the  scientific  or  technical  departments 
of  governmental  work  which  might  properly  be  included  in  any 
scheme  for  a  national  university,  respectively;  one  by  Mr,  An- 
gell,  on  the  probable  attitude  of  the  principal  universities  of  the 
country  toward  the  project  to  establish  a  national  university; 
and  one  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  on  existing  organizations  which  are 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 

QUESTIONS    STATED 

With  the  'information  contained  in  these  reports  before  them, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Should  there  be  established  a  statutory  university  of  the 
United  States? 

2.  (a)  If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
how  should  such  university  be  established  and  governed,  and 
what  should  be  its  scope  and  functions  ? 

(&)  If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  should 
the  Congress  be  asked  to  place  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
government  departments  at  the  disposal  of  a  non-governmental 
institution  ? 

3.  If  the  question  2  (6)  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
should  a  plan  be  devised  by  which,  thru  the  co-operation  of  sev- 
eral institutions,  such  a  non-governmental  institution  might  be 
established  and  maintained  at  Washington,  this  to  involve  its 
incorporatipn  and  governmental  aid  ? 

ARGUMENT    FOR    A    NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY 

In  considering  the  first  question,  the  committee  took  into 
careful  consideration  the  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
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statutory  university  of  the  United  States,  which  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  the  following  form : 

1.  Such  a  university  is  needed  to  complete  and  to  crown  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Such  a  university  is  needed  to  supplement  the  resources  of 
existing  institutions  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  more  ad- 
vanced investigation  and  research  than  are  now  offered  by  the 
universities  of  the  country. 

3.  Such  a  university  was  urged  by  Washington,  and  has 
been  urged  by  many  eminent  statesmen  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  as  desirable  and  necessary. 

4.  Such  a  university  is  needed  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the 
scientific  work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  several  government 
departments  at  Washington,  and  to  put  that  work  at  the  dis- 
-posal  of  advanced  and  adequately  trained  students. 

CRITICISM     OF    THIS    ARGUMENT 

Waiving  all  questions  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  a  university  of  the  United  States,  which 
power  is  held  by  Mr.  James  in  the  report  above  referred  to  (see 
p.  2)  to  be  fully  established,  the  fourfold  argument  in  favor  of 
a  national  university  suggests  the  following  considerations  and 
comments : 

I.  There  is  no  educational  system  of  the  United  States  in 
the  formal  and  legal  sense  in  which  there  is  an  educational  sys- 
tem of  each  of  the  several  States,  and  therefore  the  contention 
that  there  should  be  a  national  university  to  serve  the  nation  as 
each  of  the  State  universities  serves  its  State  and  the  State  edu- 
cational system,  rests  upon  a  false  analogy.  In  a  general  and 
popular  sense  there  is  undoubtedly  an  American  educational 
system,  but  it  consists  of  institutions  of  three  different  types : 

(A)  Those  which  the  State  establishes  and  maintains,  such 
as  the  public  schools  and  the  State  universities. 

(B)  Those  which  the  State  authorizes,  such  as  school  and 
university  corporations,  private  or  semi-public  in  character, 
which  gain  their  powers  and  privileges  by  charter,  and  which 
are  often  exempt  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation. 
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(C)  Those  which  the  State  permits,  such  as  private-venture 
(unincorporated)  educational  undertakings  of  various  kinds. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  in  a  true  sense  national,  in  that  it  re- 
flects and  represents  in  part  the  way  which  the  American  people 
have  followed  in  providing  general  education.  No  inventory 
of  the  nation's  educational  activity  is  complete  that  does  not 
include  them  all.  There  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time  a 
group  of  truly  national  universities,  some  of  them  of  the  state- 
authorized  and  some  of  the  state-supported  type,  and  in  them 
the  national  ideals  and  the  national  temper  are  as  truly  revealed 
and  realized  as  are  those  of  Germany  in  Berlin  and  in  Leipzig, 
those  of  England  in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge,  and  those  of 
France  in  Paris  and  in  Montpelier.  The  arguments  for  a 
statutory  national  university  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  now  no  national  university  in  existence  is  only  formally 
true;  in  fact,  it  is  without  foundation. 

2.  The  argument  that  a  statutory  national  university  is  needed 
to  supplement  the  resources  of  existing  institutions  is  based 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  No  one  of  the  world's 
universities  can  possibly  be  supreme  in  all  departments  of  intel- 
lectual activity;  a  statutory  university  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  so.  Conditions  of  time,  place,  special  equipment, 
and  of  individual  scholarship  all  tend  to  make  one  university 
stronger  in  some  one  field  of  investigation  than  in  others,  and 
to  render  it  as  unwise  as  it  is  impracticable  for  any  one  univer- 
sity to  set  before  itself  the  hope  of  excelling  in  every  branch  of 
scholarship.  The  universities  of  the  United  States  now  offer 
ample  opportunities  for  the  most  advanced  research,  and  these 
opportunities  in  many  departments  are  far  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  wishing  to  avail  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  university  which  should  aim  to  hold  mature  and  highly  trained 
men  indefinitely  in  the  stage  of  learning  without  either  produc- 
ing or  teaching  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  national  life 
and  character.  The  period  of  preparation  for  the  active  duties 
of  life  is  already  unduly  prolonged. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  several  passages  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Washington  that  relate  to  a  national  univer- 
sity discloses  the  facts  that  the  evil  against  which  he  wished  a 
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national  university  to  guard  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  possible, 
and  that  his  plans  and  hopes  have  been  realized  with  a  complete- 
ness of  which  he  never  dreamed,  by  the  universities  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  United  States.  Washington's  fear  was  that 
the  youth  of  America,  being  forced  to  obtain  their  higher  edu- 
cation in  Europe,  would  not  "  escape  the  danger  of  contracting 
principles  unfavorable  to  republican  government."  Obviously 
this  fear  has  been  utterly  dispelled,  and  the  universities  that 
exist  are  far  more  complete  and  far  more  advanced  than  any- 
thing that  could  have  been  foreseen  a  century  ago.  There  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  no  force  in  this  phase  of  the  argument 
for  a  statutory  university  at  Washington. 

4.  That  there  are  important  opportunities  for  research  of 
various  kinds  in  connection  with  the  government  laboratories 
and  collections  at  Washington  is  certain,  and  that  full  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  these  opportunities  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. This  desire  is  confessed  by  the  Congress  itself  in  the 
joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  to  be  referred  to  more  fully 
hereafter,  and  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  directors  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  government.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  only  way,  or  indeed  the  best  way,  to  make  use  of  these 
opportunities  is  thru  the  creation  of  a  statutory,  degree-confer- 
ring university.  The  objections  to  such  an  institution  far  out- 
weigh any  possible  advantages  which  might  follow  from  its 
establishment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  fully  effective  the 
existing  opportunities  for  higher  instruction  and  research  in 
connection  with  the  government  service,  especially  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  these  opportunities  fully  effective  in  what  is  in  our 
judgment  a  simpler  and  a  better  way. 

DECLARATION    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

The  committee,  therefore,  by  unanimous  vote — twelve  mem- 
bers being  present  and  voting — adopted  the  following  declara- 
tion on  November  3,  1899: 

I.  It  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
federal  government  to  encourage  and  aid,  but  not  to  control, 
the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  country. 
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2.  No  one  of  the  bills  heretofore  brought  before  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  a  national  university  at  Wash- 
ington commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  committee  as  a 
practicable  measure. 

3.  The  government  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  at  the 
capital  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

In  this  declaration  the  committee  answered  in  the  negative 
the  first  question  under  consideration,  namely :  Should  there  be 
established  a  statutory  university  of  the  United  States? 

ALTERNATIVE    PLANS 

The  second  question  before  the  committee  was :  Should  the 
Congress  be  asked  to  place  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
government  departments  at  the  disposal  of  a  non-governmental 
institution  ? 

It  appears  from  the  public  record  that  the  Congress  has 
already  done  this.  There  are  two  expressions  of  the  will  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter. 

The  first  is  contained  in  the  joint  resolution,  approved  April 
12,  1892,  which  is  as  follows : 

Joint  resolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  at  the  national  capital  by  defining  the  policy  of  the 
government  with  reference  to  the  use  of  its  literary  and  scientific  collections 
by  students  : 

Whereas,  Large  collections  illustrative  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
and  facilitating  literary  and  scientific  research,  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  action  of  Congress  thru  a  series  of  years  at  the  national  capital ; 
and 

Whereas,  It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  government  thereby  to  pro- 
mote research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  now  the  settled  policy 
and  present  practice  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  these  collections 
specially  to  encourage  students  who  devote  their  time  to  the  investigation 
and  study  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  by  allowing  to  them  all  proper  use 
thereof ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  represented  that  the  enumeration  of  these  facilities  and 
the  formal  statement  of  this  policy  will  encourage  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  pro- 
mote the  work  of  education  by  attracting  students  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  aforesaid  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors  ; 
therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uftited 
States  of  Anierica,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  facilities  for  research 
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and  illustration  in  the  following  and  any  other  governmental  collections 
now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  shall  be  accessible,  under  such  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  officers  in  charge  of  each  collection  may  prescribe,  sub- 
ject to  such  authority  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  by  law,  to 
the  scientific  investigators  and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation now  incorporated  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wit : 

One,  Of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Two.  Of  the  National  Museum. 

Three.  Of  the  Patent  Office. 

Four.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Five.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Six.  Of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

Seven.  Of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Eight.  Of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Nine.  Of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Ten.  Of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  ' 

Eleven.  Of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Twelve.  Of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Approved,  April  12,  1892. 

The  second  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
general  deficiency  appropriation  bill  passed  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  approved  March  3,  1901 : 

That  facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  government  departments, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Museum,  the  Zoological  Park,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
similar  institutions  hereafter  established  shall  be  afforded  to  scientific 
investigators  and  to  duly  qualified  individuals,  students,  and  graduates  of 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  bureaus  mentioned  may  prescribe. 

The  joint  resolution  of  April  12,  1892,  placed  the  govern- 
mental facilities  for  research  at  the  disposal  of  duly  qualified 
students  of  institutions  of  learning  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
law  of  March  3,  1901,  extends  the  same  privilege  to  duly  quali- 
fied students  or  graduates  of  institutions  of  learning  wherever 
they  may  be  situated  thruout  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  has  already  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  possible  all  that  is  desired  in  this  con- 
nection, and  it  only  remains  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  ad- 
vanced students  who  wish  to  avail  of  the  opportunities  offered 
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may  be  given  .such  systematic  information,  direction,  and  over- 
sight as  they  may  need  in  order  to  carry  on  their  studies  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  order  that  such  official  records  of  their 
work  at  Washington  may  be  kept  as  will  justify  the  several  uni- 
versities of  the  country  in  recognizing  the  period  spent  in  study 
and  investigation  at  Washington  in  passing  upon  their  qualifi- 
cations as  candidates  for  the  higher  academic  degrees. 

A    NON-GOVERNMENTAL   INSTITUTION    AT    WASHINGTON 

The  remaining  question  before  the  committee  for  considera- 
tion was,  then,  this:  Should  a  plan  be  devised  by  which,  thru 
the  co-operation  of  several  institutions,  such  a  non-govern- 
mental institution  should  be  established  and  maintained  at 
Washington,  this  to  involve  its  incorporation  and  governmental 
aid? 

The  subject  of  the  best  form  of  organization  for  such  an  in- 
stitution and  of  its  precise  relations  to  the  government  has  been 
given  prolonged  consideration.  Advice  and  suggestion  have 
been  sought  from  the  heads  of  the  several  scientific  bureaus  at 
Washington,  from  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State  universities  and  land-grant  colleges,  and 
from  many  others  believed  or  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
question.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  a  solution  might  be  found 
thru  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  that  it  might  most  wisely 
undertake  the  advisory  and  supervisory  functions  for  which 
provision  was  to  be  made.  The  authorities  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  however,  did  not  view  the  suggestion  with  favor, 
and,  in  addition,  they  were  doubtful  of  their  legal  capacity  to 
perform  such  functions.  Another  objection  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  restricts  itself  to  the  field 
of  the  natural  sciences,  whereas  students  of  history,  political 
economy,  and  philology  are  also  to  be  provided  for. 

An  alternative  suggestion  was  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  asked  to  assume  executive  control  of  the  proposed 
student  body.  On  reflection,  however,  it  appeared  that  this 
would  require  far-reaching  amendments  to  the  law  governing 
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the  bureau,  that  these  might  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain, 
and  that  the  matter  might  become  complicated  with  wholly 
extraneous  considerations  relating  to  the  status  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  extension  of  its  authority  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

It  has,  therefore,  seemed  best  to  the  committee  not  to  propose 
either  of  the  plans  above  mentioned. 

The  committee  have  been  advised,  however,  of  a  plan  for  a 
non-governmental  institution  at  Washington,  which  may  be 
able  to  supply  all  that  is  desired.  This  plan  is  the  outcome  of 
action  taken  by  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  and  by 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association. 

WASHINGTON     ACADEMY     OF     SCIENCES 

The  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  government.  It  was  organized  in  1898 
and  grew  out  of  the  affiliation  which  had  previously  existed 
between  the  local  scientific  societies.  It  is  an  incorporated 
body,  having  for  its  main  object  to  bring  within  a  single  organi- 
zation the  representatives  of  the  varied  scientific  work  being 
carried  on  at  the  capital.  The  academy  has  power  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  real  estate,  to  publish,  to  conduct,  or  to  assist  inves- 
tigation in  any  department  of  science,  to  maintain  a  library,  and, 
in  general,  to  transact  any  business  pertinent  to  an  academy  of 
sciences.  The  list  of  members,  resident  and  non-resident,  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  shows  that  it  is  national 
in  its  scope  and  influence,  and  that  representatives  of  phi- 
losophy, history,  education,  and  political  economy  are  included. 

GEORGE     WASHINGTON     MEMORIAL     ASSOCIATION 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  is  an  organi- 
zation of  women,  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1898,  "  to  advance  and  secure  the  establishment  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  of  a  university,  for  the  purposes,  and  with 
the  objects,  substantially  as  contemplated  and  set  forth  in,  and 
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by,  the  last  will  of  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  increase  the  opportunities 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  the  said  United  States, 
and  to  this  end  to  collect,  take,  and  hold  moneys,  gifts,  and  en- 
dowments, to  take  and  to  hold  by  purchase,  donations,  or  devise, 
real  estate,  to  erect  and  furnish  buildings  to  be  used  by  said 
university,  when  legally  established,"  and  so  forth. 

In  the  year  1901  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association  was  amended  in  due  legal 
form,  and  all  mention  of  a  university  was  omitted  from  the 
statement  of  its  purposes.  The  object  of  the  association  is 
now  declared  to  be  "  to  aid  in  securing  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  higher  education, 
as  recommended  by  George  Washington,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  his  various  messages  to  Con- 
gress, notably  in  the  first,  in  favor  of  '  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature,'  and  substantially  as  contemplated  and  set  forth 
in  the  last  will  of  George  Washington,  and  by  and  thru  such 
other  plans  and  methods  as  may  be  necessary  and  suitable  for 
the  objects  and  purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  to  this  end  to  col- 
lect, take,  and  hold  moneys,  gifts,  and  endowments,  to  take  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  devise,  real  estate,  and  hold  the  same,  to 
erect  and  furnish  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  herein 
set  forth,  and,  when  necessary  for  the  said  purposes,  to  sell, 
convey,  mortgage,  and  exchange  any  real  and  personal  estate 
which  the  association  may  hold,  and  to  do  any  and  all  things 
which  may  lawfully  be  done  in  carrying  out  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  this  corporation," 

ACTION    OF    THESE    ORGANIZATIONS 

It  appears  that  action  has  been  taken  by  these  organizations 
— ^by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  former  on  February  26, 
1901,  and  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  latter  on  March  13, 
1 90 1 — which  brings  the  support  of  each  to  a  plan  for  an  institu- 
tion of  the  type  which  has  been  discussed  above.  Both  organi- 
zations have  agreed  to  co-operate  to  found  an  institution  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  a  memorial  to  George  Washington, 
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which  shall  be  maintained  to  promote  the  advanced  study  of  the 
sciences  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  which  shall  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  the  intent  of  the  joint  resolution  of  April 
12,  1892,  and  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1901. 


WASHINGTON     MEMORIAL    INSTITUTION 

On  May  17,  1901,  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  signed  by  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Charlotte  Everett  Hopkins, 
president  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association; 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey; 
George  M.  Sternberg,  surgeon-general,  United  States  army; 
Charles  D.  Wolcott,  director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey;  and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  as  follows : 

ARTICLES   OF    INCORPORATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  persons  of  full  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  majority  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
being  desirous  to  establish  and  maintain,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  an 
institution  in  memory  of  George  Washington  for  promoting  science  and 
literature,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  as  a  body  corporate,  for  said  pur- 
pose, under  the  general  incorporation  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  we  do  hereby  certify  in 
pursuance  of  said  acts  as  follows  : 

1.  The  name  or  title  by  which  such  institution  shall  be  known  in  law  is 
the  Washington  Memorial  Institution. 

2.  The  term  for  which  said  institution  is  organized  is  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years. 

3.  The  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  institution  are  :  to  create  a 
memorial  to  George  Washington  ;  to  promote  science  and  literature ;  to 
provide  opportunities  and  facilities  for  higher  learning;  and  to  facilitate 
the  utilization  of  the  scientific  and  other  resources  of  the  government  for 
purposes  of  research  and  higher  education. 

4.  The  number  of  its  trustees  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  shall  be 
fifteen. 

Steps  are  to  be  taken  at  once  by  these  incorporators  to 
organize  the  institution,  as  described,  and  to  select  a  body  of 
trustees  which  shall  be  efficient  and,  so  far  as  may-  be,  repre- 
sentative of  a  variety  of  scientific  and  educational  interests. 
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Concerning  the  proposed  institution,  we  assume : 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    INSTITUTION    PROPOSED 

1.  That  it  will  be  independent  of  government  support  or 
■control,  as  it  will  also  be  independent  of  the  support  or  control 
of  existing  educational  institutions.  It  might  well  appeal  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  generosity  of  those  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  increase,  and  who  are  desirous  of  increasing,  the 
endowment  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

2.  That  its  objects  will  be : 

(a)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  scientific  and  other  resources 
of  the  government  for  research. 

(fr)  To  co-operate  with  universities, -colleges,  and  individuals 
in  securing  to  properly  qualified  persons  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study  and  research  now  obtainable  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  Washington  and  not  at  all  elsewhere. 

3.  That  its  oversight  and  control  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  and  officers  representing  the  educational  experience 
and  ideals  of  the  existing  institutions  for  higher  education. 

4.  That  the  arrangements  between  the  student  body  and  the 
several  governmental  bureaus  will  be  made,  subject  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  trustees,  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  government  officials  will  advise  rather  than  in- 
struct the  students  assigned  to  them. 

5.  That  the  sole  test  of  admission  to  the  privileges  which  the 
intitution  offer  will  be  merit  and  proficiency,  to  be  ascertained 
in  such  way  as  the  trustees  shall  provide. 

6.  That  students  coming  from  universities  and  colleges  for  a 
period  of  study  or  investigation  at  Washington  will,  upon  re- 
quest, be  given  appropriate  credentials,  on  completing  their 
work,  for  presentation  to  the  institution  from  which  they  seek 
a  degree. 

7.  That  students  working  in  government  laboratories  or  col- 
lections will  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  there  pre- 
vailing. 

8.  That,  if  successfully  carried  out,  this  plan  will  provide  a 
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body  of  trained  students,  ready  for  expert  work,  many  of  whom 
might  enter  the  g-overnment  service,  while  others  would  become 
instructors  in  institutions  of  learning  or  be  engaged  as  experts 
in  a  private  capacity. 

PROVISION    FOR    STUDENTS 

The  departments  or  subjects  in  which  graduate  students 
could  be'  received  and  the  provision  that  could  be  made  for 
them  at  present  are  unofficially  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 


1 .  Animal  industry 

2.  Anthropology  and    ethnology 

3.  Astronomy 

4.  Botany 

5.  Cartography 

6.  Chemistry 

7.  Forestry 

8.  Geology 

9.  History  (Library  of  Congress) 

10.  History  and  diplomacy  (State  department) . . . 

1 1 .  Hydrography 

12.  Library  administration  and  methods  (Library 

of  Congress) 

13.  Magnetism 

14.  Meteorology 

15.  Mineral  resources 

16.  Palaeontology 

17.  Physics , 

18.  Standards  (Bureau  of) 

19.  Statistics 

20.  Tides 

21.  Topography 

22.  Zoology 


134 


Possible 

Maximum  Number 

Instructors 

OF  Students 

10 

25 

4 

13 

3 

8 

II 

25 

2 

5 

6 

10 

10 

20 

10 

17 

5 

10 

I 

5 

5 

10 

5 

15 

I 

2 

5 

15 

2 

5 

5 

7 

2 

3 

Now  being 

organized 

2 

5 

I 

2 

10 

20 

34 

50 

272 


ACTION    OF    COMMITTEE 

The  committee  have  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  wc  approve  the  plan  for  a  non-governmental  institution, 
known  as  the  Washington  Memorial  Institution,  to  be  established  and 
maintained  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  the  study 
of  science  and  the  liberal  arts  at  the  national  capital,  and  of  exercising 
systemic  oversight  of  the  advanced  study  and  investigation  to  be  carried  on 
by  duly  qualified  students  in  the  governmental  laboratories  and  collections, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
April  12,  1892,  and  those  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 
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We  recommend  that  the   National   Council  of   Education 
adopt  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  authorized  by  resolution  of 
July  II,  1898,  to  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  a  national  university  be 
received,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

William  R.  Harper,  Clmirman. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
James  H.  Canfield. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
Newton  C.  Dougherty. 
Andrew  S.  Draper. 
Charles  W.  Eliot. 
William  H.  Maxwell. 
J.  G.  Schurman. 
F.  Louis  Soldan. 

Note. — Mr.  Edward  J.  James  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  declines  to  sign  the  report. 

May  24,  igoi.        .       •      . 


VI 
DISCUSSIONS. 

HOLT'S   "TALKS   ON    CIVICS" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Dear  Sir:  Because  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  not,  I  trust,  because  of  any  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  my  treatment  of  it,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  a  few  comments  on  your  generous  note  ^  on  my  Talks 
on  civics  are  worth  presenting  to  your  readers. 

You  speak  of  "  Aristotle  and  Hegel's  supreme  mastery  of 
facts  "  as  throwing  unfavorable  contrast  upon  ''  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's fondness  for  theorizing."  It  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
edification  if  you  would  tell  us  what  other  use  a  mastery  of 
facts  can  subserve  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  a  foun- 
dation for  theorizing.  I  am  blind  enough  to  suppose  that  a 
possession  of  the  first  alone  marks  the  pedant,  while  the  right 
performance  of  the  second  raises  the  scholar  into  the  phi- 
losopher. 

To"  come  to  lower  things,  you  attribute  to  me  the  "  theory 
that  the  state  should  do  nothing  that  it  can  avoid  doing."  So 
far  from  holding  that  theory,  I  hold  that  the  state  should  do 
everything  that  it  can  do  better  than  private  enterprise  can. 

You  also  say  that  I  "  implicitly  follow  Rousseau  and- Spencer 
in  the  view  that  the  state  is  somehow  or  other  '  against 
nature.'  "  I  am  proud  to  confess  a  profound  ignorance  of 
Rousseau,  but  such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  Spencer  does  not 
attribute  to  him  any  such  view.  He  seems  to  me  to  regard  the 
state  as  an  evolution  in  and  from  nature,  without  which  human 
progress  is  inconceivable.  Certainly  that  is  my  humble  view, 
and  I  suppose  my  view  has  been  influenced  more  by  him  than 
by  anybody  else. 

Probably  I  have  already  implied  my  concurrence  with  what 
you  state  as  your  own  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  you 

'  22  :  99  (June,  1901). 
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attribute  to  me — that  the  state  "  should  do  not  only  whatever 
it  can  do  well,  but  whatever  it  is  good  for  itself  to  do";  tho 
I  have  made  my  qualification  that  it  cannot  "  do  well "  (com- 
paratively), and  that  it  is  not  (comparatively)  ''  good  for  itself 
to  do,"  what  private  enterprise  can  do  better. 

But  while  I  regard  the  state  as  an  evolution  in  conformity 
with  (not  "against")  Nature,  I  regard  that  evolution  as  yet 
in  a  very  imperfect  stage — more  imperfect  in  American  cities 
than  in  those  of  any  other  "  first-class  "  nation.  Therefore  I 
hold  that  the  things  that  the  state  "  can  do  well  "  or  that  "  it  is 
good  for  itself  to  do  "  are  not  as  many  as  they  will  be  as  the  evo- 
lution progresses,  or  as  they  are  now  held  to  be  by  those  who 
consider  the  evolution  already  more  forward  than  I  consider  it. 

Your  apparent  misunderstanding  of  my  views  leads  me  to 
fear  that  my  book  does  not  adequately  express  them;  and  if  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  me  chapter  and  verse  appearing  to 
express  them  as  you  understand  them,  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
and  try  to  express  them  better  in  the  next  edition. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Holt 

June  5,   1901. 

[Our  view  of  Aristotle  and  Hegel  is  that  the  success,  as  we 
think,  of  their  theorizing  was  due  to  their  exceptional  capacity 
to  see  facts  as  they  are.  Our  view  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  that 
his  architectonic  scheme  prevents  his  seeing  many  facts  which, 
if  seen,  would  invalidate  much  of  his  reasoning. 

The  general  impression  produced  on  us  in  reading  Mr.  Holt's 
admirable  book  was  that  in  tone  and  tendency  it  accepted  the 
view — the  wrong  view,  as  we  think — that  the  state  limits  and 
cramps  human  individuality  instead  of  perfecting  and  enrich- 
ing it.  Mr.  Spencer's  pamphlet,  Man  versus  the  state,  is 
crowded  with  arguments  to  prove  how  much  better  a  man  is, 
when  left  to  himself,  than  when  guided  and  guarded  by  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Mr.  Holt's  point  of  view  seems  to 
us  about  the  same  as  Mr.  Spencer's. 

We  should  regret  a  triumph,  even  a  temporary  one,  of  col- 
lectivism over  institutionalism;  but  we  should  regret  a  triumph 
of  political,  or  social,  atomism  still  more. — Editor.] 
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WHAT   DOES   "RHETORIC"   MEAN? 

The  theory  of  English  teaching,  never  more  widely  or 
more  profoundly  interesting  than  now,  has  received  a  notable 
contribution  in  the  recent  report  of  the  pedagogical  section 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association.^  Ostensibly  this  re-- 
port  deals  only — and  that  by  the  overworked  questionnaire 
method — with  the  highly  specialized  subject  of  "  graduate 
study  in  rhetoric."  It  consists  of  sixty-three  answers  from 
teachers  of  graduate  courses  in  English  at  American  colleges 
and  universities^  to  the  questions: 

1.  Is  rhetoric,  in  your  opinion,  a  proper  subject  for  grad- 
uate work? 

2.  If  so,  what  is  the  proper  aim,  what  is  the  scope,  and 
what  are  the  leading  problems  of  rhetoric  as  a  graduate 
study? 

3.  If  rhetoric  in  your  opinion  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  list  of  graduate  studies,  what  do  you  regard  as  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  excluding  it? 

The  term  "  rhetoric  "  was  "  purposely  " — so  says  the  re- 
port— "  left  without  interpretation  or  limitation,"  so  that  the 
definitions  stated  or  implied  by  those  answering  the  ques- 
tions give  us  to  know  with  some  exactness  what  rhetoric  actu- 
ally means  to-day  in  the  vocabulary  of  experts.  As  might 
be  expected,  practically  no  one  uses  the  word  in  its  old 
sense  of  prescriptive  rules  for  composition,  tho  the  minority 
who  regard  rhetoric  as  not  a  proper  subject  for  graduate 
study  identify  it  with  composition  or  theme-writing.  The 
majority,  however,  who  would  admit  it  to  the  curriculum  of 
graduate  studies,  define  it,  in  varying  terms,  as  the  science 
or  theory  of  the  process  of  communication  by  language. 

The  significance  of  this  definition  is  not  trivial.  From 
classic  times  the  act  of  discourse  has  been  subject  to  analysis, 

'  The  names  of  Professors  F.  N,  Scott,  president,  and  W.  E.  Mead,  secretary, 
of  the  section  are  appended  to  the  report. 

'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  how  many  colleges  and  universities  rhetoric 
is  now  pursued  as  a  graduate  study,  but  upon  this  point  the  report  does  not  en- 
lighten us.  I  believe  that  the  University  of  Michigan  was  the  first  to  sanction  the 
graduate  study  of  rhetoric.  At  Vassar  College  the  development  of  rhetorical 
theory  has  been  a  minor  subject  with  four  or  five  graduate  students  during  the 
past  two  years. 
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with  a  view  to  discovering  its  laws.  The  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  at  first  purely  utilitarian, — that  is,  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  act  more  efficient, — seems  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  conceived  as  disinterestedly  scientific.  Like  other  scien- 
tific investigation,  its  results  may  ultimately  serve  some  prac- 
tical end,  but  the  graduate  study  of  the  act  of  discourse  need 
take  no  more  account  of  any  utilitarian  purpose  than  does 
graduate  study  in  physics  or  in  pure  mathematics.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  new  word  in  the  teaching  of  English,  and  one  whose 
import  cannot  be  lightly  regarded. 

The  reports  of  those  favoring  graduate  study  in  rhetoric 
indicate  an  all  but  unanimous  disapproval  of  formal  rhetoric 
as  a  subject  for  study,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  the 
ground  that  it  consists  merely  of  a  mass  of  empirical  formulae, 
unrelated  to  each  other  or  to  any  principle  of  modern  psy- 
chology, a  dogmatic  assumption  where  tentative  scientific 
investigation  is  demanded. 

Such  investigation  cannot,  it  is  apparent,  be  carried  on  by 
undergraduates.  To  graduate  students,  then,  we  must  look 
for  the  development  of  the  new  science  of  rhetoric.  The  un- 
formulated condition  of  that  science  at  present  only  enhances 
its  value  for  purposes  of  advanced  research.  Rhetorical 
theory  affords  a  field  almost  unworked  by  modem  tools  or 
with  modern  methods.  It  presents  innumerable  problems 
demanding  solution  on  the  basis  of  recently  formulated  psy- 
chological and  aesthetic  principles.  A  few  of  these  problems 
suggested  in  the  report  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
richness  of  the  opportunity  for  investigation  offered :  "  The 
nature  and  functions  of  discourse,  its  proper  conditions  and 
results,  definition  of  the  various  kinds  of  discourse  in  psy- 
chological terms,  determination  of  the  aesthetic  basis  for  cer- 
tain rhetorical  '  effects  ' ;  the  nature  and  function  of  figures 
of  speech  in  general,  of  specific  figures,  prose  rhythms,  the 
theory  of  criticism,  the  fundamental  theory  of  narration,  the 
relations  of  argument  to  formal  and  to  real  logic,  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  distinct  and  widespread  form  such  as  the  short 
story,  the  analysis  of  a  particular  method,  such  as  George 
Meredith's,"  and  so  forth. 

Evidently  many  of  these  problems  pass  over  into  the  field 
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of  literary  criticism,  so  called,  a  field  never  yet  deeply  enough 
tilled,  for  lack  of  the  proper  psychological  implements.  One 
of  the  significant  features  of  the  report  is  the  close  relation 
evidently  existing  in  the  minds  of  English  experts  at  the 
present  time  between  literary  criticism  and  rhetoric — sub- 
jects often  set  in  different  departments  of  our  colleges,  and 
jealously  depreciated  each  by  the  other.  If  the  term  rhetoric 
is  once  understood,  however,  in  its  new  sense  as  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  communication  by  language,  explanatory 
on  psychologic  grounds  of  all  forms  of  written  or  spoken  dis- 
course, any  sense  of  antagonism  between  it  and  literary  criti- 
cism straightway  becomes  impossible,  not  to  say  absurd. 
Both  in  material  and  in  method  the  two  subjects  find  meeting 
ground  and  opportunity  for  mutual  re-enforcement. 

The  relations  of  rhetoric  as  a  graduate  study  to  other  de- 
partments of  instruction  are  implied  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. On  the  side  of  method,  affirms  the  report,  rhetorical 
theory  touches  all  the  psychologic  sciences,  namely  psychol- 
ogy itself,  logic,  aesthetics,  sociology.  On  the  side  of  ma- 
terial, it  uses  history,  language,  literature,  all  fine  art. 

Such  a  conception  of  rhetoric  in  its  essential  nature  and 
relationships,  when  avowed  by  a  majority  of  teachers  of 
graduate  courses  in  English  thruout  the  country,  shows, 
among  other  things,  how  far  the  recent  reconstruction  in 
practical  English  teaching  has  gone  to  leaven  the  theory  of 
the  subject.  This  reconstruction  is  familiar  enough  in  its 
external  features,  at  least,  to  demand  only  a  sentence  of  re- 
call. Within  the  memory  almost  of  the  youngest  of  English 
teachers,  the  precepts  of  formal  rhetoric  as  a  guide  tO'  writing 
have  been  discredited  and  abandoned,  the  act  of  composi- 
tion in  our  schools  has  been  conditioned  more  naturally  by 
a  real  occasion  for  writing  and  a  real  audience  to  be  ad- 
dressed, such  theory  as  must  be  involved  in  the  criticism  of 
the  student's  writing  has  grown  steadily  less  complex  and 
dogmatic  because  springing  more  directly  from  the  writing 
itself;  in  short,  the  tendency  of  every  recent  reform  in  com- 
position teaching  has  been  to  free  the  student's  act  of  writ- 
ing from  all  artificial  conditions,  and  to  substitute  for  these 
such  conditions  as  accompany  a  genuine  act  of  writing  out- 
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side  of  the  schoolroom.  The  purpose  of  this  substitution  has 
of  course  been  purely  practical;  that,  namely,  of  making  the 
student's  writing  thereby  fresher,  directer,  more  spontane- 
ously effective.  And  this  practical  purpose  has  unquestion- 
ably been  fulfilled  in  precisely  the  degree  to  which  the  sub- 
stitution of  real  for  artificial  conditions  has  actually  been 
made.  But  more  than  this,  once  the  normal  writing-act 
comes  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  artificial  process 
of  manufacturing  a  composition,  the  scientific  study  of  the 
normal  writing-act  becomes  for  the  first  time  possible.  Out 
of  this  distinction,  then,  painfully  learned  by  the  practical 
teacher  of  composition,  arises  the  possibility  for  the  modem 
science  of  rhetoric  recognized  in  the  report  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal section. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  expert  recognition  of  a  pure 
theory  of  rhetoric  following,  not  preceding,  intelligent  prac- 
tice in  composition,  will  go  far  to  set  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  writing  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other 
thruout  the  educational  field.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  do  more 
than  rationalize,  and  therefore  accelerate,  the  practical  move- 
ment toward  establishing  this  right  relationship;  but  this  will 
be  regarded  as  a  substantial  service,  leaving,  as  it  does,  the 
practical  teacher  of  composition  free  to  open  up  new  fields 
for  the  theorist  to  occupy, 

Gertrude  Buck 
Vassar  College 
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Selections  from  the  sources  of  English  history — being  a  supplement  to  text- 
books of  English  history;  B.  c.  55-A.  D.  1832.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Charles  W.  Colby,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  McGill  University. 
New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ,  1899.     325  p.     $1.80. 

Source-book  of  English  history — for  the  use  of  schools  and  readers — Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Klmball  Kemdall,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  history  in 
Wellesley  College.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  483  p. 
$2.00. 

Source-book  of  English  history — Leading  documents,  together  with  illustrative 
material  from  contemporary  writers  and  a  bibliography  of  sources — By  GuY 
Carleton  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1900.     609  p.    $3.00. 

An  abundance  of  secondary  material  has  always  been  at 
hand  for  the  student  of  English  history,  and  since  the  authori- 
ties have  agreed  that  a  wisely  directed  use  of  sources  is  desirable 
in  the  study  of  history  there  seems  likely  to  be  abundance  of 
source  material  in  the  same  fruitful  field.  Dr.  Henderson's 
recent  luxurious  volume  of  Side  lights  on  English  history 
stands  forth  to  tempt  the  most  dilettante  reader  who  may  find 
it  in  a  public  library  or  may  be  able  to  enjoy  its  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  plethora  of  his  own  purse.  The  three  volumes 
mentioned  above  are  the  attempts  of  three  competent  teachers 
to  provide  practical  working  source  books  for  school  and  col- 
lege classes.  Each  of  these  is  in  its  own  way  deserving  of 
commendation.  Their  comparative  value  depends  very  much 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  class  by  which  they  are  used,  and  upon 
the  purpose  that  directs  their  use. 

The  numerous  source-books  that  are  falling  like  a  shower  at 
present  seem  to  be  dividing  into  two  classes,  suggesting  the 
existence  of  two  ideas  as  to  the  utility  of  sources.  One  class 
finds  its  material  chiefly  in  suggestive  series  of  passages,  narra- 
tive and  picturesque,  that  may  be  used  to  vivify  systematic 
history.  ^  The  other  class  attempts  to  fill  the  place  of  reference 
collections  of  documents,  as  well  as  to  provide  illustrative  con- 
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temporary  narratives.  Of  the  three  books  before  me  Dr. 
Colby's  and  Miss  Kendall's  belong  to  the  former  class  and  Dr. 
Lee's  to  the  latter;  and  as  the  latter  is  a  more  exacting  and  diffi- 
cult function  to  fulfill,  it  may  be  said  without  derogation  to  the 
value  and  utility  of  Dr.  Lee's  book  that  the  other  two  accom- 
plish somewhat  more  satisfactorily  what  they  are  intended  to 
perform.  Dr.  Lee^s  is  a  more  ambitious  volume  in  size  and 
scope,  and  must  therefore  be  judged  by  a  more  ambitious 
standard. 

Dr.  Colby's  Selections  was  the  first  of  these  books  in  the 
field.  It  is  brought  up  to  1832,  and  contains  117  selections 
from  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  chronicles,  letters, 
memoirs,  and  similar  papers.  These  are  chosen  with  discretion 
and  with  a  good  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  interest  and 
suggestiveness.  Each  selection  is  accompanied  by  a  useful 
explanatory  introduction,  which  is  fuller  and  more  satisfactory 
in  this  volume  than  in  either  of  the  others.  The  classification 
is  by  house  periods — pre-Conquest,  Nonnan,  Plantagenet, 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Brunswick.  The 
introduction  is  an  interesting  essay  of  twenty-five  pages,  ably 
defending  the  use  of  sources,  but  making  very  few  practical 
suggestions  in  regard  to  their  actual  use  in  classes.  The  book 
is  compact  and  has  a  good  index. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  selections  made  by  Dr.  Colby 
and  by  Miss  Kendall  and  to  see  how  easily  two  good  books  of 
this  kind  can  be  intelligently  made  up  with  almost  no  duplica- 
tion. Miss  Kendall's  assured  position  as  a  teacher  and  a  text- 
book writer  of  English  history  guarantees  the  value  of  the 
material  she  chooses.  One  point  of  arrangement  that  should 
be  commended  strikes  one  upon  first  opening  the  volume.  The 
table  of  contents  gives  the  sources  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the 
extracts,  a  helpful  detail  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
other  editors.  The  classification  is  also  more  logical  and  sug- 
gestive than  that  by  houses.  The  divisions  are:  Britons  and 
Saxons,  England  and  the  Danes,  Norman  England,  under 
Angevin  rule,  the  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  the  hun- 
dred years'  war,  the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  Reformation,  the 
struggle  with  foreign  foes,  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  estrange- 
ment of  the  King  and  the  nation,  the  Puritan  rebellion,  Puri- 
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tan  rule,  the  Stuart  restoration,  the  revolution,  political  condi- 
tions after  1688,  in  Hanoverian  times,  the  strife  for  empire^ 
the  great  war,  political  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  life  of  the  people,  the  empire.  These  topics  mean  some- 
thing in  English  history  and  in  themselves  give  life  and  color 
to  the  book,  thereby  aiding  its  purpose.  The  relegation  of  all 
explanatory  notes  to  the  margins  of  the  small  pages  is  not  so 
commendable.  It  is  unsightly,  crowds  the  notes,  and  the  short 
lines  are  trying  to  the  eye.  The  margins  are  too  narrow  and 
the  notes  too  long  for  this  treatment.  This  is  the  only  real 
fault  in  this  useful  little  volume,  and  should  be  corrected  when 
a  new  edition  is  made.  There  is  a  brief  and  practical  intro- 
duction; and  the  index  is  especially  good,  distinguishing  by 
type  the  names  of  authors  and  books  and  the  titles.  There  are 
151  selections. 

In  collections  like  the  foregoing,  where  the  range  of  choice  is 
so  wide  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  personal  taste  of  the 
editor,  no  criticism  can  fairly  be  made  if  the  selections  are 
fairly  typical;  and  if  they  are  from  true  sources,  the  credibility 
of  which  is  properly  indicated.  But  Dr.  Lee  has  undertaken  a 
larger  task  and,  while  he  has  done  it  well  in  the  main,  some  of 
his  judgments  are  open  to  challenge.  For  example,  in  Part 
VI,  we  find  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  but  not  the  Grand  Remonstrance  or  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  people.  But  in  spite  of  a  few  omissions  of  impor- 
tant documents,  this  volume  stands  as  the  most  complete 
source-book  of  its  kind  for  the  general  student  and  reader.  It 
is  not  a  rival  of  the  two  that  have  just  been  noticed,  for  it  does 
not  supply  the  elements  of  picturesqueness  and  narrative 
interest  which  is  caught  in  their  pages,  being  more  official  and 
documentary,  but  it  complements  them  well.  The  first  chap- 
ter, on  "  Historians,  Catalogues,  and  Collections,"  is  useful. 
There  are  235  selections  and  the  classification  and  arrangement 
is  systematic  and  logical.  The  main  divisions,  eight  in  num- 
ber, are;  bibliography  of  sources,  the  pre-Norman  period,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Charter,  from  the  Charter  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Tudor  period,  the  struggle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, England  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  nineteenth 
century.     These  parts  are  further  subdivided  into  chapters. 
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The  last,  chap,  xxxv.,  gives  the  Sand  River  convention  and 
those  of  Pretoria  and  London. 

The  only  attempt  at  illustration  in  any  of  these  volumes  is 
one  interesting  facsimile  of  a  draft  of  an  act  by  Lord  Chatham 
in  Miss  Kendall's  volume.  This  suggests  the  query  why 
source-books,  which  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  readiness  to 
free  and  really  valuable  illustration,  should  not  hav»e  their 
interest  and  serviceableness  still  further  enhanced  by  such 
treatment?  The  use  of  reproductions  and  facsimiles  of  old 
documents,  pictures,  and  other  historical  material  would  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  underlying  idea  of  the  source-book  and 
would  add  much  to  its  value. 

Edwin  A.   Start 

West  Medford,  Mass. 


Course  of  study  :  Chicago  Institute.     Four  numbers,  July,   1900-January,  1901. 
Monthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

The  influence  of  experimental  schools  is  greatly  extended 
by  such  publications  as  the  Teachers  College  record,  the  XJni- 
z'ersity  School  record,  and  this  new  monthly  of  the  Chicago 
Institute.  In  the  first  number  Colonel  Parker  announces  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  and  the  purpose  of 
tlie  Course  of  study;  then  follow  syllabi  of  the  work  of  the 
summer  school  in  all  departments.  The  later  numbers  contain 
the  plans  for  all  departments  of  the  Institute  from  September 
until  January.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Course  of  study  to 
"  present  in  theory  and  practice  a  full  exposition  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  record  of  work  done 
in  all  grades  and  departments.  It  will  be  at  once  a  curriculum, 
guide,  and  text-book  of  the  students  in  the  Pedagogical  school 
[sic]  and  a  means  of  preparation  for  all  persons  who  propose 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Institute."  It  is  also  intended  for 
parents  of  children  in  the  school,  and  for  all  students  of  the 
"  new  education." 

The  numbers  thus  far  issued  are  evidences  of  a  remarkable 
attempt  to  give  not  only  a  complete  curriculum,  but  a  general 
guide  to  students.  In  case  the  detailed  notes  and  complete 
bibliographies  are  found  inadequate,  correspondence  is  invited. 
The  plan  of  the  Course  of  study  differs  from  that  of  the 
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other  publications  named  above  in  having  every  depart- 
ment in  the  school  represented  in  each  number,  instead  of 
limitmg  a  number  to  one  or  two  subjects.  This  treatment  has 
the  advantage  of  presenting  the  breadth  of  the  Institute  in  its 
elementary,  high-school,  and  professional  work,  but  it  gives  an 
inadequate  idea  of  each  subject.  The  special  subjects  can  best 
be  reviewed  upon  the  completion  of  a  year's  work. 

The  foundation  of  the  Chicago  Institute  affords  Colonel 
Parker  opportunity  to  develop  under  extremely  favorable  con- 
ditions for  all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  college  and  normal 
classes  those  ideas  which  make  the  Cook  County  normal  school 
a  great  center  of  educational  interest.  Social  training,  con- 
centration, knowledge  for  use,  appear  as  fundamentals  in  the 
plan  of  the  new  school.  The  work  outlined  for  the  primary 
grades  is  especially  suggestive,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  correlation  of  the  various  subjects,  the  use  of  observation 
and  motor  activity,  the  stress  laid  upon  the  imagination,  and 
the  freedom  from  petty  devices  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
The  relation  of  subjects  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  treatment 
of  geography  and  the  natural  sciences  than  in  that  of  any  other 
subject.  Not  only  English,  but  French  and  German,  and  to 
some  extent  Latin  and  Greek,  are  subordinated  to  the  demands 
of  other  studies.  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  "  Train  to  immediate 
use  "  seems  to  be  carried  to  a  hazardous  extreme.  However, 
the  proof  of  the  Course  of  study  lies  in  the  application. 

Colonel  Parker  and  his  staff  have  placed  before  themselves 
a  great  undertaking,  and  have  done  a  great  service  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  elementary  education  by  so  freely 
sharing  their  plans. 

John  F.   Reigart 

Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York 


Essays  on  the  theory  of  numbers  :  I.  Continuity  and  irrational  numbers; 
II.  The  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers — By  Richard  Dedekind.  Trans- 
lated by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman.  Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1901.     115  p.     75  cents. 

Under  the  above  title  Professor  Beman  has  placed  before 
English  readers  Dedekind's  well-known  essay,  Stetigkeit  und 
irrationale  Zahlen  (Braunschweig,  1872),  and  his  even  more 
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memorable  work,  Was  sind  und  was  sollen  die  Zahlen  (Braun- 
schweig, 1887  and  1893).  It  has  often  been  said  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  it  was  a  period  of  somewhat  reckless  dis- 
covery with  the  help  of  the  new  analysis  and  geometry  of  the 
century  preceding,  a  period  of  pioneering  with  little  attention 
to  metes  and  bounds.  The  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other 
hand,  submitted  the  claims  of  the  pioneers  to  a  stricter  analysis, 
and  set  the  stakes  which  mark  their  limitations,  and  searched 
out  the  bases  of  the  mathematical  theories  thus  far  advanced. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  investigations  into  foun- 
dation principles  is  that  which  pertains  to  numbers,  and  this 
investigation  has  been  practically  closed  to  English  readers 
until  now.  Algebra  teachers  speak  freely  about  y",— Vj^for 
this  part  of  arithmetic  we  in  America  and  England  tradition- 
ally relegate  to  algebra),  but  how  many  of  them  have  any  well- 
defined  idea  of  what'  it  means  to  multiply  one  irrational  num- 
ber by  another,  or  even  of  the  nature  of  such  a  number  ?  They 
may  have  heard  of  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  real 
numbers  and  points  on  a  line,  but  in  any  pure  arithmetic  notion 
of  number  they  are  generally  deficient. 

Dedekind's  theory,  here  expounded,  has  the  merits  of  sim- 
plicity and  of  independence  of  geometric  considerations.  It  is 
probably  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  that  the  beginner 
can  read.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  at 
last  our  teachers  have  access,  altho  so  tardily,  to  this  work. 
While  translation  is  a  thankless  task,  and  one  is  apt  to  ask  why 
it  would  not  be  better  to  write  a  new  book,  this  question  fails 
when  we  consider  the  masterpieces  in  any  department.  Dede- 
kind's Essays  is  such  a  work,  and  Professor  Bemah  has  given 
us  a  very  readable  translation.  It  would  not  be  true  to  repeat 
the  trite  bit  of  flattery,  "  It  reads  as  if  he  wrote  it,"  because  it 
does  not — he  writes  much  better;  but  it  reads  as  if  he  translated 
it,  and  that  means  a  good  deal. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Uninersity 


VIII 
EDITORIAL 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Meeting  ^  ^°^^  Educational  Association,  at  Detroit,  was  an 
unqualified  success.  President  Green's  pro- 
gram was  carefully  thought  out  and  well  sustained;  the  at- 
tendance was  large  and  representative,  and  there  were  more 
papers  than  usual  that  were  noteworthy.  The  Council  was 
fortunate  almost  beyond  precedent.  Dr.  Harris'  opening  paper 
on  "  Isolation  in  the  school  "  was  a  careful  philosophical  study 
which  ought  to  have  been  read  and  pondered  long  before 
it  was  debated.  Professor  Brown's  thoro  and  well-propor- 
tioned review  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  year  speaks  for 
itself  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  Review.  The  two 
papers  on  the  "  Lessons  of  the  educational  exhibits  at  Paris," 
by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  New  York,  may 
fairly  be  described  as  extraordinary,  by  reason  of  their  power 
of  exposition  and  their  philosophic  grasp  of  the  educational 
movements  now  in  progress  the  world  over.  Mr.  Brereton's 
capital  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these  papers  only 
heightened  the  interest  in  them  and  their  topic.  Later  in  the 
week  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  brought  together,  in  an  address  called 
"  The  ideal  school,"  a  number  of  his  interpretations  of  recent 
investigations  in  psychology  and  education.  Stimulating  and 
brilliant  as  the  address  undoubtedly  was,  it  suffered  from  an 
undue  dogmatism,  and  what  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  sadly  un- 
scientific lack  of  proportion  between  its  facts  and  its  inferences. 
The  general  sessions  of  the  Association  were  all  helpful. 
Bishop  Spalding's  oration  on  "  Progress  in  education,"  Pro- 
fessor Georg-e  E.  Vincent's  paper  on  "  Social  science  and  the 
curriculum,"  Principal  Grant's  address  on  "  Some  of  our  mis- 
takes," and  Mr.  Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton's  lucid  and  good- 
tempered  setting  forth  of  the  factors  at  work  in  present  day 
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English  education,  stood  out  as  the  most  striking  contributions 
of  the  week.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  so  well- 
equipped  and  so  philosophical  a  student  as  Mr.  Brereton  as  the 
representative  of  English  education,  and  his  return  to  the 
United  States  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  hosts  of  his  new 
friends. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  the  best  attended  in  many 
years,,  nearly  four  hundred  active  members  being  present. 
This  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  we  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  every  active  member  at  the  meeting  will  make  a  point  of 
attending  the  business  session.  The  new  president,  unani- 
mously nominated  and  elected  by  acclamation,  is  President  W. 
M.  Beardshear  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
an  old  and  popular  member  of  the  Association,  who  well  de- 
serves the  high  honor  that  he  has  won. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  good  condition,  altho 
there  was  no  addition  made  to  the  permanent  fund — which  re- 
mains at  $88,000 — during  the  year.  The  income  from  the  per- 
manent fund  was  $3,883.03,  and  the  cost  of  administering  it 
was  $15.19.  Despite  the  relatively  small  attendance  at  Charles- 
ton a  year  ago.  Treasurer  Greenlee  was  able  to  report  a  net 
balance  for  the  year  of  $316.37,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting 
to  $4,113.04.    • 


An  incident  of  the  meeting,  which  from  one 

ve^sity^Report^"*"  P^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  was  amusing  and  from  another 
pathetic,  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  by  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  of  the 
final  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  in  1898 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  national  university,  and  to  report. 
The  report  itself  was  a  careful  and  concise  document, — we  print 
it  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Review^ — compressing  into  a  few 
pages  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  subject  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen  exceptionally  competent  men  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
It  had  been  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Not  all  of  them 
had  received  it,  and  few,  apparently  had  read  it. 

The  presentation  of  this  report  was  scheduled  for  the  close 
of  the  long  morning  session  of  the  Council  on  July  9,  and  there 
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was  no  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  there 
would  be  any  debate  or  action  on  so  important  a  matter  until 
the  meeting  of  1902.  For  that  reason  the  committee  refrained 
from  attempting  to  commit  the  Council  in  any  way  to  their 
own  conclusions,  and  simply  reported  a  formal  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  parliamentary  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  their 
own  discharge.  After  the  fashion  of  university  trained  stu- 
dents, they  took  it  for  granted  that  everyone  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  subject  would  wish  to  study  all  the  documents  in 
the  case  before  arriving  at,  or  expressing,  a  final  or  decisive 
opinion. 

This  assumption,  however,  was  destined  to  receive  a  rude 
shock,  for  so  soon  as  President  Harper  had  formally  laid  the 
report  and  the  accompanying  resolution  before  the  Council, 
President  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado  took  the  floor, 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  treated  the  Council  and  the  audience  to 
a  rambling,  irrelevant,  and  very  unseemly  attack  upon  the 
members  of  the  committee  making  the  report.  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald  called  President  Baker's  speech  "  essentially 
demagogical,"  and  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  speaker  as  having  "  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
Populist  orator  on  the  hustings."  However  that  may  be,  the 
speech  made  further  debate  impossible;  and  there  was  none. 
After  a  few  moments  of  desultory  discussion  and  the  answer- 
ing of  a  few  questions,  a  vote  was  had  on  a  substitute  resolution 
offered  by  President  Swain  of  Indiana  University,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  receive  the  report  and  discharge  the  committee, 
with  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  the  Courtcil  was  not  prepared  to 
abandon  its  previous  declarations  [never  made,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain]  in  favor  of  a  national  university.  The  only 
comment  to  be  made  upon  the  resolution  is  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser,  more  courteous,  and  better  for  the  cause  of  a  gov- 
ernmental university  if  it  had  been  passed  a  year  hence,  after  a 
study  of  the  report  and  after  a  thoro  debate  on  the  whole 
subject. 

Precisely  the  same  blunder  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  a 
governmental  university  at  the  annual  meeting  of  active  mem- 
bers on  Thursday.  President  Jesse  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri presented  a  resolution  endorsing  the  proposal  for  a  gov- 
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ernmental  university,  and  called  for  an  immediate  vote  on  it. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  not  yet  seen  the  report  on  the  subject  made  by  their  own 
committee  of- fifteen,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Association,  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  such  a 
question  with  an  unread  and  unconsidered  study  of  the  whole 
matter  about  to  be  distributed  to  the  members  in  printed  form. 
This  rather  obvious  suggestion  was,  however,  said  to  be 
"  specious,"  and  the  proposal  to  delay  action  until  the  report 
had  been  circulated  was  negatived  and  President  Jesse's  resolu- 
tion passed  without  a  word  of  debate. 

The  newspapers — we  have  noted  particularly  the  New  York 
Times,  Evening  Post,  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  Chronicle,  and  Evening  Post,  the  Omaha  Bee, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  Binghamton  Republican — 
were  quick  to  see  and  to  point  out  that  the  only  sufferers  by  the 
action  taken  were  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
the  movement  for  a  governmental  university.  The  Associa- 
tion suffered  seriously  in  prestige  thru  making  its  declaration 
without  reading  the  report  of  its  own  committee,  and  the 
movement  for  a  governmental  university  suffered  thru  the  plain 
unwillingness  of  its  leaders  to  face  the  arguments  of  the  report 
in  open  debate.  The  consequence  is  that  the  report  goes  to  the 
country  with  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  men  who  signed 
it.     And  pretty  capable  and  experienced  men  they  are. 

The  governmental  university  remains  just  as  far  off  as  it  has 
always  been. 


There  is  a  very  respectable  body  of  opinion  in 
^"^^Wanted         ^^^  United  States  in  favor  of  a  governmental 

university  at  Washington.  It  rests  mainly 
upon  sentiment,  however,  and  is  without  any  clear  appreciation 
of  what  a  university  is  or  how  it  is  organized  and  conducted. 
The  use  of  the  name  "  university  "  for  almost  any  pretentious 
institution  is  largely  responsible  for  this  popular  inability  to 
distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  fiat  university.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  small  number  of  genuine  university  men,  while  admit- 
ting the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  yet  feel 
that  the  project  for  a  governmental  university  is  worth  trying. 
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Among  these  men  are  Andrew  D.  White,  and  three  members 
of  the  Council's  committee — President  Harper  of  Chicago  tJni- 
versity,  President  Angell  of  Michigan  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor James  of  Chicago  University.  These  men  are  just  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  governmental  university  as  possible,  and 
far  more  intelligently  so  than  some  who  hold  similar  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  ten  members  of  the  Council's  committee^ — 
Messrs.  Alderman,  Butler,  Canfield,  Curry,  Draper,  Eliot,  Max- 
well, Moses,  Schurman,  and  Wilson — were,  after  studying  the 
question  patiently,  opposed  to  a  governmental  university,  and 
their  opposition  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  as  they 
weighed  the  arguments.  Two  members  of  the  committee — 
Messrs.  Dougherty  and  Soldan — ^may  perhaps  fairly  be  said  to 
lean  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  without  being  strongly  committed 
to  it.  This  division  of  opinion  is  interesting  for  two  reasons : 
It  seems  to  us  to  represent  fairly  the  opinion  of  competent 
students  of  the  subject  thruout  the  country;  they  are  oj)posed  to 
a  governmental  university  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to 
one.  The  division  referred  to  is  interesting  also  because  it  puts 
in  a  rather  amusing  light  the  assertions  of  yellow  journals  and 
yellow  educators  that  President  Harper  is  opposed  to  a  govern- 
mental university  because  it  would  compete,  forsooth,  with  the 
University  of  Chicago ! 

In  our  view,  there  are  national  universities  enough  at  present. 
An  additional  governmental  university  we  regard  as  wasteful, 
unnecessary,  and  inexpedient.  We  think  that  the  more  argu- 
ment there  is,  the  more  clearly  will  this  appear.  But  argument 
is  wanted,  not  invective. 


The  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the 
Pr?ndpks**°"    °^  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit 

was  presented  by  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
of  which  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman,  and 
was  as  follows : 

The  National  Educational  Association,  now  holding  its  fortieth  annual 
meeting  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  representing  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  thruout  the  country,  makes  the  following  statement  of 
principles  : 
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1.  The  problem  of  elementary  education  is  the  most  important  problem 
with  which  the  state  must  deal.  The  progress  and  happiness  of  a  people 
are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  universality  of  education.  A  free  people  must 
be  developed  by  free  schools.  History  records  that  the  stability  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  nation.  To  provide  for  the  universal  education  of  youth  is  the 
duty  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  All  the  residents  of  the  territory  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  general  Government,  including  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Alaska,  and  our  new  possessions,  must  receive  the  benefits  of  free 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  present  Administration  to  place  the 
blessings  of  American  free  schools  within  the  reach  of  all  children  of  all 
the  peoples  under  our  flag. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  William  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  thruout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this 
association  that  the  powers  of  this  bureau  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and 
that  the  general  direction  of  public  education  in  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  not  under  the  state  control,  including  our  new  possessions, 
should  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  bureau.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
general  Government  so  quickly,  economically,  intelligently,  and  safely 
carry  the  benefits  of  popular  education  to  the  people  for  whose  education 
it  is  immediately  responsible. 

3.  We  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  public  school  should  be  the 
center  of  the  educational  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 
Especially  should  this  be  true  in  rural  districts.  Here  should  be  found 
the  public  library  for  the  use  of  all  ;  here  the  educational  extension  courses 
should  draw  the  old  and  the  young ;  here  may  literary  and  social  meetings 
be  held  which  will  tend  to  uplift  the  mental,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  people.  Freed  from  the  ravenous  influence  of  partisan  politics,  un- 
touched by  the  narrowness  of  rigid  sectarianism,  the  public  school  should 
become  the  real  center  of  the  broader  intellectual  life,  the  educator  of  men 
and  women  beyond  the  school  age,  as  well  as  the  guide  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

4.  The  subjects  that  may  properly  be  taught  in  elementary  schools 
include  those  that  bear  upon  the  ethical,  physical,  and  aesthetic  nature  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  its  purely  intellectual  nature.  Sober,  industrious, 
intelligent,  honest,  cultured  citizenship  should  be  the  result  of  public 
school  training  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  wholly  free  until  every  grade  of 
school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  university,  shall  be 
open  to  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  country. 

6.  The  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  in  making  large  donations  to  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  to  be  strongly  commended  and  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  popular  education  rests  upon 
the  people  and  should  look  to  them  for  its  chief  support  and  control. 
The  relation  between  state  and  local  support  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  communities  will  maintain  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their 
schools. 
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j  7.  The  public  school  system  of  a  State^^should  be  a^unit  from  the  kinder- 
g-arten  to  and  including  the  university,  and  all  private  institutions  should 
endeavor  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  public  education  so  far  as 
their  special  purpose  will  permit  them.  In  order  that  public  and  private 
institutions  of  learning  may  more  fully  co-operate  in  the  general  work  of 
education,  the  relation  between  these^institutions  should  be  more  clearly 
defined  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

8.  Legislation  with  respect  to  public  education  must  not  wait  for  public 
sentiment.  It  should  lead  public  sentiment  when  necessary.  Experience 
teaches  that  what  people  are  compelled  by  law  to  do  w'ith  respect  to 
schools,  they  readily  learn  to  do  without  compulsion,  but  that  they  usually 
are  slow  to  demand  reforms  which  involve  increased  taxation.  School 
legislation  should  therefore  be  under  the  general  direction  of  educational 
experts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Association  recognizes  the  principle  that 
the  child  has  the  same  right  to  be  protected  by  law  from  ignorance  as 
from  abuse,  neglect,  and  hunger  ;  and  it  therefore  records  with  approval 
that  many  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  have  compulsory  education 
laws  upon  their  statute  books. 

10.  While  many  cities  have  at  least  partly  solved  the  problem  of  school 
supervision,  in  most  rural  communities  the  problern  is  almost  wholly 
unsolved.  Close,  constant,  expert  supervision  of  schools  in  both  city  and. 
country  is  imperatively  demanded,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  finan- 
cial interests  involved,  but  also  on  account  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  teachers'  work  and  the  lack  of  well-rounded  preparation  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers. 

11.  The  National  Educational  Association  watches  with  deep  interest 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  consolidating  rural  schools  and  transporting 
pupils  at  public  expense,  now  attempted  in  many  of  our  leading  States. 
We  believe  that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  township 
and  county  high  schools,  and  thus  bring  more  advanced  education  to  r^ral 
communities.  We  also  believe  that  supplementary  State  support  of  rural 
high  schools  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  State. 

12.  The  State  should  support  and  control  institutions  whose  object  is 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Normal  schools  free 
to  persons  preparing  to  teach  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  perfected 
system  of  education. 

13.  No  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  who  has  not  been 
previously  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  plan  of  issuing  teachers' 
certificates  of  low  grade  year  after  year  is  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  should 
be  discontinued  whenever  the  State  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  educa- 
tion to  warrant  its  discontinuance.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
length  of  time  a  person  can  serve  as  an  apprentice  in  the  vocation  of 
teaching. 

14.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for  school  architecture,  including  the 
proper  seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  ornamentation  of  school 
buildings,  should  be  as  definite  as  the  standards  for  teaching.  The  law 
should  fix  the  dimensions  and  all  other  requirements  of  school  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  size  and  character  of  school  grounds. 
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In  September,  1899,  ten  persons  came  together 
Home'^^^^^  °^  ^^^   ^^  confer  as  to  whether  the  time  was  not  ripe 

for  some  concerted  action  on  the  problems 
which  confront  the  home,  both  from  the  scientific  and  the  socio- 
logic  standpoints.  While  no  proceedings  have  yet  been  printed, 
the  third  annual  meeting,  held  June  28-July  5  last,  of  those 
interested  in  these  questions,  has  more  than  justified  the  call  of 
those  who  felt  the  need  for  such  a  conference.  The  work  of 
various  committees,  fully  discussed  during  the  sessions,  has 
been  crystallized  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  A  tentative  classification  of  home  economics,  which  recog- 
nizes its  place  in  sociology.  The  Austrian  school  first  called 
attention  to  the  economics  of  consumption  as  equally  important 
with  the  economics  of  production.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
spending  of  some  ten  billions  of  dollars  annually  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  women  of  the  country,  and  the  home  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  consumer. 

2.  A  bibliography  containing  some  1500  titles,  which  aims 
to  include  all  bound  books  on  domestic  economy  published  in 
the  English  language  between  1850- 1900.  This  is  arranged 
under  the  new  tentative  plan  of  classification  which  was  first 
submitted  to  leading  librarians  and  specialists  in  this  field.  An 
additional  bibliography  on  hygiene  in  the  home  is  now  under 
way,  and  will  be  followed  by  others  as  the  work  develops. 

3.  A  syllabus  on  home  economics,  including,  broadly,  the 
home  and  family;  their  ideals  and  standards;  the  house  in  rela- 
tion to  its  situation  and  architecture;  its  sanitation,  furnishing, 
cleaning  and  care;  food  in  relation  to  health;  the  science  and  art 
of  cookery;  division  of  the  income  and  municipal  house- 
keeping. 

4.  The  subject  of  food  has  been  expanded  into  another  sylla- 
bus of  ten  distinct  heads,  showing  its  relation  to  health;  its 
power  as  a  source  of  human  energy;  food  principles  and  their 
distribution  in  nature  and  in  human  diet;  the  dietary;  cost  of 
food;  the  work  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department; 
food  for  different  ages  and  conditions;  the  science  of  cookery; 
the  art  of  cookery;  preparation  of  the  daily  food.  To  these  are 
added  tables  showing  the  ten  chief  foods  considered  as  to  their 
nutritive  and  economic  value,  a  list  of  menus  for  25  cents  a  day, 
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and  the  approximate  composition  of  some  common  food 
materials,  with  amount  and  cost  from  actual  house  experi- 
ments. 

These  syllabi  have  been  adopted  and  printed  by  the  Home 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  may  be 
had  at  cost  from  the  State  Library  in  Albany.  Their  value  in 
suggesting  lines  of  work  to  women's  clubs,  over  400  of  which 
are  now  registered  as  giving  ten  consecutive  weeks  to  the  study 
of  one  subject,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  2200  copies  of  the 
first  syllabus  were  sold  the  past  year,  and  the  new  one  on  food 
is  likely  to  meet  a  larger  demand.  Traveling  libraries  cover- 
ing the  topics  for  papers  and  reference  lists  are  often  requested 
and  sent  with  the  syllabus  to  clubs. 

5.  A  report  on  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  this  country.  This  report  aims  to 
present  the  entire  subject  to  principals  and  general  teachers  for 
discussion  by  defining  the  subject  of  home  economics,  stating 
its  scope  and  its  limitations;  outlining  its  value  to  society  in 
giving  training  in  economics  to  the  home  maker  as  the  spender 
of  wealth,  the  one  most  responsible  for  wrong  economic  con- 
ditions dependent  on  the  poor  physical  state  of  the  people;  and 
its  value  to  the  individual  thru  the  power  gained  in  muscle  con- 
trol, in  mental  grasp  in  tracing  cause  and  effect,  in  practical 
judgment  trained  in  selecting  rnaterials  and  choosing  right 
ways  of  doing;  and,  above  all,  in  the  training  to  right  attitude 
of  mind  toward  hand  work  and  hand  workers;  indicating  its 
place  in  the  course  of  study  from  the  primary  grades  with  the 
concrete  doing  thru  to  the  scientific  and  economic  aspects  in 
the  high  school.  In  this  connection  courses  of  study  are  sug- 
gested so  that  those  interested  may  have  data  for  definite  dis- 
cussion. These  courses  are  already  adopted  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  our  cities. 

A  preliminary  report  on  standards  of  living  was  presented. 
This  important  sociological  and  ethical  topic  is  not  yet  outlined, 
as  much  study  will  be  necessary  before  any  rules  may  be  formu- 
lated. The  fact  that  one  very  interesting  paper  advocating 
simplicity  in  standards  was  given,  and  that  the  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  earnest  discussion,  indicates  the  trend  of  the  present 
study  along  the  line  of  home  economics. 
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A  full  statistical  report  is  promised  at  an  early 
Notes  and  News  date  on  the  uniform  college  admission  exami- 
nations held  June  17-22  last  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land. Examinations  were  held  simultaneously  at  61  points 
in  the  United  States  and  at  two  cities  in  Europe.  In  all,  973 
students  were  examined,  for  Amherst,  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Johns  Hopkins,  Lafayette, 
Lehigh,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mount 
Holyoke,  New  York  University,  Princeton,  Smith,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Rochester,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Williams,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  and  Yale.  Seventy- 
three  candidates  failed  to  indicate  the  college  of  their  choice. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the  board  closely  say 
that  the  examinations  were  an  almost  unqualified  success,  and 
that  there  is  now  no  possible  reason  why  the  separate  admis- 
sion examinations  for  college  should  not  be  discontinued  in 
June,  1902,  and  thereafter.  The  full  report  is  awaited  with 
interest.  The  questions  set  at  the  Board's  examinations  of 
1 90 1  have  been  published  in  book  form,  for  the  Board,  by  Ginn 
&  Co.  of  Boston. 


With  the  exceptions  noted  below  we  have  observed  no  an- 
nouncements of  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  as  ah 
honorary  degree  at  the  commencement  season  of  1901 : 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas    ....  P.  T.  Berg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson   College Frederick    L.   Gamewell,  Pekin,   China 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  as  the  Director  of  Education  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
of  1903,  insures  the  most  efficient  organization  and  installation 
of  the  educational  exhibits  that  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  and  by  foreign  nations. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

OCTOBER,  igoi 


EDUCATION   IN  THE   PHILIPPINES 

Four  hundred  years  of  contact  with  the  European  culture  of 
the  Spaniards  has  barely  left  its  mark  on  the  peoples  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  intellectual 
advancement,  since  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation have  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  a  much 
smaller  proportion  possess  even  the  most  rudimentary 
education. 

Notwithstanchng  this  apparent  lack  of  results  along  the  line 
of  secular  education,  the  Catholic  orders  claim,  with  some  con- 
servatism, that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
have  become  converts  to  Christianity  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  church  there — a  statement  that  indicates  the  relative  weight 
and  attention  given  to  religion  and  religious  education  under 
Spanish  rule.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  primary  purpose  of  all 
instruction  given  by  the  Spaniards  was  ecclesiastical,  a  condi- 
tion that  was  the  natural  outcome  of  church  supremacy  in  edu- 
cational affairs. 

The  whole  matter  of  public  instruction  under  Spanish  regime 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  friars,  who  established  a  num- 
ber of  parental  or  parochial  church  schools.  Since  these 
schools  were  in  the  main  supported  by  the  Catholic  orders,  they 
were  very  naturally  administered  in  their  interests.  Spanish 
records  in  Manila  show  that  a  large  budget  was  made  up  an- 
nually for  educational  purposes  in  the  Philippines,  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  years  discloses  the  fact  that  this  budget 
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was  virtually  copied  year  after  year  and  sent  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment as  a  part  of  the  elaborate  paper  work  for  which  Span- 
ish colonial  governors  have  become  famous,  while  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  shown  was  ever  actually  expended  in  the 
cause  of  education.  There  were  practically  no  schoolhouses  or 
school  furniture  of  a  purely  public  nature,  very  few  text-books, 
and  no  school  helps  of  any  kind.  Native  teachers  were  under- 
paid and  unambitious,  the  chief  field  for  the  advancement  of 
the  educated  Filipino  being  the  church,  wherein  all  the  better 
positions  were  monopolized  by  Spanish-born  clergy. 

During  the  more  active  period  of  the  insurrection  and  up 
to  March  30,  1900,  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  public 
instruction  in  the  Philippines.  On  this  latter  date  a  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  was  established  by  the  United  States 
military  government,  with  Captain  Albert  Todd,  Sixth  Artil- 
lery, in  charge.  During  the  five  months  of  Captain  Todd's 
administration  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  in  supplying  them  with  text-books  and  stationery. 
Wherever  practicable,  soldiers  were  detailed  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  in  the  English  language,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  children  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  period.  In  his  report  to  the  military 
governor  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  Captain  Todd  says : 
*T  recognize,  however,  the  fact  that  much  that  is  now  being 
done,  following  largely  after  the  old  Spanish  system,  is  of  small 
intrinsic  utility,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  shows  the  good 
will  of  our  government  in  establishing  or  continuing  schools 
for  the  natives." 

Captain  Todd  was  succeeded  September  i,  1900,  by  Dr. 
Fred  W.  Atkinson,  the  present  general  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  After  some  pre- 
liminary study  and  investigation  of  the  conditions,  Superin- 
tendent Atkinson  made  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  bill 
in  slightly  modified  form  was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission and  became  a  law  January  21,  1901. 

Following  are  the  chief  features  of  this  bill : 
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It  establishes  a  department  of  public  instruction  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  places  all  schools  of  public  or  semi- 
public  nature  under  the  control  of  said  department.  It  denomi- 
nates the  chief  officer  of  the  department  as  the  general  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  fixes  his  salary  at  $6000  per 
annum.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  this  officer  the  entire  work 
of  organizing  and  inaugurating  a  modern  public-school  system 
in  these  islands,  and  confers  upon  him  ample  and  necessary 
powers  for  the  administration  of  his  office.  As  amended,  it 
provides  for  the  employment  of  eighteen  division  superin- 
tendents of  schools  at  salaries  of  from  $2000  to  $2500  per 
annum;  one  thousand  teachers  of  English  from  the  United 
States  at  salaries  of  from  $900  to  $1500  per  annum,  and  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  normal,  agricultural,  and 
manual  training  schools,  including  the  employment  of  all  the 
necessary  officers  and  teachers,  the  construction  of  suitable 
buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  supplies  therefor. 
In  addition,  it  makes  a  general  provision  for  the  expenditure 
during  the  current  year  of  $400,000  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  school  buildings,  and  $220,000  for  the  purchase 
of  text-books  and  school  supplies. 

Further,  it  provides  for  a  superior  advisory  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  composed  of  the  general  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  as  president,  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Philippine  Commission.  It  prescribes  that  the  duties  of 
this  board  shall  be  to  assist  the  general  superintendent  by  advice 
and  information  concerning  the  educational  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  islands;  to  make  such  investigations  as  the  general 
superintendent  may  desire,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  commission  from  time  to  time  as  to  needed  amendments  to 
the  school  law. 

It  also  provides  for  a  municipal  council  of  four  to  six  mem- 
bers, whose  duties  shall,  in  a  measure,  correspond  to  those  of 
the  local  school  board  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  preliminary  semi-annual  report  lately  rendered  to  the 
military  governor,  Superintendent  Atkinson  sums  up  the  work 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction  since  the  passage  of  this 
act  as  follows : 
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A  large  quantity  of  American  schoolbooks  and  supplies  have  been  carefully 
selected,  purchased,  and  distributed  to  the  various  towns,  and  the  old  text- 
books removed  from  the  schools  ;  nearly  eight  hundred  teachers  have  been 
appointed  and  are  beginning  to  arrive  from  the  United  States  ;  the  archi- 
pelago has  been  divided  into  eighteen  school  divisions,  and  an  American 
school  superintendent  is  being  placed  in  charge  of  each  division.  All 
religious  instruction  during  school  session  is  being  gradually  abolished  ;  the 
English  language  has  been  introduced  as  the  basis  of  all  public  instruc- 
tion, and  a  month's  term  of  normal  school  instruction  in  English  has  been 
given  native  teachers  ;  the  fee  system  in  use  under  Spanish  regime  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  increased  ;  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  establishment  of  normal,  agricultural,  and  manual 
training  schools,  and  a  number  of  instructors  have  been  appointed  there- 
for ;  many  towns  thruout  the  archipelago  have  been  visited  and  the  needs 
investigated  ;  much  interest  in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  general  has 
been  stirred  up  among  the  Filipinos,  and  the  whole  policy  for  the  inaugur- 
ation of  a  complete  Americanized  public-school  system  has  been  outlined. 

This  work  has  been  done  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  practically 
no  basis  to  build  upon.  It  has  been  pioneer  and  creative  work  purely,  and 
in  consideration  of  this  fact  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  go  slowly  with 
reference  to  many  questions  that  have  arisen. 

While  this  brief  summary  of  the  operations  by  the  general 
superintendent  indicates  the  main  features  of  the  educational 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Philippines,  it  gives  very  little 
idea  of  the  great  mass  of  detail  and  intricate  problems  of  ad- 
ministration presented  in  this  new  and  uncertain  field.  Many 
unlooked-for  conditions  are  met  on  every  hand,  as  experienced 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools  already  established,  and 
the  tact  and  labor  required  for  the  successful  inaugura- 
tion of  any  school  system  among  these  peoples  will  be  very 
great. 

Aside  from  the  local  difficulties  of  the  situation,  a  serious 
disadvantage  is  the  great  distance  from  the  base  of  material 
supply.  The  selection  and  appointment  of  a  large  number  of 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  United  States  has 
presented  many  difficulties.  The  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  received  and  examined  about  eight  thousand  applica- 
tions for  positions  in  the  educational  work  here.  Only  about 
five  per  cent,  of  this  number  of  personal  applications  have  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  the  applicants,  and  Superintendent 
Atkinson  has  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  a  limited  appoint- 
ing power  to  many  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  educational 
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officials  in  the  United  States,  and  within  certain  specified 
limits  to  rely  on  their  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Chief  of  these  specified  requirements  are  that  appointees  must 
be  either  normal-school  or  college  graduates;  they  must  have 
had  successful  teaching  experience,  and  they  must  be  physically 
sound  and  willing  to  accept  whatever  location  is  assigned  to 
them. 

Under  this  method  of  delegated  appointment,  the  various 
schools  and  individuals  are  made  virtually  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  appointees  sent  out  by  them,  insomuch  as  the 
individual  appointments  are  placed  in  their  hands  and  they  are 
asked  to  send  only  those  teachers  for  whom  they  can  vouch  per- 
sonally, and  in  the  case  of  colleges,  students  whom  they  are 
willing  to  send  out  as  representatives. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  plan  seems  not  only  the  most 
expedient,  but  the  most  effective,  in  securing  capable  instructors 
of  high  character,  since  local  men  and  institutions  have  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  teachers  within  the 
scope  of  their  observation  than  could  possibly  be  gained  by  the 
investigations  of  any  one  man,  and  are  less  likely  to  errors  of 
judgment  in  their  selection,  especially  if  investigations  be  ham- 
pered by  great  distance  and  by  other  disadvantages  to  which 
Superintendent  Atkinson  would  be  subject  in  himself  attempt- 
ing to  make  individual  selection  of  all  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  many  soldiers  have  been  detailed  to 
assist  in  the  instruction  in  the  English  language  at  the  various 
military  posts  thruout  the  archipelago,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  soldiers  who  were  found  to  be  competent  and  re- 
liable teachers  have  been  appointed  to  the  work  upon  their  dis- 
charge from  the  army. 

Exclusive  of  the  recent  appointments  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  number  of  American  teachers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
department  of  public  instruction  June  i,  1901,  was  122,  the 
majority  of  this  number  being  discharged  soldiers  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  work  subsequent  to  military  detail 
therein.  About  one  hundred  of  the  appointees  in  the  United 
States  arrived  at  Manila  on  the  army  transports  Larafton  and 
Sheridan  in  the  early  summer,  and  the  Thomas  sailed  from 
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San  Francisco  July  23  last  with  over  four  hundred  teachers  for 
the  Philippine  schools. 

With  the  aid  of  native  muestros  and  detailed  soldiers,  more 
than  one  thousand  schools  have  already  been  opened  in  the 
Philippines,  and  these  recently  appointed  teachers  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  divisions  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
their  arrival  in  Manila.  Meanwhile  temporary  quarters  are 
being  prepared  for  them  at  the  exposition  building,  in  the 
Ermita,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  hotel  ac- 
commodations in  Manila.  The  newly  arrived  teachers  will  be 
provided  with  comfortable  army  cots  in  this  building  during 
their  stay  in  the  city  awaiting  assignment  and  transportation 
to  their  posts,  and  they  will  be  without  expense  except  for  their 
food,  which  may  be  procured  at  restaurants. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  the  problem 
of  the  location  of  these  teachers — a  number  of  whom  are 
women — is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  While  the  organized 
insurrection  is  doubtless  at  an  end,  there  are  frequent  skirmishes 
and  ambuscades,  and  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  prevails 
everywhere.  All  the  larger  towns  are  asking  for  American 
teachers,  and  many  specify  women,  but  in  very  few  provincial 
towns  are  there  any  suitable  accommodations  for  American 
women.  Furthermore,  the  transportation  facilities  are  so  in- 
adequate at  the  present  time  that  residence  in  many  of  the  in- 
land towns  is  virtually  isolation  from  the  world. 

Another  great  hindrance  in  the  establishment  of  a  public- 
school  system  in  these  islands  is  the  lack  of  a  common  language. 
Since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  speak  Spanish,  the 
use  of  the  Spanish-English  text-book  is  necessarily  limited,  and 
texts  for  learning  English  from  the  native  dialects  are  needed. 
A  Visayan-English  primer  and  a  Tagalo-English  grammar  are 
now  being  prepared  to  supply  this  demand  in'  the  night  schools 
and  among  the  more  advanced  students  of  English,  but  it  is 
Superintendent  Atkinson's  plan  to  conduct  all  purely  primary 
instruction  in  the  English  language  from  the  first,  using  illus- 
trated texts,  object  lessons,  and  similar  helps  in  the  work. 

The  following  plan  of  instruction  has  been  outlined  by  the 
general  superintendent : 
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A  school  year  of  ten  months  with  four  hours'  elementary  in- 
struction for  children  and  one  hour's  normal  English  instruc- 
tion for  the  native  teachers  in  each  school  day.  The  subjects 
to  be  taught  are  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  the  Philippines,  general 
history,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
ment, nature  studies,  and  music.  The  English  language  in- 
struction will  be  largely  supplemented  by  the  use  of  elementary 
English  readings  and  composition  work. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  during  the  regular  school  year, 
a  four-weeks'  normal-school  session  will  be  conducted  for 
Filipino  teachers  at  the  capital  of  each  province  in  the  annual 
vacation  period,  and  the  American  teachers  will  be  detailed  and 
required  to  do  work  in  these  vacation  sessions  without  addi- 
tional pay.  Night  schools  for  adults  will  also  be  conducted  in 
the  larger  towns  thruout  the  school  year,  but  the  teachers  serv- 
ing therein  will  receive  extra  compensation. 

As  soon  as  a  large  number  of  American  teachers  are  on  the 
ground  and  the  machinery  for  elementary  instruction  is  fairly 
in  operation,  a  high  school  will  be  established  at  the  chief  town 
of  each  province,  and  later,  colleges  and  a  university  will  be 
planned;  but  at  present  the  organization  of  the  elementary 
system  and  the  establishment  of  the  normal,  agricultural,  and 
manual  training  schools  provided  for  in  the  educational  bill 
demand  the  entire  attention  of  the  department. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Philippine  education  in  the  past 
has  been  its  neglect  of  girls,  it  having  been  deemed  sufficient  if 
they  were  able  to  read  the  catechism  and  prayer-book.  Super- 
intendent Atkinson  proposes  to  establish  a  school  for  girls  wher- 
ever there  is  one  for  boys,  either  in  a  building  near  the  boys' 
school,  or  under  the  same  roof,  but  with  separate  playgrounds 
and  entrances,  since  co-education  is  not  desired  by  these  peoples, 
nor  is  it  deemed  desirable  for  them  at  present. 

A  compulsory  school  law  is  now  being  considered  and  will 
probably  be  enacted  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Filipinos 
themselves  desire  such  a  law,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  successful  in  some  parts  of  the  archipelago 
at  the  present  time. 
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While  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  date  has  been  some- 
what crude  and  lacking  in  system,  it  has  been  pioneer  work 
along  the  right  line,  and  its  moral  effect  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  situation  generally.  As  mentioned  by  the  superintendent 
in  his  report,  much  of  what  is  now  being  done  and  proposed 
for  the  future  is  purely  creative,  there  having  been  no  basis  for 
organization  here  as  there  was  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  two  elements  capable  of  being  of  some  real  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  the  Catholic  church  and  the  native  teachers.  The 
former  is  avowedly  opposed  to  the  public  secular  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  favor  its  adop- 
tion in  these  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  has  been 
outspoken  in  its  opposition  to  the  advent  of  the  American  school 
here.  A  delegation  of  Jesuits  recently  called  on  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  asked : 

1.  That  the  Catholic  religion  be  taught  in  the  proposed  pub- 
lic schools  and  that  no  other  religion  be  taught  therein. 

2.  That  all  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  Philip- 
pines be  Catholics. 

These  demands  were  so  clearly  out  of  harmony  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  in  the  administration  of  public  institutions  that  they 
could  not  be  considered,  and  the  result  has  been  a  thinly  veiled 
hostility  by  the  Catholic  church  to  the  work  now  being  carried 
on.  In  Mindanao  this  hostility  has  become  active  and  out- 
spoken, a  number  of  priests  having  visited  Division  Superin- 
tendent Colton  and  announced  that  since  the  Catholic  religion 
was  not  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  the  Church  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  oppose  the  government  schools,  and  that  it  would 
re-establish  its  own  parochial  schools.  The  active  opposition 
in  Mindanao  has  resulted  in  the  falling  off  of  about  forty  per 
cent,  in  the  attendance  there,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
same  conditions  will  arise  elsewhere  in  the  archipelago. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  native  teacher  from  the  start,  a  condition  due  to  the 
statement  by  Superintendent  Atkinson  of  a  definite  and  just 
policy  toward  the  Filipino  teachers  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
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work  here.  He  announced  to  them  that  he  had  come  to  the 
PhiHppine  Islands,  and  that  other  American  school  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  were  to  be  brought  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Filipinos  modern  school 
methods ;  that  no  competent  native  teacher  would  be  dismissed 
from  any  position  except  for  just  cause,  and  that  as  soon  as 
they  proved  themselves  capable  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
schools  the  administration  thereof  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Filipinos.  Thus,  instead  of  depriving  them  of  their  positions, 
the  advent  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  opened  up  a 
new  and  great  field  for  advancement  of  native  teachers,  and 
their  continued  support  seems  assured. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  met  in  the  administration 
of  educational  afifairs  in  the  Philippines  will  be  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds.  Appropriations  for  educational  purposes  have 
so  far  been  made  from  the  central  or  insular  treasury,  but  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority  that  when  civil  government  is  estab- 
lished in  the  islands  its  running  expenses  cannot  be  met  by  the 
insular  revenue,  even  if  the  present  high  customs  tariff  be  con- 
tinued. The  new  municipal  code  provides  that  ten  per  cent,  of 
all  municipal  revenue  be  applied  to  educational  purposes,  but 
the  majority  of  the  municipalities  are  so  poor  that  this  meas- 
ure will  prove  ineffective  for  some  time  to  come.  The  authori- 
ties here  have  discussed  various  plans  for  raising  an  educational 
fund,  the  most  plausible  of  which  seems  to  be  the  proposed  sub- 
version of  the  public  lands  of  the  islands  to  that  end. 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  among  the  Filipinos  is  their  hesitation  to  take  an  initia- 
tive. They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  paternal  form  of 
government  and  to  entire  dependence  on  another  race  for  the 
administration  thereof,  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular  hue 
and  cry  among  them  on  this  subject  at  present,  the  mass  of  the 
Filipino  people  shrink  from  grappling  with  the  real  problems  of 
self-government. 

However,  there  are  many  helpful  signs  in  the  situation,  chief 
of  which  is  the  general  and  eager  desire  for  education  exhibited 
by  the  individual  native.  The  greatest  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  much  progress  has 
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been  made  therein,  especially  by  the  native  teacher.  Of  the 
six  hundred  Filipino  teachers  who  attended  the  preliminary 
term  of  the  Manila  normal  school,  representing  twenty-three 
provinces  and  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it  was  found  that  fully 
ten  per  cent,  could  speak  English  quite  well,  and  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  were  able  to  understand  instruction  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  drawing,  and  manual  training  when  given  in 
the  English  language.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  con- 
sidering the  very  limited  instruction  these  teachers  have  been 
able  to  secure. 

The  Filipino  child  exhibits  a  capability  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages and  a  genius  for  writing,  drawing,  and  the  lesser 
mechanical  arts.  The  handwriting  of  the  average  Filipino 
schoolboy  will  excel  in  both  style  and  neatness  that  of  the 
average  American  schoolboy  of  the  same  age.  However,  it  is 
observed  that  the  mental  powers  of  Filipino  children  seem  to 
diminish  as  they  grow  older,  while  those  of  the  American  child 
grow  stronger  and  clearer  to  the  point  of  physical  maturity  and 
beyond.  Experience  alone  will  demonstrate  how  far  these 
peoples  will  admit  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  and  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest  the  world  over. 

The  education  of  the  Filipinos  is  believed  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  situation  here  by  the  military  authorities.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  his  endorsement  of  the  Educational  bill,  under  date 
of  November  20,  1900,  said :  "  I  know  nothing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  administration  that  can  contribute  more  in  behalf  of 
pacification  than  the  immediate  institution  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  education,  such  as  recommended  by  the  general 
superintendent.  The  matter  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  exercise 
of  military  force  in  these  islands  that  in  my  annual  report  I 
treated  this  matter  as  a  military  subject,  and  suggested  a  rapid 
extension  of  educational  facilities  as  an  exclusively  military 
measure.  Reference  is  made  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  in  order  to 
sustain  a  recommendation  for  a  direct  appropriation  of  insular 
funds  for  school  purposes,  which  normally  and  properly  should 
appertain  to  the  provinces.  I  regard  this  appropriation  in  the 
same  light  as  the  appropriation  for  military  roads  for  which  the 
War  Department  recently  authorized  an  allotment  of  one  mil- 
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lion  dollars.  Provinces  will,  of  course,  be  incidentally  bene- 
fited by  such  work,  but  the  primary  and  exclusive  purpose  was 
the  improvement  of  highways  to  increase  the  celerity  of  the 
movement  of  troops;  likewise,  in  the  present  instance,  from  my 
point  of  view,  this  appropriation  is  recommended  primarily 
and  exclusively  as  an  adjunct  to  military  operations,  calculated 
to  pacify  the  people  and  to  procure  and  expedite  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  thruout  the  archipelago.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, too  earnestly  recommend  that  the  entire  amount  asked 
for  by  the  superintendent  of  education  be  appropriated  and  that 
the  appropriation  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible."  This  en- 
dorsement by  General  MacArthur  very  correctly  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  the  army  on  this  subject,  and  especially  of 
those  officers  who  have  been  connected  with  the  administration 
of  civil  affairs  and  have  closely  studied  Philippine  conditions. 

In  the  matter  of  education  there  is  an  entire  coincidence  of 
American  and  Filipino  interests.  Many  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  have  offered  free  tuition,  and  in  some  cases, 
free  board  to  Filipino  students,  and  there  is  a  movement  now 
on  foot  to  organize  a  Philippine  Educational  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  worthy  Filipinos  who  desire  to  be  educated 
in  the  United  States.  Superintendent  Atkinson  has  asked  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  from  the  insular  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  transports  that  bring  American 
teachers  to  Manila  be  used  on  return  trip  for  the  transportation 
to  the  United  States  of  such  Filipino  students  as  desire  to  enter 
the  schools  there. 

The  Philippine  Commission  has  placed  an  able,  energetic, 
and  enthusiastic  man  in  charge  of  the  work  of  education,  and, 
with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  military  government,  he  has 
planned  a  thoro  and  comprehensive  campaign  of  education;  one 
calculated  to  reach  and  mold  the  intellect  of  the  native  and  open 
his  eyes  to  the  benefits  of  American  ideas  and  institutions.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  civil  government  will  realize 
the  importance  of  continuing  this  work  and  furnish  adequate 
funds  for  the  effective  administration  thereof. 

Frederick   W.    Nash 

Manila,  P.  I. 


II 

MY   SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOLMASTERS 

My  elementary  and  secondary  school  life  covered  altogether 
six  years.  I  was  taught  by  my  mother  at  home,  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  until,  within  a  week  of  my  eighth  birthday,  I  entered  on 
September  3,  1855,  what  was  that  day  opened  as  the  West 
Street  grammar  school. 

There  was  a  new  principal  that  day,  too,  Mr.  John  S.  Hara- 
don,  and  he  ranged  all  the  pupils  around  the  walls  and  ques- 
tioned us  so  as  to  classify  us.  My  chief  recollection  of  the  day 
is  of  bitter  humiliation.  To  the  inquiry,  ''  Who  can  name  the 
degrees  of  comparison?"  I  raised  my  hand  and  answered, 
"  Positive,  comparative,  and  superlarative  " ;  whereat  laughter 
for  the  school  and  tears  for  me.  When  I  got  home  I  insisted 
that  I  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  the  word  so,  which  only 
amused  my  mother.  But  the  incident  showed  a  danger  of  pri- 
vate instruction,  that  of  the  eye,  uncorrected  by  the  ear, — espe- 
cially by  the  ears  of  schoolfellows  ready  to  make  fun  of  one.  It 
also  illustrates  a  child's  eagerness  for  resemblance.  I  remem- 
ber that  after  being  convinced  that  the  word  was  superlative  I 
thought  it  a  pity  it  should  not  have  been  superlarative,  which 
would  have  made  it  follow  comparative  so  much  more  eupho- 
niously. 

The  West  Street  school  was  a  two-story  brick  building,  the 
first  floor  divided  into  a  primary  and  an  intermediate  room, 
while  the  second  floor  was  given  entirely  to  the  grammar  room, 
with  a  single  teacher.  In  my  earlier  recollections  my  father 
had  had  some  connection  with  this  school,  tho  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  what,  for  I  think  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  town  school 
committee.  I  remember  that  they  used  to  send  down  for  him 
if  there  was  any  trouble;  and  when  the  intermediate  room  had 
got  the  best  of  two  or  three  local  teachers,  I  think  it  was  he  who 
went  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to  Framingham  to  get  a  normal 
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graduate.  I  remember  the  young  woman  he  brought;  I  think 
she  came  first  to  our  house,  with  pretty  face  and  in  a  green-and- 
white  plaid  dress. 

She  had  trouble  enough  with  the  school.  I  remember  that 
one  day  in  winter  she  sent  down  for  a  horsewhip.  The  school 
was  on  the  corner  of  West  and  School  streets,  the  latter  being 
a  hill  much  used  for  coasting.  Some  of  us  boys  were  sliding 
that  afternoon  after  school,  and  as  we  walked  up  the  hill  we 
peeped  into  the  windows  to  see  how  the  teacher  was  getting  on. 
My  last  recollection  of  her  is  as  she  stood  holding  the  boy's 
shoulder  by  one  hand  and  the  whip  in  the  other,  a  look  of 
wearied  determination  on  her  face.  As  late  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  she  was  still  there,  and  so  was  he. 

I  remember  little  of  my  studies  at  this  grammar  school  ex- 
cept mental  arithmetic.  We  changed  from  Colburn's  to  Stod- 
dard's, which  was  much  harder;  and  the  solving  in  class  the 
last  problem  on  the  last  page  gave  me  my  first  experience  of  the 
satisfaction  of  completing  something.  When  I  see  a  set  of 
Pelton's  old  coarse  outline  maps  they  produce  a  sense  of  recog- 
nition that  I  can  associate  only  with  this  school,  but  I  do  not 
directly  remember  them.  I  do  remember  that  we  used 
Mitchell's  geography,  with  a  separate  atlas.  Mr.  Haradon  put 
some  mottoes  up  around  the  room,  to  one  of  which,  over  the 
boys'  door,  "  The  Way  of  Transgressors  is  Hard,"  my  atten- 
tion was  frequently  called. 

As  a  boy  I  was  always  fond  of  drawing,  and  during  my  first 
week  in  school  I  was  making  pictures  on  my  slate  one  day,  when 
Mr.  Haradon  came  up  behind  me  unobserved  and  hit  me  a  clip 
over  the  head  that  sent  me  flying  over  one  seat  and  my  slate  in 
pieces  over  another.  That  was  the  only  art  instruction  I  ever 
received,  and  I  regarded  it  as  a  criticism.  I  wish  I  could  have 
I'-ad  even  the  unsatisfactory  work  in  drawing  now  given  in 
schools,  for  it  would  have  been  a  delight,  as  well  as  have  af- 
forded me  another  means  of  expression.  I  used  to  spend  hours 
making  five-pointed  stars  and  hexagons  and  octagons,  and  de- 
signs evolved  from  them.  In  a  letter  from  my  brother  received 
within  a  week,  he  recalls  that  I  used  to  draw  a  pretty  good  loco- 
motive.    I  remember  that  it  was  a  favorite  subject,  and  I  felt 
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an  artistic  regret  when  the  bulging  smokestacks  began  to  shrink 
to  cyHnders.  My  taste  was  painfully  symmetrical;  the  first 
time  I  saw  a  church  with  a  tower  on  one  corner  instead  of  a 
steeple  astraddle  the  roof,  it  seemed  unfinished. 

I  should  also  have  enjoyed  some  elementary  manual  training. 
I  was  naturally  fond  of  making  things  out  of  wood :  checker- 
boards, boxes,  sleds — especially  "  double  runners."  There  was 
an  unused  carpenter's  shop  in  the  basement  of  an  old  mill  on 
West  Street,  with  a  turning-lathe  that  could  still  be  connected 
with  water  power,  I  learned  how  to  crawl  in  thru  a  win- 
dow, and  often,  with  something  of  a  burglar's  consciousness  in 
the  background,  I  used  to  spend  a  Saturday  afternoon  there.  I 
could  not  have  had  a  happier  or  more  unreal  dream  than  that 
some  time  such  work  would  be  a  required  study  in  school. 

Mr.  Haradon  would  have  saved  himself  and  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  if  he  had  been  more  tolerant  of  my  gropings  toward 
art.  The  lessons  assigned  were  shorter  than  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  at  home,  and  the  recitations  less  exacting,  so  they  left 
a  good  deal  of  idle  time  upon  my  hands,  which  Satan  proceeded 
to  fill  up.  A  boy  named  Charley  Fessenden  and  I  were  much 
smaller  than  most  of  the  other  pupils,  and  from  the  first  we 
were  companions  in  mischief.  With  us  it  soon  became  nulla 
dies  sine  ferula.  Daily  use  of  the  ruler  hardens  the  hand,  so 
that  this  punishment  became  annoying  rather  than  painful ;  but 
Mr.  Haradon  had  an  occasional  way  of  compelling  us  to  hold 
the  hand  on  an  atlas  to  be  cut  with  a  rattan.  This  we  always 
dreaded,  for  it  really  hurt. 

Mr.  Haradon  remained  only  a  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  F.  R.  Joy,  who  had  a  smooth,  red  face.  I  remember  him  as 
dressed  rather  scrupulously  in  brown,  with  well-polished  shoes. 
He  had  a  soft  voice  and  a  quiet  manner,  in  marked  contrast 
with  Mr.  Haradon's,  and  to  Fessenden  and  me  rather  suspi- 
cious. We  were  wary  for  a  day  or  two,  but  soon  fell  into  our 
old  tricks.  He  called  us  up  and  said,  still  in  his  quiet,  soft 
way :  "  Now,  boys,  let's  understand  each  other.  You  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  whipping,  and  it  has  not  done  you  much  good. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  ferule  you  or  to  use  the  rattan,  but  if  I 
catch  you  up  to  any  such  pranks  again  I  shall  use  the  strap." 
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Omne  ignotum  pro  magniftco;  he  really  scared  us.  But 
habit  was  too  strong,  and  the  next  day  we  were  ordered  to  stay 
after  school.  Still  in  his  feline  way,  Mr.  Joy  took  out  of  his 
desk  a  leather  strap  some  eighteen  inches  by  two,  drew  it  thru 
his  hands,  wet  it  (soaking  it  in  the  pail  of  drinking  water), 
drew  it  thru  his  hands  again,  and  bent  me  over  his  knee.  I  had 
all  the  apprehension  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  with  none  of 
their  faith;  but  whether  it  was  that  I  had  expected  so  much,  or 
that  the  strap  really  isn't  much  to  a  boy  accustomed  to  a  rattan 
on  an  atlas,  his  strapping  seemed  such  a  flea-bite  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  giggling.  Owing  to  my  position  Mr.  Joy 
could  not  see  this,  but  Fessenden  did,  and  he  at  once  assumed  a 
bravado  that  suggested  comparisons  very  unjust  to  me.  The 
strap  had  no  further  terrors  for  us,  and  we  behaved  worse  than 
under  Mr.  Haradon. 

Mr.  Joy's  discipline  was  no  more  successful  with  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  after  a  term  he  was  followed  by  Levi  W.  Rus- 
sell, of  whom  I  do  not  remember  much  except  that  he  was 
brighter  and  quicker  than  his  predecessors.  I  have  a  vague 
impression  that  he  was  a  rattanner,  and  that  he  got  rather  the 
best  of  us.  He  was  much  interested  in  elocution,  and  used  to 
recite  "  The  Raven  "  to  us.  He  is  still  master  of  a  grammar 
school  in  Providence. 

I  entered  the  high  school  in  1857,  within  a  week  of  my  tenth 
birthday.  The  examination  was  very  informal.  The  Rev, 
Kendall  Brooks,  afterward  president  of  Kalamazoo  College, 
one  of  the  school  committee,  summoned  me  to  his  study,  ques- 
tioned me  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  said  he  was  disappointed 
in  my  answers,  but  that  I  might  go  to  the  high  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

The  school  was  still  in  the  old  wooden  academy  building,  and 
Mr.  Hanson  L.  Reed — Calamus  we  used  to  call  him,  to  air  our 
little  Latin — had  just  succeeded  Mr.  Hubbard. 

I  remember  what  prodigies  of  learning  the  seniors  seemed  to 
me  as  they  demonstrated  geometrical  problems  on  the  board. 
Among  them  were  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  afterward  president 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  now  president  of 
the  school  board  there,  whose  two-and-one-half  mile  walk  to 
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school  took  him  by  my  father's  store  every  morning;  VV.  S. 
Marshall,  who  lectures  on  the  Yellowstone  Park;  and  Frank 
H.  Snow,  lately  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Wood- 
ward and  Marshall  I  have  met  occasionally  in  after  life,  and 
their  manner  is  still  so  much  what  I  remember  in  Fitchburg 
that  I  think  I  should  almost  recognize  Snow,  tho  I  have  not 
seen  him  since.  I  remember  him  as  eminently  a  patrician, 
coming  from  one  of  the  influential  families  in  the  "  old  city," 
and  always  scrupulous  in  attire  and  manner. 

I  do  not  remember  any  corporal  punishment  at  the  high 
school,  so  I  judge  there  was  none.  The  first  week  there  my 
class  was  pronouncing  in  turn  a  list  of  words,  and  when  it  came 
to  me  I  read  a  word  on  the  next  page  because  it  was  a  queer 
one,  likely  to  raise  a  laugh.  The  principal  called  me  up  and 
held  me  by  the  ear,  asking  me  what  I  meant  by  such  imperti- 
nence. I  pointed  out  that  the  word  was  really  there,  and  that 
I  had  simply  missed  the  place,  whereupon  he  released  my  ear 
and  apologized  to'me.  This  so  astonished  me  that  I  came  near 
forgetting  myself  and  acknowledging  that  I  had  missed  the 
place  on  purpose.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  grammar 
school  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honor;  but  Mr.  Reed  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  treated  his  scholars  like  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  that  even  Fessenden  and  I  were  obstreperously 
ill-behaved. 

The  only  advantage  I  remember  taking  was  of  the  privilege 
to  leave  the  room.  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  older  boys,  of 
whom  I  recollect  that  his  trousers  fitted  so  tightly  it  seemed 
impossible  he  could  draw  them  on  over  his  boots,  had  a  way  of 
going  out  at  agreed  times  to  meet  a  girl  and  walk  with  her,  with 
his  arm  around  her  waist;  and  I  thought  it  was  fun  to  go  out 
whenever  he  did  and  follow  the  pair  at  safe  distance.  As  a 
younger  boy  I  was  under  closer  surveillance,  and  was  told  I 
left  the  room  too  frequently.  So  I  got  into  the  way  of  bump- 
ing my  nose  with  a  book  hard  enough  to  make  it  bleed,  and 
then  going  out  with  the  red  drops  plainly  falling  into  my  hand- 
kerchief. I  did  this  several  times,  ceasing  only  when,  with  a 
boy's  ready  credulity,  I  believed  another  boy  who  told  me  that 
frequent  nosebleed  produced  worms  in  the  head, 
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There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  love-making  in  school, 
for  I  recollect  having  several  serious  affairs  of  the  heart.  Be- 
fore I  was  twelve  years  old  one  girl,  perhaps  two  years  older, 
assured  me  gravely,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  correspondence, 
that  she  could  be  only  a  friend  to  me. 

The  fact  was  that  here,  as  in  the  grammar  school,  the  lessons 
were  too  short  to  occupy  my  time.  They  would  have  been 
long  enough  had  the  recitations  been  severer;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  me  had  some  keen  teacher  for  once  pointed 
out  to  me  how  little  I  really  knew  of  a  lesson  I  had  supposed 
prepared.  But  what  was  required  I  learned  in  a  fraction  of  my 
time,  and  the  rest  went  into  other  things — love-making  and 
worse. 

Modern  athletics  would  have  helped  me  a  good  deal.  In 
those  days  our  only  baseball  game  was  "  three  old  cat,"  and 
football  was  only  promiscuous  kicking.  There  were  few  of 
the  organizations  among  boys  that  do  so  much  nowadays  to  use 
up  their  superfluous  energy.  A  half-dozen  of  the  boys  formed 
a  literary  society,  but  we  all  wanted  to  be  secretary,  so  as  to  dis- 
play our  penmanship  in  the  records,  and  only  a  few  meetings 
were  held. 

There  was,  however,  among  those  who  brought  their  din- 
ners and  stayed  at  noon,  a  so-called  lyceum,  where  debates  were 
held  every  day.  I  sometimes  brought  my  dinner  so  as  to 
participate.  As  the  only  records  I  find  in  my  diary  are  as  to 
whether  my  side  won  or  lost,  I  infer  that  the  game  element  pre- 
dominated. The  same  is  true  of  spelling-matches,  which  I  find 
mentioned  now  and  then,  in  which  it  was  quite  an  honor  to 
choose  sides,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  strife  to  win. 

As  I  look  back  it  seems  to  me  that  I  tried  to  occupy  my  time 
profitably.  For  instance,  I  bought  a  book  on  phonography, 
and  the  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  for  giving  lessons  in  it 
to  another  boy,  whom  I  kept  only  three  pages  ahead  of. 

I  read  everything  we  had  in  the  house,  and  while  Scott's  The 
pirate  and  Bulwer's  What  will  he  do  with  it?  that  I  happened 
to  get  hold  of,  were  taken  away  from  me  as  novels,  I  had  free 
access  to  all  the  Rollo  and  Elsie  and  Aimwell  stories  in  the  Sun- 
day-school library.     I  also  borrowed  an  occasional  book  of  the 
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Rev.  Kendall  Brooks.  Once  I  wanted  to  borrow  a  translation 
of  Dante,  but  he  advised  me  to  wait  till  I  could  read  it  in  the 
original.  That  was  unsound  advice.  I  have  never  read  Dante 
in  the  original,  and  I  never  shall.  By  some  connection  I  hap- 
pened to  be  interested  in  it  then,  and  I  should  have  read  it  thru 
and  got  something  out  of  it.  Afterward  on  a  farm  in  Vermont 
I  used  to  carry  in  my  pocket  either  a  Pope's  Iliad  or  a  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  and  often  when  plowing  I  read  them  while  the  oxen 
rested,  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

At  this  time  in  default  of  anything  better  I  took  to  the  story 
papers,  the  New  York  Ledger  and  even  the  Waverly  magazine. 
With  my  habit  of  carrying  things  to  excess,  I  used  to  buy  two 
copies  of  each  number,  so  as  to  have  both  sides  of  the  page,  cut 
up  each  story  into  columns,  paste  them  together,  roll  them  up, 
label  them,  and  lay  them  away  like  papyri.  In  a  modern  school 
such  labor  and  system  might  be  applied  to  something  of  value. 

I  am  satisfied  as  I  look  back  that  it  was  largely  misdirected 
energy  that  led  me  to  be  considered  and  to  believe  myself  a  bad 
boy.  As  I  have  watched  my  children  grow  up  I  have  been 
interested  to  recognize  some  of  the  traits,  that  in  me  were  pre- 
dominant and  mischief-making,  in  them  developing  into  esti- 
mable qualities  of  fundamental  importance. 

I  used  to  try  to  improve.  Here  are  some  resolutions  I  find 
elaborately  written  out  upon  my  thirteenth  birthday,  in  lan- 
guage which  indicates  my  ideal  at  that  time  of  literary  style : 

Rule  3.  Of  all  the  bad  habits  to  which  I  am  accustomed,  none  is  more 
glaring  than  that  of  eating  confectionery.  Not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  this 
habit,  the  injury  which  it  perpetrates  upon  my  health  is  sufficient  to  make 
me  drop  it,  as  I  do  for  at  least  one  year. 

Rule  4.  As  my  funds  for  charitable  purposes  would  not  otherwise,  per- 
haps, be  sufficiently  large,  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  imposing 
a  fine  of  ten  cents  for  each  offense. 

Later,  when  I  thought  of  running  away  from  the  farmer 
with  whom  I  had  been  put,  I  find  this  entry  in  my  diary,  Sep- 
tember II,  i860: 

If  I  run  away  I  think  I  shall  take  for  books  Andrews's  Latin  lexicon, 
French  dictionary,  Virgil,  algebra,  geometry,  French  and  Latin  grammars, 
and  Cassar.  But  come  to  lift  them  they  are  very  heavy.  I  don't  know  but 
I  shall  have  to  hide  them  around  here  somewhere,  and  if  I  succeed  in  get- 
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ting  a  good   place  I  will  come  back  and  get   them.     Still  I  don't  like  that 
way.     I  will  carry  what  I  can. 

This  list  of  books  indicates  how  predominant  the  languages 
were  in  the  secondary  instruction  of  that  time.  Of  my  studies 
I  remember  principally  that  on  entering  the  high  school  I  began 
Latin  and  French  together,  which  led  to  more  than  the  usual 
difficulties  in  pronunciation.  I  unwittingly  convulsed  the  class 
with  laughter  when  I  made  the  dative  of  hie,  haec,  hoc  sound 
like  the  squeak  of  a  pig. 

We  had  physiology,  for  I  recollect  how  the  agent  for  Com- 
ings's  text-book  came  to  the  schoolroom  and  exchanged  free  for 
all  copies  of  other  authors,  and  sold  new  copies  with  a  spelling- 
book  and  something  else,  all  for  a  quarter.  I  did  not  study  any 
other  sciences,  and  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
apparatus. 

The  principal  remembrance  I  have  of  Mr.  Reed's  instruction 
is  his  remark  that  we  should  be  so  absorbed  in  our  studies  that 
if  a  cannon  ball  came  crashing  thru  the  room  we  should  not 
look  up.     Even  then  that  struck  us  as  hyperbole. 

In  May,  1859,  ^7  father  died,  and  I  was  sent  to  Randolph, 
Vt.,  where  I  worked  on  a  farm,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  at- 
tended what  was  then  the  Orange  County  grammar  school.  Of 
the  first  principal  I  had  there,  George  P.  Fisher,  my  chief  recol- 
lection is  that  in  Crosby's  Greek  lessons  the  three  members  of 
the  class  used  always  to  sit  in  the  same  order  and  recite  in  turn, 
and  we  soon  found  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  learn  every 
third  sentence.  But  one  day  one  of  the  three  was  absent,  and 
in  our  confusion  over  our  failures  one  of  the  others  of  us  con- 
fessed to  this  partial  preparation,  which  Mr.  Fisher  took  pains 
to  make  thereafter  impossible. 

I  remember  better  the  preceptress.  Miss  Brooks.  I  began 
algebra  with  her,  and,  in  looking  over  one  of  my  exercises  in 
factoring,  she  said:  "  But  you  haven't  worked  this  out;  where 
are  the  intermediate  steps  ?  "  I  did  not  understand  her,  and  she 
found  that  I  had  worked  in  my  head,  without  regarding  it  as 
much  of  an  operation,  what  most  beginners  have  to  work  out 
on  paper — probably  owing  to  the  excessive  drill  I  had  had  in 
mental  arithmetic.  •  This  interested  her,  and  thereafter  she  had 
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me  recite  to  her  alone  after  school,  so  that  I  finished  Robinson's* 
elementary  algebra  in  a  term.     I  remember  beginning  Bour- 
don, and  have  faint  recollections  of  "  the  problem  of  the  lights." 

I  spent  the  spring  and  summer  at  farm  work  again,  resum- 
ing school  on  October  15.  There  is  a  break  in  my  diaries  here, 
but  evidently  I  stayed  in  Randolph  only  a  short  time,  for  I  find 
that  on  January  i,  1861,  I  was  once  more  in  the  Fitchburg  high 
school.  I  find  such  entries  as  this  :  "  January  21 — Greek  lexi- 
con, $3.75;  Boise's  Xenophon,  .75."  And  again,  "  February 
25 — My  rank  at  school  was  133,  highest  but  one  in  school  "; 
"  March  4 — Rank  523.  Got  the  highest  seat  in  school,"  and  so 
on.  I  also  find  this :  '*  February  28 — Calamus  was  mad  because 
I  answered  4  in  Virgil.  He  said  3  was  too  much."  This  re- 
calls that  at  that  time  we  changed  seats  every  Monday,  taking 
new  places  according  to  our  aggregate  recitation  marks  for  the 
preceding  week;  and  that  we  were  marked  upon  our  own  esti- 
mate, the  roll  being  called  at  the  end  of  each  recitation,  and 
each  one  answering  what  he  thought  he  should  be  marked — 
certainly  a  heavy  burden  to  put  upon  the  pupil's  honor. 

On  March  15,  1861,  I  came  down  with  measles,  and  did  not 
go  to  school  again  till  October  i,  when  I  began  once  more  at 
Randolph.  With  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  who 
is  still  there,  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  the  normal  school,  I 
did  not  get  on  well  at  all.  I  was  at  the  adolescent  period,  full 
of  top-lofty  ambitions;  and  ready  any  time  to  neglect  a  present 
lesson  to  dream  what  a  great  scholar  I  was  going  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  Civil  War  having  recently  broken  out,  I  joined 
the  military  company  and  took  fencing  lessons,  and  I  was  much 
more  interested  in  the  drills  and  the  occasional  camping-out 
than  in  school.  I  was  there  alone,  without  guardianship,  and 
I  followed  the  weather-cock  whim  of  the  day,  often  neglecting 
my  lessons  altogether.  In  short,  I  was  at  the  most  disagree- 
able age,  and  a  particularly  disagreeable  example  of  that  age; 
and  Mr.  Conant  did  not  have  the  patience  with  me  Mr.  Fisher 
had  shown. 

Friction  arose  at  once,  and  soon  came  to  an  issue.  On 
November  13  I  had  translated  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
Anabasis,  "  And  there  Cyrus  had  a  queen."     Mr.  Conant  told 
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me  to  go  to  my  room,  come  back  after  school,  and  translate  that 
passage  properly.  I  looked  up  the  word  fdaaiXeia  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  as  my  Greek  instruction  had  not  given  me  much 
knowledge  of  accents,  when  I  found  (iaaikeia,  with  the 
meaning  "  queen,"  I  searched  no  further,  but  came  back  and 
gave  the  same  translation. 

"  You  are  no  longer  connected  with  the  Orange  County 
grammar  school,"  Mr.  Conant  said;  and  I  went  back  to  Fitch- 
burg. 

I  had  been  eager  for  some  time  to  get  into  the  army,  and  on 
December  3  I  went  to  Lowell  and  attempted  to  enlist  in  Butler's 
brigade.  I  found  a  Maine  captain  ready  to  take  me  into  his 
company,  and  was  led  by  him  to  General  Butler's  tent.  The 
general  was  writing  and  hardly  looked  up  till  the  captain  had 
presented  the  case,  when  he  glanced  his  cocked  eye  over  me  dis- 
approvingly and  said:  "Take  the  d d  little  snipe  away; 

we've  got  babies  enough  in  this  brigade  already."  I  remember 
his  exact  words,  for  I  cherish  this  as  the  first  of  my  few  inter- 
views with  distinguished  men. 

I  entered  the  high  school  again,  but  did  not  "do  well;  the  last 
thing  I  remember  is  being  told  by  one  of  the  teachers  that  I  had 
not  passed  an  examination  in  geometry. 

I  was  still  eager  to  enlist,  and  on  July  21,  1862,  got  accepted 
as  a  drummer  by  a  recruiting  officer  for  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts. I  came  home  with  my  regiment  in  May,  1864,  abso- 
lutely purposeless,  and  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store 
at  a  dollar  a  day.  At  that  time  the  Boston  mail  came  in  about 
six  o'clock,  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  wait  for  it  on  the  steps 
of  the  townhall.  One  afternoon  I  was  there  when  a  boy  named 
Ed.  Malley  accosted  me.  He  was  a  freshman  at  Williams,  and 
he  patronized  me  unbearably.  I  remembered  him  in  school, 
certainly  not  a  brighter  scholar  than  I,  and  yet  here  he  was 
looking  down  on  me  because  he  was  in  college.  I  came  to  a 
rapid  determination :  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing 
all  my  life. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  college  ?  "  he  asked  condescendingly. 

"  I  am  going,"  I  said. 

"Where?" 
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"  To  Yale." 

I  did  not  know  where  Yale  was,  but  I  knew  it  was  a  bigger 
college  than  Williams,  and  I  felt  like  doing  a  little  patronizing 
myself. 

The  first  thing  was  to  earn  more  money.  I  found  a  place  as 
striker  in  the  Whitman  &  Miles  works,  where  I  got  $1.75  a  day 
for  swinging  a  sledge  hammer.  That  got  me  enough  together 
so  that  I  felt  warranted  the  next  September  in  entering  Law- 
rence Academy,  Groton.  To  graduate  in  a  year  I  had  to  take 
both  junior  and  senior  recitations,  but  I  did  it,  and  entered 
Yale  in  1865  without  a  condition. 

Much  of  my  work  at  Groton  was  ill-advised.  I  used  to  get 
up  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  of  course  left 
me  tired  out  when  recitations  came.  I  was  scrupulous  about 
studying  Sunday  nights,  and  went  to  bed  one  such  night  at 
seven,  so  as  to  wake  up  early,  feeling  much  more  righteous  than 
my  roommate,  who  was  translating  Homer.  I  rose  as  soon  as 
I  awoke,  and  had  been  at  my  own  Homer  an  hour,  when  I  heard 
smothered  laughter  from  my  chum's  bed. 
"  Suppose  yoii  look  at  your  watch,"  he  said. 
It  was  not  yet  midnight,  and  I  had  studied  Sunday  night 
after  all. 

That  year  at  Groton  was  enjoyable  and  profitable.  The 
principal,  William  Hutchison,  was  the  only  teacher  I  ever  had 
whom  I  recognize  as  having  done  much  for  me  personally.  He 
was  in  many  ways  the  best  specimen  of  manhood  I  had  ever 
come  in  contact  with,  and  he  raised  my  ideals,  not  only  of 
scholarship,  but  of  intellectual  grasp  and  moral  tone.  I  felt 
that,  whatever  his  original  limitations,  a  boy  could  become 
about  any  sort  of  a  man  he  had  the  ambition  to  make  himself, 
and  that  it  was  worth  while  to  aim  high.  If  I  could  have  held 
to  the  ideals  with  which  I  went  away  from  Groton  I  should 
at  least  have  been  saved  a  good  many  things  that  I  regret.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  an  influence  over  others  as  Mr. 
Hutchison  had  upon  me  and,  I  think,  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  senior  class,  which  was  under  his  immediate  instruction. 

As  a  teacher  his  work  was  unequal.     I  afterward  found  my 
Latin  so  full  of  flaws  that  I  have  always  suspected  his;  and  he 
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did  not  know  enough  of  mathematics  to  know  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it — even  we  boys  smiled  indulgently  at  his  attempts 
to  cover  up  his  ignorance  of  algebra.  But  in  Greek  he  was  a 
master,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  spirit,  for  he  loved  the  language 
and  the  lines.  We  really  went  to  Yale  too  well  fitted  in  Greek, 
for  the  first  term  was  spent  in  listening  to  drill  of  the  rest  of  the 
class  in  what  was  familiar  to  us,  and  I  for  one  grew  careless. 

I  had  no  instruction  at  Groton  outside  of  mathematics  and 
classics.  There  was  no  French,  or  German,  or  English,  or 
history,  or  science.  When  it  came  to  commencement  parts 
Mr.  Hutchison  suggested  to  me  as  a  subject  Washington  Irv- 
ing, and  was  quite  disgusted  that  I  had  never  read  a  line  of  his 
writings. 

However,  the  academy  had  a  pretty  good  library,  and  tho  I 
did  not  happen  to  hit  upon  Washington  Irving,  I  read  a  great 
deal  that  year.  I  recollect  buying  in  Boston  before  I  entered 
the  academy  second-hand  copies  of  Euclid  and  of  Shakspere. 
That  old  leather-covered  Shakspere  printed  from  worn-out 
plates  was  a  great  delight  to  me.  Poetry  pure  and  simple  I  had 
never  supposed  I  had  a  taste  for,  but  while  browsing  in  the 
library  I  picked  up  Scott's  Lady  of  the  lake,  and  became  so 
interested  in  it  that  I  read  the  rest  of  Scott's  poems,  and  finally 
ran  over  the  entire  twenty-one  big  double-columned  volumes  of 
Chalmer's  English  poets,  not  reading  everything,  but  reading 
considerable  and  getting  quite  a  bird's-eye  view  of  English 
verse. 

We  used  to  get  something  out  of  the  "  Dialectic,"  which  met, 
I  think,  every  week,  and  where  we  debated  and  read  essays. 
There  was  some  good  honest  work  there,  of  which  I  have  since 
felt  the  benefit. 

We  suft'ered,  however,  from  lack  of  criticism,  our  standards 
not  being  of  the  highest.  For  commencement  I  chose  for  a 
subject  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  just  been  assassinated,  and 
produced  what  seemed  to  me  and  to  my  friends  at  home  a 
masterpiece.  George  S.  Boutwell,  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
lived  in  Groton  and  attended  the  graduating  exercises.  I  recol- 
lect that  I  felt  sorry  for  him  because  he  went  out  before  it  came 
my  turn. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

GREEK  IDEALISM  IN  THE  COMMON  THINGS  OF 

LIFE^ 

tet  me  begin  by  saying  how  highly,  how  gratefully,  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  electing  me  your 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  face  to  face  many  whom,  tho  personally  un- 
known to  me,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  fellow-workers  and  col- 
leagues of  my  own.  By  your  courtesy  I  have  been  allowed  to 
choose  my  own  subject,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
have  exercised  undue  latitude  of  choice  if  I  ask  your  permission 
this  evening  to  put  aside  the  pressing  problems  of  the  moment 
— all  that  concerns  itself  with  the  machinery  of  education  in 
this  country :  county  councils,  school  boards,  local  authorities — 
and  go  back  to  Greece,  the  earliest  educator  of  western  Europe, 
whose  opulent  mind  is  still'  so  far  from  being  exhausted  that 
you  can  hardly  touch  her  literature  at  any  point  without  strik- 
ing on  some  vital  truth,  some  deep-lying  and  formative  prin- 
ciple concerning  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  training  of  citizens. 
Education  as  the  great  humanizing  discipline  of  citizens  is  never 
far  ofif  when  you  are  dealing  with  Greek  thought,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  Greek  philosophers  who  set  themselves  to  con- 
struct ideal  constitutions  are  apt  to  end  by  drawing  up  some 
scheme  of  national  education.  My  hope  is  that  the  remarks  I 
can  ofifer  to  you  this  evening,  discursive  tho  they  must  be,  will 
have  at  least  some  indirect  I  ten  ring  on  that  work  of  education, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  in  which  you  and  I  are  equally  engaged. 

I  don't  want  to  persuade  you — tho  the  thesis  is  one  which 
was  seriously  maintained  by  some  Greek  thinkers — that  when 
the  gods  spoke  they  spoke  in  Greek ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  deprecate  the  monkish  view  that  Greek  was  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  devils  in  the  wrong  place.     No  vexed 

'  Presidential  Address  to  the  Teacher's  Guild,  June  7,  1901,     Reprinted  from 
the  London  Journal  of  education. 
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questions  as  to  the  linguistic  study  of  Greek  will  now  arise  be- 
tween us.  I  propose  to  touch  only  on  one  eminent  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greek  spirit — Greek  idealism.  But,  for  our 
purpose,  this, idealism  shall  be  treated  in  a  restricted  sense.  I 
will  omit  all  reference  to  the  ideal  creations  of  Greek  poetry,  to 
the  portrayal  of  character  in  Homer  or  ^schylus,  to  the  fea- 
tures which  lift  those  men  and  women  above  trivial  reality,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  moral  flaws  and  imperfections,  make  us  feel 
that  they  belong  to  a  nobler  and  richer  humanity  than  the  people 
of  the  everyday  world — that  they  are  real  and  concrete  per- 
sonalities, and  yet  ideal  types.  Nor,  again,  will  I  refer  to  the 
heroic  figures  who  stand  out  at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  Greek 
history — men  who  responded  to  great  calls  of  duty  and  showed 
a  splendid  disregard  of  consequences;  rare  and  exceptional  men 
whose  lives  inspired  the  biographies  of  Plutarch,  and  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  form  our  modern  sentiment  of  honor. 
I  will  limit  myself  to  what  I  would  call  Greek  idealism  in  the 
common  things  of  life. 

Let  us  take  as  our  first  instance  the  life  of  the  state,  and  place 
side  by  side  two  contrasted  civilizations,  that  of  Phoenicia  and 
that  of  Greece.  The  history  of  Phoenicia  centers  mainly  round 
the  names  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Sidon,  Tyre 
(founded  1028  b.  c),  and  at  a  later  period  Carthage  (founded 
814  B.  c).  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  did  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  ancient  world.  They  perfected  the  in- 
dustrial discoveries  of  earlier  nations,  exhibiting  singular  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  developing  such  arts  as  pottery,  glass 
making,  and  gold  working.  But  they  also  started  new 
branches  of  industry  of  their  own,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  purple  dye,  established  an  immense  trade  in 
textile  fabrics.  Fearless  and  patient  navigators,  intrepid  ex- 
plorers, they  felt  their  way  along  the  stepping-stones  of  the 
Greek  archipelago  till  they  pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
known  world.  Their  settlements  extended  over  the  whole 
yEgean,  along  the  African  coast  and  the  western  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  earliest  glimpse  we  get  of 
them  we  see  their  mariners  touching  at  every  shore,  exchanging 
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their  manufactured  articles  for  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  and  at  each  point  shipping  some  new  cargo  for  their 
homeward  voyage.  Overtaken  by  winter  on  a  distant  coast, 
they  would  quietly  wait  there  till  the  return  of  spring  enabled 
them  to  sail  on  calmer  seas.  They  opened  up  trade  routes  for 
overland,  as  well  as  naval,  commerce.  The  Phoenician  mer- 
chant would  penetrate  into  African  deserts  or  exile  himself  for 
years  in  the  bazaars  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon  to  extend  his 
markets  and  enlarge  his  clientele.  Starting  from  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  this  people  created  a  world- 
wide commerce,  maintained  themselves  in  scattered  groups 
.among  unfriendly  populations,  holding  the  very  outposts  of 
•civilization,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  colonial  do- 
minion. About  600  B.  c.  Tyrian  sailors,  dispatched  on  a  mis- 
sion by  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Egypt,  had  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  circumnavigated  Africa. 

"  Those  English  of  antiquity,"  says  a  French  writer,  but,  as 
one  may  hope,  with  only  partial  truth  in  the  description;  for  the 
Phoenicians  amassed,  indeed,  wealth  untold,  and  secured  a 
Tnonopoly  in  most  of  the  markets  of  the  world;  but  they  drove 
hard  bargains  on  the  strength  of  their  monopoly;  they  eked  out 
their  gains  by  kidnaping  and  trafficking  in  slaves.  Wherever 
they  appeared  they  were  dreaded  and  disliked,  but,  for  business 
purposes,  they  were  indispensable.  Unpleasant  names  are  al- 
ready applied  to  them  in  the  Homeric  poems.  This  was,  per- 
haps, partly  due  to  the  instinctive  antipathy  which  has  always 
existed  between  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races.  In  part  it  may 
be  traced  to  some  inevitable  misunderstanding  between  people 
who  refuse  to  learn  one  another's  language.  But,  making  all 
allowance  for  these  facts,  we  must  own  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  an  inhuman  and  unlovable  race.  They  were  animated  by 
one  passion,  the  greed  of  gain.  Wealth  was  with  them  the  end 
of  life,  and  not  the  means.  Theirs  was,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  "  the 
Sabbathless  pursuit  of  fortune."  They  had  no  larger  horizons, 
no  hopes  beyond  material  advancement.  Every  artifice  of  con- 
cealment was  employed  by  them  to  maintain  their  monopoly. 
With  jealous  exclusiveness  they  guarded  the  secret  of  their 
geographical  discoveries,  of  their  trade  routes,  of  the  winds  and 
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currents.  By  inventing  fabulous  horrors  they  sought  to  deter 
rivals  from  following  in  their  track,  and  at  times  committed 
acts  of  murderous  cruelty  upon  those  whose  indiscreet  curiosity 
impelled  them  to  pursue  the  quest.  To  the  past  and  the  future 
they  were  alike  indifferent.  Among  the  articles  of  their  export 
trade  we  may  reckon  the  alphabet,  thru  which  they  conveyed  to 
Greece  the  art  of  writing,  tho  they  themselves  never  learned  to 
write.  Enough  for  them  if  they  could  draw  up  their  tariffs  and 
keep  their  accounts.  Even  of  their  own  history  they  have  left 
no  records,  and  it  is  to  the  research  of  the  Greeks  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  indebted  for  such  fragments  of  information  as 
we  possess.  Literature  they  had  none.  Their  art  was  merely 
an  imitation  or  reminiscence  of  the  art  of  others.  Their  sense 
of  political  unity,  again,  was  wanting,  for  Phoenicia  was  not  a 
country  or  a  continuous  territory,  but  a  series  of  ports.  Their 
municipal  life  was  not  without  the  vigor  which  is  often  inspired 
by  commercial  activity,  and,  on  occasion,  too,  Phoenician  towns 
displayed  heroic  qualities  in  defending  their  independence. 
But,  speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  civic  discipline  and 
loyalty  were  but  feebly  felt;  the  great  colony  of  Carthage  suf- 
fered the  battles  of  the  state  to  be  fought  by  mercenaries.  In 
the  absence  of  any  high  ideal  of  personal  or  national  welfare  the 
individual  was  crushed  in  the  onward  movement  of  material 
civilization. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Greece.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  born 
sailors  and  traders,  who  from  the  dawn  of  history  looked  upon 
the  sea  as  their  natural  highway,  and  explored  its  paths  in  a 
spirit  in  which  the  love  of  science  and  the  love  of  adventure 
were  equally  blended.  Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  shrewd 
men  of  business,  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  eager  to 
make  money.  From  the  Phoenicians  they  learned  all  the  arts 
and  handicrafts ;  by  degrees  they  wrested  from  them  the  secrets 
of  their  trade  routes,  and  equipped  themselves  with  all  the  in- 
struments of  wealth  and  civilization  which  their  jealous 
teachers  sought  to  retain  in  their  own  hands.  But  with  the 
Greeks  the  love  of  knowledge  was  stronger  than  any  instinct  of 
monopoly;  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  with  it  the  desire  to 
impart  it,  and  in  giving  to  others  they  received  again  their  own 
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with  usury.     No  people  was  ever  less  detached  from  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life,  less  insensible  to  outward  utility;  yet  they 
regarded  prosperity  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.     The  unquiet 
spirit  of  gain  did  not  take  possession  of  their  souls.     Shrewd 
traders  and  merchants,  they  were  yet  idealists.     They  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  higher  and  distinctively  human  aims  which 
give  life  its  significance.     The  Greek  states  did  not,  indeed,  all 
in  equal  measure  grasp  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  aim.     In  Corinth  and  ^gina,  where  the 
Semitic  instinct  for  trade  was  dominant,  the  distinction  between 
the  material  means  and  the  moral  or  intellectual  ends  was  not 
apprehended  with  the  same  sureness  or  so  decisively  translated 
into  action  as  at  Athens.     Still  the  fact  remains  that  Greece 
was  aware  of  the  ideal  ends  of  life;  Phoenicia  was  not.     And 
so  political  science,  ignored  by  the  Phoenicians,  became  to  the 
Greeks  the  highest  of  the  practical  sciences,  the  science  of  man, 
not  as  a  trader,  but  as  a  man,  fulfilling  his  function  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  social  organism,  and  living  with  all  the  fullness  of 
life.     Aristotle  speaks  of  the  state  as  existing  not  "  for  the 
sake  of  mere  life,  but  of  the  noble  life  " ;  and,  tho  the  formula 
is  his  own  and  bears  a  philosophic  stamp,  he  was  but  following 
the  guidance  of  educated  thought  and  deepening  a  popular  con- 
viction.    Granted   that   certain   external   conditions   must   be 
satisfied  and  material  wants  supplied,  the  true  aim  of  civic 
existence  still  lies  beyond.     The  state  was  felt  to  be  no  mere 
mechanism  for  the  getting  of  wealth ;  its  function  was  to  build 
up  character  and  intellect,  to  unfold  the  powers  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  head,  to  provide  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
human  personality  in  its  manifold  activities.     An  Athenian 
could  have  said  with  Burke:  "  The  state  is  a  partnership  in  all 
science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection."     The 
Greek  orators  are  animated  by  the  same  conception.     Demos- 
thenes never  wearies  of  insisting  on  the  moral  basis  of  national 
greatness.     Wealth,  population,  armies,  fleets,  all  the  material 
elements  of  strength,  if  disjoined  from  the  nobler  sources  of 
civic  inspiration,  become  "  useless,  ineffectual,  unavailing." 

Phoenicia  remains  a  lasting  witness  to  the  instability  of  power 
resting  on  a  pure  commercial  basis  and  unsustained  by  any  lofty 
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or  aspiring  aims.  No  more  striking  contrast  can  be  drawn 
than  that  between  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonizations.  The 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  studded  with  prosperous 
Phoenician  settlements.  From  the  Phoenicians  the  Greeks 
learned  all  the  rudiments  of  the  colonizing  art.  But  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies  were  as  a  rule  little  more  than  trading  stations 
and  commercial  depots  planted  along  the  great  international 
routes,  paying  over,  in  some  cases,  to  the  mother  city  a  portion 
of  their  commercial  revenues,  but  owning  no  real  allegiance, 
and  not  infrequently  detached  in  sentiment.  Nor  did  they 
show  much  power  of  self-government  or  any  aptitude  for  enter- 
ing into  political  union  with  others.  To  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  native  populations  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  and 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  neighboring  tribes  with  a  view  to 
profit,  was  their  chief  endeavor.  Carthage,  indeed,  the  greatest 
of  Phoenician  colonies,  aspired  to  become  a  conquering  city, 
but  her  projects  of  territorial  ambition  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Spain  were  precisely  the  occasion  of  her  downfall.  The  Greek 
colonies,  tho  the  motive  of  their  founding  was  in  some  few  in- 
star  :es  commercial,  satisfied  other  than  commercial  needs;  the 
ties  of  Hellenism  and  kinship  were  never  forgotten  in  these 
independent  and  self-governing  communities.  Under  various 
and  shifting  conditions  they  worked  out  all  manner  of  fruitful 
experiments  in  social  and  political  organization.  They  became 
the  homes  of  freedom,  centers  and  agencies  of  every  civilizing 
movement;  and  not  the  least  part  of  their  title  to  gratitude  is 
the  large  share  they  can  claim  in  the  literature  and  art  that 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  Europe. 

I  have  lately  spent  several  months  in  that  enchanted  island 
of  Sicily,  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  battle- 
ground of  southern  Europe,  swept  by  a  long  succession  of 
conquering  races.  There  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  confronted 
one  another  for  centuries.  At  certain  critical  moments  of  his- 
tory Phoenicia  threatened  to  engulf  our  Western  civilization. 
Yet  to-day,  go  where  we  may  thru  the  island,  it  is  Greece  that 
speaks  to  us,  in  her  theaters  and  temples,  in  her  ruined  columns 
and  along  deserted  shores.  The  voice  of  Greek  poets,  Greek 
philosophers  and  historians,  who  lived  or  died  there,  is  still 
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heard  in  the  undying  pages  of  the  past.  As  for  Phoenicia,  in 
Sicily  as  elsewhere,  her  memorial  has  perished  with  her.  In 
her  day  she  did  some  humble,  tho  real,  service  to  mankind  in 
helping,  with  a  reluctant  hand,  a  more  gifted  people  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  and  in  teaching  them  the  lesser  arts  and  crafts. 
But  she  herself  has  passed  away,  with  all  her  wealth,  as  was- 
•  foretold  by  Ezekiel  in  his  doom  of  Tyre,  and  the  vestiges  of  her 
that  remain  have  only  an  antiquarian,  not  a  human,  interest. 

In  the  Greek  way  of  regarding  private  luxury  we  have  a  simi- 
lar note  of  idealism  to  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Money  lavished  on  purely  personal  enjoyment  was  counted  vul- 
gar, Oriental,  inhuman.  It  was  an  offense  against  good  taste, 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  measure  and  self-restraint,  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  individual  on  his  selfish  side.  It  implied  a  failure 
to  discern  the  true  ends  which  make  social  existence  desirable. 
The  famous  saying  of  Pericles :  "  We  are  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful, but  without  extravagance  "  {q)iXoHa\ov^ey  yap  /xer'  avre- 
Xeiai)  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Periclean  age.  Refinement  and  simplicity,  that  was  the  ideal 
union.  Mere  economy  had  no  attraction  for  a  Greek,  the  real 
question  being  not  the  amount  you  spend,  but  the  occasion  of 
the  outlay  and  the  end  in  view.  As  for  meanness,  it  was 
viewed  with  special  disfavor.  You  may  recall  the  man  in  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  (IV:  2),  who,  having  spent  liberally  on  a  fitting 
object,  then  spoils  the  whole  effect  for  the  sake  of  a  trifle 
(fV  fxixpcp  TO  xaXov  ocTtoXei).  But,  of  all  forms  of  mean- 
ness, the  worst  was  that  which  was  combined  with  display,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  a  fragment  of  a  comic  poet, 
where  an  economical  person  boasts  that  he  had  invited  his 
guests  to  a  wedding  breakfast  on  the  express  understanding 
that  they  were  each  to  bring  his  own  food.  Large  outlay  on 
rare  and  interesting  occasions  even  in  private  life  meets  with 
approval  from  Aristotle,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristically 
Greek  features  in  his  description  of  such  justifiable  outlay  is 
that  not  only  is  the  outlay  on  the  great  scale,  it  is  also  in  the 
grand  manner.  The  total  efifect  is  impressive;  it  depends  not 
on  the  amount  expended,  but  on  a  certain  harmonious  and  ses- 
thetic  quality   that   affects   the   imagination.     As   a   rule,    of 
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course,  great  outlay,  according  to  the  old  ideal  of  Periclean 
Athens,  ought  to  be  limited  to  public  objects.  In  the  next 
generation  Demosthenes  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  lost  sim- 
plicity of  private  life.  In  earlier  Athens,  he  says,  the  houses 
of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  differed  in  no  way  from  those  of 
the  ordinary  citizen,  while  the  public  buildings  and  temples 
were  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  that  no  future 
ages  could  surpass.  The  vast  sums  spent  on  the  Parthenon 
and  other  edifices  have,  indeed,  been  criticised  by  some  modern 
economists  as  so  much  wealth  locked  up  in  bricks  and  mortar — 
as  unproductive  expenditure  which  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
Athens.  From  the  narrow  financial  point  of  view  it  may  be 
difficult  to  justify  such  expenditure.  But,  if  we  try  to  look  at  it 
in  the  Athenian  spirit,  is  there  not  much  to  be  said  in  its  defense  ? 
Simplicity  in  the  home,  splendor  in  the  city — that  was  the 
principle.  To  spend  largely  on  our  private  selves,  on  our  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  was  luxury,  and  culpable  luxury.  To  incur 
great  outlay  for  worthy  objects  which  transcend  self  and  min- 
ister to  the  enjoyment  of  the  community  was  praiseworthy 
munificence.  The  individual  man  and  his  material  surround- 
ings passed  away;  the  city  was  the  enduring  reality;  it  was  in 
some  sense  a  spiritual  fabric,  the  embodiment  of  the  people's 
nobler  aspirations,  of  their  higher,  their  collective  self.  All 
the  efforts  of  art  might  worthily  be  expended  in  its  service; 
that  wealth  was  not  wasted  which  added  to  its  beauty  and  dig- 
nity and  inspired  in  the  citizens  a  passionate  and  admiring  at- 
tachment. Here,  again,  the  Athenians  look  beyond  material 
interest  or  profit,  and  estimate  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation 
to  ideal  ends,  which  are  above  the  world  of  sense. 

This  conviction  that  the  things  of  the  mind  have  a  worth,  an 
inherent  dignity,  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money, 
is  at  the  root  of  many  Greek  ideas  on  education.  If  we  would 
pursue  knowledge  aright,  we  must  love  it  disinterestedly. 
Even  learning  may  be  followed  in  the  spirit  of  a  shopkeeper, 
and  the  intellectual  vulgarity  thus  fostered  is  more  ignoble  than 
the  frank  avowal  of  money-getting  as  in  itself  the  end.  Noth- 
ing is  so  truly  degrading  as  the  intrusion  of  lower  and  mer- 
cenary motives  into  the  sphere  of  the  higher  activities.     Plato 
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(in  the  Lazvs,  I.,  page  644),  distinguishes  between  the  educa- 
tion which  aims  only  at  outward  and  worldly  success  and  the 
true,  the  liberal  education  which  fits  men  for  perfect  citizenship : 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  education  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  of  that 
other  education  in  virtue  from  youth  upward,  which  nial<es  a  man  eagerly 
pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship.  This  is  the  only  education  which 
upon  our  view  deserves  the  name  ;  that  other  sort  of  training  which  aims 
at  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  mere  cleverness  apart 
from  intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  and  illiberal,  and  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  education  at  ail. 

The  superior  value  of  leisure  in  the  Hellenic  scheme  of  life 
as  compared  with  work  connects  itjelf  with  this  high  ideal  of 
citizenship.  Leisure  is  the  Hellenic  starting  point,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  citizen,  the  prerogative  of  freemen.  With- 
out leisure  there  is  no  freedom.  "  We  work,"  says  Aristotle, 
"  in  order  that  we  may  have  leisure."  At  first  sight  this  may 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  schoolboy  view  of  the  working 
term  as  being  of  the  nature  of  an  interruption,  an  infelicitous 
break,  in  the  holidays.  But  leisure  to  the  Greek  thinker  means 
not  the  opposite  of  activity — for  activity  is  of  the  essence  of  life 
— but  a  special  form  of  activity;  an  activity  not  evoked  by  ex- 
ternal needs,  but  free,  spontaneous,  and  delightful;  an  ordered 
energy  which  stimulates  all  the  vital  and  the  mental  powers. 
It  is  an  energy  strenuous  and  productive,  released  from  the 
bondage  of  mechanical  routine,  and  satisfying  at  once  the  in- 
stinct for  conduct,  the  instinct  for  knowledge,  and  the  instinct 
for  beauty.  Hence  the  organized  enjoyment  of  leisure  was 
elevated  by  the  Greeks  into  a  national  art,  and  associated  with 
religion  and  politics.  The  games,  the  festivals,  the  dramatic 
performances  provided  the  community  with  a  refined  recreation 
which  was  the  birthright  and  privilege  of  all.  Greek  leisure, 
then,  was  not  idleness.  With  the  more  finely  endowed  natures 
it  led  to  philosophy.  There  is  a  passage  in  Plato's  Symposium 
(page  173)  where  Apollodorus,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  is  speak- 
ing of  his  love  of  philosophic  conversation  :  "  But  when  I  hear 
other  discourses,  especially  those  of  rich  men  and  traders,  they 
are  irksome  to  me.  I  pity  you  who  are  my  companions,  be- 
cause you  always  think  that  you  are  hard  at  work  when  you  are 
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really  doing  nothing."  So  the  mere  money-maker  is  the  idler; 
it  is  he  who  is  engaged  in  unproductive  labor.  The  *'  lover  of 
wisdom  "  is  the  true  worker;  he  consecrates  his  leisure  to  ends 
that  are  human  and  delightful.  It  was  only  in  the  decay  of 
civic  life  when  thought  was  divorced  from  action,  and  clois- 
tered learning  had  become  the  fashion  of  a  few,  that  axokrj 
or  leisure  came  to  denote  a  busy  trifling,  and  the  adjective 
^'  scholastic  "  was  accepted  as  equivalent  to  "  pedantic." 

With  the  ideal  view  of  leisure  went  a  corresponding  ideal 
conception  of  friendship.  The  intellectual  employment  of 
leisure  consisted  mainly  in  oral  discussion  on  the  deeper  prob-' 
lems  of  human  life.  Only  thru  the  strife  of  conversation  and 
the  kindling  contact  of  mind  with  mind  could  truth  be  elicited. 
An  atmosphere  of  intimacy  was  the  first  condition  of  disinter- 
ested learning.  Friendship  and  philosophy  were  linked  to- 
gether in  inseparable  union,  and  perfect  friendship  became  in 
itself  a  mode  of  mental  illumination.  A  man's  ''  wits  and 
imderstanding,"  says  Bacon,  "  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the 
communicating  and  discoursing  with  another."  Friendship 
^'  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding  out  of  darkness  and 
confusion  of  thoughts."  That  is  a  genuine  Hellenic  sentiment. 
The  friendships  of  Greece  are  still  proverbial ;  and  so  important 
a  factor  did  friendship  form  in  social  intercourse,  especially 
when  the  loss  of  freedom  had  robbed  politics  of  its  chief 
interest,  that  the  rules  to  be  found  in  the  later  Greek  writers  for 
the  making  of  friends  are  as  numerous  as  the  modern  prescrip- 
tions for  making  happy  marriages.  Such  phrases  as  ''  he  who 
has  friends  has  no  friend"  (Diogenes  Laertius,  V:  21)  point 
to  the  high  demands  implied  in  perfect  friendship.  The  friend- 
ship between  good  men,  as  sketched  by  Aristotle  {Ethics,  IX : 
esp.  ch.  8-9),  glows  with  an  eloquence  which  surprises  us  in  a 
writer  so  studiously  quiet  in  tone,  and  deserves  to  stand  beside 
the  impassioned  chapter  {Ethics,  X :  7)  describing  the  bliss  of 
philosophic  speculation.  Friendship,  he  tells  us,  is  realized  in 
that  partnership  of  speech  and  thought  in  which  the  distinctive 
life  of  man  consists,  a  life  that  is  social,  not  merely  gregarious 
— "  that  is  what  living  together  means;  it  is  not  as  with  cattle 
herding  on  the  same  spot."     To  know  that  you  have  a  good 
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man  as  your  friend  quickens  the  play  of  vital  energy;  it  pro- 
motes the  vivid  consciousness  of  life  which  is  the  essence  of 
happiness.  Your  friend  is  different  from  you  and  yet  identi- 
fied with  you,  and  in  the  spectacle  of  his  noble  actions  and  the 
sympathetic  sense  of  his  existence  your  own  sense  of  person- 
ality is  ennobled.  It  is  even  a  friend's  privilege  to  give  up 
wealth,  station,  life  itself,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  and  so 
achieve  the  true  self-love,  realizing  his  higher  self  thru  self- 
sacrifice.  '*  He  will  prefer,"  says  Aristotle,  "  the  intense  joy 
of  a  brief  moment  to  the  feeble  satisfaction  of  an  age,  one  glori- 
ous year  of  life  to  many  years  of  trivial  existence,  one  great 
and  glorious  deed  to  many  insignificant  actions  "  (Ethics,  IX : 
8,  §  9).  Friendship  is  for  Aristotle  the  glorified  form  of 
human  intercourse. 

I  leave  it  to  you,  my  audience,  to  apply  to  our  professional 
work  the  text  of  my  discourse.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that 
these  Greek  ideals,  just  as  they  stand,  can  be  transferred  to  our 
own  age  and  country.  In  many  points  of  detail  the  Greek  way 
cannot  be  our  way.  Some  lines  of  necessary  divergence  will  at 
once  have  occurred  to  you  while  I  have  been  speaking.  Under 
the  stress  of  our  industrial  life  the  principles  here  indicated  will 
need  adjustment,  adaptation,  limitation.  But  the  principles 
themselves  are,  I  would  submit,  profoundly  and  permanently 
true.  And,  in  the  task  of  education,  perhaps,  as  much  as  in 
any  department  of  civic  life,  we  need  a  reminder  that  there  are 
certain  ideals  of  character,  certain  paramount  ends  of  conduct, 
which  should  underlie  and  determine  all  our  efforts.  We  are 
tempted,  perhaps,  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  machinery  of  education, 
on  the  subjects  of  instruction,  on  the  direct  mercantile  results 
of  our  system,  on  our  own  immediate  ends  as  the  teachers  of 
this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge.  But  sometimes  we  may  do 
well  to  test  and  revise  our  standards;  to  ask  ourselves  what, 
after  all,  we  are  aiming  at,  what  kind  of  human  being  we  desire 
to  produce.  In  the  letters  of  a  schoolmaster  who  exercised  an 
inspiring  influence  on  many  pupils  I  find  the  hope  expressed, 
"  that  before  my  time  is  out  I  may  rejoice  in  having  turned  out 
of  my  pupil-room  perhaps  one  brave  soldier,  or  one  wise  his- 
torian, or  one  generous  legislator,  or  one  patient  missionary.'* 
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Not  an  unworthy  hope,  I  think,  for  any  of  us.  And  how  much 
it  means !  Success  of  this  kind  implies  an  ideal  in  the  teacher's 
mind  of  what  a  man  and  a  citizen  ought  to  be,  and  a  worthy 
conception  of  what  constitutes  national  well-being. 

It  was  part  of  the  beneficent  function  of  Greece  to  emphasize 
this  idea.  The  Greeks,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  introduced  a 
humanizing  and  expansive  conception  into  the  one-sidedness  of 
earlier  civilizations.  They  had  a  perception  of  what  Isaiah 
calls  "  the  things  by  which  men  live."  They  knew  that  "  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  that  livelihood  is  not  life,  that 
mere  wealth  is  not  well-being.  The  satisfaction  of  material 
wants  is  not  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The  wealth  of 
nations,  like  the  happiness  of  individuals,  has  its  source  deeper 
than  in  the  accumulation  of  riches  or  the  expansion  of  com-^ 
merce.  The  true  value  of  the  goods  of  life  is  determined  by 
the  sense  of  life  as  a  whole,  and  by  their  relation  to  the  higher 
and  distinctively  human  ends  of  existence.  All  this  may  be 
called  idealism.  The  breath  of  poetry  here  touches  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  disengaging  the  things  of  the  mind  from  the 
things  of  sense.  It  is  partly  poetry,  partly  philosophy,  for  the 
Hellenic  people  felt  by  a  poetic  instinct  truths  which  their 
philosophers  arrived  at  by  reflection  and  analysis.  It  was  these 
truths  that  gave  meaning  and  reality  to  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Greeks,  to  their  institutions,  their  external  surround- 
ings, their  recreations,  their  sense  of  the  worth  of  human  per- 
sonality and  human  fellowship,  so  that  the  practical  world  was 
for  them  lit  up  by  an  imaginative  ideal. 

S.   H.   Butcher 

University  of  Edinburgh 


IV 

THE   SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHER   OF 
ENGLISH ' 

You  have  asked  me  to  demonstrate  the  dignity  of  my  call- 
ing, to  discuss  the  relative  usefulness  and  respectability  of  a 
position  as  teacher  of  English  in  a  secondary  school  and  a  cor- 
responding position  in  a  higher  institution.  Doubtless  you 
will  assume  at  the  outset  that  I  advocate  the  former  either  be- 
cause I  cannot  command  the  latter,  or  because,  like  the  con- 
tented caterpillar  who  did  not  want  to  be  a  butterfly,  I  have  an 
earth-loving  soul.  And  I  assume  that  many  of  you  have 
already  determined  your  course  in  life,  and  will  listen  but  out 
of  curiosity,  as  to  one  maintaining  the  parity  of  silver  and  gold, 
or  the  superior  advantages  of  abject  poverty.  These  condi- 
tions I  accept,  tho  they  are  peculiarly  hard,  since  I  have  pre- 
pared, not  a  polite  essay,  but  a  plain,  heart-to-heart  talk,  with  a 
purpose  deeper  than  that  of  simply  entertaining. 

College,  or  high  school :  which  shall  it  be  ?  Imagine,  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  decision  has  not  been  reached;  that,  with 
truth-loving  minds,  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  two  ways.  If 
our  choice  be  unwise,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  turn  back 
later  on,  or  take  some  cross-path  thru  the  fields;  yet  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  decision  must  be  final.  Let  us  consider,  then, 
with  great  care,  weighing  the  advantages,  counting  the  outlay, 
estimating  the  return  in  happiness  and  good  to  self  and  to  the 
world. 

This  is  the  commercial  era.  America  is  no  Utopia.  It 
has  a  currency;  its  merchants  keep  ledgers.  Necessities  do 
not  grow  on  every  branch,  much  less  the  luxuries.  Whatever 
our  dream  of  the  higher  life,  whatever  the  star  we  may  hitch 
our  wagon  to,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  remember  that  we 
need  three  meals  a  day, — whether  in  college  or  high  school, — 

'  Read  before  the  English  Club  of  Yale  University. 
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and  clothes  to  wear,  and  books,  and  lectures,  and  music.  By 
our  very  training  we  have  acquired  an  unfortunate  taste  f(;r 
good  things  that  cost  money.  Without  shame,  then,  let  us  first 
view  the  matter  from  the  purely  financial  standpoint. 

Employment  usually  precedes  the  salary  check.  But  the 
supply  of  teachers  exceeds  the  demand.  Agencies  flourish  be- 
cause of  it.  There  are  few  more  pathetic  sights  than  an 
agency's  books  at  the  end  of  a  season — pathetic,  I  mean,  to  the 
remnants,  who  look  forward  but  to  the  bargain  counter,  or  the 
large  room  where  "parcels  uncalled  for  "  are  stored.  And  it 
is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  since  high  schools  outnumber  colleges, 
the  high-school  field  offers  better  chances  of  employment,  par- 
ticularly to  you  who,  presumably,  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
average  school  board,  an  unusually  choice  commodity.  More- 
over, in  the  high-school  world  there  is  greater  fluctuation — in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  to  many  teaching  is  but  a  necessary 
evil,  to  be  cast  aside  whenever  a  pleasanter  vocation  offers  itself; 
and,  in  part,  I  presume,  to  the  unreasonableness  of  man,  who, 
when  he  chooses  a  mate,  shuns  the  loftier  heights  of  womanly 
intelligence,  yet  occasionally  does  not  object  to  the  moderate 
intellect  supposed  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  cope  with  college  pre- 
paratory work.  But  let  the  causes  be  what  they  will,  the 
fluctuation  is  a  fact.  A  teacher  of  ability  is  pretty  sure  to  creep 
in  somewhere,  and,  provided  he  has  business  sagacity,  usually 
rises  to  his  proper  level,  or  above  it.  On  the  other  hand,  before 
securing  a  position  in  a  college,  one  must  wait  for  a  special  act 
of  Providence.  Even  were  the  chances  of  employment  equal 
in  the  two  fields,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  difference  in  re- 
muneration is  largely  fancied.  Take  from  the  colleges  ten  or 
twelve,  and  you  will  find  in  the  remaining  institutions  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  receive  less  than  other  scores  who  hold 
positions  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  contrary  to  tradition, 
I  admit,  but  changes  come  so  rapidly  nowadays  that  traditions 
count  for  little. 

Well,  what  of  it?  I  fancy  you  are  saying.  Were  college 
salaries  half  as  large,  there  is  full  compensation  in  respecta- 
bility, tone,  social  standing — call  it  what  you  please — rarely 
granted  the  high-school  teacher.     As  college  instructor  I  can 
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hold  my  head  higher,  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere;  in  short,  be  a 
little  less  like  other  men. 

Most  of  us  have  a  pardonable  weakness  for  pink  clouds  and 
halos.  It  is  quite  natural  that  one  should  desire  to  stand  well 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-beings.  And  quite  true  it  is  that  the 
high-school  teacher  does  not  plow  a  deep  furrow  in  the  social 
world.  He  is  not  conspicuous  at  golf  teas.  Rarely  is  he  a 
clubman.  He  is  not  always  comfortable  in  evening  dress.  He 
is  apt  to  be  shoppy  in  conversation;  or,  more  often,  is  as  dumb 
as  an  oyster — not  a  normal  oyster,  but  one  that  has  been  rolled 
in  crayon  dust  till  its  social  instinct  is  well  smothered.  For- 
ever associating  with  youthful  minds,  forever  pouring  in  small 
intelligence  or  corkscrewing  it  out  by  schoolroom  craft,  he  is 
out  of  his  element  when  cast  among  giant  intellects.  The 
change  from  Lilliput  to  Brobdingnag  is  too  severe.  If  he 
shine  at  all,  perhaps  it  is  on  an  evening  when  he  wanders  about 
a  drawing  room  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  portraits 
of  celebrities,  and  writes  down  their  names  on  a  specially  num- 
bered card;  or  meekly  submits  to  similar  tortures  introduced  by 
the  dear  hostess,  who  congratulates  herself  that,  by  turning  her 
parlor  into  a  schoolroom  or  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  she  has 
taken  the  thirty-second  degree  in  social  achievement :  the  suc- 
cessful entertaining  of  school-teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  lengthy  digression  at  this  point,  but  my  best  friends  tell 
me  that  I  am  far  from  agreeable  when  discussing  verbarium, 
and  picture  enigmas,  and  donkey  parties,  and  book  parties,  and 
other  similar  inventions  of  the — -Ladies'  home  journal. 

No,  not  every  parlor  is  open  to  every  teacher,  and  where  he 
may  gain  entrance  it  frequently  happens  that  he  receives  little 
and  gives  little.  There  are  too  many  of  him  to  make  him  valu- 
able because  rare.  He  weareth  not  the  dignified  mantle  of  an 
ancient  institution,  hath  no  "  open  sesame,"  no  artificial  value. 
He  is  too  near,  too  approachable,  too  common,  for  large  social 
success.  But,  after  all,  society  that  is  worth  while  is  not 
wholly  inaccessible.  The  demand  for  agreeable  intelligence  is 
always  brisk,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any  pro- 
fession that  is  respectable.  If  clever,  intellectual,  agreeable 
in  bearing,  decent  in  dress,  no  doubt  one  will  be  welcomed  by 
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others  of  the  same  excellence.  If  but  an  intellectual  stick,  he  is 
not  wanted,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  profession  is  one 
that  may,  under  certain  conditions,  give  a  distaste  for  all  social 
functions.  We  high-school  teachers  are  perpetually  tired. 
Our  work  is  never  done.  The  springs  of  youthful  ignorance 
are  never  failing,  and  we  bail  with  shallow  spoons.  Nothing 
short  of  Dean  Swift's  "  modest  proposal  "  will  ever  bring  us 
rest.  Just  as  the  business  man  may  allow  worries  to  master 
him,  so  may  the  teacher  allow  his  strength  to  be  overtaxed,  his 
mind  to  become  a  treadmill,  his  disposition  critical,  caustic. 
Every  profession  has  its  annoyances,  tends  to  smother  the  indi- 
vidual. But  a  man  may  remain  a  man  regardless  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  or  he  may  allow  his  profession  to  swallow  him  up. 

Still  following  the  ascending  spiral,  which  began  with  a  com- 
mercial consideration  and  progressed  to  a  social  consideration, 
let  us  go  higher  up. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  instructor  in  English  who  is  con- 
tent with  merely  imparting  knowledge  over  the  schoolroom 
desk.  We  all  feel,  I  trust,  a  desire  to  grow  intellectually,  to 
probe  more  deeply  the  problems  of  life,  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men,  as  preserved  in 
literature.  More  than  this,  I  cannot  understand  how  one  can 
for  years  study  literature  and  teach  it  without  eventually  feel- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  create^ — produce  something  which  others 
may  care  to  read.  Without  this  fire  in  his  blood,  how  can  he 
hope  to  kindle  the  flame  in  others  ?  If  without  it,  I  fear  that  to 
him  the  study  of  literature  means  but  the  study  of  ethics  or  his- 
tory or  thought,  without  regard  to  the  divine  art  of  literary 
expression.  Is  there  opportunity  for  growth  in  these  direc- 
tions, or  is  the  daily  grind  so  wearying  that  the  teacher  becomes 
eventually  a  beast  of  burden,  a  small  cogwheel  in  the  intricate 
educational  machine  ? 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  answer  to  such  a  query.  For 
there  are  schools  and  schools,  teachers  and  other  teachers.  One 
thing,  however,  is  absolute :  one  who  makes  his  school  work  an 
afterthought,  a  means  of  livelihood  while  his  best  energies  are 
bestowed  on  something  else,  is  no  credit  to  the  profession.     He 
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should  make  way  for  those  more  devoted  to  the  service.  The 
average  teacher,  if  faithful,  finds  little  time  for  scholarly  re- 
search. To  work  on  Saturday  is  apt  to  bring  bad  luck.  It  is 
wicked  to  work  on  Sunday.  And  to  spend  the  hot  summer 
months  when  one  should  be  out  to  pasture  in  wearily  plodding 
between  the  same  old  shafts  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom.  No, 
the  high  school  is  a  poor  retreat  for  the  literary  scholar,  and  I 
might  add  that  the  simon-pure  scholar — the  scholar  who  is 
nothing  more — is  a  poor  gift  to  bestow  on  any  institution.  For 
a  moderate  amount  of  reading  and  study  there  is  ample  time,  I 
think,  and  one  who  is  truly  a  book-lover  will  find  it  here  as  in 
other  professions. 

In  regard  to  creative  work,  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging, 
it  seems  to  me,  tho  I  have  no  tangible  proof — no  "  literary  re- 
mains " — to  which  to  point.  I  have  often  thought  what  a  tre- 
mendous strain  it  would  be  to  one's  moral  nature  were  he  sud- 
denly transferred  to  another  world  where  antecedents  were  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  there  asked  to  narrate  his  achievements. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  beforehand  just  what  one  would  do  under  such 
circumstances,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  I  might  palm  myself  off 
as  a  Thackeray,  and  a  Tennyson,  and — yes,  while  we're  about 
it — Hawthorne,  too,  all  rolled  into  one;  truly,  an  incongruous 
yet  glorious  miracle.  But  then  what  if  suddenly  Truth  should 
overtake  you  and  reveal  that  the  most  you  can  claim  is  a  thin 
volume  still  wandering  about  from  publisher  to  publisher,  an 
admirable  example  of  perpetual  motion,  nothing  more.  I  take 
it  I  am  no  exception  to  the  rule :  English  teachers  are  seldom 
successful  as  writers.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  individual  rather  than  of  the  calling.  For, 
broadly  speaking,  English  instruction  consists  first  of  so  pre- 
senting masterpieces  to  the  young  that  they  comprehend,  feel 
the  thought,  the  emotion,  and  appreciate  the  art  with  which  the 
authors  express  themselves;  second,  it  consists  of  teaching  the 
pupil  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions  in  strong, 
agreeable  langnage.  The  teacher  must  lead  the  way.  Chang- 
ing the  metaphor,  he  is  the  source  higher  than  which  the  class- 
room fountain  will  seldom  rise.  He  must  know  the  master- 
pieces by  heart,   he  must   appreciate  them,   and   understand 
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thoroly  the  methods,  the  devices,  by  which  artistic  effects  are 
produced.  He  must  learn  to  talk  about  books  in  language  that 
is  clear  and  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind.  He  must  learn 
the  art  of  questioning.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fairly 
good  preliminary  drill  for  one  who  would  create.  Then  there 
is  the  second  task,  the  teaching  of  composition,  involving 
exercises 

"  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallambrosa," 

and  resembling  the  pygmies  in  more  ways  than  one.  There  are 
days  when  I  feel  sure  that  the  exercises  I  have  corrected  during 
the  past  ten  years  would,  if  pinned  together  by  the  assiduous 
statistician  who  usually  attends  to  such  matters,  reach  thrice 
around  the  universe,  with  enough  left  over  to  make  a  handsome 
kite-tail.  No  one  comes  quite  so  near  to  comprehending  in- 
finity as  the  English  teacher.  This,  however,  is  a  Friday-night 
view  of  the  matter.  The  teacher  who  conscientiously  examines 
his  pupil's  work,  judiciously  noting  errors,  explaining  how  by 
a  little  twist  here  or  a  more  carefully  selected  word  there  a  sen- 
tence may  become  alive  with  power  and  grace — that  teacher, 
provided  he  live  thru  it,  should  soon  acquire  unusual  facility  in 
expression,  a  simplicity  and  directness  not  easily  attained  in 
any  other  way.  Yet,  after  all,  language  is  but  the  symbol  of 
thought.  The  author  must  have  something  to  say  before  he 
can  say  it.  And  genius  is  heaven-born,  not  to  be  acquired  by 
following  a  given  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  genius  cannot  be 
smothered.  If  the  English  teacher  have  it  in  him,  nothing  in 
his  work  can  kill  it.  Rather  do  I  believe  that  such  a  genius 
soon  discovers  in  the  daily  recitations  and  in  inky  themes  a  mine 
extremely  rich.  He  will  learn  to  creep  very  close  to  the  youth- 
ful heart  and  soul ;  he  will  gain  rare  acquaintance  with  human 
nature;  he  will  experience  mental  and  moral  growth.  And  if 
the  teacher  lack  the  genius  which  seeks  expression  in  literary 
production,  it  may  be  that  he  will  find  consolation  in  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  is  the  means  of  inspiring  others  to  a  success  to 
him  unattainable. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  say  all  that  is  in  my  mind  regarding 
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this  matter,  much  less  formulate  it.  This  will  have  to  do : 
First,  there  is  nothing  in  high-school  work  necessarily  distaste- 
ful or  deadening  to  the  book-lover  or  to  one  who  has  a  passion 
for  composition;  second,  one  who  is  not  a  lover  both  of  books 
and  of  composition  cannot  make  the  ideal  teacher  in  high  school 
— or  elsewhere,  I  might  add;  third,  even  tho  thru  his  work  both 
these  passions  should  be  lost — to  my  mind  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility— there  is  a  definite  and  sufficient  compensation. 

This  thought  leads  to  the  apex  of  the  spiral.  Here,  in  a 
purer  air,  with  a  broader  view,  we  must  make  the  final  survey. 
The  college,  or  the  high  school :  forgetting  self  entirely,  which 
field  offers  the  better  opportunity  for  service  to  others?  In 
which  field  can  you  make  your  life  tell  for  most?  Where  are 
you  needed  ? 

I  like  to  think  of  English  work  as  a  line  of  battle  reaching 
from  kindergarten  on  thru  the  university,  a  force  contending 
not  so  much  with  ignorance  as  with  lack  of  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  beautiful  and  true.  Mathematics,  history,  sciences, 
the  languages — these  do  the  solid  preliminary  work,  training 
the  intellect,  imparting  knowledge ;  but  to  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish almost  entirely  is  intrusted  the  higher  work  of  developing 
the  art-loving,  aesthetic  side  of  nature.  He  trains  not  intellect 
alone,  but  heart  and  soul.  It  is  a  noble  calling,  perhaps  the 
highest  commission  in  all  education.  That  there  is  great  need 
of  this  refining  influence  is  hardly  worth  demonstrating,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  enter  deeply  into  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  need.  We  all  understand  pretty  well  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  culture  and  morals  by  easily  acquired  wealth.  I 
question  whether  we  do  all  realize  what  it  means  to  a  nation  to 
assimilate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  of  small  capacity. 
It  is  a  tremendous  strain.  Perhaps  these  two  conditions  alone 
explain  why  public  morals  and  public  taste  are  at  present  ex- 
ceedingly low.  The  springing  up  of  libraries  all  over  our  land 
is  indeed  an  encouraging  sign;  yet  they  can  hardly  make  one 
forget  the  popularity  of  Daznd  Harnm  and  The  sorrozifs  of 
Satan.  It  would  be  unpardonable  heresy,  I  presume,  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  these  libraries,  where  are  displayed  temptingly 
the  good  and  the  bad  indiscriminately :  the  coarse,  almost  in- 
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decent  society  novel  for  the  sixteen-year-old  schoolgirl,  the  in- 
sipid juvenile  for  her  younger  sister.  Vaudeville  has  of  late  its 
literary  champions,  but  billboards  have  changed  complexion 
but  little  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  audiences,  more- 
over, which  greet  the  cheap  matinee  grow  younger  year 
by  year.  The  stage  caters  to  youth.  I  trust  I  am  no  pessi- 
mistic prude,  yet  it  seems  to  me  often  that  the  seeming  ad- 
vance toward  better  things  in  music  and  art  and  litera- 
ture is  not  wholly  genuine  and  durable,  but  resembles  rather  that 
hollow,  shoddy  sentiment  which  swept  the  country  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century;  that  society  covets  a  reputation  for 
culture  without  really  caring  to  possess  the  thing  itself.  Par- 
ticularly does  the  outlook  seem  a  gloomy  one  when  we  study 
the  younger  generation  as  seen  in  school,  in  the  library,  on  the 
streets,  and  in  places  of  amusement.  Our  young  men  and 
women  need  refining,  and  the  schoolroom  is  one  place  where 
influence  may  be  systematically  exerted.  There  is  opportunity, 
no  doubt,  for  successful  effort  all  along  the  line,  yet  nowhere 
else,  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  quite  the  opportunity  given  in  the 
high  school. 

In  the  lower  schools  the  boy  is  engaged,  for  the  most  part, 
in  mastering  primary  elements.  He  is  learning  to  read  and 
write  and  spell  and  calculate,  things  of  little  value  in  themselves. 
Yet  even  here,  if  the  course  in  literature  be  a  wise  one,  the  in- 
structor sympathetic,  much  may  be,  and  must  be,  accomplished. 
But  by  the  time  the  youth  reaches  the  high  school,  he  has 
matured  till  he  is  capable  of  receiving  strong,  abiding  impres- 
sions, and  he  must  receive  them  then;  he  must  be  wisely  di- 
rected. The  home  influence  weakens  alarmingly,  as  school 
life,  and  society,  and  the  great  world  about  him  with  which  he 
is  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  exert  their  influence.  His 
tastes  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  previous  to  becoming 
fixed  for  life.  The  man  within  him  is  making.  And  unfortu- 
nately at  this  critical  period  he  is  frequently  almost  unteachable. 
There  are  scores  of  distractions,  evil  influences.  His  memory, 
under  the  unusual  strain  of  many  new  studies,  weakens  per- 
ceptibly. His  imagination,  which  may  have  been  bright 
enough  during  childhood,  flickers  and  all  but  goes  out,  tho  it 
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may  recover  later  in  life.  He  grows  ashamed  to  talk  frankly^ 
and  scorns  sentiment;  he  no  longer  accepts  statements  without 
proof,  for  his  credulity  has  frequently  brought  him  into  ridicule. 
He  is  even  ashamed  of  goodness.  Yet  now,  now  when  most 
difficult  to  reach,  he  must  be  reached.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  till 
he  has  reached  college,  for  at  twenty  his  tastes,  good  or  evil, 
are  formed.  Moreover,  it  is  but  the  chosen  few  who  will  ever 
reach  the  university.  The  large  middle  class,  the  strength  and 
life  of  the  nation,  they  who  really  control  public  sentiment,  go 
from  high  school  directly  into  active  life.  The  colleges  may 
turn  out  here  and  there  a  leader,  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not 
come  under  university  training  at  all.  They  are  the  heritage 
of  lower  institutions. 

If,  then,  you  would  be  where  the  battle  is  thickest,  where 
complete  victory  never  comes,  yet  where  every  honest  blow 
counts  for  twenty;  if  you  are  ready  to  give  up  every  personal 
ambition,  should  it  become  necessary — give  up  ease  and  pleas- 
ure and  fame,  if  need  be,  and  lose  yourself  in  a  noble  course — 
there  is  a  place  waiting  for  you  in  the  high  school.  Come — 
if  you  dare ! 

Here  perhaps  I  should  stop,  for  my  plea  is  ended.  But  there 
is  something  more  on  my  mind — a  bit  of  grandfatherly  advice 
such  as  I  feel  justified  in  giving,  since  I  glory  in  extreme 
longevity  as  an  English  instructor.  I  am  over  ten,  you  must 
know,  quite  a  battle-scarred  veteran,  to  whom  you  should  listen 
with  the  respect  due  to  old  age. 

If  you  should  choose  the  secondary  school  rather  than  the 
college,  wait  a  year  or  two  before  attempting  to  revolutionize 
things.  Some  of  the  conditions  you  will  encounter  may  seem 
absolutely  intolerable  and  unnecessary.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
conditions  are  extremely  irritating,  some  of  them  quite  un- 
necessary; but  the  remedy  lies  not  in  revolution  so  much  as  in 
gradual  change.  You  may  start  in  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  mathematics,  for  instance,  and 
English;  that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  a  class  thru  geometry  and  a 
far  more  difficult  thing  to  enkindle  a  love  for  good  literature, 
since  it  is  easier  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty  than  it  is  to 
stir  the  emotions.     Yet  it  is  better  to  win  respect  for  your 
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branch  than  it  is  to  force  it.  There  may  be  two  sides  even  to 
this  question.  Remember,  too,  that  a  good  Irish  potato  is 
l>etter  than  a  poor  sweet  potato,  by  which  I  mean  that  a  good 
teacher  of  mathematics  is  better  than  a  poor  teacher  of  EngHsh. 
And  you  will  soon  find  that  iii  teaching  both  composition  and 
literature  the  English  instructor  has  a  double  burden,  in  no 
way  lightened  by  the  fact  that  classes  are  large,  the  teaching 
force  small,  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  wholly  inadequate 
for  producing  good  results.  But  keep  cool.  The  course  may 
"be  unavoidably  overcrowded.  It  may  be  that  others  are  well 
.aware  of  these  conditions.  It  may  be  that,  after  all,  things  are 
better  than  they  have  been,  and  that  changes  in  the  right  direc- 
tion are  going  on,  slowly  yet  surely.  Remember  that  the 
•course  in  literature  is  comparatively  new,  and  must  win  its  way 
to  full  recognition  by  years  of  gentle  insistence. 

Then  there  are  the  grammar  schools,  the  nether  millstone 
Avith  its  exceedingly  rough  surface.  If  they  would  only  stop 
•enriching  their  courses  and  go  back  to  the  wholesome  meat-and- 
potato  diet  of  years  ago !  If  they  would  but  teach  reading  and 
spelling  and  grammar — get  all  the  disagreeable  work  done  be- 
fore the  youngsters  come  to  you !  If  they  could  but  be  made 
to  see  the  beauty  of  a  symmetrical,  naturally  progressing  course 
reaching  from  primary  grade  up  thru  the  high  school,  without 
•any  unnecessary  repetition.  '  Whether  they  do  see  it  or  not, 
rest  assured  that  someone  else  has  pointed  it  out  to  them,  at 
least  once  a  year  during  the  past  decade.  They  will  come  into 
line  eventually;  give  them  but  time. 

If  the  nether  millstone  is  rough,  what  about  the  upper?  It 
■will  take  but  one  short  year — two  at  most — to  discover  that 
Ivcmhoe,  Silas  Marner,  The  vicar  of  Wakefield,  Book  II.  of 
Paradise  lost,  The  last  of  the  Mohicans,  all  present  a  fatal  diffi- 
•culty  to  one  meeting  mixed  classes.  It  may  be  that  you  seri- 
(  nsly  object  to  driving  innocent  minds  roughshod  thru  master- 
pieces that  are  impure.  You  will  wonder  if  the  wise  men  who 
made  the  selection  ever  read  these  works  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  girl  of  sixteen.  Or  it  may  be  that  of  the  hundred  seniors  with 
whom  you  are  studying  Burke  and  Macaulay,  not  more  than 
half  can,  by  any  method  known  to  you,  be  forced  into  even  a 
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fair  comprehension  of  the  subject-matter,  much  less  into  appre- 
ciation of  Burke  and  Macaulay.  School  economy  does  not  per- 
mit you  to  separate  the  brilliant  from  the  stupid.  You  will 
wonder  and  wonder  why  more  attractive,  less  difficult  master- 
pieces could  not  have  been  chosen.  But  perhaps  the  college 
authorities  have  already  heard  this  wail  many  times  before. 
Perhaps,  as  opportunity  presents  itself,  they  intend  to  simplify 
matters.  Perhaps,  too,  as  you  pass  thru  the  apprenticeship 
you  will  learn  how  to  handle  heavy  literature  with  dull  classes 
and  get,  not  the  best  results,  but  far  better  than  you  ever 
thought  possible.     At  any  rate,  be  patient. 

Finally,  there  are  the  college  entrance  examinations.  They 
are  nothing  to  be  longed  for  as  one  longs  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  are  nothing  to  be  associated  in  the 
mind  with  the  ancient  plagues.  They  lie  somewhere  in  be- 
tween, tho  slightly  nearer  one  extreme  than  the  other.  Believe 
me,  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  you  can  read  examination 
returns  with  no  outward  signs  of  violence,  even  tho  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  your  best  pupils,  those  whom  you  have  edu- 
cated up  to  the  Sentimental  Tommy  appreciation  of  a  correctly 
chosen  word,  a  nicely  turned  phrase,  are  conditioned,  and  some 
exasperating  youth — seemingly  lacking  all  literary  sense  and  as 
careless  of  accurate  expression  as  only  a  boy  can  be — goes  free. 
Of  course  it  demoralizes  the  class  to  have  such  a  premium  put 
upon  shoddy  work;  of  course  the  teacher  loses  respect.  But 
learn  to  keep  quiet  even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances ; 
it  is  excellent  drill  in  self-control. 

Yet  do  not  understand  me  to  advocate  absolute  passivity; 
that  would  be  ignoble.  I  would  simply  suggest  that,  until  one 
is  thoroly  acquainted  with  conditions,  until  he  sees  not  only  the 
evil,  but  a  definite  remedy  for  the  evil,  it  is  well  to  go  quietly, 
winning  a  way  rather  than  forcing  it. 

A  word,  too,  about  essential  qualifications.  The  idea  that 
anyone  of  culture  can  teach  English  is,  fortunately,  no  longer 
common.  Almost  as  unreasonable  is  it  to  think  that  one  who 
has  studied  literature  for  years  is  thereby  qualified  to  teach. 
The  trade  must  be  learned.  Not  books  alone,  but  minds  and 
temperaments  must  be  studied.     Frequently  it  takes  years  to 
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fully  realize  how  little  of  some  things,  how  much  of  others,  a 
boy  can  comprehend  and  appreciate.     Some  learned  souls  may 
even  teach  a  decade  without  once  suspecting  that  they  are  aim- 
ing too  high,  or  too  low,  or  systematically  deadening  all  interest 
by  making  the  study  nothing  by  the  dry  bones  of  analysis  or  a 
wearying,  profitless  search  after  allusions.     If  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed at  the  outset,  do  not  blame  the  pupils,  who  are  approxi- 
mately as  God  made  them,  or  the  course,  or  the  school  manage- 
ment, until  you  are  sure  the  fault  does  not  lie  nearer  home. 
Bring  your  learning  with  you,  but  keep  it  in  reserve.     Better 
than  a  minute  knowledge  of  language  or  literature — better  for 
the  high  school — are  patience,  tolerance,  energy,  a  happy  dispo- 
sition, a  warm  heart.     Bring  with  you  a  passion  for  good  read- 
ing, a  passion  for  composition,  and  a  strong  desire  to  under- 
stand and  like  young  people.     Come  prepared  to  advocate  with 
quiet  persistence  all  that  tends  toward  simplicity.     And  if  by 
any  chance  you  should  some  day  be  called  from  high  school  to 
fill  a  college  position,  let  your  influence  be  felt.     Explain  how 
hard  are  some  of  the  conditions  imposed.     Plead  not  for  easier 
requirements,  not  for  easier  examinations,  but  for  require- 
ments more  appropriate  and  for  a  better  qualified  board  of 
examiners.     Make  the  colleges  feel  that  they  are  responsible  not 
alone  for  the  few  who  come  to  them,  but  for  the  many  who 
never  can  come;  and  that,  by  demanding  a  kind  of  work  too 
often  beyond  the  average  boy  or  girl,   they  are  forcing  a 
maturity  as  harmful  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

In  reviewing  what  I  have  written  I  am  surprised  to  find  that 
the  picture  drawn  is  so  gloomy,  when  my  real  purpose  was  to 
attract.  Believe  me,  there  are  many,  many  bright  phases  which 
might  be  presented.  The  outlook  is  reasonably  good. 
Changes  long  hoped  for  are  near  at  hand.  There  is  a  prospect 
of  less  toil  and  larger  results.  But  whether  your  lot  be  cast  in 
college  or  high  school,  you  must  expect  some  toil,  some  disa- 
greeable features ;  yet  rest  assured  that  in  either  field  your  posi- 
tion will  be  one  of  high  responsibility  and — if  you  care  to  make 
it  such — substantial  dignity. 

Alfred  M.   Hitchcock 

Public  High  School, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MARYLAND 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  THE  SECRETARY   ON   THE 
EXAMINATIONS  OF   I9OI 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of 
Organization  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  held  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  on  November  17,  1900.  The  steps  leading  up 
to  the  organization  of  the  board  are  described  in  Document  No. 
I  of  the  board's  publications,  named  beloW.  The  institutions 
represented  at  the  meeting  for  organization  were  Barnard  Col- 
lege, Bryn  Mawr  College,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Johns  Hopkins  University,  New  York  University,  Rut- 
gers College,  Swarthmore  College,  Union  College,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Vassar  College.  The  representative  of 
the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  was  unavoidably  absent. 
There  were  also  present  the  following  representatives  of  sec- 
ondary schools  chosen  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland: 
Julius  Sachs  of  New  York,  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  New  York, 
Walter  B.  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  S.  Crosman  of 
Haverford,  Pa.  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  fifth 
representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  was  absent. 

The  organization  of  the  board  was  perfected  by  the  election 
of  President  Low  of  Columbia  University  as  chairman.  Presi- 
dent Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  vice  chairman,  Joseph 
C.  Hendrix  of  New  York  as  treasurer,  and  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  as  secretary  and  executive  offi- 
cer. An  executive  committee  was  also  chosen,  to  consist  of  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  together  with  Presi- 
dent Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  Professor  Lamberton  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Julius  Sachs  of  New 
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York.  By  authority  of  the  executive  committee  Mr.  William 
E.  Waters,  formerly  president  of  Wells  College,  was  chosen 
associate  secretary,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
December  10,  1900. 

Ample  and  convenient  offices  for  the  work  of  the  board  were 
provided,  without  cost,  in  the  library  building-  of  Columbia 
University,  by  President  Low. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held 
December  i,  1900,  the  following  persons  were  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed those  named  above  as  representatives  of  the  secondary 
schools  upon  the  board  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1901 : 
Julius  Sachs  of  New  York;  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Walter  B.  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  S.  Walton  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  John  Meigs  of  Pottstown,  Pa. 

After  the  organization  of  the  board  the  following  colleges 
gave  their  adhesion  to  it  and  named  representatives:  Lehigh 
University,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Any  college  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  having  an  entering,  or  freshman,  class  of  fifty 
or  more,  may  claim  membership  in  the  board. 

The  publications  that  have  been  issued  are  as 
Publications  follows : 

Document  No.  i, December  10,  1900 

A  general  statement  of  the  action  of  the  preliminary  conferences  on  the 
subject  of  a  college  entrance  examination  board,  following  upon  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  passed  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  on  December  2,  1899,  together 
with  a  record  of  the  organization  of  the  board  and  an  outline  of  its  purposes 
and  policy. 

Document  No.  2, February  i,  1901 

The  constitution  of  the  board,  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  examinations 
were  offered,  the  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  the  names 
of  the  examiners  appointed  to  frame  the  questions  for  use  at  the  examina- 
tions of  1901,  the  time-schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  17-22, 
1901,  instructions  to  candidates  proposing  to  enter  the  examinations,  and 
a  brief  bibliography  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  board's  organization  and 
work. 
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DocUiMENT  No.  3 February  io,  1901 

Time-schedule   of  the   examinations  to  be  held  June  17-22,    1901  ;    and 
instructions  to  candidates  for  examination. 

Document  No.  4,       .        .       ■ April  30,  1901 

List  of  places  at  which  examinations  were  arranged  for  June  17-22,  1901. 

Document  No.  5, May  31,  1901 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  6 June  3,  1901 

List  of  readers  appointed  to  rate  the  answer-books  received  at  the  ex- 
aminations of  June  17-22,  1901. 

The  work  of  the  secretary's  office  developed 
Administration    very  rapidly  and  divided  itself  into  two  parts: 
(i)     correspondence    with    examiners    and 
supervisors  in  reference  to  the  framing  of  the  questions  to  be 
used  and  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  examinations  at 
numerous  widely  separated  points,  and    (2)    correspondence 
with  schools,  teachers,  and  prospective  candidates  for  examina- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  thousand  and  one  points  of  detail  that 
suggested  themselves.     The  support  given  to  the  work  of  the 
board  by  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  was  prompt 
and  hearty.     In  at  least  two  cases,  those  of  Barnard  College 
and  Columbia  University,  representatives  of  the  schools  re- 
quested the  college  authorities  to  substitute  the  examinations  of 
the  board  at  once  for  the  separate  admission  examinations,  and 
this  action  was  taken  by  the  colleges  named.     No  separate  ad- 
mission examinations  for  Barnard  College  or  for  Columbia 
University  were  held  in  June,  1901,  either  at  the  institutions 
themselves  or  elsewhere.     Other  colleges  considered  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  similar  action,  but,  with  one  exception,  that 
of  New  York  University,  they  deemed  the  time  too  short  to 
effect  a  complete  substitution  of  the  board's  examinations  for 
their  own  before  June,  1902.     In  all  cases,  therefore,  except 
those  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  and  New  York 
University,  the  board's  examinations  of  1901  were  an  optional 
substitute  for  the  separate  admission  examinations,  or  for  ad- 
mission by  certificate  from,  the  secondary  schools. 
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The  plan  of  the  board's  work  was  communicated  to  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  in  New  England  and  the  Western  States, 
and  in  response  official  assurances  were  received  from  every 
institution  addressed,  with  two  exceptions,  that  the  examina- 
tions held  by  the  board  would  be  accepted  by  the  respective  in- 
stitutions as  satisfactory  alternatives  for  their  own  separate 
admission  examinations,  when  the  topics  covered  were  the 
same.  The  two  exceptions  were  Bowdoin  College  and  Har- 
vard University  (including  Radcliffe  College).  The  attitude 
of  Bowdoin  College  toward  the  work  of  the  board  is  clearly  . 
indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
President  Hyde  to  the  secretary,  under  date  of  February  20, 
1901 : 

For  the  present,  persons  who  apply  for  admission  to  Bowdoin  College 
will  be  required  to  take  the  examination  provided  by  the  college.  I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
and  hope  to  see  that,  or  a  similar  movement,  inaugurated  in  New  England, 
but  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  system  at  present, 
but  to  reserve  our  action  until  it  can  be  made  most  effective  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  among  New  England  institutions. 

The  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard 
University  is  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  Dean  Clement 
L.  Smith,  dated  January  6,  1901 : 

The  faculty  referred  your  communication  in  regard  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  to  a 
committee  for  consideration.  At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  yesterday  the 
committee  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  faculty  to  accept  the 
proposed  certificates  of  the  board,  and  the  faculty  with  no  dissenting  voice 
so  voted. 

The  experiment  you  have  entered  upon  is  certainly  an  important  one, 
and  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  much  interest ;  but  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  it  is  as  yet  only  an  experiment,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  efforts  for  uniformity  in  admission  requirements  are 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  its  way.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
movement  may  prove  successful  and  beneficial  to  the  colleges  and  schools 
which  have  joined  in  it.  I  hope  that  full  and  candid  reports  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  scheme  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  so  that  all  inter- 
ested may  be  able  to  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  it. 

The  institutions  (other  than  those  represented  upon  the 
board)  which  formally  advised  the  secretary  of  their  willing- 
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ness  to  accept  the  board's  examinations  as  satisfactory  substi- 
tutes for  their  own,  the  topics  covered  being  the  same,  were : 
Adelphi,  Alfred,  Amherst,  Bates,  Brown,  Colby,  Colgate, 
Columbian,  Dartmouth,  Delaware,  Dickinson,  Elmira,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Haverford,  Hobart,  Lehigh,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Mount  Holyoke,  Princeton, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Yale  University),  Smith,  St.  John's 
(Maryland),  St.  Lawrence  University,  St.  Stephen's,  Trinity, 
Tufts,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Wellesley,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Williams,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Yale. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  therefore, 
substantially  every  college  and  scientific  school  in  the  United 
States  could  be  entered  by  means  of  these  uniform  examina- 
tions; for,  in  addition  to  those  named  above,  the  institutions 
which  accept  certificates  from  secondary  schools  in  lieu  of 
examination  would,  of  course,  accept  the  examinations  of  the 
board. 

The  chief  examiners,  for  1901  were  appointed 
amXers  °^  *^^  ^'^'  ^"  November  17,  1900,  and  the  associate 
examiners  were  named  on  January  12,  1901. 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  board  was 
organized,  a  secondary-school  principal  or  teacher  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  each  group  of  examiners,  The  examiners 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  framing  the  questions  to  be  set, 
and  with  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  of  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  readers  who  read  and  rated  the  answer-books 
of  the  candidates. 

The  full  list  of  examiners  for  1901  was  as  follows: 

CHEMISTRY 

Ira  Remsen Professor  of  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.  B.,  1865;  College  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons,  New 
York,  M.  D.,  1867  ;  University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 

Clarence  Livingston   Speyers,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Rutgers  College 

Columbia  University,  Ph.  B.,  1884. 

Robert  Harrison  Cornish,  Teacher  in  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1883,  and  A.  M.,  1887. 
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ENGLISH 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard Professor  of  English,  New  York  University 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1869,  and  A.  M.,  i88fi. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Union  College 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1883  ;  University  of  Halle,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 
Helen  Josephine  Robins,    Teacher  in   Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1892. 

I 

FRENCH 

Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,   Woodhull   Professor  of  French,    Princeton   University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1886  ;  A.  M.    1888,  and  Ph.  D.,  iSgi. 
Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Vassar  College 

McGill  University,  A.  B.,  1881. 
Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oxford  University,  A.  B.,  1878,  and  A.  M.,  1880. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned .Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1880,  and  A.  M.,  1883  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

Hans  Froelicher Professor  of  German,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

University  of  Zurich,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  Teacher  in  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1881,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

GREEK 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Swarthmore  College,    A.    B.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1878;  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  Ph.  D.,  1884. 

James  Rignall  Wheeler Professor  of  Greek,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Vermont,  A.  B.,  1880;  Harvard  University,  Ph.  D.,  1885. 

David  Andrew  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  Dearborn-Morgan  School  and  of  the 
Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1874,  and  Ph.  D.,  1878. 

HISTORY 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1876,  and  A.  M.,  1883. 
William  Isaac  Hull Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.  B.,  i88g,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Henry  Pitt  Warren Head  Master  of  the  Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A,  B.,  1870. 

LATIN 

Charles  Edwin  Bennett Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1878. 
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John  Howell  Westcott Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1877,  A.  M.,  1880,  and  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

Lawrence  Cameron  Hull,   Principal  of  the   Academic   Department,  Polytechnic 
Institute,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.,  1877,  and  A.  M.,  1857. 

MATHEMATICS 

Henry  Dallas  Thompson Professor  of  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  A.   B.,  1885,  A.  M.,   1888,  and  M.  S.  and   D.    Sc,  1889  ;  University 
of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Thomas  Scott  Fiske Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.,  1886,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Frank   David    Boynton,  Superintendent    of    Schools   and  Principal  of  the    High 
School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Middlcbury  College,  A.  B.,  1891. 

PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  B.  S.,  1875  ;   University  of  Gottingen.  Ph.  D.,  1879. 
William  Suddards  Franklin. Professor  of  Physics,  Lehigh  University 

University  of  Kansas,  B.  S.,  1887,  and  M.   S.,  1888. 

Frank  Rollins Teacher  in  the  Peter  Cooper  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1S89. 

The  preparation  of  the  questions  was  begun  as  soon  as  the 
examiners  were  appointed,  the  examiners  conducting  their  work 
in  conference  or  by  correspondence,  as  they  saw  fit.  Their 
necessary  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  board,  and  each  ex- 
aminer received  an  honorarium  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
On  March  23  the  committee  on  revision  met  to  pass  finally  upon 
the  questions  prepared  by  the  several  groups  of  examiners. 
This  committee  consisted  of  the  nine  chief  examiners  and  of 
the  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools  upon  the  board. 
The  work  of  the  committee  on  revision  fully  justified  the  pro- 
vision for  its  existence.  The  proposed  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  searching  criticism  in  committee,  with  a  view  to 
harmonizing  their  standards  of  difficulty  and  to  shaping  them 
toward  a  recognition  of  the  best  methods  of  secondary-school 
teaching.  The  revision  of  the  questions  having  been  com- 
pleted on  March  23,  the  questions  in  their  final  form  were  ready 
for  printing  by  April  i.  The  questions  have  been  published 
for  the  board  by  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston. 
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The  definitions  of  the  several  subjects  and  topics  upon  which 
examinations  were  held  were  those  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Association  upon  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  in  co-operation  with  such  bodies 
as  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and 
others.  Should  experience  prove  the  wisdom  of  modifying 
these  definitions  in  any  particular,  they  can  be  modified  by  the 
board,  or  under  its  direction,  without  disadvantage. 

The  examinations  were  set  for  the  week  be- 
-tions  "    ginning   Monday,    June    17,    and   the   time- 

schedule,  printed  in  Document  No.  3  of  the 
board's  publications,  shows  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  the 
examination  in  each  topic.  The  examinations  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed,  also  printed  in  Docu- 
ment No.  3,  and,  so  far  as  the  secretary  is  aware,  these  rules 
were  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  supervisors  in  charge,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances  where  unintentional  violations  of  rule, 
due  to  misunderstanding,  were  reported.  These  violations  of 
rule,  however,  in  no  way  affected  the  fairness  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  examinations,  and  will  not  occur  when  the  regulations 
of  the  board  are  thoroly  understood. 

By  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  Columbia  University 
it  was  provided  that  candidates  for  admission  to  Barnard  Col- 
lege or  to  Columbia  University  might  make  application  for 
examination,  in  1901,  either  to  the  board  or  to  those  institu- 
tions direct.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  to  facili- 
tate for  students  the  transition  from  the  old  system  of  admis- 
sion examination  to  the  new.  In  either  case  the  applications 
were  treated  in  the  same  wav  and  the  candidates  attended,  of 
course,  the  same  examinations.  In  all,  973  applications  for 
examination  were  received.  Of  these,  500  applications  were 
made  direct  to  the  board,  329  were  made  .to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  144  to  Barnard  College. 

These  candidates  for  Columbia  University  (329)  were  ex- 
amined in  New  York  at  Columbia  University,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  Barnard  College  (144)  were  examined  in  New  York 
at  Barnard  College. 
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The  examinations  were  held  at  69  points,  67 
Statistical  Tables  in  the  United  States  and  2  in  Europe,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


TABLE  I 


Places  at  which  Examinations  were  Held  June  17-22,  igoi,  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  for  Examination  at  each  Place 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine o 

New  Hampshire  : 

Concord 3^ 

Clarcmont i 

Exeter 5 

—  37 

Vermont '.    o 

Massachusetts  : 

Andover 5 

Boston .\ 5 

Easthampton •  i 

Fall  River i 

Southboro I 

Springfield 3 

—  i6 

Rhode  Island , . . .  o 

Connecticut  : 

Black  Hall 3 

Bridgeport i 

Lakeville 5 

New  Haven 6 

Norwalk 7 

Pomfret  Center. 2 

—  24 
New  York  : 

Brooklyn 36 

Buffalo 2 

Lockport I 

New  York  : 

Barnard  College 33 

Applied  to  Barnard  College 144 

Columbia  University no 

Applied  to  Columbia  University 329 

473 

New  York  University ....       13 

156 

Poughkeepsie 8 

Rochester    7 

Sing  Sing 11 

Syracuse 3 

224 
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New  Jersey  : 

Asbury  Park 7 

I^awrenceville 9 

Morristown 6 

Newark 32 

Paterson 13 

Plainfield 8 

75 

Pennsylvania  : 

Bethlehem 5 

Lancaster 2 

Philadelphia 21 

Pittsburg 14 

Pottstown I 

Reading i 

Scranton i 

Wilkesbarre i 

—  46 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware O 

Maryland o 

District  of  Columbia  : 

Washington II 

—  II 
Virginia  : 

Staunton i 

—  I 

West  Virginia , o 

North  Carolina  : 

Asheville k 1 

—  I 

South  Carolina o 

Georgia  ; 

Savannah 2 

—  2 
Florida : 

Jacksonville i 

—  I 

South  Central  Division 
Kentucky  : 

Louisville 2 

—  2 
Tennessee : 

Knoxville i 

Memphis i 

Nashville i 

—  3 

Alabama '...,.  o 

Mississippi : 

Port  Gibson i 

—  I 
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Louisiana o 

Texas  : 

San  Antonio I 

—  I 
Arkansas : 

Little  Rock i 

—  I 

Oklahoma O 

Indian  Territory o 

North  Central  Division 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati 2 

Cleveland 5 

Columbus 3 

Toledo I 

—  II 
Indiana  : 

Fort  Wayne i 

—  I 
Illinois  : 

Chicago 15 

—  15 

Michigan o 

"Wisconsin O 

Minnesota  : 

Duluth 7 

Minneapolis 2 

—  9 
Iowa  : 

Davenport i 

Sioux  City i 

—  2 
Missouri  : 

St.  Louis  2 

—  2 

North  Dakota o 

South  Dakota o 

Nebraska o 

Kansas o 

Western  Division 

Montana o 

Wyoming o 

Colorado  : 

Denver 5 

—  5 

New  Mexico. o 

Arizona  .... o 

Utah: 

Ogden I 

—  I 
2Ievada o 
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Idaho o 

Washington  : 
Seattle 2 

—  2 

Oregon o 

California  : 

Belmont 2 

San  Mateo 2 

—  4 
Foreign 

England  : 

London 2 

—  2 
Germany  : 

Dresden 2 

—  2 

Total 500 
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473 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  residence : 


TABLE  II 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Residence 

Residence  of  College  Entrance        Columbia      '  Barnard 

Candidates  Examination  Board       University       College 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine i  —  — 

New  Hampshire. 4  —  — 

Vermont I  —  — ^ 

Massachusetts 13  4  — 

Rhode  Island ,  —  I  __ 

Connecticut. , 19  4  i 

New  York 233  270  117 

New  Jersey 81  43  23 

Pennsylvania 46  i  — 

398  79.6^            323  141 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware —  —  — 

Maryland 3  —  — 

District  of  Columbia 11  —  — 

Virginia 5  —  — 

West  Virginia —  —  — 

North  Carolina i  —  — 

South  Carolina —  —  — 

Georgia 2  —  — 

Florida i  —  — 

23  4.6^ 
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South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 2 

Tennessee 3 

Alabama — 

Mississippi i 

Louisiana i 

Texas — 

Arkansas ,  I 

Oklahoma — 

Indian  Territory — 

8  l.6jt 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 14 

Indiana I 

Illinois 14 

Michigan I 

Wisconsin — 

Minnesota g 

Iowa 2 

Missouri 5 

North  Dakota — 

South  Dakota i 

Nebraska i 

Kansas i 

49  9-8jf 

Western  Division 

Montana . . .  ■ .  I 

Wyoming — 

Colorado 7 

New  Mexico , — 

Arizona — 

Utah I 

Nevada — 

Idaho — 

Washington 3 

Oregon — 

California 5 

^    17  3.4^ 

Foreign 

Germany i 

England I 

France — 

Cuba — 

Mexico I 

New  Brunswick I 

4  .8jg 

Residence  not  given i             ,7,% 

500         lOOJlf 
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329 


3 

144 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  age : 

TABLE    III 
Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Age 


Age 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-one 
Twenty-two 
Twenty-three 
Twenty-four 
Twenty-five 
Twenty-six 
Twenty-seven 
Twenty-eight 
Twenty-nine 
Thirty 
Thirty-one 
Age  not  stated 

Total 


years 


College  Entrance 

Columbia 

Barnard 

Total 

Examination  Board 

University 

College 

I 

5 

2 

8 

14 

II 

3 

28 

68 

38 

23 

129 

125 

80 

32 

237 

143 

79 

28 

250 

85 

33 

16 

134 

39 

18 

6 

63 

8 

7 

2 

17 

5 

— 

— 

5 

— 

I 

3 

4 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

I 

I 

2 

— 

I 

— 

I 

— 

2 

2 

4 

I 

— 

— 

I 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

I 

— 

I 

II 

48 

26 

85 

500 


329 


144 


973 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  the  class  or  type  of  secondary  school  attended : 


TABLE    IV 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Type  of 
Secondary  School  Attended 


Secondary 
School 

College 

Entrance 

Examination 

Board 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Total 

Public  high   schools 

157 

58 

45 

260 

26.72^ 

Academies    and   en- 

dowed schools 

153 

49 

9 

211 

21.69^ 

Private    schools  and 

classes 

159 

153 

59 

371 

38.12^ 

Others,  or  not  stated 

31 

69 

31 

131 

13-475^ 

500 

329 

144 

973 

100.00;^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  for  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission : 

TABLE   V 

Institutions  to  which  Admission  was  Sought  by  Candidates  for 
Examination 

Amherst  College i 

Barnard  College 32-f-i44=i76 

Bryn  Mawr  College 19 

Columbia  University 153+329=532 

Cornell  University 67 

Dartmouth  College i    ■ 

Johns  Hopkins  University i 

Lafayette  College i 

Lehigh  University I    • 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 14 

Mount  Holyoke  College ^ 14 

New  York  University 6 

Princeton  University 33 

Smith  College 3 

Teachers  College i 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York i 

University  of  Pennsylvania 6 

University  of  Rochester. i 

Vassar  College 25 

Wellesley  College • 21 

Williams  College. . . . , 7 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 2 

Yale  University 17 

Preference  not  stated 73 

Total 500+473=973 

At  the  close  of  the  examinations  in  each  topic. 
Readers  '^^  New  York,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day  of 

examination  elsewhere,  the  answer-books 
were  forwarded  by  the  respective  supervisors  in  charge  of  the 
examinations  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  where 
they  were  at  once  delivered  to  the  readers,  and  the  reading  and 
rating  of  the  books  began.  Under  this  system  the  rating  of 
the  answer-books  began  at  i  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  June 
17,  and  continued  without  intermission  each  day  until  all  the 
answer-books  had  been  rated.  The  readers  were  appointed  on 
May  25,  and  were  as  follows : 
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CHEMISTRY 

Robert  William  Hall Professor  of  Chemistry,  New  York  University 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1876;  Columbia  University,  M.  E.,  1876. 

Thomas  Hatfield  Currie,  Teacher  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York, 
■     N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  18131,  and  A.  M.,  1893. 

Milton  C.  Whitaker Tutor  in  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Colorado,  B.  S.,  1897,  ^nd  M.  S.,  1899. 

ENGLISH 

George  Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  Columbia 
University 
Harvard  University,  A.   B.,  1888. 

Elizabeth  Raeburn  Hoy .Teacher  in  the  Veltin  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1887. 
Florence  Valentine  Keys Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College 

University  of  Toronto,  A.  B.,  1891. 
David  Magie,  Jr Teacher  in  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Princeton  University,  A.  B.,  1882. 
Theodore  Clarence  Mitchill,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,   1886,  and  A.  M.,  igoi. 
George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1889,  A.  M.,  1890,  and  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

Agnes  Frances  Perkins Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1898,  and  A.  M.,  1899. 

FRENCH 

Edwin  Seelye  Lewis Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Princeton  University 

Wabash  College,  A.  B.,  1888  ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,    Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 
Rose  Chamberlin Reader  in  German  and  French,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Graduate  in  Honors,  Newnham  College,  University  of  Cambridge   (Mediaeval  and  Modera 
Languages  Tripos,  First  Class),  1886. 

Jacob  Bernard  Segall Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages,  McGill  University 

University  of  Jassy,  B.  L.,  1884  ;  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

GERMAN 

Calvin  Smith  Brown Instructor  in  German,  Rutgers  College 

Vanderbilt  University,  B.   S.,  1898,  M.  S.,  1891,  and  D.  Sc,  1892  ;  University  of  Colorado 
Ph.  D.,  1899. 

Helen  Jackson Teacher  in  the  Chelten  Hills  School,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.  B.,  1900. 

Theodore  Peet Teacher  in  the  Syms  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University,  A.  B.,  1877. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Rostock,  Ph.  D.,  1870. 
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GREEK 

Mortimer  Lamson    Earle,    Professor  of   Classical    Philology,    Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1886,  A.  M.,  1887,  and  Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Emery  Winfield  Given Teacher  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,   N.  J. 

Bates  College,  A.  B.,  1879;  Princeton  University,  A.M.,  1884  ;  New  York  University,  Ph. 
D.,   1888. 

May  Louise  Nichols Instructor  in  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Smith  College,  A.  B.,  1888,  and  A.  M.,  1898. 

HISTORY 

Frederick  Robertson  Jones Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Union  College 

Western   Maryland   College,    A.  B.,  1892,  and  A.  M.,    1895;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Ph.  D.,  1896. 

William    Robert  Shepherd Tutor  in  History,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1893,  A.  M.,  1894,  and  Ph.  D.,  1896. 
James  J.  Shepherd,  Teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1885,  A.  M.  1886,  and  Ph.  D.,  1888. 
Jonathan  Bailey  Browder Instructor  in  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Vanderbilt  University,     A.   B.,   1892;    Harvard  University,  A.    M.,  1895;  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Ph.   D.,  1897. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee Teacher  in  the  Trinity  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1884,  A.  M.,  1885,  and  L.  H.  D.,  1886. 
Otto  Koenig Teacher  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Munich,  J.  U.  D.,  1887. 
Ferris  Walton  Price Professor  of  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Swarthmore  College,  A.  B.,  1874,  and  A.  M.,  1887. 

MATHEMATICS 

Isaac  Joachim  Schwatt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 
Charles   Earle    Bikle,   Adjunct   Professor   of    Mathematics,    Teachers   College, 
Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  B.,  1886.  and  A.  M.,  1889. 
Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Teacher  in  the  Collegiate  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 
Edward  Kasncr Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.  S.,  1896  ;   Columbia  University,  A.  M.,  1897,  and  Ph. 

D.,  1899. 
Walter  Frederic  Knox,  Teacher  in  the  Sachs  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Strasburg,  Ph.  D.,  1894. 
Preston  Albert  Lambert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Lehigh  University 

Lehigh  University,  A.  B.,  1883,  and  A.  M.,  1891. 
Richard  Morris Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  S.,  1899. 
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PHYSICS 

Frank  Leo  Tufts Tutor  in  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Antioch  College,  B.  S.,  1891  ;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  A.  M., 

1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 
Joseph  Moore  Jameson .Teacher  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  B.,  1893. 
Isabelle  Stone Instructor  in  Physics,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.   B.,  1890  ;  University  of  Chicago,  M.  S.,  1896,  and  Ph.  D.,  1897. 

In  accordance  with  the  declared  pohcy  of  the  board,  at  least 
one  secondary-school  teacher  was  appointed  to  serve  on  each 
group  of  readers. 

Those  readers  who  were  not  resident  in  New  York  or  its 
immediate  vicinity  were  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  board, 
in  comfortable  lodgings  near  the  administrative  offices.  Each 
reader  received  an  honorarium  in  recognition  of  his  service, 
based  upon  the  number  of  days  spent  upon  the  work  of  read- 
ing and  rating  answer-books.  The  total  number  of  answer- 
books  read  once  was  7889,  and  the  total  number  read  a  second 
time,  by  a  second  reader,  was  32 11,  so  that  the  actual  number 
of  answer-books  read  once,  by  a  single  reader,  was  11,100. 
Each  answer-book  rated  60,  or  below,  on  a  scale  of  100,  by  the 
first  reader  who  examined  it,  was  laid  aside  and  not  finally 
rated  below  60  until  a  second  reader  had  concurred  in  the  rat- 
ing. As  stated  above,  32 11  answer-books,  or  40.7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  received,  were  re-read  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  rule.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
two  readers,  a  third  reader  was  called  upon  to  decide.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  two  readers  differed  materially  in 
their  rating  of  any  given  answer-book  was  so  small  as  to  be  a 
negligible  quantity. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  all  possible  uniformity  in  the 
rating  of  answer-books,  the  several  groups  of  readers  spent 
some  time  in  studying  the  questions  set  in  their  subject  and  in 
reading  aloud  a  specimen  answer-book,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
common  standard  of  marking.  This  done,  the  rating  pro- 
ceeded smoothly  and  rapidly,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  done 
with  extraordinary  fairness  and  good  judgment,  each  group  of 
readers  working  together  and  in  constant  conference. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  answer-books 
read  in  each  subject  are  of  interest : 
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TABLE 

VI 

Number  of 
Answer- 
Books 
Received 

Number  of 
Answer- 

Number  of 

Average 
Number  of 

Subject 

Books  Read 

Total 

Hours  Spent 

Answer- 

A  Second 
Time 

IN  Reading 

Books  Read 
per  Hour 

Chemistry 

190 

1 20 

310 

56 

5.5 

English 

1039 

459 

1498 

105 

14.3 

French 

544 

292 

836 

I43>^ 

5-5 

German 

538 

175 

713 

136K 

5-2 

Greek 

747 

403 

1150 

56 

20. 1 

History 

635 

183 

8x8 

80K 

10. 1 

Latin 

1955 

921 

2876 

i50>^ 

12.5 

Mathematics 

2066 

591 

2657 

341X 

7-7 

Physics 

175 

67 

242 

59>^ 

4- 

7889 


32II 


11,100 


1130^ 


9.8 


The  average  number  of  topics  in  which  each  candidate  sub- 
mitted answer-books  was  8.  i . 

Unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns 
of  the  above  table,  the  generosity  of  the  readers  was  such  that 
the  number  of  hours  of  service  reported  by  them,  as  the  basis 
for  the  honorarium  to  be  paid,  fell  far  short  of  the  whole  period 
of  service  in  many  cases.  This  explains  the  apparently  large 
number  of  answer-books  rated  per  hour  in  English,  Greek,  his- 
tory, and  Latin,  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  num- 
ber of  answer-books  re-read  in  these  subjects  was  large,  and 
that  the  re-reading  of  books  rated  below  60  was  often  very 
rapid,  as  the  candidate's  failure  to  reach  that  grade  was  usually 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

As  rapidly  as  the  rated  answer-books  were  returned  to  the 
secretary's  office,  the  ratings  were  transferred  to  permanent 
record  sheets  and  to  the  certificates  to  be  issued  to  the  candi- 
dates. At  this  point,  where  merely  mechanical  accuracy  was 
required,  it  was  found  that  the  only  clerical  assistance  available 
was  unfortunately  not  skilled  in  such  work,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  number  of  clerical  errors  were  made  in  transcribing 
the  ratings.  It  goes  without  saying  that  not  a  single  mistake 
in  transcription  should  have  been  made.  Because  of  errors 
of  the  kind  noted,  a  number  of  certificates  were  recalled  or  re- 
turned for  correction.  The  certificates  so  recalled  or  returned 
numbered  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  issued. 
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Steps  will  be  taken  to  make  a  repetition  of  this  experience  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  impossible. 

The  examinations  were  concluded  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, June  22,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  candidates 
examined  in  Europe  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  certificates  giv- 
ing the  results  of  the  examinations  were  mailed  to  the  candi- 
dates on  or  before  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  3.  Be- 
fore that  date  every  demand  from  any  college  for  information, 
as  to  the  performance  of  any  specified  candidate,  was  honored 
as  promptly  as  possible.  Lists  were  furnished  to  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions named  in  Table  V  above,  which  contained  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  candidates  who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  seeking  admission  to  the  respective  institutions.  By 
July  15  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  secretary's  office  was  over, 
and  the  extra  clerical  force  dismissed. 

A  reading  of  the  questions  set  in  the  examina- 
Exam^nations     ^  tions  will  show,  I  think,  that  they  are  much 

more  thoro,  better  balanced,  and  more  search- 
ing than  those  usually  set  by  the  colleges  individually.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  and  was  a  result  confidently  counted  upon 
to  follow  from  the  plan  of  bringing  together  several  view- 
points, including  that  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  questions.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  and  will 
continue  to  be  made,  to  obtain  from  teachers  criticisms  of  the 
questions  used  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement  in  sub- 
sequent years.  So  far  as  answers  to  requests  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions  have  yet  reached  the  secretary,  they  are  almost  uni- 
formly commendatory  of  the  questions  set,  in  many  cases  en- 
thusiastically so.  Some  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
question-papers  were  in  a  few  cases  too  long  and,  in  at  least  one 
case,  too  difficult.  The  one  criticism  that  the  board  could  not 
afford  to  face,  namely,  that  the  questions  set  were  too  easy,  has 
not  been  made.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  answer-books  received  were  rated 
60  or  above,  on  a  scale  of  100.  The  following  table,  which 
shows  the  performances  of  the  candidates  in  each  topic,  as 
judged  by  the  readers,  is  of  exceptional  interest : 
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TABLE  VII 
Ratings  accorded  the  Candidates  for  Examination  in  each  Subject 


•5 

»,  R 

ll 
1^ 

8 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

,3 

'0' 

f 

1 

% 
S 

1 

1 

:2 
1 

1 

Chemistry 

75 

319 
259 

67 
M 

264 

192 
85 
23 

300 

81 
73 
78 
49 

2 

40 
62 

383 
98 

93 

88 
117 

218 
ig8 
158 
i8s 
142 
22 
18 
15 

2 

I 

106 

169 
151 

32S 

167 

21 

188 

146 
24 

no 

35 
33 
38 
33 

I 

40 
32 

212 

19 
20 

18 
IIO 

767 

73 
62 
6 
64 
68 

9 

66 

73 

13<) 

69 
23 

g2 

49 
17 
2 

68 

24 

25 
23 
29 

25 
24 

150 

18 
16 

190 

554 
485 

I03q 

419 
III 
14 

544 

'% 
120 

25 

S3S 

1 

1 

140' 

131 
139 
III 

118 
747 

135 
129 

A 
I 

B 

27 

c 
42 

70 

24 

B 

31 

65 

7'oial 
120 

190 

English 

52 

25 

78 

192 

138 

339 
241 

56 

45 

03 
81 

66 
118 

21s 

244 

554 
485 

b    Study 

77 
9 

173 

61 
22 

330 
108 

49 
3 

5S0 

/o/ 

^74 

184 

4S9 

■ro3Q 

French 

178 

71 

3 

73 
17 
2 

60 
17 

I 

108 
6 
8 

241 
40 
II 

419 
III 

c.  Advanced 

9 

20 
9 

<?? 

/60 

2J2 

95 

?s 

122 

2g2 

J44 

German 
a.  Elementary 

99 

55 
7 

122 

39 
12 

241 

103 
19 

61 
17 

I 

33 
6 

3 

52 
2 

146 
23 

387 
126 

25 

b.  Intermediate 

, 

2q 

/6/ 

^73 

363 

79 

42 

.^-^ 

m 

S3S 

Greek 

a.  I.  Grammar    

II.  Composition...-. 

b.  Xenophon 

c.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III.. 

d.  Homer,      Iliad,     VI- 

VIII 

6 
2 
5 
6 

I 

2 
7 

14 
IS 
26 
25 

I 

14 
16 

25 
3° 
38 
47 

•38 
26 

45 
47 
69 
78 

2 

54 
49 

12 

9 

30 

22 

20 
19 

18 
20 

15 
6 

16 
20 

65 

55 

25 

5 

I 

15 
30 

95 
84 
70 
33 

I 

SI 

69 

140 
131 
139 
III 

e.  Herodotus 

/.  Advanced    composi- 
tion  

g.  Sight  translation.... 

105 
118 

2Q 

/// 

204 

344 

1/2 

95 

/q6 

403 

747 

History 

1 
2 

2 

8 

38 
33 

18 
43 

S6 
55 

72 
124 

95 
90 

92 
17s 

18 
19 

II 
21 

13 
9 

19 
31 

9 
II 

5 
17 

40 
39 

35 
69 

13s 
129 

b.  Mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern.  

17  ::'i 

72 

70 

64 

3 

67 
62 

~b35 

3611 
324 
167 

316 
272 

22 

18 
15 

2 

I' 

-y 

132 

307 

432 

6g 

?2 

^ 

1S3 

63s 

Latin 

a.  I.  Grammar 

II.  Composition 

b.  Caesar 

5 

7 

26 

25 

10 

5 

I 

16 
21 

49 

56 
12 
4 
3 

I 

120 

97 

57 

118 

94 

2 

7 

4 

2 

141 

125 

132 

226 

160 

14 

16 

8 

2 

I 

50 
54 
18 

25 

32 
2 

70 
29 
9 
40 
48 
6 
I 
I 

100 
116 
8 
25 
32 

I 
6 

220 
199 
35 
90 
112 

8 
7 

361 
324 
167 
316 

c.  Cicero 

d.  Virgil:  ^neid,I-VI.. 

e.  Nepos 

272 

/.  Sallust 

g.  Ovid 

18 

h.  Virgil:  Eclogues  and 
Georgics 

i.  Virgil:    ^neid,   VII- 
XII 

2 
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TABLE  Nil— Continued 
Ratings  accorded  the  Candidates  for  Examination  in  each  Subject 


"5 

«5 

1 

! 

R 

4 

^ 
^ 

^ 
§ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\^9X\n— Continued 

^  k.  Cicero:   De  Amicitia 

and  De  Senectute.. 

/.  Advanced    composi- 

67 
129 

55 
6q 

67 
70 

189 
268 

A 
3 

23 

B 

10 
52 

C 

45 
76 

Toial 

58 
151 

£)• 

16 
22 

E 

37 
32 

F 

78 
63 

Total 

131 
117 

189 
268 

m.  Sight  translation.   . . . 

irss 

312 

2S9 
76 

225 
35 
67 

55 

I02Q 

76 
425S 

3()7 

190 

173 
100 
120 
41 
91 

S3 

768 

90 
2420 

403 

85 

84 
9 

77 
7 
7 

2bq 

9 
I2II 

IQS5 

587 

516 
185 
422 
83 
i6s 

108 

2o6b 

89 

141 

10 

29 

8 

9 

6 

307 

254 

130 
30 
71 

14 
25 

24 

b22 

1034 

2ig 

273 

429 

Q2I 

■rgss 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  algebra 

I.  To  quadratics... 

II.  Quadratics      and 

beyond 

b.  Advanced  algebra... 

c.  Plane  geometry 

d.  Solid  geometry 

e.  Plane   trigonometry 
/.  Plane  and   solid   ge- 

170 

1.39 
55 

132 
36 
55 

48 

513 
410 

95 

232 

58 

89 

78 

27 

28 
16 
54 

\l 
11 

21 

31 
14 
43 
5 
20 

4 

26 

47 
60 

93 

7 

40 

15 

74 

106 
90 

190 
25 
76 

30 

587 

5'6 
185 
422 
83 
165 

T08 

2Q2 

S4S 

b35 

^47S 

j6s 

288 

SQf 

2066 

Physics 

Elementary  physics... 

175 
788q 

7 

~^2 
7.1^ 

48 

20.2^ 

53 

108 

28 
88<) 

II.2i< 

19 
g22 

IT. 7% 

20 
7^00 

i7.8!« 

67 

175 

2326 

0,2% 

4678 

59-3^ 

40.7?^ 

1 

7m 

1 

By  vote  of  the  board,  on  November  17,  1900, 
Financial  after  detailed  estimates  had  been  submitted 

by  the  secretary,  it  was  voted  to  appropriate 
$6000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
190 1.  Of  this  sum  $4000  was  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of 
the  secretary's  office,  including  salary  of  associate  secretary, 
office  furniture,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  and  incidentals, 
and  $2000  for  the  conduct  of  the  examinations,  including  the 
payments  to  examiners  and  readers  and  the  expenses  of  the 
local  supervisors.  On  May  18,  1901,  the  board  voted  to  re- 
move the  limitation  of  $2000  on  the  cost  of  conducting  the  ex- 
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aminations,  provided  that  the  total  expense  of  the  board  for 
the  year  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $6000. 

It  is  the  confident  expectation  that  when  the  work  of  the 
board  is  thoroly  established,  and  the  co-operating  colleges  have 
withdrawn  their  separate  admission  examinations  now  held  in 
June  of  each  year,  the  income  from  the  examination  fee  of 
$5  paid  by  each  candidate  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  board.  For  the  present  year,  as  for  the  year 
following,  funds  were  to  be  provided  in  excess  of  any  amount 
which  the  examination  fees  were  likely  to  produce,  and  for  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  before  any  fees  were  collected.  A 
generous  friend  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  board 
offered  to  advance  the  sum  of  $3500  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
first  fiscal  year,  and  with  this  sum  the  board  began  its  opera- 
tions. Subsequently,  on  May  18,  1901,  the  board  voted  to  ask 
each  of  the  co-operating  institutions  to  advance  a  small  sum 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  this  sum  to  be  re- 
paid, pro  rata,  as  the  surplus  income  of  the  board  in  future 
years  will  permit.  For  this  purpose  the  co-operating  institu- 
tions were  divided  into  three  groups  based  upon  the  size  of  their 
entering  classes  in  1900.  These  groups,  and  the  amounts 
asked  of  each,  were  as  follows : 

1.  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Vassar  College,  $300  each.  .     $    900 

2.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Lehigh  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

and  Woman's  College,  Baltimore.  $225  each 900 

3.  Barnard  College,  Johns    Hopkins   University,  New  York  University, 

Rutgers  College,  Swarthmore  College,  Union  College,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
$150  each 1,200 


$3,000 


In  addition,  Princeton  University,  altho  not  represented  on 
the  board,  generously  made  an  appropriation  of  $300  to  the 
board,  which  was  duly  received  by  the  treasurer. 

Had  each  of  the  973  candidates  for  examination  paid  to  the 
board  the  required  fee  of  $5,  the  income  from  this  source  for 
the  fiscal  year  would  have  been  $4865.  It  was  recognized, 
however,  that,  in  this  first  year  of  the  board's  existence,  there 
were  certain  conditions  which  had  to  be  met  by  exceptional 
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legislation.  For  example,  where  candidates  had  paid  a  fee  of  $5 
to  one  of  the  co-operating  colleges  for  preliminary  examinations 
in  1900,  it  was  necessary  for  the  board  to  take  up  the  record  of 
such  a  student  at  the  point  where  the  individual  institution 
laid  it  down,  and  to  examine  him  in  1901  without  payment  of  an 
additional  fee.  Hereafter  the  board's  rule  of  exacting  the  fee 
of  $5  from  each  student  examined  each  year,  whether  such 
examination  be  partial  or  complete,  can  equitably  be  enforced. 
This  year  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the  executive  committee 
authorized  the  secretary  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  fee  of  $5,  a 
receipt  from  any  co-operating  college  for  an  examination  fee 
of  $5  paid  to  that  college,  either  in  1900  or  in  1901.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  provision  the  329  candidates  who  applied 
for  examination  to  Columbia  University  and  the  144  who  ap- 
plied for  examination  to  Barnard  College,  and  who  paid  the 
fee  of  $5  to  those  institutions,  were  examined  by  the  board, 
without  further  payment,  on  presentation  of  their  receipts,  as 
stated.  Of  the  500  candidates  who  made  application  direct  to 
the  board,  45 1  paid  the  fee  of  $5  in  cash,  making  the  total  in- 
come from  examination  fees  for  the  year  $2255.  The  49  re- 
maining candidates  presented  receipts,  as  follows : 

Barnard  College 3 

Bryn  Mawr  College i 

Columbia  University 43 

New  York  University i 

University  of  Pennsylvania i 

49 

Statement  of  In-  fj^^  above-named  items  of  income,  together 
come  and  Expend-  ° 

itures  with  Others  which  are  self-explanatory,  are 

stated  in  full  in  the  financial  statement  which  follows. 

TABLE   VIII 
Financial  Statement,  December  i,  1900,  to  September  i,  1901 

Income 

1.  Balance  on  hand  from   funds  of  Preliminary  Conference, 

November  17,  iqoo $138.89 

2.  Sales  of  documents 37.05 

3.  Appropriation  by  the  Associaii  >m  "f  Colleges  and  Prepara- 

tory Schools  of  the  Middle  Slates  and  Maryland 50.00 
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4.  Appropriation  by  Princeton  University $300.00 

5.  Advances  by  the  co-operating  colleges  : 

Columbia,  Cornell,  Vassar,  $300  each $900.00 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Woman's  College,  Baltimore, 

$225  each 450.00 

Barnard,  Johns  Hopkins,    Swarthmore,  Washington  and 

Jefferson,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  $150  each     750.00       2,100.00 

6.  Cash  advances  to  the  board 3,500.00 

7.  Examination  fees  ; 

451  at  $5 2,255.00 

522  receipts 

973  

Total $8,380.94 

Expenditures 

A.  Office  of  the  secretary  : 

1.  Associate  secretary 

Salary $1,083.34 

Expenses lo-oo    $1,093.34 

2.  Stenographer 412.00 

3.  Office  furniture 194.10 

4.  Printing 274.95 

5.  Stationery  and  incidentals 172-38 

6.  Postage  and  express 281.39 

7.  Clerical  services 127.13     $2,55529 

B.  Conduct  of  examinations 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries $990.00 

Expenses 82.97     $1,072.97 

2.  Readers 

Salaries $806.25 

Expenses 118.10  924-35 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses 450.31 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question  papers,  answer-books,  maps, 

and  logarithmic  tables 452-47     $2.900. 10 

Total  expenses $5,455-39 

Balance  on  hand 

With  the  secretary $    270.96 

With  the  treasurer 2,654.59     $2925.55 

Total $8,380.94 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
are: 

Salary  of  .associate  secretary,  3  months,  @  $125 $375 

Stenographer,  13  wrecks  @  $12   156 

Postage 10 

$541 
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This  amount,  added  to  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  i,  1901,  will  bring  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  up  to  $5996.39,  or  $3.61  less  than  the  limit 
authorized  by  the  board.  In  order  to  make  this  possible,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  issuing  the  present  report  must  either  be  met 
by  a  special  appropriation  or  else  carried  over  as  a  charge 
against  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

When  the  following  institutions  make  the  advances  requested 
by  the  resolution  of  the  board  passed  May  18,  1901,  the  income 
of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  will  be  increased  by  $900. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Lehigh  University,  $225  each $450 

New  York  University,  Rutgers  College,  Union  College,  $150  each. .     450     $900 


The  experience  of  the  year  shows  that  to 

Probable  Income  •    .    •      ,  1  1        j-  ^1       1  1  11 

Hereafter  mamtam  the  work  of  the  board  properly  by 

paying  an  adequate  salary  to  a  secretary  or 
associate  secretary,  and  by  appropriate  payments  to  examiners, 
readers,  and  proctors,  not  less  than  $8000  a  year  will  be  re- 
quired. This  amount  would  be  increased  were  the  board  to 
pay  rental  for  its  administrative  offices.  That  the  expenses  of 
the  first  year  have  been  kept  below  $6000  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  men  and  women,  experienced  school  and  college 
teachers,  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  that  the  board  provides  a 
solution  for  one  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  of  American 
education,  have  cheerfully  given  their  services,  or  have  accepted 
an  honorarium  that  served  rather  to  establish  the  principle  that 
such  service  should  be  paid  for  th-an  to  pay  for  the  service. 

In  1 90 1  the  board  examined  973  students  and,  as  shown 
above,  the  income  from  fees  would  normally  have  been  $4865. 
On  the  basis  of  an  expenditure  of  $8000,  this  would  have  left 
a  deficiency  of  but  $3135,  to  be  met  by  the  fifteen  co-operating 
colleges.  When  1600  candidates  present  themselves  and  pay 
the  fee  there  will  be  no  deficiency  whatever  to  be  met;  and  that 
this  number  will  make  application  in  1903,  if  not  in  1902,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  the  co-operating  colleges,  includ- 
ing Princeton,  will  withdraw  their  own  separate  examinations, 
beginning  in  June,  1902,  and  substitute  those  of  the  board  of 
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which  they  are  members,  the  income  from  fees  in  1902  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses.  This  fact 
is  apparent  from  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  candidates  separately  examined  by  the 
co-operating  colleges,  including  Princeton,  in  June,  1901 : 

TABLE    IX 

Number  of  Candidates  Separately  Examined  in  June,  1901,  by  the 
Colleges  Named 

rnirvrr  EXAMINED   AT         EXAMINED         -TnTAi  PLACES    OF 

v^uLLtijt.  ^yj.  College  Elsewhere  ^"^ai.  examination 
Barnard  o  o  o  O 
Bryn  Mawr  153  119  272  13 
Columbia  o  000 
Cornell  150  o  150  i 
Johns  Hopkins  69  3  72  3 
Lehigh  74  23  97  17 
New  York  University  o  000 
Princeton  38  417  455  54 
Rutgers  67  o  67  I 
Svvarthmore  2021 
Union  16  7  23  6 
University  of  Pennsylvania  185  33  2x8  16 
Vassar  70  61  131  26 
Washington  and  Jefferson  12  o  12  i 
Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania No  information  received 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore          o  000 

Total  836  663  1499  139 

In  addition  to  this  large  number  of  students  examined  for 
admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  this  first  year 
of  its  existence,  the  board  has  examined  78  candidates  for  col- 
leges in  New  England,  and  in  1902  the  number  of  such  candi- 
dates will  be  largely  increased.  Even  if  Bowdoin  and  Har- 
vard should  delay  another  year  in  voting  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  board's  examinations,  it  is  apparent  that  the  board  has  a 
possible  constituency  of  at  least  2500  or  2600  candidates  for 
examination  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
each  year.  With  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  board's  work 
and  the  use  of  the  examinations  by  secondary  schools,  for  pur- 
poses of  graduation  or  of  basing  the  schools'  certificates  upon 
them,  this  number  will  rise  rapidly  to  not  less  than  5000.     The 
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administrative  machinery  which  has  been  created,  and  the 
methods  which  have  been  devised,  make  provision  for  the 
prompt  examination  and  certification  of  5000  candidates  as  well 
as  of  1000. 

The  one  thing  remaining  to  be  done  to  insure  the  permanent 
success  of  the  board,  and  to  put  its  finances  upon  a  sound  basis, 
is  for  the  co-operating  colleges,  including  Princeton,  to  follow 
the  example  of  Barnard,  Columbia,  Cornell  (after  1901),  and 
New  York  University,  and  substitute  the  board's  examinations 
absolutely  for  their  own  separate  admission  examinations,  now 
held  in  June  of  each  year.  Until  this  is  done  the  more  timid  of 
the  secondary-school  teachers  will  feel  that  the  favor  of  the 
colleges  may  best  be  sought  by  directing  their  pupils  to  the 
separate  examinations,  and  this  will  tend  to  prolong  the  very 
conditions  from  which  schools  and  colleges  alike  profess  to  be 
so  eager  to  escape. 

Separate  admission  examinations  in  September  would  re- 
main for  the  convenience  of  belated  or  conditioned  students, 
as  well  as  for  the  award  of  any  special  honors  or  prizes  the 
tests  for  which  a  given  college  might  wish  to  control  absolutely. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  look  back  and  see  with 
Board  ^    °        ^    how   little   friction   the   far-reaching  reform 

which  the  board  has  undertaken  has  been  put 
in  operation.  It  only  required  something  of  the  same  capacity 
for  co-operative  endeavor  that  every  man  of  affairs  has  to  pos- 
sess in  order  to  exist  at  all,  but  to  which  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have  been  almost  total  strangers.  The  theoretical 
objections,  which  to  some  have  seemed  so  weighty,  are  proved 
to  be  wholly  imaginary.  The  atmosphere  of  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests  and  of  struggle  for  purely  material  successes 
has  spread  with  startling  rapidity  over  the  whole  college  world. 
Gains  in  buildings,  in  gifts,  and  in  numbers  of  students — espe- 
cially the  latter — have  been  put  forward  as  the  characteristics 
of  institutional  advance.  The  two  crucial  questions,  What  is 
done  for  the  students  after  they  are  in  college  ?  ajid,  What  is  the 
college  doing  for  American  education  as  a  whole?  have  been 
pushed  into  the  background,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned.    The  colleges  have  been  put,  and  have  put  themselves. 
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in  the  position  of  business  rivals,  each  seeking  to  divert  the 
other's  trade  to  itself.  Along  this  line  no  educational  progress 
is  to  be  expected. 

In  my  view  a  college  is  an  ethical  person,  as  much  as  is  an  in- 
dividual, and  it  owes  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  public,. 
and  to  education  as  a  whole,  that  are  of  the  highest  and  most 
imperative  character.  These  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
not  met,  and  cannot  be  met,  by  a  policy  of  isolated  action 
toward  the  public  and  the  secondary  schools.  They  are  not 
met  by  elevating  personal  idiosyncrasies  into  requirements  for 
admission  or  by  bizarre  standards,  mistakenly  called  high. 
What  is  essential  is  neither  a  high  standard  nor  a  low  standard,, 
but  a  fair  standard  based  upon  normal  secondary-school  in- 
struction; this  standard  to  be  set,  and  to  be  administered,  in  co- 
operation with  other  colleges  and  with  schools. 

This  does  not  mean  either  identical  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  all  colleges  or  the  enforcement  of  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  one  college  as  for 
another.  Nor  does  it  mean  reducing  the  examination  to  a  mere 
mechanical  routine,  the  element  of  the  candidate's  personality 
being  wholly  eliminated.  It  means  simply  uniformity  of  defi- 
nitions, topic  by  topic,  with  a  uniform  test  uniformly  adminis- 
tered. Each  college  will  continue  to  fix  its  own  standards  of 
admission  and  to  admit  its  own  students.  For  example,  it  is 
not  essential  that  every  institution  of  collegiate  grade  should 
require  of  candidates  for  admission  an  examination  on  ele- 
mentary French,  or  on  advanced  algebra,  or  on  Homer's  Iliad. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  when  elementary  French,  or  ad- 
vanced algebra,  or  Homer's  Iliad  is  required,  the  definition  of 
the  topic  shall  be  one  and  the  same  for  every  college  which  uses 
it.  Furthermore,  one  college  which  exacts  an  examination  in 
elementary  French  may,  if  it  chooses,  insist  upon  a  standard  of 
excellence  shown  by  a  rating  of  60  on  a  scale  of  100,  while  an- 
other college  may,  if  it  chooses,  be  satisfied  with  a  rating  of  4a 
on  the  same  scale.  The  individuality  of  colleges  will  find  full 
opportunity  for  healthy  expression  in  combining  the  topics  or 
units  in  its  scheme  of  requirements,  in  fixing  the  minimum  rat- 
ing which  it  will  accept  as  satisfactory,  and  in  making  what 
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allowance  it  sees  fit  for  the  candidate's  personal  characteristics. 
In  the  interest  of  sound  education  the  units  to  be  variously  com- 
bined must  be  one  and  the  same,  however  variously  they  may 
be  combined. 

There  are  two  opposing  theories  of  the  college  admission 
examination  and  of  the  relations  between  colleges  and  schools. 
According  to  one  theory,  widely  tho  perhaps  unconsciously 
held,  the  admission  examination  is  a  puzzle  which  the 
schools  are  to  try  to  solve.  The  colleges  and  schools  face 
€ach  other  in  June  of  each  year  as  antagonists,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  previous  contests,  the  school  prepares  itself  for  each 
new  encounter.  It  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this  theory  that 
some  colleges  resent  the  co-operation  of  the  schools  in  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  the  admission  examinations,  and  that  some 
schools  bring  in  special  coaches,  or  "  crammers,"  in  April  or 
May  of  each  year,  who  are  supposed  to  be  specially  skilled  in 
getting  pupils  ready  to  pass  the  tests  prescribed  by  a  given  col- 
lege. While  this  process  is  going  on,  normal  education  is,  of 
course,  suspended. 

The  other  theory  of  the  college  admission  examination  lays 
less  stress  upon  the  examination  itself  and  more  upon  the  pupils 
and  their  proper  education.  It  regards  the  examination  as  a 
means,  not  an  end.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only 
wise,  but  important  and  highly  desirable,  that  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools,  who  have  taught  and  are  teaching  the 
pupils,  should  confer  with  representatives  of  the  colleges,  who 
are  to  teach  them,  in  arranging  and  enforcing  a  test  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  whether  the  pupil  is  ready  to 
go  forward  with  advantage  from  the  one  teacher  or  institution 
to  the  other.  It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  aim  of  the  college  ad- 
mission examination  is,  primarily,  to  test  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  That  is  merely  incidental  to  its  main  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  ascertain  whether  a  pupil  is  well  enough 
equipped  for  more  advanced  study  in  college  or  scientific  school. 

Co-operation  of  Therefore,  not  only  co-operation  between  col- 

the     Secondary      leges,  but  co-operation  between  colleges  and 

schools,   is  absolutely  essential   to  a   college 

admission  examination  which  shall  be  truly  an  effective  educa- 
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tional  instrument.  This  co-operation  of  the  schools  is 
vital  to  the  work  of  this  board,  and  it  can  on  no  account 
be  dispensed  with.  At  every  stage  of  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  from  the  preHminary  conferences  thru  the  rating  of 
the  answer-books,  the  co-operation  of  secondary-school  repre- 
sentatives has  been  invaluable. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  taken  notice  of  the 
board's  work  that  the  presence  of  secondary-school  teachers 
upon  the  committees  of  examiners  which  framed  the  questions 
would,  of  necessity,  give  the  pupils  of  such  representatives  an 
unfair  advantage  in  the  examinations.  To  this  several  replies  • 
suggest  themselves.  A  cynic  with  some  sense  of  relative 
values  might  answer  that  no  harm  would  be  done  if  the  second- 
ary-school teachers  did  use  their  knowledge  of  the  questions. 
But,  more  seriously,  it  may  be  said  that  the  secondary-school 
representatives,  chosen  for  this  service  year  by  year,  must  be 
men  and  women  whose  character  and  reputation  protect  them 
from  any  suspicion  of  using  the  knowledge  which  their  posi- 
tions as  examiners  bring  them.  In  the  second  place,  this  board 
has  demonstrated  in  its  year  of  existence  that  there  are  no  such 
embarrassments  as  have  been  suggested.  '  I  have  taken  pains  to 
inquire  of  the  secondary-school  teachers  who  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  board  how  far  they  were  embarrassed,  if  at  all,  by 
such  participation.  The  replies  which  have  been  received  are 
appended : 

From    Principal   David   A.   Kennedy,   Associate    Examiner   in 

Greek 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  men  whom  your  board  would  choose 
to  aid  in  preparing  the  papers  would  allow  themselves  to  be  "  embarrassed  " 
or  their  schools  to  be  affected  unduly  by  the  knowledge.  .  .  It  is,  of 
course,  natural  that  a  teacher,  in  preparing  a  paper,  or  in  assisting  the  pro- 
fessor in  its  preparation,  should  suggest  those  subjects  and  details  which  he 
considers  essential  in  preparation.  But  under  any  circumstances  he  would 
pursue  this  course  of  questioning,  and  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  paper  would  be  of  little  moment. — August  \,  1901. 

From    Principal    Lawrence    C.    Hull,   Associate  Examiner  in 

Latin 
There  may  be  men  who  cannot  prepare  such  questions  without  being 
embarrassed  in  their  own   class  work.     Undoubtedly  there  are  men  who 
would  use  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  in  an  unfair  way. 
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But  such  men  are  unfit  to  be  teachers  at  all.  No  man  whom  the  officers  of 
the  board  would  select  for  such  a  duty  could  be  seriously  hampered  in  his 
own  work ;  no  man  who  would  make  an  unfair  use  of  his  knowledge  in 
such  a  case  could  be  trusted  to  face  the  daily  temptation  of  his  own  class- 
room.—y^/y  18,  1 90 1. 

From  Principal    Henry    P.    Warren,    Associate    Examiner    ik 

History 

It  is  very  desirable  that  head  masters  should  have  a  part  in  preparing 
the  examination  papers.  .  .  We  are  an  honorable  body.  .  .  We  want 
the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  college  man.  Nothing  has 
so  helped  to  bring  in  that  wretched  certificate  system  as  the  scrappy  or  ill- 
balanced  entrance  examination  questions  set  by  the  colleges  twenty  years 
ago,  and  set  to-day  by  nearly  all  colleges.  .  .  Make  a  perfect  set  of  ques- 
tion.s,  and  all  else  will  take  care  of  lis^M.— July  22,  1901. 

From  Frank  Rollins,  Associate  Examiner  in  Physics 

My  part  in  framing  and  revising  questions  for  the  examination  in 
physics  did  not  embarrass  us  in  our  work  of  instruction,  as  another  teacher 
had  the  college  preparatory  class.  Certainly  no  unfair  advantage  was 
given  to  our  school  by  my  connection  with  the  board  as  an  examiner  in 
physics.  .  .  I  cannot  believe  that  any  teacher  whom  you  would  be  likely 
to  select  for  this  work  would  be  seriously  embarrassed,  or  would  permit 
himself  or  his  pupils  to  derive  any  advantage  from  his  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  the  examination.— y/^r-^  23,  1901. 

From  Thomas  B.  Bronson,  Associate  Examiner  in  German 

I  had  not  thought  of  any  embarrassment  regarding  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  a  dishonest  teacher  might  give  his  class  information  that 
would  help  his  pupils  under  him,  and  perhaps  an  honest  teacher  would 
think  it  his  duty  to  instruct  especially  on  points  that  would  be  brought  out 
in  the  paper.  The  number  of  pupils  affected  by  the  present  scheme  of 
having  a  secondary-school  man  on  the  examining  board  must  be  small,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  is  great  in  the  fact  that  the  secondary- 
school  man  has  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  as  to  what  can  and  can- 
not be  expected  of  secondary-school  pupils.— yz^/^  22,  1901. 

From  Helen  J.  Robins,  Associate  Examiner  in  English 

I  was  not  embarrassed  in  my  instruction  by  my  work  as  an  examiner. 
— J''*fy  30.  1 90 1. 

From  Head  Master  John  Meigs,   Member    of    the   Committee 

ON   Revision 

While  objection  to  the  appointment  of  secondary-school  teachers  to  a 
committee  on  framing  and  revising  examination  questions  had  not  occurred 
to  me,  and  even  now  seems  remote,  I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  disarm 
the  unholy  or  feeble  suspicions  of  the  brotherhood  by  eliminating  secondary- 
school  men  from  the  work  of  this  committee. 
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A  schoolmaster  who  could,  or  would,  carry  from  the  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee clews  or  suggestions  that  would  color  or  govern  his  own  work  is,  I 
suppose,  conceivable,  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  not  imagined  him. — 
July  22,  1901. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  principles  to  which  the 
Conclusion  Association    of    Colleges    and    Preparatory 

Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
gave  its  approval  when  it  asked  for  the  formation  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  as  workable  in 
practice  as  they  are  sound  in  theory.  The  board  has 
accepted  the  opportunity  that  President  Eliot  pointed  out 
during  the  discussion  which  led  to  its  formation,  of  "  making 
an  immense  contribution  to  American  education."  How 
immense  that  contribution  might  be,  perhaps  even  Mr.  Eliot 
did  not  fully  realize.  It  includes  not  only  the  good  results 
upon  colleges  and  schools  of  community  of  interest  and  com- 
munity of  effort,  but  it  means  the  breaking  down  of  untold 
barriers  to  sound  secondary  and  collegiate  education  by  carry- 
ing high  and  well-defined  standards  of  teaching  and  of  testing 
into  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  of  the  bo^rd  will  promptly  elevate 
the  secondary-school  work  in  English,  in  history,  and  in  the 
natural  sciences  to  a  new  plane  of  importance  and  of  effective- 
ness. It  will  control  the  examination  system  in  the  interest  of 
■education,  and  resist  the  tendency  to  make  it  a  mere  machine- 
like performance.  It  will  declare  and  enforce  standards  of 
attainment  which  represent,  not  the  labors  of  a  zealous  indi- 
vidual, however  wise,  but  the  mature  judgment  of  a  group  of 
mature  scholars  of  different  training  and  points  of  view. 

The  secondary-school  teachers  may  well  be  pardoned  the 
unrestrained  enthusiasm  they  have  shown  at  the  board's  organi- 
zation and  early  work.  The  experience  of  each  year  should 
enable  that  work  to  be  improved  beyond  the  risk  of  fair 
■criticism. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Secretary 


September  i,  1901 


VI 
DISCUSSIONS 

IS   A   PERMANENTLY    ADEQUATE    DEFINITION    OF 
EDUCATION   POSSIBLE? 

The  state's  increasing  assumption  of  administrative  func- 
tions in  educational  work  compels  attention  to  the  aim  involved. 
The  more  dominating-  becomes  the  authority  whence  prescrip- 
tion issues,  the  more  careful  should  become  the  scrutiny  of  the 
purpose  and  the  result.  Whatever  determines  the  educational 
product  desired  fixes  sooner  or  later  the  processes  of  education. 
Hence  no  narrow  limits  nor  frail  formulae,  however  beautifully 
improvised,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  final  boundaries 
of  educational  achievement.  Herein  lies  the  serious  import  of 
any  supposedly  final  definition  of  education. 

If  a  class  of  high  school  seniors  be  asked  what  it  is  to  be 
educated,  the  replies  will  vary  as  widely  as  their  past  lives  and 
their  present  aspirations.  They  are  able  partly  to  realize  the 
difference  in  themselves  which  the  high  school  period  has 
wrought.  They  recognize  now  the  changed  views,  the  finer 
interplay  of  social  polities,  the  richer  fountain  of  joy.  Their 
minds,  however,  at  once  face  forward  to  the  widening  angle  of 
life  for  themselves.  Each  in  accordance  with  aroused  desires 
and  capacities  decides :  "  Thus  and  so,  in  such  and  such  lines, 
will  I  go  on  with  my  education."  He  sets  no  limit,  he  sees 
none,  past,  present,  or  future,  to  the  for  him  continuous  process. 
But  we,  outsiders  to  his  mind,  say  limitingly  that  we  have 
given  him  a  high  school  education.  And,  arranged  in  state 
before  the  paymaster  the  public,  we  deal  out  machine-made  cer- 
tificates of  graduated  uniformity. 

Ask  your  next  door  neighbor  what  it  is  to  be  educated.  His 
response  will  vary  with  his  age,  religion,  financial  standing,  and 
social  position.  If  he  is  just  establishing  a  family  he  will  think 
of  education  as  a  means  of  getting  money.  If  he  is  past  forty 
he  will  speak  of  it  as  something  that  should  have  revealed  to 
him  earlier  his  own  proper  capabilities.     The  religious  en- 
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thusiast  sees  in  education  a  fitting  for  the  future  life  rather  than 
for  the  present.  A  business  man  sees  education  in  the  early 
knowledge  of  men  and  markets,  and  in  a  readiness  to  "  carry 
a  message  to  Garcia." 

Professional  men  are  similarly  divergent.  The  professor 
of  history  finds  education  in  social  adaptation.  The  teacher 
of  physical  science  observes  that  education  comes  from  experi- 
mental investigation.  The  psychological  leader  rests  upon 
serene  idea-forces.  When  the  venerable  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon 
was  asked,  "  What  is  education?  "  his  prompt  reply  was,  "  To 
know  God  and  obey  him."  Fouillee  states :  "  Education  is  a 
work  of  intellectual  selection.  .  .  Education  should  be  a 
cultivation  of  living  forces  with  a  view  of  assuring  the 
supremacy  of  the  highest  idea-forces.  .  .  The  very  end  is  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  ends  of  the  whole  com- 
munity." With  Thomas  Davidson,  "  Education  consists  in 
enabling  a  human  being  to  construct  a  certain  kind  of  world." 
But  an  uneducated  man  inevitably  does  this,  tho  more  slowly. 
A  pedagogical  journal  of  current  date  says :  "  Happiness, 
rational  happiness,  must  be  the  prominent,  the  main  question, 
in  educating  human  beings ;  it  must  be  the  foremost  considera- 
tion. True  pedagogy  makes  this  the  great  question."  In  the 
Educational  Review  for  September,  1896,  Dr.  Butler  held 
that  "  to  live  together  with  one's  fellows  in  a  community  in- 
volves fitness  to  live.  This  fitness,  in  turn,  implies  discipline,, 
instruction,  training;  in  a  word,  education."  This  education, 
then,  becomes  a  function  of  community  life.  One's  life  is  his 
quota  to  the  public  existence.  These  quotas  must  necessarily 
differ  widely  because  of  individual  capabilities  varied  thru  in- 
heritance or  acquisition,  because  of  the  needs  of  divers  peoples, 
and  because  of  the  needs  of  different  periods.  The  Puritans 
demanded  sobriety  as  in  the  presence  of  a  fearful  God.  Plato 
held  education  to  be  the  philosophy  of  life,  and  the  Greeks  aimed 
at  the  graceful  mastery  of  their  immediate  conditions.  In  the 
Educational  Review  for  December,  1899,  Dr.  Butler  sets 
forth  this :  "  Education  is  the  adaptation  of  a  person,  a  self- 
conscious  being,  to  environment,  and  the  development  of 
capacity  in  a  person  to  modify  or  control  that  environment." 
This  is  certainly  a  fine  definition  as  to  subject-matter  for  man's 
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activities.  Some  sociologist  might  retort,  however,  that  a  cer- 
tain pohtical  boss  who  dominates  New  York  City  is  a  brilHant 
product  of  just  this  educational  process;  for  he  seems  to  have 
adapted  himself  to  his  environment,  and  evidently  has  capacity 
to  modify  and  control  that  environment.  Clearly  some  ethical 
bias  should  be  included  in  this  definition.  The*  philosophical 
Dr.  Harris  declares :  "  The  science  of  education  demands  for 
education  as  its  central  theme,  the  study  of  the  spiritual  evolu- 
tion of  civilization."  President  Jones  of  Hobart  writes  that, 
"  the  function  of  the  primary  school  is  the  socializing  of  the 
child,"  Horace  Mann  gave,  as  one  of  three  fundamental 
propositions  underlying  the  common  school,  the  statement  that 
property  may  be  taxed  for  the  "  education  of  all  youth  up  to 
such  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil 
duties."  Ruskin  aimed  within  his  field,  "  First,  to  give  every 
student  the  advantage  of  the  happiness  and  knowledge  which 
the  study  of  art  conveys;  second,  to  force  some  knowledge  of 
art  among  those  who  are  likely  to  become  patfons  or  critics; 
third,  to  leave  no  Giotto  lost  among  the  hill  shepherds."  Or, 
as  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis  sums  it  up,  "  Education  is  the  giving  the 
soul  vision  power;  it  is  the  art  of  taking  down  the  blinds."  In 
the  Atlantic  monthly  for  January,  1901,  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedgwick 
writes :  "  Education  is  the  working  of  all  forces  that  fashion  a 
man  during  the  plastic  years  before  his  habits  become  fixed  and 
his  character  determined."  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  writing  in  the 
London  Jounml  of  education  for  September,  1896,  frames  the 
following :  "  The  adult  portion  of  the  community  organized  in 
the  forms  of  the  family,  state,  and  church,  and  various  miscella- 
neous associations  desire  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  This  it  seeks  to  do  by  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain deliberate  modes  of  influence  as  an  addition  to  the 
inevitable  influence  of  circumstance  and  environment  that 
operate  on  all  human  life.  These  specific  influences  are  called 
education,  and  those  who  exercise  them  are  called  teachers." 
It  certainly  is  a  far  cry  from  Dr.  Sheldon's  intrinsic  and 
spiritual,  "  To  know  God  and  obey  him,"  to  Mr.  Findlay's  ex- 
trinsic and  instrumental  "  Specific  influences." 

It  is,  of  course,  fully  understood  that  these  citations  from 
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current  thought  have  no  essential  value  in  determining  the 
question  under  consideration.  They  are  collated  only  to  show 
the  boundaries  of  the  field. 

Evidently  education  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  purpose,  either 
individual  or  racial;  in  terms  of  processes  and  instruments;  in 
terms  of  subject  matter;  and  in  terms  of  the  subjected  pupil. 
Bain  lays  weight  on  subject-matter;  Dr.  Butler  emphasizes  the 
community;  Mr.  Findlay  admires  the  machinery;  Herbart 
desires  an  all-round  manliness.  Bain  says  that  the  ethical  and 
theological  training  for  character  can  only  be  brought  into  the 
field  under  protest,  and  education  "  barely  admits  of  precise 
demonstration  or  statement."  The  difficulty  in  formulating  a 
definition  of  education  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  lie  in  the  many 
sides  offered  to  view  by  the  subject  to  be  defined.  If  we  look  at 
one  facet  we  are  sure  we  see  a  red  diamond;  and  we  say  edu- 
cation is  the  emancipation  of  the  youth.  In  another  light,  we 
declare  the  gem  is  blue;  and  then  we  think  education  is  the 
compulsory  subjugation  of  the  youth  to  the  discipline  acquired 
thru  obedience  to  social  demands. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  final  abstraction  education  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  either  of  accumulated  quantity  or  in  terms  of 
effective  quality.  Some  of  the  ancients,  who  possessed  far  less 
information  than  the  present  high  school  graduate,  are  still  ad- 
miringly named  as  educated  thinkers.  The  examinate  wealth 
of  the  pupil  cannot  be  compared  with  the  staminate  vigor  of 
the  earlier  force.  The  pressing  of  college  studies  into  the 
high  school,  the  crowding  of  high  school  studies  into  the  grades 
below,  the  acceptance  of  nature  study  and  similar  science  for 
the  kindergarten,  all  offer  abundant  proof  that  no  quantitative 
equation  has  here  a  fixed  value.  Says  Boone:  "  In  a  period  of 
limited  knowledge  and  the  universal  rule  of  authority,  a  course 
of  study  was  easily  made  and  as  easily  interpreted.  The  wants 
of  a  homogeneous  life  were  met  by  a  conventional  training.  .  . 
The  history  of  higher  education  for  half  a  century  is  largely  a 
record  of  the  readjustings  of  the  curriculum  to  the  life."  This 
movement  is  undoubtedly  to  become  more  and  more  notable, 
since  much  of  the  knowledge  given  in  elementary  schools  is 
being  absorbed  without  school. 

The  qualitative  expressions  for  the  values  we  think  of  as 
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education  are  expressed  in  terms  of  racial  development.  But 
racial  development  is  variable  in  cause  and  direction ;  indeed  it 
is  as  varied  as  life.  Racial  development  is  human  life.  The 
trend  toward  social  ends  for  the  chief  aim  in  education  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  essential  worthiness  of  humanity.  But  this  means 
humanity  raised  to  the  highest  possible  power;  otherwise  there 
results  stagnation  of  social  standards,  and  consequently  soon 
the  stagnation  of  efforts  of  the  individual  to  rise  above  the 
social  level.  Union  here  must  not  mean  the  absorption  of  the 
man  by  the  mass,  whereby  as  "  in  monasticism  he  becomes  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  a  unit;  but  rather  he  must  remain  a  unit 
and  help  form  a  multiple  unit."  We  have  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  this  desired  individual  initiative  among  the  South 
African  Boers,  since  each  soldier  has  within  himself  all  the 
elements  of  an  army.  This  comes  near  to  realizing  Milton's 
idea  of  a  full  and  generous  education  as  that  which  shall  qualify 
every  man  to  fulfill  every  duty,  both  public  and  private,  both  of 
peace  and  war. 

It  will  help  us  approximate  the  vital  function  of  education  if 
we  conceive  of  the  mind  as  a  self-activity  ever  evolving  stronger 
forces  from  within  to  vitalize  constantly  renewed  accretions 
from  without.  With  this  in  mind  we  can  understand  the  need 
of  placing  emphasis  on  the  period  of  plastic  will.  But  if 
mature  society  finds  as  yet  no  permanent  adjustment  expressi- 
ble in  adequate  formulae,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say  that  the  child 
certainly  should  be  wholly  confined  and  restrained  as  to  mental 
growth  by  confessedly  inadequate  prescription.  In  this  con- 
nection consider  the  words  of  Locke :  "  No  man  ever  sets  him- 
self about  anything  but  upon  some  view  or  other  which  serves 
him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he 
employs,  the^  understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or 
ill-informed,  always  leads;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all 
his  operative  powers  are  directed." 

The  question  is  whether  any  permanent  and  at  the  same  time 
adequate  definition  is  possible.  The  contention  is  not  against 
any  offered  definition  nor  in  favor  of  any  proposed  attempt;  but 
rather  to  militate  against  all  attempts  to  consider  transient  or 
temporary  standards  as  final.  Early  limitation  of  one's  field 
of  activity  by  a  narrow  definition  would  be  disastrous,  did  not 
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all-involving  progress  compel  modifications.  However  at- 
tractive may  be  the  consideration  of  one's  fundamental  notions, 
the  attempt  to  put  them  into  precise  words — the  framework  of 
thought  and,  so,  essential  life — is  attended  with  risk.  Partly 
because  one  is  likely  to  take  himself  as  he  was  for  himself  as  he 
is,  this  is  a  brake  on  the  progress  of  thought.  Partly  also  be- 
cause when  one's  judgments  are  framed  and  fleshed,  made  his 
creation,  put  into  language  and  conveyed  to  another,  the  f  ramer 
finds  himself  more  than  half  impelled  to  hold  and  defend  his 
former  views.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  formal  expression  of 
beliefs  leads  to  formal  retention  of  much  that  more  unrestrained 
evolution  would  easily  discard  as  false.  It  must  at  any  time 
be  proper  to  consider  or  question  the  judgments  of  any  earlier 
and  less  fully  evolved  condition.  But  evolution  is  continuous, 
and  social  evolution  has  not  yet  been  observed  thruout  its  entire 
process.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  determine  from  one 
cross-section  of  the  present  educational  momentum  what  later 
movements  shall  be.  Present  functions  may  cease  to  exist, 
new  forces  may  arise,  new  combinations  occur.  For  instance, 
to  cite  but  one  possible  modification,  the  ethical :  when  society 
shall  have  risen  to  the  practice  of  all  the  precepts  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  conceivably  some  different  values,  aims,  and 
processes  will  enter  into  the  concept  of  education.  The  fac- 
tors in  social  momentum  are  constantly- fluctuating,  and  educa- 
tion is  one  of  these  variable  factors.  We  have  seen  that  there 
is  no  possible  fixed  standard  of  quantity  in  education.  A  full 
measure  to-day  will  be  a  shrunken  measure  to-morrow.  But 
a  definition  must  so  clearly  set  off  the  thing  defined  that  it  may 
be  apprehended  in  quantity  and  content.  Here  then  is  no  per- 
manent basis  for  a  definition. 

If  some  political  boss  should  determine  on  a  different  aim  in 
education  from  what  the  state  members  think  they  want,  by 
what  law  or  permanent  data  of  reference  can  one  adjudicate 
between  the  mass  momentum  that  wants  and  the  quicker 
momentum  that  wishes  to  prescribe  and  give?  The  com- 
munity will  undoubtedly  in  the  long  run  determine  for  itself, 
or  think  it  determines  for  itself,  the  education  most  fit  for  its 
own  progress.  The  state  is  then  self-moving.  It  is  evident 
that  ho  single  prescribed  direction  will  suffice  for  all  people. 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  an  adequate  definition  of  education 
rises  above  national  or  racial  systems;  that  it  is  a  genus  to  the 
various  isolated  and  transitory  species.  Precisely.  Educa- 
tion, then,  is  not  to  be  conditioned  on  fitness  to  live  in  a  commu- 
nity, in  any  community.  It  must  be  primarily  a  function  of 
the  individual  who  is  to  undergo  the  process;  and  this  process 
has  its  necessary  end,  and  largely  the  means,  within  his  own 
life.  Education  is  a  function  of  man's  life.  But  this  is  no 
adequate  definition.  It  is  only  equating  an  unknown  x  with  a 
certain  indeterminate  portion  of  another  unknown  3;.  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  say  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  lives  with 
uSj  we  may  not  presume  to  hold  that  the  current  life  of  this 
date  has  fixed  the  life  aims  or  the  desirable  soul  accumulations 
for  all  time.  It  is  natural  to  infer  from  modern  history  that 
individual  life  will  more  and  more  be  a  recognized  elementary 
force  in  the  composite  life.  But  if  community  judgments  are 
to  control,  one  may  as  easily  infer  from  current  state  systems 
of  education  glorying  in  examinations,  that  a  Chinese  uni- 
formity of  distribution  and  stagnation  will  in  time  result. 

Whether  we  consider  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  life  of 
society,  we  have  to  do  with  a  complex  indeterminable  mo- 
mentum. Education  is  an  element  of  this  force,  a  variable 
function  of  a  variable.  And  no  one  can  safely  say,  what  might 
be  said  of  functions  in  material  movement,  that  the  variable  we 
call  human  life  has  been  comprehended  and  impounded. 
Whatever  indications  of  fractional  or  entire  force  may  be  found 
at  any  one  instant  by  cross-sectioning  the  current  of  civiliza- 
tion, few  would  be  willing  to  say,  even  with  the  best  obtainable 
knowledge  of  factors  acting  hitherto,  that  education  is  hence- 
forth permanently  to  be  a  fixed  proportion  of  life,  and  expressi- 
ble by  a  formula. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  say  that  education  is  all  of  life,  that 
education  is  life.  But  life  is  even  less  amenable  to  a  perma- 
nently adequate  definition.  No  one  will  here  draw  other  than 
temporal  limits.  If  education  is  life,  no  adequate  definition  is 
possible.  If  it  is  a  variable  function  of  indeterminate  life,  no 
permanent  definition  is  possible. 

Leigh  R.  Hunt 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
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THE   TEACHER   AS    A   MORAL   FORCE  :    A    PROTEST 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  is 
disposed  to  put  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  moral  side 
of  the  teacher's  work  and  influence.  It  would  reach  this 
result  not  so  much  by  providing  for  formal  lessons  in  morals, 
as  by  insisting  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  shall  be 
tonic  and  that  the  teacher's  ideals  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
his  immensely  important  work.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
trend  of  public  opinion  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  larger  view 
of  the  meaning  of  education. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
cannot  be  rationally  treated  by  simply  storing  it  with  a  given 
amount  of  mathematics,  science,  and  language.  He  has  a 
moral  nature,  an  innate  love  of  right  and  goodness,  which 
demands  recognition  no  less  than  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. Dr.  Hanus  has  happily  expressed  the  fact  in  saying  that 
"  the  true  teacher  will  realize  that  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  atmosphere  which  he  creates  is  the  medium  of  the  pu- 
pil's dawning  intellectual  and  spiritual  Hfe."  But  more  than 
this,  the  child  is  soon  to  become  a  citizen,  and  must  share  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
As  a  member  of  the  social  whole  he  will  be  asked  to  bear 
burdens  and  put  himself  in  touch  with  all  endeavor  that  tends 
to  strengthen  the  moral  life  of  society.  If  he  fail  here,  then 
society  must  suffer  in  its  most  vital  part,  and  has  a  right  to 
record  its  disappointment  in  strong  terms.  It  is  because  edu- 
cation has  such  an  intimate  relation  to  social  welfare,  be- 
cause it  may  help  to  conserve  those  institutions  thru  which 
society  seeks  expression,  that  the  discerning  pubHc  would 
guard  it  with  jealous  care.  Selfishness  and  greed  threaten 
the  stability  of  our  political  institutions  and  render  uncertain 
or  impossible  our  social  progress.  The  most  effective  safe- 
guard against  such  a  catastrophe  is  an  education  which  shall 
be  not  only  intellectual,  but  also  ethical  and  spiritual  in  its 
results.  The  child  must  be  accustomed  to  forecast  the  con- 
sequences of  conduct.  He  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  his  private  interests  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  rather  that  thev  are  identical.     He  should  know 
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that  the  vices  of  the  individual  not  only  work  his  own  ruin, 
but  tend  to  disorganize  the  whole  structure  of  society.  One 
of  our  educational  leaders  does  not  put  the  matter  too 
strongly  when  he  says  that  "  the  greatest  need  of  our  time, 
in  higher  and  lower  schools  alike,  is  a  fuller  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  teachers  of  what  human  institutions  really  mean, 
and  what  tremendous  moral  issues  and  principles  they  in- 
volve." 

Thus  a  true  philosophy  of  education  and  practical  states- 
manship alike  unite  in  imposing  a  serious  responsibility  upon 
those  who  teach  in  our  public  and  private  schools.  Such  con- 
siderations lend  a  deep  significance  to  the  function  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill  this  function  by  the 
mechanical  performance  of  a  series  of  duties  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned  by  some  supervisor  of  education.  The  value  of 
his  services,  both  to  the  child  and  to  society,  must  depend 
upon  the  ethical  inspiration  which  emanates  from  his  per- 
sonality— a  personality  which  has  been  deepened  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  altruistic  spirit.  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
must  be  a  personal  moral  force  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
He  cannot  be  one  thing  in  the  classroom  and  something  quite 
different  elsewhere.  Unity  of  character  does  not  admit  of 
any  such  dichotomy  of  conduct.  Such  considerations  sug- 
gest that  there  are  certain  limitations  which  the  true  teacher 
will  impose  upon  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 
Does  he  put  a  high  value  upon  his  ethical  influence?  Then 
he  will  be  careful  to  refrain  from  such  practices  as  tend  to 
impair  that  influence  with  his  pupils.  So  far  from  accepting 
the  loose  and  variable  standards  of  conduct  which  others  find 
it  easy  to  adopt,  it  will  be  his  ideal  and  endeavor  to  keep  his 
unprofessional  life  free  from  all  suspicion. 

When,  therefore,  a  company  of  teachers  publicly  announce 
that  they  will  devote  an  afternoon  to  playing  progressive 
euchre,  in  a  public  hall  engaged  for  the  occasion,  we  may 
well  question  whether  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  true 
dignity  of  their  calling.  And  when  they  propose,  still  fur- 
ther, to  compete  with  one  another  for  prizes,  which  prizes 
were  obtained  by  solicitation  from  prominent  business  firms 
in  the  city  in  which  they  reside,  we  must  conclude  that  what- 
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ever  else  they  may  be  they  cannot  be  true  teachers.  So  far 
from  being  a  hypothetical  case,  both  of  these  announcements 
recently  appeared  in  a  daily  paper.  It  is  high  time  to  protest 
against  performances  of  such  a  character.  They  are  certain 
to  belittle  the  professional  standing  of  teachers.  If  they  were 
to  become  general  they  would  make  the  name  of  teacher  a 
byword  among  honest  people.  They  betray  such  a  lack  of 
moral  perception  as  to  render  one  unfit  even  to  attempt  the 
duty  of  ethical  instruction.  In  a  city  where  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  for  rational  enjoyment,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
teacher  can  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
work,  there  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  time  in  ways  that  tend 
to  lower  the  ideals  of  character. 

Another  occasion  for  protest  presents  itself  in  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  of  betting  upon  the  results  of 
interscholastic  games.  Of  the  pernicious  influence  of  this 
practice  upon  young  men  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
Nothing  can  more  surely  tend  to  bring  the  whole  matter  of 
competition  in  athletics  into  disrepute.  No  teacher  desires 
to  encourage  a  practice  among  the  young  which  common 
public  sentiment  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  moral  influence  can 
emanate  from  one  who  must  become  an  apologist  for  his 
conduct.  Nothing,  perhaps,  affords  a  better  illustration  of 
a  growing  tendency  to  set  up  two  standards  of  conduct,  one 
for  the  family  and  the  school  and  another  for  the  market  and 
the  forum. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  body  of  teach- 
ers are  disposed  to  adopt  such  low  ideals,  or  to  ignore  their 
responsibility  for  an  important  share  in  the  formation  of  right 
habits  in  their  pupils.  But  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
selection  of  teachers  will  do  well  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  moral  element  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  dignify 
it  as  something  really  indispensable  to  the  teacher's  success. 

F.   W.    OSBORN 
Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ETHICAL   PURPOSE    OF   A    WOMAN'S   COLLEGE 

A  recent  educational  conference  of  more  than  ordinary  note 
was  characterized  by  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  object  of  a  college  in  general,  and  an  equally  marked, 
but  possibly  inconsistent,  unanimity  concerning  the  purpose  of  a 
college   for  women.     Underneath  all  the   discussions   ran   a 
subtle  distinction — sometimes  considerately  ignored,  sometimes 
gracefully  hinted;  once,  at  least,  so  urbanely  stated  as  to  con- 
ceal its  force  by  the  grace  of  its  diction.     Trying  to  reduce  this 
distinction  to  unambiguous  terms,  I  can  find  none  more  suitable 
than  those  in  which  once  it  was  enunciated  by  an  American 
scholar  eminent  in  two  great  universities :  "  Of  course  one 
makes  a  difference  between  real  education  and  women's  educa- 
tion."    At  the  end  of  the  conference  the  college,  i.  e.,  the 
generic  college,  i.  e.,  the  college  masculine,  was  left  but  a  doubt- 
ful character.     With  equal  vigor  and  positiveness  intellectual 
training  was  asserted  and  denied  to  be  its  specific  aim.     The 
old-fashioned  took  courage  from  the  unhesitating  assurances 
that  its  mission  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  production  of  students,  the  mainte- 
nance of  scholarly  ideals;  and  the  new-fashioned  consciously 
preened  themselves  in  the  new  light  shed  by  repeated  assevera- 
tions that  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  man,  not  the  mind,  ''to  fit 
for  the  higher  life,  not  for  the  higher  learning."     And  it  is  to 
be  admitted  that  this  alluring  but  undefined  doctrine  had  the 
support  of  most  of  the  speakers  and  the  sympathy  of  most  of 
the  hearers.     Life  is  a  word  of  pleasing  sound  and  import  to 
a  Saxon  audience,  and  the  more  unlimited  its  application  the 
more  effective  its  use.     But  no  such  difference  existed  in  the 
estimate  of  the  college  for  women.     That  was  unquestioningly 
■considered  as  a  thing  per  se,  in  its  own  category,  unrelating 
and  unrelated.     By  general  concession  its  object  is  to  develop 
the  womanly  virtues. 

Now  there  are  few  habits  more  disquieting  than  that  of  ques- 
ticming  accepted  truths.  For  the  peace  of  society,  including 
one's  individual  pacific  condition,  the  Bellman's  rule  of  faith  is 
the  only  one  attended  with  safety : 

"  Ihave  told  you  thrice, 
And  what  I  tell  you  three  times  is  true." 

/ 
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Yet  there  always  exists  an  unfortunate,  but  fortunately  small, 
class  who  accept  a  first  statement  with  outward  calm,  begin  to 
question  its  repetition,  doubt  its  third  assertion,  and,  unless 
promptly  suppressed,  flatly  deny  its  fourth.  It  is  the  ques- 
tions, perhaps  the  doubts,  of  these  unfortunates  concerning  the 
object  of  a  woman's  college  that  I  would  state.  It  has  been  told 
once,  twice,  even  three  times;  it  is  generally  accepted  as  true; 
but 

Rejecting  as  aside  from  the  specific  point  at  issue  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  aim  of  a  college — masculine  or  feminine 
— where  shall  we  look  for  an  example  to  justify  this  universal 
emphasis  on  the  adjective  of  sex  that  characterizes  a  woman's 
college  as  a  place  for  the  development  of  the  womanly  virtues  ? 
Evidently  not  to  the  college  or  the  university  of  the  past,  be- 
cause in  that  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  feminine  gender 
except  as  a  grammatical  form;  and,  moreover,  the  universities 
of  long  periods  of  the  past  professedly  confined  themselves  to 
intellectual  training,  and  quite  frankly  left  the  virtues  to  be 
cared  for  by  Providence.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  insistence 
of  this  undefined  university  of  the  undefined  past  on  the  mascu- 
line qualities  of  mind  and  character  can  furnish  a  parallel. 
There  was  at  least  something  consistent  and  magnificent  in  the 
former  use  of  the  term  masculine,  including,  as  it  did,  all  that 
was  admirable  or  even  tolerable  in  humanity.  "  Women,  i.  e., 
fools,"  wrote  Erasmus;  and  for  centuries  this  assumption  was 
basal  in  the  thoughts  of  learned  men.  Their  use  of  masculine 
did  not  exclude  feminine;  it  simply  ignored  it.  Now  that  we 
have  laid  violent  hands  on  the  old  categories  and  have  set  our- 
selves to  distribute  even  the  admirable  qualities  of  humanity 
according  to  sex,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  modern  college 
for  men  that  exclusive  emphasis  of  the  masculine  that  will  sup- 
port the  current  theory  of  the  woman's  college. 

At  this  point  an  answer  is  demanded  to  a  question  that, 
hovering  in  the  background  since  the  first  proposition,  refuses 
longer  to  be  silenced :  What  are  the  womanly  virtues?  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  know ;  neither  do  I  know  where  to  seek  an 
answer.  Whatever  be  one's  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
ethical  sense  and  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion,  it 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  system  of  ethics  at  present 
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regulating  society  is  identified  with  Christianity.  Yet  there  are 
not  in  the  accounts  of  the  Founder  of  this  reHgion,  nor  in  the 
records  of  that  older  faith  from  which  it  sprang,  distinct  moral 
codes  for  men  and  women,  or  even  the  implicit  division  of  mas- 
cuHne  and  feminine  virtues.  One  may  try  to  imagine  the 
tables  of  commandments  and  the  list  of  beatitudes  thus  ar- 
ranged: "  Woman,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;  Man,  thou 
shalt  not  steal;  Blessed  are  men  who  are  merciful;  blessed  are 
women  who  are  pure  in  heart  " ;  but  the  experiment  strengthens 
one's  preference  for  a  general  and,  as  it  were,  unsexed  morality. 
In  the  history  of  the  old  dispensation  we  read  much  of  strength, 
honesty,  purity,  reverence;  and  under  the  new  dispensation  we 
find  these  repeated,  defined,  and  spiritualized,  enriched  also  by 
the  addition  of  love,  gentleness,  patience;  and  St.  Paul  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  temperance  and  steadfastness,  and  St. 
James  dwells  on  some  practical  forms  of  benevolence.  Now 
which  of  these  all  shall  be  set  aside  as  incumbent  on  women  and 
not  on  men  ?  Gentleness,  patience,  especially  purity,  according 
to  the  tacit  consent  of  some  phases  of  society  nominally  Chris- 
tian. But  it  is  the  devil's  own  answer;  and  wherever  life  is  so 
disposed,  is  the  devil's  own  place. 

Can  one  imagine  a  college  in  America  to-day  that  would  be 
tolerated  if  teaching  such  a  partition  of  virtues?  If  the  time 
comes  when  such  a  fragmentary  ethical  code  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  (or  life),  it  will 
be  a  time  when  the  Christian  church  has  lost  her  weapons  and, 
defeated  in  her  centuries-old  warfare,  has  relinquished  her  mis- 
sion of  purifying  and  spiritualizing  humanity.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  these  virtues,  which  a  debased  society  is  most 
ready  to  exclude  from  general  application,  most  clearly  distin- 
guish the  men  of  a  Christian  from  the  men  of  a  pagan  faith. 
Moreover,  every  ethical  and  religious  revival  in  modem  his- 
tory is  marked  by  an  increase  of  these  qualities  in  society  at 
large.  Obviously,  then,  we  cannot  relegate  them  to  the  cate- 
gory of  the  exclusively  womanly  virtues ;  and  if  not  them,  then 
none. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  while  the  virtues  are  not  ex- 
clusive in  their  demands  on  men  or  women,  they  do  of  necessity 
assume  certain  peculiarities  by  cultivation  by  the  one  or  the 
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other  class;  and  it  is  this  pecuHar  form,  and  not  a  separate 
essence  of  the  virtue,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  college  to 
foster.  As  a  parallel  may  here  be  urged  the  example  of  the 
modern  college  for  men,  which,  while  not  inculcating  specific- 
ally masculine  virtues,  does  yet  develop  a  masculine  expression 
of  them.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  this  parallel  holds;  because^ 
in  the  first  place,  something  of  that  generous,  old  appropria- 
tion of  really  human  qualities  under  the  head  of  masculine  is 
still  practiced  by  men.  Much  of  the  supposedly  masculine  doc- 
trine would  be  quite  as  suitable  in  the  instruction  of  women;' 
just  as  much  of  the  supposedly  feminine  doctrine  is  sorely 
needed  in  institutions  for  men.  It  may  be  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal legends  rapidly  blending  into  a  myth,  but  it  is  currently 
reported  that  when  Phillips  Brooks  preached  on  two  suc- 
cessive Sundays  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  for  Women,  he  used  the  same  sermon,  and  each 
audience  found  it  peculiarly  appropriate;  proving  simply  the 
universal  character  of  his  message.  Similarly  it  might  not 
be  unprofitable  if  sometimes  the  same  messages  regarding 
morals  and  manners  could  be  used  interchangeably  at  men's 
and  women's  colleges;  if,  for  instance,  women  could  listen  to 
some  of  the  appeals  for  vigorous  living,  horror  of  dishonor, 
active  resistance  of  temptation ;  and  men  could  be  urged  to  the 
cultivation  of  courtesy,  consideration,  and  forbearance.  Really 
we  are  all  far  more  human  than  either  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  that  which  reaches  deepest  into  each  soul  is  that  which  has 
most  of  the  human  and  the  imiversal.  This  every  wise  teacher 
knows;  the  more  clearly  he  recognizes  it,  the  wiser  he  is;  and 
He  who  knew  it  best  was  of  all  The  Wisest. 

Concerning  the  advisability  of  emphasizing  the  womanly 
virtues,  if  such  there  are, — or  even  the  feminine  expression  of 
virtue, — it  is  well  to  look  to  the  example  and  experience  of  the 
home,  not  necessarily  an  ideal  home,  but  such  a  rational  and 
beneficent  one  as  most  of  us  have  seen.  Here  are  boys  and 
girls  growing  up  together,  with  special  differences  caused  by 
individuality  and  general  differences  caused  by  sex.  Every 
parent  knows  that  the  former  are  often  more  marked  and 
usually  more  puzzling  than  the  latter ;  but  these  are  aside  from 
this  discussion.     From  the  beginning  there  must  be  a  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  physical  differences  between  the  boys  and  girls 
maintained  with  a  dignified  reticence,  partly  to  avoid  morbid 
curiosity  and  partly  to  prevent  the  idea  of  sex  too  early  and  too 
violently  taking  possession  of  the  mind.  Allowance  being 
made  for  special  strength  and  weakness  of  personality,  these 
boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  the  same  virtues  and  warned 
against  the  same  vices.  Alike  they  are  to  be  made  honest, 
brave,  pure,  patient,  loving,  trained  so  that  they  shall  be  allured 
by  the  loveliness  of  these  qualities  and  stimulated  by  their 
strength.  The  expression  of  each  child's  virtue  will  differ  from 
that  of  every  other  child;  the  manifestation  of  the  boys  col- 
lectively may — I  am  not  sure  that  it  will — differ  from  that  of 
the  girls  collectively;  but  here,  as  with  the  physical,  wise 
parents  maintain  a  dignified  reticence.  Only  a  stupid — which 
is  to  say  a  pernicious — ^parent  teaches  the  child  to  be  brave  in  a 
certain  fashion  because  he  is  a  boy  or  to  be  loving  in  a  special 
manner  because  she  is  a  girl.  One  of  the  most  vicious  songs 
of  the  kindergarten  repertoire  deals  with  the  depredations  of 
Jack  Frost,  who,  after  pinching  toes  and  fingers,  makes  the 
little  boys  cry  "  Ho !  Ho !  Ho !  "  very  loud,  with  vigorous 
stamping  of  feet  and  wringing  of  hands;  but  causes  the  little 
girls  to  murmur,  /'  Oh !  Oh !  Oh !  "  very  low,  with  delicately 
repressed  shivering.  Why  should  not  the  little  boys  continue 
to  stamp  and  shout  until  they  fight  and  swear,  and  the  little 
girls  look  on  with  well-bred  indifference,  if  such  unnecessary 
distinctions  of  fortitude  are  instilled  into  their  infant  minds? 

Reticence  regarding  the  anticipated,  but  not  always  realized, 
difference  in  accepting  and  practicing  the  moral  code  is  as 
necessary  as  when  dealing  with  physical  conditions,  and  for 
about  the  same  reasons.  It  is  unwise  to  force  the  conscious- 
ness of  difference.  The  sense  of  distinction  thus  imparted  may 
show  its  effect  in  one  of  two  ways,  deleterious  alike  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  society.  An  acceptance  of  inferiority  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  an  apologetic  attitude,  objectionable  when 
exhibited  to  others  and  pernicious  when  assumed  to  one's  self. 
Thus  we  find  men  weakly  condoning  lapses  from  certain  virtues 
on  the  score  of  nature  or  disposition  or  strength  of  temptation ; 
and  likewise  women  absolving  themselves  from  certain  other 
lapses  and  weaknesses  in  the  same  fashion.     On  the  other  hand. 
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for  some  virtues  which  they  have  been  taught  are  natural  to 
them,  we  find  men  and  women  ahke  arrogating  to  themselves 
moral  superiority.  Nowhere  will  one  find  more  marked 
example  of  the  trite  saying, 

"Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to," 

than  among  women  whose  ethical  education  is  based  on  this 
assumption  of  sex  in  virtues.  College  women,  learning  of  the 
excesses  and  dissipations  common  among  some  classes  of  col- 
lege men,  are  prone  to  exalt  themselves  because  they,  forsooth, 
live  chaste  and  temperate  lives;  and  serene  in  their  conscious 
rectitude,  find  it  easy  to  overlook  their  slothful  attitude  toward 
the  physical  temptations  with  which  they  are  beset.  They  fail 
to  consider  that  credit  for  a  virtue  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
strength  with  which  it  is  cultivated  or  its  opposite  is  resisted, 
and  that  to  keep  their  nerves  calm  and  their  temper  steady  for 
a  week  may  require  more  virtue  than  to  refrain  from  drunken- 
ness thruout  their  entire  lives.  To  avoid,  then,  the  debilitating 
sense  of  moral  inferiority  and  the  deadening  arrogance  of  moral 
superiority  founded  on  assumptions  of  difference  in  sex,  educa- 
tional institutions  require  a  more  general  view  of  virtue  and 
the  virtues,  which  shall  increase  the  strenuousness  of  effort  for 
one's  own  salvation  and  the  generosity  of  help  for  others'  sal- 
vation. There  is  little  danger  of  ethical  monotony;  indi- 
viduals will  manifest  their  moral,  as  they  do  their  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  characteristics  by  individual  methods. 
And  for  myself,  so  great  is  my  heresy,  if  a  girl  could  be  trained 
in  the  old,  unsexed  virtues  so  that  "  giving  all  diligence  "  she 
would  add  to  "  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge;  and  to 
knowledge  temperance;  and  to  temperance  patience;  and  to 
patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity  " ; — trained  so  that  these  things 
should  be  in  her  and  abound,  I  should  feel  that  her  teachers  had 
done  a  little  more  than  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  as 
educators  and  Christians;  and  I  should  be  content  to  leave  the 
"  womanly  "  part  of  her  ethical  nature  to  take  care  of  itself. 


Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom 


Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  new  basis  of  geography — A  manual  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher — 
By  Jaques  W.  Redvvay  (Teachers  Professional  Library).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     xvi  +  229  p.     $1.00. 

The  author  starts  out  by  confessing  in  his  preface  that,  so 
far  as  he  can  learn,  the  newness  in  the  science  of  geography  is 
largely  imaginary,  or  at  least  is  new  only  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  book  to  justify  its  title.  If  there  were 
nothing  in  modern  geography  newer  than  "  the  mutual  relation 
of  geographic  environment  to  political  history  on  the  one  hand 
and  economic  development  on  the  other,"  the  new  geography 
would  date  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ritter  and  Guyot. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  relegate  to  so  remote  a  period  all  that 
distinguishes  the  geography  of  to-day  in  matter,  method,  and 
spirit. 

Within  a  half  century  nearly  every  subject  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum has  suffered 

"...    a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  transforming  white  magic  has  been  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  the  change  has  been  as  great  in  languages,  literature,  and 
history  as  in  the  natural  sciences.  Courses  of  study,  text-books, 
and  methods  of  instruction  have  ceased,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
embody  formal  definition,  cut  and  dried  statement  of  supposed 
facts,  knowledge  put  in  order  (generally  an  order  imposed  upon 
the  facts,  not  growing  out  of  them),  the  cream  of  all  learning, 
the  faith  once  and  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  place  of 
these  things  we  find  free,  unbiased,  and  first-hand  investigation, 
inductive  reasoning,  cautious  generalization,  and  enlightened 
skepticism.  Nobody  now  knows  anything  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  old-fashioned  professor  was  supposed  to  know 
everything.  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  geog- 
raphy has  been  the  last  of  all  school  subjects  to  feel  the  reviving 
breath  of  the  new  spirit.     It  is  still  dead  in  most  schools  for 
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want  of  the  leaven  of  the  causal  idea.  Teachers  seldom  ask 
how?  or  why?  or  "  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the  thing."  The 
basis  of  school  geography  is  as  new  as  the  basis  of  botany  or 
psychology.  It  is  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  science^ 
and  in  large  part,  a  natural  science. 

Within  fifty  years  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  permeated  all 
science,  and  the  study  of  evolution  consists  largely  in  a  study  of 
the  relations  of  an  organism  to  its  environment,  relations  which 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  geography.  Thus  geography 
has  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  biologic  sciences.  We 
find  botanists  and  zoologists  nowadays  much  interested  in 
ecology,  which  is  only  a  new  name  for  plant  and  animal  geog- 
raphy. The  word  geolog'ist  no  longer  means  so  much  a  namer 
of  fossils  as  a  student  of  the  geographic  development  of  land 
forms.  The  idea  that  a  land  surface  is  undergoing  a  process  of 
development,  altho  present  in  embryo  in  the  writings  of 
Hutton  and  Playfair,  lay  so  long  dormant  that  it  is  one  of  the 
newest  conceptions  in  geology,  and  of  itself  constitutes  an  en- 
tirely new  basis  for  scientific  geography. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  text-books  of  geography  were  per- 
meated with  an  anthropocentric  teleology.  Their  authors  de- 
voted much  space  and  ingenuity  to  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  and  in  devising  plausible  excuses  for  the  many  ques- 
tionable features  and  conditions  found  on  the  earth,  regarded  as 
the  home  of  man.  Scientific  geographers  are  now  content  to- 
pray  with  Omar, 

"  Man's  forgiveness  give  and  take  " 

for  all  apparent  infelicities,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  how  man  has  become  adapted  to  his  environment,, 
whether  it  be  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Of  all  these  things  there  is  disappointingly  little  in  Dr.  Red- 
way's  book.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  unusual  interest  and  value,, 
and  amply  justifies  its  sub-title.  The  first  two  chapters  give  a 
concise  history  of  the  progress  of  geographic  discovery  from 
the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  They  sustain 
the  thesis  that  every  great  movement  of  peoples  has  resulted 
from  a  disturbance  of  environment  and  has  been  governed  by 
geographic  laws.     Chapter  III.   is  a  resume  of  the  physio- 
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graphic  processes  which  are  shaping  the  topography  of  the  land. 
Chapter  IV.  discusses  the  control  exercised  by  topography  and 
climate  on  the  distribution  of  life.  The  final  conclusion  is 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  "  that  the  underlying  law  is  the  law 
of  merciless  strife.  It  is  a  never-ending  struggle,  in  which  not 
necessarily  the  strongest,  but  the  fittest,  survive^ — that  is,  sur- 
vival belongs  to  those  that  are  most  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
their  environment." 

Chapter  V.  discusses  the  effects  of  topography  on  commer- 
cial development,  and  Chapter  VI.  the  effects  of  topography 
and  climate  on  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States. 
These  chapters  are  on  the  whole  the  strongest  in  the  book,  and 
the  principles  there  enforced  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  should 
be  familiar  to  every  teacher  of  geography.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  addresses  itself  more  directly  to  pedagogical  principles 
and  practice,  and  is  characterized  by  clear  insight,  shrewd  com- 
mon sense,  significant  suggestion,  and  a  sturdy  resistance  to 
faddism.  "  No  one  would  [should]  endeavor  to  place  equal 
stress  upon  all  the  topics  and  illustrations  of  the  text-book." 
"  There  is  no  course  of  study  so  good  that  the  class  teacher 
could  not  better  it,  so  far  as  individual  use  is  concerned." 
"  Next  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  given  result,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  habits  that  will  bring  it  about  is  the  best  legacy 
that  the  teacher  can  bequeath  to  a  pupil." 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  pupil  cannot  understand 
the  explanation  of  a  fact,  the  fact  itself  should  not  be  presented." 

"  Geography  and  definitions  need  have  but  very  little  to  do 
with  each  other."  "  The  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  a  text- 
book of  geography  is  not  so  much  what  it  contains  as  what  it 
doesn't  contain." 

These  are  some  of  the  nuggets  of  good  sense  which  shine  on 
every  page.  The  book  is  as  quotable  as  Emerson,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  stop  quoting. 

The  value  and  use  of  pictures,  models,  globes,  and  maps  are 
treated  in  considerable  detail.  A  general  course  of  study  is 
marked  out,  extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year. 
The  growing  tendency  to  close  the  course  in  geography  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year  is  characterized  as  an  inexcusable  blun- 
der.    "  The  problems  involved  in  the  modern  aspects  of  geog- 
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raphy  are  far  too  difficult  to  be  met  by  seventh-year  pupils." 
The  anomalous  position  of  physical  geography  is  justly  depre- 
cated. "  In  many  high  schools  it  is  placed  in  the  last  year  of 
the  course,  after  the  pupil  has  completed  the  work  in  botany 
and  zoology.  The  distribution  of  life,  and  in  many  cases  the 
external  and  structural  forms  of  the  individual,  are  resultants 
of  geographic  environment.  They  will  be  best  understood, 
therefore,  after  a  good  course  in  physical  geography  has  been 
completed,  and  not  before  it  is  undertaken."  "  It  has  come  to 
be  a  pretty  well  established  principle  that  botany,  zoology, 
minerology,  physiography,  and  geology  have  a  geographic 
basis.  In  general,  we  may  call  them  differentiated  geography. 
It  would  not  be  a  very  great  breach  of  the  truth  to  claim  that  a 
fish  is  a  fish;  a  bird,  a  bird;  a  lizard,  a  lizard;  or  even  a  camel, 
a  camel;  or  a  seal,  a  seal,  solely  because  of  its  geographic 
environment." 

The  demand  for  observational  and  field  work  which  has 
emanated  from  the  universities  is  noticed  as  one  of  the  few  im- 
portant and  salutary  reforms  which  have  not  come  from  the 
elementary  school.  "  The  reading  method  might  fit  a  young 
man  to  be  a  private  secretary;  the  discovery  method  fits  him  to 
be  the  employer  of  private  secfetaries."  In  a  chapter  on  the 
teacher's  preparation  a  number  of  requirements  are  laid  down 
as  indispensable,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  comparatively  few 
teachers  possess:  (i)  A  general  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  to 
be  acquired  by  reading  and  travel;  (2)  familiarity  with 
physiographic  processes  and  agents,  acquired  by  laboratory  and 
field  work  (''  and  there  must  be  plenty  of  it  ") ;  (3)  the  inter- 
relation of  the  customs,  employments,  and  political  institutions 
of  a  people,  with  their  geographic  environment.  The  absence  of 
a  general  treatise  on  the  last  subject,  and  the  difficulty  of  arrang- 
ing a  good  course  of  reading,  especially  for  teachers  who  are 
not  within  reach  of  a  good  library,  are  noticed.  "  Granted  that 
the  charge  of  very  poor  geography  teaching  which  has  been 
made  against  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  is  true,  there  is 
good  cause  for  such  a  condition.  There  are  more  than  half  a 
million  teachers  in  the  country,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  required 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  fit  this  number 
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there  are  special  courses  in  two  or  three  universities  and  about 
a  dozen  normal  schools.  A  considerable  help  should  be  ex- 
pected from  the  army  of  normal  schools,  but  unfortunately 
many  of  them  are  too  completely  wedded  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
method  to  accomplish  what  is  most  needed — ^namely,  some  good 
academic  work  in  the  general  principles  of  geography." 

The  book  closes  with  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  best  books 
and  periodicals  available  on  the  different  phases  of  the  subject. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  for  the  preparation  of  the  geog- 
raphy teacher  that  has  been  issued  in  English.  Barring  a  few 
quips,  conceits,  and  colloquialisms,  to  which  a  purist  might 
object  as  undignified,  it  is  sane  and  wholesome  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  will  do  much  to  strengthen  and  uplift  the  teaching 
of  geography,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  too  well  deserved  re- 
proach of  being-  the  "  Cinderella  of  school  subjects," 

Charles  R.    Dryer 

State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Selections  from  Plato,  with  introduction  and  notes — By  Lewis  Leaming  For- 
man,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  Greek  in  Cornell  University.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Ix+5iop.     $i.6o. 

Dr.  Forman  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  his  Selections 
from  Plato.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  combine  with  the 
"  Apology  "  and  "  Crito  "  a  considerable  amount  of  text  from 
other  dialogues,  tho  the  selections  from  the  "  Republic  "  occupy 
space  that  might  have  more  profitably  been  given  to  some  minor 
dialogue  entire.  The  notes  are  too  severely  grammatical. 
But  they  are  brief,  well  put,  and  generally  accurate,  and  some 
excess  here  may  be  pardoned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  For- 
man spares  us  the  usual  American  affectation  of  a  "  critical 
appendix."  His  own  appendix  collects  a  quantity  of  syntactical 
and  statistical  matter  from  German  editions,  dissertations,  and 
his  own  observations  as  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  Attic  prose 
composition.     It  will  be  useful  to  teachers  if  not  to  students. 

Dr.  Forman  is  generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  right. 
The  note  on  "  Apology,"  27  E,  and  the  breathing  of  ov 
imply,  to  my  thinking,  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  Dr.  Forman  shares  with  Jowett  and  most  recent 
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editors.  I  would  be  more  explicit  if  the  passages  had  not  been 
correctly  interpreted  by  Muenscher  in  the  Jahrbiicher,  for  1865. 
In  41  D  ^iXriov  rjv  does  not  mean  "  would  be  better," 
and  there  is  no  omission  of  av.  ijv  denotes  what,  as 
Socrates  now  fully  realizes,  was  true  from  the  beginning  of  the 
proceedings,  and  still  remains  true.  The  interpretation  pro- 
posed for  "  Phaedrus,"  229  C,  is  quite  impossible.  The  ad- 
versative 6e  of  the  next  sentence  for  one  thing  is  against  it. 
Dr.  Forman  takes  especial  pains  to  assist  the  tyro  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Greek  particle.  But  he  goes  too  far  in  his  in- 
sistence on  the  supposed  original  and  purely  asseverative  force 
of  many  particles.  Plato  did  not  write  pre-ethnic  or  even 
Homeric  Greek,  and  juivroi,  yap  otV  and  6'ovv  had  for 
him  shades  of  meaning  which  Dr.  Forman's  method  ignores. 
He  is  most  severe  on  those  who  will  translate  yap,  "  for,"  and 
the  suggestion  of  an  ellipse  in  connection  with  nai  yap  or 
aWd  yap  moves  him  to  very  bitter  words.  But  despite 
his  anathemas,  I  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  ellipse  more 
nearly  represents  the  Greek  feeling  of  Plato's  time,  and  is,  in 
teaching,  the  more  workable  explanation.  The  "  carrying 
power  "  of  some  of  Dr.  Forman's  yap's  would  be  a  great 
strain  on  the  youthful  mind ! 

Dr.  Forman's  preface  speaks  with  proud  humility  of  the 
pleasant  things — parallel  passages,  illustrations  of  Platonic 
thought,  and  so  on — which  a  high  sense  of  duty  has  comj>elled 
him  to  omit,  because  freshmen  have  small  Greek  vocabulary, 
and  do  not  know  their  particles.  This  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
furnishing  elementary  grammatical  aid  which  the  better  trained 
German  boy  appears  not  to  need.  It  is  a  very  poor  reason  for 
withholding  all  helps  to  the  appreciation  of  Plato  as  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  occupying  the  space  that  would  have  amply 
sufficed  therefor  with  disquisitions  on  niceties  of  Attic  syntax 
and  the  statistics  of  the  particles.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  mingling  so-called  literary  with  grammatical  notes 
in  a  college  text-book.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  infer  that  be- 
cause the  student  requires  the  latter  he  cannot  appreciate  the 
former.  In  their  other  college  courses  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores are  dealing  with  ideas  quite  as  advanced  as  any  required 
for  the  adequate  interpretation  of   Plato's  minor  dialogues. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  be  confined  to 
syntax  here,  and  they  will  learn  the  essentials  of  grammar  all 
the  better  from  a  book  that  opens  up  to  them  the  broader  view. 
I  say  the  essentials,  for  the  devotees  of  normal  Attic  prose  must 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  their  discipline  is  not  an  essential  for 
undergraduates.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is 
to  teach  our  students  to  read  Greek.  Nine-tenths  of  their  read- 
ing will  rightly  be  concerned  with  authors  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  norm — Homer,  the  dramatists,  the  lyric  poets,  Herod- 
otus, Xenophon,  as  we  are  repeatedly  warned,  and  even  Plato. 
The  only  essential  grammar  is  that  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  the  sentence  structure  of  what  they  read.  There 
is  no  more  justification  for  pestering  them  with  persistent 
reference  to  the  norm  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes, 
than  there  would  be  for  requiring  all  college  students  of  French 
to  refer  everything  to  the  idiom  and  vocabulary  of  Bossuet  or 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette.     It  is  sheer  fetich  worship. 

Dr.  Forman's  introduction  contains  many  racy  and  some 
clever  sentences.  But  his  mixed  metaphors  and  pseudo- 
Carlylese  are  a  deplorable  model  for  the  young.  He  has  im- 
perfectly assimilated  Joel's  book — that  latest  born  monster  of 
German  scholarship.  The  form  which  he  adopts  for  his  essay 
of  a  search  for  the  true  Socrates  gives  to  his  exposition  an  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural  air.  The  final  outcome  that  the  true 
Socrates  was  a  man  whose  original  and  primary  aims  were 
moral,  but  who  lost  himself  in  dialectic  by  the  way,  and  became 
pre-eminently  a  logician,  is  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion of  his  search.  A  much  quieter  and  simpler  method  is 
needed  to  make  clear  to  the  freshman  so  much  as  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  apprehend  of  Socrates  historical  environment  and  per- 
sonal mission. 

Paul  Shorey 

University  of  Chicago 


VIII 
EDITORIAL 

For  the  third  time  in  a  generation  the  people 
After  the  crime  of  the  United  States,  and  with  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  because  of  a  law- 
less and  unspeakably  base  and  cruel  act  committed  against 
the  person  of  the  President.  Because  of  instant  and  highly- 
skilled  surgical  treatment,  the  life  of  President  McKinley  was 
apparently  to  be  saved,  where  those  of  Lincoln  and  of  Garfield 
were  lost.  But  such  a  happy  issue  was  not  to  occur,  and  de- 
spite the  hope  and  the  promise  of  the  first  anxious  days  of  wait- 
ing, death  claimed  President  McKinley  for  its  own. 

The  attack  of  the  monster  who  shot  President  McKinley 
was  as  sudden,  as  desperate,  and  as  unprovoked  as  might 
be  that  of  a  wild  beast  in  the  African  jungle.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that,  outraged  and  stirred  to  their  very  depths, 
the  people,  while  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of 
the  President  they  so  loved  and  idolized,  should  mistake  false 
remedies  for  true  ones,  and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  when  ven- 
geance was  futile.  Now  that  the  end  has  come  and  right  rea- 
son is  enthroned  again,  it  behooves  us  all  to  take  some  account 
of  our  responsibility  as  a  people  for  the  constant  and  terrible 
outbreaks  of  lawlessness  and  violence  among  us. 

What  is  our  civilization  worth  ?  We  are  not  cannibals,  nor 
are  we  savages  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  among  our 
eighty  millions  of  people  the  instincts  and  the  violence  of 
the  savage  are  not  so  far  beneath  the  surface,  after  all,  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands.  The  predatory  instinct  is  wide- 
spread and  strong,  and  civilization  and  its  standards  are  out- 
raged whenever,  either  under  the  cover  of  law  or  of  custom,  or 
without  it,  one  man  enriches  himself  unjustly  at  the  cost  of  his 
fellow.  The  crime  of  murder  is  shockingly  common,  and  mob 
violence  grows  constantly  more  frequent  and  more  terrible  in 
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its  manifestations.  Freedom  of  speech,  spoken  and  written, 
secured  to  us  by  the  fathers  as  a  means  of  lawful  discussion  and 
agitation  and  as  a  protection  against  tyranny,  has  been  made 
the  source  of  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  very  constitution  and 
laws  that  establish  and  ensure  it. 

It  is  true  that,  in  opening  the  doors  of  residence  and  of 
citizenship  to  all  who  wish  to  come,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  undertaken  an  imposing  and  perhaps  a  quixotic  ex- 
periment. The  path  of  the  elders,  who  were  courageous,  high- 
minded,  and  constructive,  has  been  trodden  for  three  decades 
past  by  increasing  hosts  of  the  weak-spirited,  the  ignorant,  and, 
the  vengeful.  The  national  powers  of  assimilation  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  often  they  have  sadly  failed.  The 
revolutionary  watchwords  of  a  century  and  more  ago  appear 
grimly  sarcastic  now,  or  Pickwickian  perhaps,  in  the  light  of 
the  last  forty  years  of  American  history.  What  is  tonic  to 
one  human  being  is  poison  to  another,  and  the  prescription  of 
one  political  and  social  and  educational  food  for  each  and  all 
can  only  end  in  death  and  disaster.  All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal  only  when  each  is  measured  by  his  own  separate  standard. 
Attempts  to  establish  artificial  equality  disrupt  society  itself. 

Is  it  not  plain  enough,  too,  that,  as  a  people,  we  give  only  lip- 
service  to  some  of  the  deepest  truths  that  we  profess?  We  are 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  glittering  generalities  of  politics, 
of  morals,  and  of  education,  but  strangely  discordant  in  apply- 
ing them  to  concrete  experiences.  The  ethics  of  the  mob  that 
lynches,  the  political  theory  of  the  anarchist  who  kills,  and 
the  business  integrity  of  the  banker  or  merchant  who  seizes 
upon  unjust  gain  or  unlawful  privileges,  are  only  skin-deep. 
Education  has  never  reached  their  heads  or  their  hearts,  well- 
informed  and  conventionally  polished  tho  they  be. 

The  question,  What  of  the  future?  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  So  far  as  the  preaching  of  anarchy  is 
concerned, — whether  it  be  "  philosophical  "  anarchy  or  plain, 
ordinary,  murderous  anarchy, — there  need  be  no  difficulty. 
Some  things  are  settled  forever,  and  one  of  those  things  is  the 
necessity  for  law  and  organized  government.  It  is  not  guar- 
anteeing freedom  of  speech,  but  licensing  lunacy,  to  permit  the 
public  discussion  of  the  contrary  view.     Society  owes  no  pro- 
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tection  to  men  and  women  who  believe  and  who  teach  that 
there  should  be  no  society  at  all.  Deportation  to  the  island  of 
Guam,  or  to  an  isolated  member  of  the  Philippine  group, 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  stolen  or  killed,  and  imprisonment 
and  hanging  for  those  who  have,  are  practicable  and  appro- 
priate penalties.  The  man  who  simply  thinks  anarchy,  and 
who  neither  preaches  nor  acts  it,  is  beyond  reach.  He  is  cor- 
respondingly harmless.  In  reply  to  the  dreamer  who  thinks 
that,  in  the  long  run,  less  harm  is  done  by  permitting  avowed 
anarchists  to  assemble  and  to  exploit  themselves  than  by  de- 
porting them  to  an  almost  inaccessible  island,  the  person  who  is 
thoroly  awake  mentally  need  only  point  to  the  long  line  of  mur- 
dered dignitaries  and  officials,  and  to  the  singularly  despicable 
character  of  the  assault  on  President  McKinley.  The  loss  of 
one  such  life  can  never  be  compensated  for  by  the  deportation 
of  all  the  anarchists  that  ever  lived. 

When  the  avowed  anarchists,  self-proclaimed  enemies  of 
social  order,  are  out  of  the  way,  we  have  the  rest  of  the  nation 
left.  What  of  us?  The  slow  process  of  an  education  that 
really  educates  is  the  only  influence  that  can  avail  much.  It  is 
depressing,  perhaps,  to  reflect  upon  how  long  it  will  probably 
take  to  bring  us,  not  to  perfection,  but  to  ordinary  everyday 
morality,  individual  and  political.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly encouraging  to  reflect  upon  the  spread  of  high  ideals,  of 
healthy  sentiment,  and  of  wider  knowledge.  Vulgar  and  in- 
flammatory as  some  of  our  journals  are,  the  vast  majority  are 
not  so.  Sickening  and  angering  as  private  and  public  corrup- 
tion are,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  citizens  and  of  public 
officers  are  incorruptible.  The  world  is  moving  forward,  and 
some  part  of  our  indignation  at  wrongdoing  is  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  standards  of  judgment  than  once  prevailed. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  despair,  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
vigorous  heart-searching  and  self-criticism,~  individual  and 
national. 

Another  year  of  school  and  college  life  has  just  opened. 
Suppose  that  every  teacher  in  the  land  should  try  to  think  out, 
and  to  teach,  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  civilized 
man  ?  However  fragmentary  his  thought,  or  however  partial 
his  information,  he  could  not  help  getting  hold  of  the  root-idea 
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that  the  civilized  man  must  be  able  to  live  together  with  other 
men;  that  law,  order,  and  property  are  respected  by  him  and  his 
fellows;  and  that  injury  to  his  fellows,  surreptitious  or  open,  is 
a  blow  at  himself  in  his  most  vital  part.  We  can  deport 
anarchists  and  suppress  open  anarchy.  The  more  corroding- 
anarchy  which  gnaws  in  secret  at  our  vitals  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed by  mandate  or  by  law.  It  must  be  outgrown;  it  must 
be  educated  out.  To  get  rid  of  it  should  be  the  one  great  domi- 
nating purpose  of  American  education. 


Johns       Hopkins  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  re- 
University    and  pQi-t  an  interesting  note  by  James  Curtis  Bal- 
^    °"  lagh,    which    brings    out    clearly    the    great 

service  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  rendered  the 
South.     Mr,  Ballagh  summarizes  their  service  as  follows : 

I.  More  than  any  other  influence  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
checked  the  exodus  of  youth  to  foreign  universities — a  custom  dating  from 
colonial  times  at  the  South — by  offering  them  not  only  equal  facilities, 
but  a  training  more  American  and  more  suited  to  our  Southern  needs. 
In  the  past  year  239  out  of  a  total  of  465  advanced  students  have  been 
enrolled  from  the  South.  2.  The  poor,  but  deserving,  young  men  of  this 
region  have  been  aided  financially  and  with  honors  more  largely  even  than 
those  of  other  regions.  The  benefits  of  45  scholarships  out  of  a  total  of 
70  are  limited  to  the  South,  and  her  sons  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the 
other  iwenty-five  and  for  twenty  fellowships.  Over  260  Southern  men 
have  received  such  or  greater  honors  here.  3.  Southern  colleges  and 
schools  have  been  filled  with  men  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  modern 
research  and  instruction,  who  are  an  inspiration  to  their  students  and 
instrumental  in  organizing  associations  for  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tional and  material  interests  of  their  respective  States.  Nearly  200  former 
students  of  Johns  Hopkins  are  at  present  teaching  in  the  South,  distributed 
in  every  State  and  among  more  than  65  institutions.  Two  hundred  more 
are  engaged  in  business  or  professional  work  in  the  South.  4.  The  develop- 
ment of  local  industries  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as  oyster  culture 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  A  marine  laboratory 
is  maintained  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Southern  waters. 
A  physical  analysis  of  soils  has  been  of  great  agricultural  value.  The 
geological  department  has  accomplished  much  for  the  farmer,  promoter, 
investor,  and  land-owner  in  determining  soil  characteristics,  water-power 
facilities,  transportation  conditions,  the  location  of  mineral  resources,  and 
in  publishing  and  distributing  its  excellent  topographical  map  and  reports 
for  Maryland.  5.  The  Medical  School,  aside  from  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  its  great  hospital  and  trained  men  and  women,  has  undertaken 
researches  with  good  results  upon  the  fatal  diseases  prevalent  in  this  and 
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Southern  regions,  such  as  fevers.  6.  The  first  serious  attempt  on  a  large 
scale  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  South  as 
written  by  her  own  people,  has  been  made  thru  the  historical  department, 
which  has  published  more  than  20  monographs  of  original  research  upon 
Maryland  alone,  and  61  upon  Southern  history,  economics,  and  politics. 
It  has  the  best  collections  and  library  facilities  in  this  field  of  any  American 
university,  and  it  supplements  these  by  courses  of  systematic  instruction  in 
Southern  history  and  economics.  7.  The  bonds  between  Baltimore  and 
the  South,  weakened  by  the  rise  of  new  commercial  towns  and  ports,  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  thru  the  University's  influence ;  and  her  twelve 
periodical  publications  bear  the  name  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  to  the 
whole  civilized  and  educated  world.  8.  Important  principles  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  system  have  been  copied  in  many  of  the  Southern  universities  ; 
the  requirements  for  the  doctorate,  the  expansion  of  advanced  or  graduate 
study,  the  system  of  advisers  which  insures  a  personal  direction  for  the 
undergraduate,  and  finally,  a  reliance  upon  the  vital  and  essential  :  youth, 
vigor,  enthusiasm,  reality  and  the  present,  rather  than  upon  dim  tradition 
and  authority. 


Cost  of  High-  Xhe  magnificent  hew  high-school  buildings 
School  Buildings  j^^^^,  ^^j^^  erected  in  New  York  City  are  said 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  in  the  department  of  education,  to  be  far  less  ex- 
pensive per  pupil  to  be  accommodated,  despite  their  size, 
beauty,  and  absolutely  fireproof  character,  than  similar  build- 
ings recently  erected  elsewhere.  Mr.  Snyder  has  made  public 
the  following  comparative  table  : 


High  School,  Springfield,  Mass, 
Dorchester  High  School,  Boston, 
East  Boston  High  School, 
South  Boston  High  School, 
48-room  building,  35  rooms  used 
as  High  .School,  New  York, 
Girls'  High  School,  New  York, 


COST 

PUPILS  AC- 

CLASS- 

COST PER 

COMMODATED 

ROOMS 

PUPIL 

$340,000 

650 

20 

$523 

300,000 

630 

42 

476 

278,000 

504 

42 

552 

310,000 

672 

42 

461 

369,900 

1,560 

35 

237 

600,000 

2,571 

35 

233 
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FIVE  EVIDENCES   OF  AN   EDUCATION^ 

"  If  you  had  had  children,  sir,"  said  Boswell,  "  would  you 
have  taught  them  anything?"  "I  hope,"  replied  Dr,  John- 
son, "  that  I  should  have  willingly  lived  on  bread  and  water  to 
obtain  instruction  for  them;  but  I  would  not  have  set  their 
future  friendship  to  hazard,  for  the  sake  of  thrusting  into  their 
heads  knowledge  of  things  for  which  they  might  not  perhaps 
have  either  taste  or  necessity.  You  teach  your  daughters  the 
diameters  of  the  planets,  and  wonder  when  you  have  done  that 
they  do  not  delight  in  your  company."  From  which  it  appears 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  was  moved  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  our 
time.  Who  is  the  educated  man?  By  what  signs  shall  we 
know  him  ? 

"  In  the  first  golden  age  of  the  world,"  Erasmus  observes, 
in  his  Praise  of  folly,  "  there  was  no  need  of  these  perplexities. 
There  was  then  no  other  sort  of  learning  but  what  was  natu- 
rally collected  from  every  man's  common  sense,  improved  by 
an  easy  experience.  What  use  could  there  have  been  of  gram- 
mar, when  all  men  spoke  the  same  mother-tongue,  and  aimed 
at  no  higher  pitch  of  oratory  than  barely  to  be  understood  by 
each  other  ?  What  need  of  logic,  when  they  were  too  wise  to 
enter  into  any  dispute  ?  Or  what  occasion  for  rhetoric,  where 
no  difference  arose  to  require  any  laborious  decision  ? " 
Surely,  in  contrasting  this  picture  of  a  far-off  golden  age  with 
our  present-day  strenuous  age  of  steel,  we  must  be  moved  to 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Vassar  College, 
June  lo,  1901. 
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say,  with  the  Preacher,  "  in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 

It  is  only  250  years  ago  that  Comenius  urged,  with  ardent 
zeal,  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  college  of  learned  men 
who  should  bring  together  in  one  book  the  sum  total  of  human 
wisdom,  so  expressed  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  This  .scheme  for  a  Pansophia,  or 
repository  of  all  learning,  proved  very  attractive  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  it  easily  adjusted  itself  to  the  notions  of  a 
period  which  looked  upon  learning  as  a  substantial  and  meas- 
urable quantity,  to  be  acquired  and  possessed.  Unfortunately, 
this  quantitative  ideal  of  education,  with  its  resultant  processes 
and  standards,  is  still  widely  influential,  and  it  tempts  us  to 
seek  the  evidences  of  an  education  in  the  number  of  languages 
learned,  in  the  variety  of  sciences  studied,  and  generally  in  the 
quantity  of  facts  held  in  the  memory  reserve.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  serious  attempt  to  apply  quantitative  standards 
to  the  determination  of  education  quickly  betrays  their  inade- 
quacy and  their  false  assumptions.  If  to  be  educated  means  to 
know  nature  in  systematic  fashion  and  to  be  able  to  interpret 
it,  then  nearly  every  man  of  letters,  ancient  or  modern,  must  be 
classed  with  the  uneducated.  Or  if  to  be  educated  means  to 
have  sympathetic,  almost  affectionate,  insight  into  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art  and  of  literature,  then  innumerable  great 
men  of  action,  who  have  fully  represented  the  ideals  and  the 
power  of  their  time  and  who  manifested  most  admirable  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  of  character,  were  uneducated.  The  case  is 
even  worse  to-day.  A  host  of  knowledges  compass  us  about 
on  every  side  and  bewilder  by  their  variety  and  their  interest. 
We  must  exclude  the  many  to  choose  the  one.  The  penalty  of 
choice  is  deprivation;  the  price  of  not  choosing  is  shallowness 
and  incapacity.  The  quantitative  method  of  estimating  edu- 
cation breaks  down,  then,  of  its  own  weight.  A  true  standard 
is  to  be  sought  in  some  other  direction. 

A  full  analysis  of  the  facts  of  life  as  they  confront  us  to-day 
would  show,  I  feel  confident,  that  all  knowledges  and  all  in- 
fluences are  not  on  a  single  plane  of  indifference  toward  the 
human  mind  that  would  be  educated.     All  parts  of  the  spiritual 
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machine  are  not  mutually  interchangeable.  There  are  needs 
to  be  met  and  longings  to  be  satisfied  that  will  not  accept  any 
vicarious  response  to  their  demands.  The  scientific,  the 
literary,  the  aesthetic,  the  institutional,  and  the  religious  aspects 
of  life  and  of  civilization,  while  interdependent,  are  yet  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
reduced  to  a  function  of  another  or  can  be  stated  in  terms  of 
another.^  Therefore,  each  of  these  five  aspects  must,  I  think, 
be  represented  in  some  degree  in  every  scheme  of  training 
which  has  education  for  its  end.  Nevertheless,  this  training 
when  it  arrives  at  education  will  not  suffer  itself  tO'  be  meas- 
ured and  estimated  quantitatively  in  terms  either  of  science,  of 
letters,  of  art,  of  institutions,  or  of  religion.  It  will  have  pro- 
duced certain  traits  of  intellect  and  of  character  which  find  ex- 
pression in  ways  open  to  the  observation  of  all  men,  and  it  is 
toward  these  traits  or  habits,  not  toward  external  and  sub- 
stantial acquisition  or  accomplishment,  that  one  must  turn  to 
find  the  true  and  sure  evidences  of  an  education,  as  education 
is  conceived  to-day. 

First  among  the  evidences  of  an  education  I  name  correct- 
ness and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue.  Impor- 
tant as  this  power  is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively new  thing  in  education.  The  modern  European  lan- 
guages took  on  educational  significance  only  when  the  de- 
centralization of  culture  began  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  So  late  as  1549  Jacques  de  Bellay  supported  the  study 
of  French  with  the  very  mild  assertion  that  it  is  "  not  so  poor 
a  tongue  as  many  think  it."  Mulcaster,  writing  a  little  later, 
found  it  necessary  to  tell  why  his  book  on  education  was  put  in 
English  rather  than  in  Latin,  and  to  defend  the  vernacular 
when  he  referred  to  its  educational  usefulness.  Melanchthon 
put  German  in  a  class  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  contrasted 
all  three  unfavorably  with  Latin.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the 
present  German  Emperor  plainly  told  the  Berlin  School  Con- 
ference of  1890  that  a  national  basis  was  lacking  in  German 
education;  that  the  foundation  of  the  gymnasium  course  of 
study  must  be  German ;  that  the  duty  of  the  schoolmasters  was 

*  Cf.  the  author's  Meaning  of  education  (New  York,  1898),  p.  17-34. 
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to  train  the  young  to  become  Germans,  not  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  the  German  language  must  be  made  the 
center  around  which  all  other  subjects  revolved,  that  a  revi- 
sion of  the  official  school  program  was  brought  about  that 
made  place  for  the  really  serious  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  And  to-day,  where  the  influence  of  the  English 
universities  and  of  not  a  few  American  colleges  is  potent,  the 
study  of  English  is  slight  and  insignificant  indeed.  The 
superstition  that  the  best  gate  to  English  is  thru  the  Latin  is 
anything  but  dead. 

But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  vernacular  is  not 
only  the  established  medium  of  instruction,  but  fortunately  also 
an  important  subject  of  study.  A  chief  measure  of  educa- 
tional accomplishment  is  the  ease,  the  correctness,  and  the  pre- 
cision with  which  one  uses  this  instrument. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  splendid  literatures  which  are 
embodied  in  the  French  and  the  German  tongues,  and  no  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those  great  peoples  to  civili- 
zation and  to  culture,  to  point  out  that  of  modern  languages  the 
English  is  easily  the  first  and  the  most  powerful,  for  "  it  is  the 
greatest  instrument  of  communication  that  is  now  in  use 
among  men  upon  the  earth."  It  is  the  speech  of  an  aggressive 
people  among  whom  individual  liberty  and  personal  initiative 
are  highly  prized.  It  falls  short,  no  doubt,  of  the  philosophical 
pliability  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  scientific  ductility  of  the 
German ;  but  what  is  there  in  the  whole  field  of  human  passion 
and  human  action  that  it  cannot  express  with  freedom  and  with 
a  power  all  its  own?  Turn  Othello  into  German  or  compare 
the  verse  of  Shelley  or  of  Keats  with  the  graceful  lines  of 
some  of  their  French  contemporaries,  and  learn  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  English  speech.  In  simple  word  or  sonorous 
phrase  it  is  unequaled  as  a  medium  to  reveal  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  and  the  ideals  of  humanity. 

One's  hold  upon  the  English  tongue  is  measured  by  his 
choice  of  words  and  by  his  use  of  idiom.  The  composite  char- 
acter of  modern  English  offers  a  wide  field  for  apt  and  happy 
choice  of  expression.  The  educated  man,  at  home  with  his 
mother-tongue,  moves  easily  about  in  its  Saxon,  Romanic,  and 
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Latin  elements,  and  has  gained  by  long  experience  and  wide 
reading  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  incidence  of  words  as  well 
as  of  their  artistic  effect.  He  is  hampered  by  no  set  formulas, 
but  manifests  in  his  speech,  spoken  and  written,  the  char- 
acteristic powers  and  appreciation  of  his  nature.  The  edu- 
cated man  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  a  constant  reader  of  the 
best  written  English.  He  reads  not  for  conscious  imitation, 
but  for  unconscious  absorption  and  reflection.  He  knows  the 
wide  distinction  between  correct  English  on  the  one  hand  and 
pedantic,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  elegant,"  English  on 
the  other.  He  is  more  likely  to  "  go  to  bed  "  than  to  "  retire," 
to  "  get  up  "  than  to  "  arise,"  to  have  "  legs  "  rather  than 
"  limbs,"  to  "  dress  "  than  to  "  clothe  himself,"  and  to  *'  make 
a  speech  "  rather  than  to  "  deliver  an  oration."  He  knows 
that  "  if  you  hear  poor  English  and  read  poor  English,  you  will 
pretty  surely  speak  poor  English  and  write  poor  English,"  ^  and 
governs  himself  accordingly.  He  realizes  the  power  and  place 
of  idiom  and  its  relation  to  grammar,  and  shows  his  skill  by 
preserving  a  balance  between  the  two  in  his  style.  He  would 
follow  with  intelligent  sympathy  the  scholarly  discussions  of 
idiom  and  of  grammar  by  Professor  Earle  *  and  would  find 
therein  the  justification  of  much  of  his  best  practice.  In  short, 
in  his  use  of  his  mother-tongue  he  would  give  sure  evidence  of 
an  education. 

As  a  second  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  those  refined 
and  gentle  manners  which  are  the  expression  of  fixed  habits  of 
thought  and  of  action.  "  Manners  are  behavior  and  good 
breeding,"  as  Addison  said,  but  they  are  more.  It  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  the  Latin  language  has  but  a  single  word 
(mores)  both  for  usages,  habits,  manners,  and  for  morals. 
Real  manners,  the  manners  of  a  truly  educated  man  or  woman, 
are  an  outward  expression  of  intellectual  and  moral  conviction. 
Sham  manners  are  a  veneer  which  falls  away  at  the  dampening 
touch  of  the  first  selfish  suggestion.  Manners  have  a  moral 
significance,  and  find  their  basis  in  that  true  and  deepest  self- 
respect  which  is  built  upon  respect  for  others.  An  infallible 
test  of  character  is  to  be  found  in  one's  manners  toward  those 

'White,  Everyday  English,  p.  303.  ■*  In  his  English  prose,  c.  2,  7. 
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whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  world  may  deem  his  in- 
feriors. A  man's  manners  toward  his  equals  or  his  superiors 
are  shaped  by  too  many  motives  to  render  their  interpretation 
either  easy  or  certain.  .Manners  do  not  make  the  man,  but 
manners  reveal  the  man.  It  is  by  the  amount  of  respect, 
deference,  and  courtesy  shown  to  human  personality  as  such 
that  we  judge  whether  one  is  on  dress  parade  or  whether  he  is 
so  weli-trained,  well-educated,  and  so  habitually  ethical  in 
thought  and  action  that  he  realizes  his  proper  relation  to  his 
fellows  and  reveals  his  realization  in  his  manners.  As  Kant 
insisted  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  man  exists  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  be  arbitrarily  used  by  this 
or  that  will ;  and  in  all  his  actions,  whether  they  concern  him- 
self alone  or  other  rational  beings,  he  must  always  be  regarded 
as  an  end.  True  manners  are  based  upon  a  recognition  of  this 
fact,  and  that  is  a  poor  education  indeed  which  fails  to  inculcate 
the  ethical  principle  and  the  manners  that  embody  it. 

As  a  third  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  the  power  and 
habit  of  reflection.  It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  us  moderns, 
particularly  against  Americans,  that  we  are  losing  the  habit  of 
reflection  and  the  high  qualities  which  depend  upon  it.  We  are 
told  that  this  loss  is  a  necessary  result  of  our  hurried  and  busy 
lives,  of  our  diverse  interests,  and  of  the  annihilation  of  space 
and  time  by  steam  and  electricity.  The  whole  world  and  its 
happenings  are  brought  to  our  very  doors  by  the  daily  news- 
paper. Our  attention  leaps  from  Manila  to  Pekin,  from  Pekin 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  from  the  Transvaal  to  Havana.  We  are 
torn  by  conflicting  or  unconnected  emotions,  and  our  minds  are 
occupied  by  ideas  following  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that 
we  fail  to  get  a  firm  and  deep  hold  of  any  one  of  the  great  facts 
that  come  into  our  lives.  This  is  the  charge  which  even 
sympathetic  critics  bring  against  us. 

If  it  be  true, — and  there  are  some  counts  in  the  indictment 
which  it  is  difficult  to  deny, — then  one  of  the  most  precious 
evidences  of  an  education  is  slipping  from  us,  and  we  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  keep  fast  hold  upon  it.  For  an  unexam- 
ined life,  as  Socrates  unceasingly  insisted,  is  not  worth  living. 
The  life  which  asks  no  questions  of  itself,  which  traces  events 
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back  to  no  causes  and  forward  to  no  purposes,  which  raises  no 
vital  issues  of  principle,  and  which  seeks  no  interpretation  of 
what  passes  within  and  without,  is  not  a  human  life  at  all ;  it  is 
the  life  of  an  animal.  The  trained  and  the  untrained  mind  are 
perhaps  in  sharpest  contrast  at  this  very  point.  An  armory  of 
insights  and  convictions  always  ready  for  applications  to  new 
conditions,  and  invincible  save  by  deeper  insights  and  more 
rational  convictions,  is  a  mark  of  a  trained  and  educated  mind. 
The  educated  man  has  standards  of  truth,  of  human  experience, 
and  of  wisdom  by  which  new  proposals  are  judged.  These 
standards  can  be  gained  only  thru  reflection.  The  undis- 
ciplined mind  is  a  prey  to  every  passing  fancy  and  the  victim  of 
every  plausible  doctrinaire.  He  has  no  permanent  forms  of 
judgment  which  give  him  character. 

Renan  was  right  when  he  held  that  the  first  condition  for  the 
development  of  the  mind  is  that  it  shall  have  liberty;  and 
liberty  for  the  mind  means  freedom  from  the  control  of  the 
unreasonable,  and  freedom  to  choose  the  reasonable  in  ac- 
cordance with  principle.  A  body  of  principles  is  a  necessary 
possession  of  the  educated  man.  His  development  is  always 
with  reference  to  his  principles,  and  proceeds  by  evolution,  not 
revolution. 

Philosophy  is,  of  course,  the  great  single  study  by  which  the 
power  of  reflection  is  developed  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  but 
there  is  a  philosophic  study  of  literature,  of  politics,  of  natural 
science,  which  makes  for  the  same  end.  The  question  how, 
whose  answer  is  science,  and  the  question  why,  whose  answer 
is  philosophy,  are  the  beginnings  of  reflection.  A  truly  edu- 
cated man  asks  both  questions  continually,  and  as  a  result  is 
habituated  to  reflection. 

As  a  fourth  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  the  power  of 
growth.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which,  when  trained  to  a 
certain  point,  crystallizes,  as  it  were,  and  refuses  to  move  for- 
ward thereafter.  This  type  of  mind  fails  to  give  one  of  the 
essential  evidences  of  an  education.  It  has  perhaps  acquired 
much  and  promised  much ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  promise 
is  not  fulfilled.  It  is  not  dead,  but  in  a  trance.  Only  such 
functions  are  performed  as  serve  to  keep  it  where  it  is;  there  is 
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no  movement,  no  development,  no  new  power  or  accomplish- 
ment. The  impulse  to  continuous  study,  and  to  that  self- 
education  which  are  the  conditions  of  permanent  intellectual 
growth,  is  wanting.  Education  has  so  far  failed  of  one  of  its 
chief  purposes. 

A  human  mind  continuing  to  grow  and  to  develop  thruout 
a  long  life  is  a  splendid  and  impressive  sight.  It  was  that 
characteristic  in  Mr.  Gladstone  which  made  his  personality  so 
attractive  to  young  and  ambitious  men.  They  were  fired  by 
his  zeal  and  inspired  by  his  limitless  intellectual  energy.  To 
have  passed  from  being  "  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  un- 
bending Tories  "  in  1838  to  the  unchallenged  leadership  of  the 
anti-Tory  party  in  Great  Britain  a  generation  later,  and  to 
have  continued  to  grow  thruout  an  exceptionally  long  life,  is 
no  mean  distinction;  and  it  is  an  example  of  what,  in  less  con- 
spicuous ways,  is  the  lot  of  every  mind  whose  training  is 
effective.  Broadened  views,  widened  sympathies,  deepened 
insights,  are  the  accompaniments  of  growth. 

For  this  growth  a  many-sided  interest  is  necessary,  and  this 
is  why  growth  and  intellectual  and  moral  narrowness  are 
eternally  at  war.  There  is  much  in  our  modern  education 
which  is  uneducational  because  it  makes  growth  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Early  specialization,  with  its  attendant  limited 
range  both  of  information  and  of  interest,  is  an  enemy  of 
growth.  Turning  from  the  distasteful  before  it  is  understood 
is  an  enemy  of  growth.  Failure  to  see  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  one's  special  interest  to  other  subjects  is  an  enemy  of 
growth.  The  pretense  of  investigation  and  discovery  before 
mastering  existent  knowledge  is  an  enemy  of  growth.  The 
habit  of  cynical  indifference  toward  men  and  things  and  of 
aloofness  from  them,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
academic,  is  an  enemy  of  growth.  These,  then,  are  all  to  be 
shunned  while  formal  education  is  going  on,  if  it  is  to  carry 
with  it  the  priceless  gift  of  an  impulse  to  continuous  growth. 
"  Life,"  says  Bishop  Spalding  in  an  eloquent  passage,^  "  is  the 
unfolding  of  a  mysterious  power,  which  in  man  rises  to  self- 
consciousness,  and  thru  self-consciousness  to  the  knowledge  ot 

*  Means  and  ends  of  education,  p.  72. 
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a  world  of  truth  and  order  and  love,  where  action  may  no 
longer  be  left  wholly  to  the  sway  of  matter  or  to  the  impulse 
of  instinct,  but  may  and  should  be  controlled  by  reason  and 
conscience.  To  further  this  process  by  deliberate  and  intelli- 
gent effort  is  to  educate  " — and,  I  add,  to  educate  so  as  to  sow 
the  seed  of  continuous  growth,  intellectual  and  moral. 

And  as  a  fifth  evidence  of  an  education  I  name  efficiency,  the 
power  to  do.  The  time  has  long  since  gone  by,  if  it  ever  was, 
when  contemplation  pure  and  simple,  withdrawal  from  the 
world  and  its  activities,  or  intelligent  incompetence  was  a  de- 
fensible ideal  of  education.  To-day  the  truly  educated  man 
must  be,  in  some  sense,  efficient.  With  brain,  tongue,  or  hand 
he  must  be  able  to  express  his  knowledge  and  so  leave  the  world 
other  than  he  found  it.  Mr.  James  is  simply  summing  up 
what  physiology  and  psychology  both  teach  when  he  exclaims  : 
"  No  reception  without  reaction,  no  impression  without  cor- 
relative expression — this  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  forget.  An  impression  which  simply  flows  in 
at  the  pupil's  eyes  or  ears,  and  in  no  way  modifies  his  active 
life,  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste.  It  is  physiologically  in- 
complete. It  leaves  no  fruits  behind  it  in  the  way  of  capacity 
acquired.  Even  as  mere  impression,  it  fails  to  produce  its 
proper  effect  upon  the  memory ;  for,  to  remain  fully  among  the 
acquisitions  of  the  latter  faculty,  it  must  be  wrought  into  the 
whole  cycle  of  our  operations.  Its  motor  consequences  are 
what  clinch  it."  ®  This  is  just  as  true  of  knowledge  in  general 
as  of  impressions.  Indefinite  absorption  without  production 
is  fatal  both  to  character  and  to  the  highest  intellectual  power. 
Do  something  and  be  able  to  do  it  well ;  express  what  you  know 
in  some  helpful  and  substantial  form ;  produce,  and  do  not  ever- 
lastingly feel  only  and  revel  in  feelings — these  are  counsels 
which  make  for  a  real  education  and  against  that  sham  form 
of  it  which  is  easily  recognized  as  well-informed  incapacity. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  abound  in  false  notions,  notions 
as  unscientific  as  they  are  unphilosophical,  of  the  supposed 
value  of  knowledge,  information,  for  its  own  sake.  It  has 
none.     The  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  is  in  itself  as 

*  Talks  to  teachers  on  psychology,  p.  33. 
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meaningless  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  youngest  blade  of 
grass  in  the  neighboring  field;  it  means  something  because  it 
is  part  of  a  larger  knowledge-whole,  because  it  has  relations, 
applications,  uses;  and  for  the  student  who  sees  none  of  these 
and  knows  none  of  them,  America  was  discovered  in  1249  quite 
as  much  as  it  was  in  1492. 

High  efficiency  is  primarily  an  intellectual  affair,  and  only 
longo  intervallo  does  it  take  on  anything  approaching  a 
mechanical  form.  Its  mechanical  form  is  always  wholly 
subordinate  to  its  springs  in  the  intellect.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  established  and  habitual  relationship  between  intellect 
and  will,  by  means  of  which  knowledge  is  constantly  made 
power.  For  knowledge  is  not  power,  Bacon  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  unless  it  is  made  so,  and  it  can  be  made  so 
only  by  him  who  posseses  the  knowledge.  The  habit  of  mak- 
ing knowledge  power  is  efficiency.  Without  it  education  is 
incomplete. 

These  five  characteristics,  then,  I  offer  as  evidences  of  an 
education — correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue;  refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  are  the  expression 
of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action;  the  power  and  habit  of 
reflection ;  the  power  of  growth ;  and  efficiency,  or  the  power  to 
do.  On  this  plane  the  physicist  may  meet  with  the  philologian 
and  the  naturalist  with  the  philosopher,  and  each  recognize 
the  fact  that  his  fellow  is  an  educated  man,  tho  the  range  of 
their  information  is  widely  different  and  the  centers  of  their 
highest  interests  are  far  apart.  They  are  knit  together  in  a 
brotherhood  by  the  close  tie  of  those  traits  which  have  sprung 
out  of  the  reaction  of  their  minds  and  wills  upon  that  which  has 
fed  them  and  brought  them  strength.  Without  these  traits  men 
are  not  truly  educated  and  their  erudition,  however  vast,  is  of 
no  avail;  it  furnishes  a  museum,  not  a  developed  human  being. 

It  is  these  habits,  of  necessity  made  by  ourselves  alone,  be- 
gun in  the  days  of  school  and  college,  and  strengthened  with 
maturer  years  and  broader  experience,  that  serve  to  show  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  that  we  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
gaining  an  education. 

Nicholas   Murray   Butler 

Columbia  University 


II 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   CRISIS   IN    ENGLAND^ 

My  first  duty  must  be — and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  duty — to 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  great  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  asking  me  over  to  America  to  lecture  to  you 
on  English  education.  I  little  thought  a  year  ago,  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  studying  and  appraising  your  excellent  educa- 
tional section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  should  so  soon  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  on  the  spot  the  actual  working  of 
your  schools  and  of  meeting  face  to  face  the  pick  and  flower  of 
those  who  have  built  up,  or  are  building  up,  this  magnificent 
and  unparalleled  system  of  national  education.  The  most 
casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  intense  and  fer- 
vent belief  of  American  democracy  in  its  schools,  which  is  only 
to  be  matched  by  the  fervent  belief  of  the  schools  in  American 
democracy.  Such  a  happy  conjunction  between  the  two  seems 
fraught  with  limitless  possibilities.  Every  year  the  schools 
grow  richer  as  more  money  and  thought  are  poured  into  them. 
Every  year  they  turn  out  a  higher  and  more  efficient  type  of 
citizens,  ready,  when  their  time  of  giving  comes,  to  give  as 
freely  as  they  themselves  have  received.  Believe  me,  deeply  as  I 
value  the  honor  of  being  invited  over  here  to  speak  on  the  prob- 
lems of  English  education,  I  am  still  more  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  me  the  chance  of  gaining  some  insight  into  your  own. 

No  doubt,  in  part,  some  of  this  immense  and  rapid  progress 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  were  able  to  begin,  so  to  say,  at  the 
beginning;  untrammeled  by  the  excessive  top-hamper  with 
which  all  countries  of  an  older  civilization  are  encumbered.  I 
do  not  know  how  often  in  seeing  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  you  have  solved,  or  are  solving,  the  various  educational 
problems  which  confront  you,  I  have  not  experienced  a  regret 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at   Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  ii,  igor. 
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that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  and  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can- 
not be  re-created  and  born  again,  so  that  we  too  might  start 
with  a  blank  sheet,  or  tabula  rasa,  so  to  say,  on  which  we  might 
erect  a  brand-new  system  of  national  education.  And  yet  a 
moment's  reflection  has  always  convinced  me  that  even  the 
worst  and  most  antiquated  of  our  traditions,  by  which  we  are 
at  times  so  sore  let  and  hindered,  are  not  without  their  uses. 
In  fact,  the  problem  is  to  modify  rather  than  to  abolish  them. 
The  curious  habits  and  customs,  the  various  modes  of  belief, 
the  conceptions  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  which  have  im- 
pressed themselves  so  strongly  on  English  education  are  not 
mere  scaffolding  by  which  we  have  been  able  to  raise  up,  tier  by 
tier,  the  mighty  structure  of  national  life,  but  are  verily  and  in- 
deed part  and  parcel  of  that  structure, — reaching  down  and 
extending  to  its  very  foundation  and  base, — so  that  their  com- 
plete removal,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  a  distinct  loss  of  cer- 
tain elemental  things  essentially  national;  their  radical  exci- 
sion would  be  a  mutilation  of  part  of  those  forces  which 
make  the  English  body  politic  what  it  is,  and  not  something 
else. 

If  you  agree  with  this  view,  I  think  you  will  readily  admit 
that  national  education  is  not,  as  the  mechanical-minded  theo- 
rists of  the  eighteenth  century  imagined,  a  sort  of  machine  you 
could  clap  on  to  this  or  that  nation,  whether  English  or  French, 
European  or  Asiatic,  in  the  sure  and  certain  expectation  of 
turning  out  exactly  the  same  finished  article,  true  in  every  detail 
to  pattern  and  specification,  a  kind  of  education-made  automa- 
ton; as  great  a  monstrosity,  if  it  really  existed,  as  that  other 
figment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  economic  man,  so  dear 
to  early  writers  on  political  economy.  If  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  has  just  passed  away  had  one  message 
for  us,  it  was  to  substitute  for  this  mechanical  theory  that  of 
evolution;  to  dethrone  the  belief  in  cataclysms  and  sudden 
changes  in  favor  of  the  view  of  sure,  but  certain,  processes;  to 
restate  the  problem  of  progress  in  terms  of  living  growth  in- 
stead of  artificial  manufacture.  It  denied  that  the  child  is  a 
mere  lump  of  clay  to  be  puddled  and  molded  into  some  conven- 
tional type,  as  tho,  forsooth,  the  Lord  God  had  not  already 
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breathed  into  it  a  soul  and  a  personality.  On  the  contrary,  it 
asserted  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  teacher  to  respect  the 
child's  individuality — a  practice  which  you,  to  your  eternal 
honor,  have  more  than  any  other  nation  held  to  and  maintained. 
It  no  less  vigorously  affirmed  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  statesman,  in  whatever  reform  he  may  undertake,  to  re- 
spect the  genius  and  individuality  of  his  nation. 

For  nations,  as  I  consider  them,  are  not  mere  undisciplined 
aggregates  of  competing  individuals,  but  organized  social 
wholes,  to  whom  national  education  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship as  the  flower  to  the  parent  plant.  If  I  had  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  national  education,  I  would  define  it  as  the  outcome, 
half-conscious,  half-unconscious,  of  the  desire  of  the  more 
thoughtful  members  of  a  nation  to  hand  down  to  the  rising 
generation  the  experience — ethical,  intellectual,  and  practical — 
of  the  race,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  develop  the 
nation  on  its  own  line,  and  realize  more  fully  and  perfectly  the 
ideals,  whether  existing  or  naissant,  in  their  own  hearts. 

They  desire,  it  is  true,  to  render  their  sons  more  efficient  for 
the  battle  of  life;  yet,  knowing  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  they  are  anxious  to  see  instilled  into  those  that  come 
after  them  those  moral  standards  and  aims  which  they  believe 
to  be  the  most  precious  heritage  they  have  received  from  their 
forefathers,  which  form,  so  to  say,  the  very  bed  rock  of  national 
character  and  temperament,  and  enable  a  nation,  on  the  mor- 
row of  some  crushing  reverse  or  defeat,  to  pull  itself  together 
and  go  on.  In  a  word,  the  school  should  be  the  microcosm  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  national  life  and  ideals,  and  its  further 
progress  largely  depends  on  its  becoming  more  and  more  the 
mirror  of  these  high  hopes  and  aspirations. 

But  perhaps  someone  will  say  that  this  theory  may  square 
very  well  with  European  conditions,  but  the  American  schools 
are,  none  the  less,  one  of  the  most  efficient  machines  the  world 
has  ever  known  for  converting  into  American  citizens  the 
countless  children  of  the  strangers  that  are  within  your 
gates. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  American  schools  do  literally  help  to 
transform  the  child  of  the  newcomer  into  an  American  citizen. 
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and  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  American  school 
that  it  is  able  to  effect  such  a  conversion,  as  deep  and  thoro  as 
any  other  conversion,  religious  or  otherwise. 

But  such  a  fact  is  not  against  my  theory.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  striking  proof  of  how  a  nation  is  really  a  social  whole, 
which  demands  in  the  name  of  national  unity  the  assimilation 
of  the  individual  to  the  national  type.  It  emphasizes  the 
vigpr  and  genius  of  the  American  national  character  that  it  is 
able  to  so  thoroly  leaven,  permeate,  and  transform  these  foreign 
elements.  It  illustrates  incidentally  the  fact  that  American 
education  must  proceed  along  the  lines  of  American  ideals, 
which  is  only  what  I  have  been  urging  in  reference  to  England. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to 
see  a  Chinese  wall  thrown  around  a  nation  or  a  nation's  schools, 
in  order  to  shut  out  and  exclude  all  foreign  influences.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  most  anxious  that  in  education,  as  in  commerce, 
we  should  maintain  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  have  the  nations, 
and  especially  the  English  nation,  been  under  a  deeper  obliga- 
tion than  at  present  to  learn  and  copy  from  one  another  what  is 
best.  Besides,  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  the  raising  and 
uplifting  not  only  of  each  of  the  several  nations,  but  of  all 
humanity;  as  such  it  cannot  be  shut  up  in  water-tight  com- 
partments or  separated  by  impassable  boundaries.  What  I  do 
contend  for  is  this — that  we  cannot  profitably  copy  the  methods 
of  other  countries  till  we  have  got  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition 
and  genesis  of  our  own  education.  In  other  words,  we  must 
first  be  able  to  state  the  problem  and  appreciate  its  main  factors, 
before  we  can  say  whether  this  or  that  solution,  however  excel- 
lent it  may  be  on  abstract  lines,  however  well  it  has  worked  in 
other  countries,  is  really  applicable  in  our  case. 

But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  place  to  mention  another 
factor,  which  appears  to  me  only  second  in  importance  to  that 
of  national  character  in  considering  the  problem  of  national 
education.  Nations  are  not  only  divided  by  what  they  have 
inherited  from  the  past;  they  are  also  differentiated  by  the 
diversity  of  their  destinies.  To  understand  the  problem  of 
national  education  we  must  not  only  ask  from  what  has  the 
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nation  come,  we  must  also  inquire  whither  it  is  going.     For 
the  school  is  not  only  the  trustee  of  the  past,  it  must  also  take 
thought  for  the  future.     Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vortex  of 
problems  with  which  every  nation  has  to  deal  tend  to  group 
themselves  around  some  central  problem,  which  in  its  turn 
gives  its  own  particular  hue  and  color  to  the  others.     Let  me 
come  at  once  to  concrete  instances,  to  show  what  I  mean. 
Anyone  conversant  with  French  life  will,  I  believe,   readily 
admit  that  the  fundamental  problem  in  France  is  the  religious 
problem.     In  fact,  you  cannot  touch  or  even  scratch  the  surface 
of  any  other  problem  without  at  once  coming  in  contact  with 
some  of  its  seemingly  endless  ramifications.     In  Germany,  it 
will  probably  be  readily  admitted  that  the  central  problem  is 
the  reconstruction  of  society.     Here  in  America,  if  a  passing 
visitor  may  venture  on  an  opinion,  the  problem  with  which  you 
have  to  deal  is  that  of  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor,  while  in  England,  it  seems  tO'  me,  the  coming  prob- 
lem, if  it  has  not  come  already,  is  that  of  imperialism.     One 
might  almost  think  it  was  a  sort  of  divine  dispensation  that 
each  of  the  chief  civilizing  states  of  the  world  is  set  down,  as 
it  were,  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  on  different  lines,  so  that 
the  other  nations,  if  it  succeeds,  may  enter  into  its  labors;  for 
no  nation  liveth  unto  itself  alone,  but  to  the  benefit,  in  the  end, 
of  humanity. 

The  bottom  problem,  I  repeat,  in  England  is  imperialism. 
To  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding,  let  me  attempt  to 
state  what  I  mean  by  the  term.  Of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  militant  spirit  of  spread-eagleism  we  call  jingoism; 
it  is  not  mere  flag-waving  or  any  other  form  of  human  cocka- 
doodleism;  it  is  not  land-grabbing;  it  is  not  the  insane  wish  to 
paint  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  the  world  red,  or  what- 
ever the  national  color  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me  stupid,  if  not  criminal,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
empire,  even  if  we  do  not  add  another  rod  to  it  for  fifty  years, 
is  already  enormous. 

Speaking  roughly,  we,  a  nation  of  a  bare  forty  million  souls, 
are  responsible  to  Almighty  God  for  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
happiness  of  some  four  hundred  millions.     Are  we  like  un- 
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worthy  servants,  unmindful  of  our  high  responsibiUties,  going 
to  hide  our  talents  in  a  napkin  and  do  nothing,  or  are  we  going 
to  attempt  ta  take  up  as  best  we  may  the  white  man's  burden  ? 
To  me  it  seems  there  is  but  one  alternative.  If  we  are  not  to 
share  in  the  fate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Macedonia  and  Rome,  we 
must  do  our  duty  toward  this  great  empire;  not  running  it  for 
our  own  selfish  profit  and  pleasure,  but  for  the  welfare  of  all 
that  are  in  it.  Otherwise  our  fate  is  certain,  be  it  long  or  short 
in  coming.  I  feel  in  this  matter  we  have  your  sympathy.  To 
you  too  the  call  of  empire  has  come,  and  after  long  counting 
the  cost,  you  too  have  put  your  hand  to  the  plow  and,  having 
put  it,  show  little  sign  of  turning  back  or  of  refusing  to  accept 
the  greatness  thus  thrust  upon  you. 

But  we  cannot  do  our  duty  to  others  until  we  have  done  our 
duty  to  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  run  the  empire  as  we  should 
we  must  put  things  on  a  far  more  efficient  basis  at  home,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  social  and  economic  reform  (of  political  we 
have  had  enough  and  to  spare),  but  also  in  education. 
■  Now,  English  education  is  at  present  in  a  chaotic  state.  In 
some  places  there  is  overlapping  and  friction  between  compet- 
ing schools  and  conflicting  local  authorities;  in  others  the  edu- 
cational supply  is  miserably  deficient.  What  is  wanted  at  the 
present  time  is  organization  and  co-ordination,  not  indeed  uni- 
formity, but  unity,  or  at  least  harmonious  working  between  the 
different  educational  agencies. 

This  cry  for  unity  that  is  voiced  by  so  many  is,  however,  no 
new  thing.  It  has  been  raised  again  and  again,  yet  hitherto 
has  always  met  with  failure.  The  causes  of  this  failure  lie 
deep.  They  can  only  be  disclosed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  rea- 
sons in  the  history  of  English  education  that  have  led  to  the 
present  complicated  position.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to 
give  you  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion  some  insight  into  his- 
t©rical  causes,  and,  dividing  the  problem  into  two  parts,  deal 
first  with  the  local  and  then  with  the  central  authorities. 

The  beginnings  of  English  education  were  religious.  The 
ethical  bias  in  English  education  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  any  estimate  of  the  problem  is  made.  The  Reformation 
only  transferred  the  school  from  the  Church  to  the  king,  not  as 
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the  head  of  the  state,  but  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church. 
This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  secondary  schools. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  blank,  as  far  as  education  of 
the  working  classes  was  concerned.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Sir  Richard  Steele  pleading  in 
the  Tatler  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  His  cry  did  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears,  but  produced  a  movement  within  the  Established 
Church  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  charity 
schools  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge).  These  schools  at  first  grew  and  in- 
creased, and  at  one  time  contained  as  many  as  twenty-six  thou- 
sand children.  But  opposition  soon  appeared;  on  one  hand 
they  were  attacked  by  those  who  complained  of  their  superfi- 
ciality; on  the  other,  by  those  who  asserted  that  it  made  the 
poor  discontented  with  their  station  in  life.  There  was  no 
idea  of  seeking  the  help  or  assistance  of  the  state.  The  great 
English  radical,  Priestley,  who  had  inherited  the  laissen-faire 
traditions  of  1648,  was  dead  against  the  notion.  It  is  not  until 
we  come  to  Adam  Smith  that  we  find  the  idea  of  a  state  system 
of  primary  education  mooted.  He  had  been  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  Turgot  and  the  working  of  the  Scottish  system;  un- 
happily for  the  future  of  secondary  education,  he  was  utterly 
opposed  to  state  aid  or  intervention  in  the  sphere  of  higher 
education;  looking  on  it  as  likely  to  lead  to  intellectual 
tyranny. 

So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
two  tendencies  in  education,  one  laying  stress  on  the  ethical, 
the  other  on  the  intellectual  side.  The  former  was  represented 
by  the  now  languishing  charity  schools,  which  were  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  the  obscurantist  faction  in  the  Church,  who 
disbelieved  in  education  for  the  working  classes;  the  other  by 
the  philosophical  radicals,  who  were  advocates  of  the  state  sys- 
teiH  of  primary  education,  but  encountered  opposition  from  ex- 
tremists of  the  Priestley  school.  The  first  attempt  to  establish 
a  national  system  of  primary  education  was  made  as  far  back 
as  1806,  by  the  celebrated  Quaker,  Mr.  Whitehead.  He  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  the  clerical  party,  but  failed  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  obscurantists.     But  the  problem  itself  be- 
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came  more  acute.  During  the  Napoleonic  war  we  were  pass- 
ing from  being  a  rural  to  an  urban  people.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  at  its  height,  the  slums  were  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  our  working  classes  were  half  starved  thru  the 
high  price  of  corn,  and  the  horrors  of  child  labor  grew  and  in- 
tensified. State  aid  having  failed,  the  philanthropist  stepped 
into  the  breach.  Robert  Raikes  in  1810  started  the  Sunday 
schools.  The  numbers  in  these  schools  rose  rapidly  to  half  a 
million,  but  after  18 10  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Sunday 
side  of  the  work.  Then  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society  was 
founded  to  extend  the  monitorial  system  of  one  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, a  Quaker,  and  became  in  due  course  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Its  methods  were  crude;  knowledge 
was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  liquid  that  naturally  found  its  own 
level  in  the  pupil,  who  acted  as  sort  of  tank  or  receptacle,  thru 
the  monitor,  who  was  regarded  as  the  pipe  or  conduit,  and 
therefore  did  not  require  to  know  more  than,  the  pupil;  being 
what  we  should  call  in  theological  language  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious channel  of  grace.  These  schools  were  nevertheless 
highly  favored  and  supported  by  Bentham,  the  elder  Mill, 
Francis  Plaice,  and  other  radical  reformers  of  the  time. 

The  activity  of  the  non-sectarian  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  naturally  awoke  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  other 
party,  and  a  rival  society  called  the  National  Society  was 
started  by  Churchmen.  People  looked  complacently  on  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  societies  as  a  kind  of  sporting  affair,  hoping 
that  the  better  would  win — a  spirit,  I  fancy,  not  altogether 
unknown  in  America.  Unfortunately,  the  two  societies  did 
not  cover  anything  like  the  whole  ground.  In  1820  Brougham 
pointed  out  that  out  of  twelve  thousand  parishes  only  five  thou- 
sand had  some  sort  of  school  at  all,  and  many  of  those  were 
little  better  than  dame  schools.  He  himself  tackled  the  prob- 
lem of  state  education,  but  failed,  thru  the  impossibility  of 
finding  a  via  media  between  the  Church,  the  church  people,  and 
the  laissez-faire  non-conformists.  Meanwhile  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools  were  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  they  had 
raised.  As  we  have  seen,  their  conception  of  the  child  was  all 
wrong,  and  they  confounded  education  with  instruction,  in 
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thinking-  they  could  solve  the  social  problem  by  teaching  a  little 
spelling  and  the  multiplication  table. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  till  1870  the  middle 
classes  were  having  a  good  time  in  England,  as  good  as  the 
middle  classes  in  America  to-day.  Trade  was  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Everyone  was  feeling  yearly  a  little  richer. 
It  was  an  epoch  of  intellectual  output.  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
and  George  Eliot  were  in  their  prime.  There  was  very  little 
dwelling  on  difficult  or  ultimate  questions.  A  superficial 
optimism,  of  which  Macaulay  was  often  the  mouthpiece,  was 
the  fashion.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  things  would 
work  themselves  out  all  right.  It  was  the  golden  age  of 
laissez-faire.  So  much  for  the  articulate  classes,  but  the  actual 
life  of  the  inarticulate  classes  was  far  different,  and  we  were 
really  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  numerous  social  and  economic 
problems  that  of  late  have  sprung  up  around  us  like  magic  and 
are  clamoring  simultaneously  for  solution. 

The  year  1832  is  memorable  as  the  first  instance  of  state  ai<i 
in  the  history  of  national  education,  when  a  building  grant  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  given  to  the  two  societies.  In 
1835  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  which  revealed  the 
educational  nakedness  of  the  land.  Once  more  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education ;  this  time  on 
undenominational  lines.  It  failed  before  the  opposition  of  the 
Church.  A  further  attempt  to  secure  education  for  factory 
children  was  imsuccessful,  this  time  the  opposition  coming 
from  the  party  opposed  to  state  intervention,  John  Bright  and 
Baines.  At  last  a  via  media  was  found.  In  1846  the  govern- 
ment adopted  the  system  of  subsidizing  the  denominational 
schools.  During  the  fifties  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  ideas 
of  local  control  in  the  schools,  and  the  birth  of  two  great  ques- 
tions— one  whether  education  should  be  a  branch  of  municipal 
and  local  government,  or  intrusted  to  a  special  ad  hoc  body; 
and  the  other,  the  still  thornier  one  of  aiding  denominational 
schools  out  of  the  rates.  Meanwhile  the  reforms  introduced 
by  Arnold  at  Rugby  had  extended  to  other  schools,  and  made 
our  public  schools  what  they  are  to-day,  the  nurseries  of  public 
spirit  and  esprit  de  corps. 
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The  electoral  reform  of  1868,  and  the  sweeping  Liberal 
majorities  that  followed,  tended  much  to  weaken  the  dislike  of 
the  laissez-faire  radicals  to  the  state,  with  which  they  began  to 
identify  themselves  more  and  more.  This  reduced  the  four 
opposing  currents  of  thought  to  three,  and  opened  the  way  for 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  his  celebrated  Education  Bill  of  1870. 
Three  points  require  to  be  very  strongly  noted  as  regards  this 
Act :  one  that  the  elected  school  boards  were  avowedly  only  to 
be  created  in  districts  where  the  educational  supply  was  lack- 
ing; they  were  merely  intended  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  then 
existing  system  of  voluntary  education,  while,  to  afford  the 
voluntary  schools  the  last  chance  of  covering  the  ground,  a 
year's  grace  was  given  under  the  Bill,  during  which  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  build  as  many  schools  as  possible. 
They  made  such  good  uses  of  the  opportunity  that  they  raised 
some  three  million  pounds  for  school  buildings.  When  the 
year  was  up,  and  the  competition  began,  they  had  already  re- 
ceived an  immense  start,  and  though  the  school  boards  have 
since  made  enormous  progress,  the  majority  of  elementary 
children  are  still  in  denominational  schools.  The  second  point 
to  note  is  that  the  government  grant  to  these  schools  has 
steadily  increased,  so  that  to-day  these  so-called  voluntary 
schools  receive  the  equivalent  of  four-fifths  of  their  expendi- 
ture and  in  some  cases  still  more  out  of  the  public  fund;  yet, 
except  as  regards  examination  and  inspection,  they  are  quite 
outside  the  sphere  of  popular  control. 

The  third  point  to  note  is  that  the  first  draft  of  Mr.  Forster's 
bill  proposed  to  make  the  existing  municipal  councils  the  local 
school  authorities  for  the  towns.  But  as  some  of  the  radicals 
objected  to  indirect  election,  and  the  various  denominational 
bodies  insisted  on  a  representation  of  all  parties  and  all  re- 
ligions, we  had  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in  the  town 
which,  apart  from  the  religious  wrangling,  have  generally  done 
very  good  work,  and  the  establishment  of  the  little  district 
boards  in  the  country,  which  have  worked,  as  a  rule,  very  in- 
differently. As  there  is  no  great  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
education  in  country  districts,  comparable  to  that  in  America, 
the  country  school  boards  have  been  mainly  manned  by  persons 
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who  have  got  themselves  elected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  rates. 

Not  a  few  persons  in  England  tonsider  it  unfortunate  for 
the  cause  of  popular  education  that  its  destinies  should  have 
been  linked  at  the  start  to  a  form  of  local  government  which 
was  rapidly  falling  into  discredit  thru  the  rendering  the  life  of 
the  English  ratepayer  a  burden,  and  hindering  the  growth  of 
local  patriotism.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  (after  Justice) 
Smith,  in  1876,  that  some  unfortunate  householders  in  London 
were  living  under  the  government  of  something  like  fifteen  dis- 
tinct ad  hoc  authorities;  being  in  one  area  for  the  school,  an- 
other for  water,  another  for  gas,  another  for  health,  another 
for  registration  of  birth,  another  for  burial  purposes,  etc.  The 
reform  of  English  local  government  was  taken  in  hand  in  1888, 
when  the  old  county  area  was  chosen  as  the  unit,  and  the 
functions  of  the  majority  of  these  ad  hoc  bodies  were  merged 
in  the  new  authority.  Towns  of  over  sixty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  a  few  whose  population  was  under  this 
figure,  were  eliminated  from  the  country  and  made  co-equal  in- 
dependent bodies,  under  the  title  of  County  Boroughs.  This  is 
a  most  important  point.  Had  the  present  county  unit  existed 
in  a  democratic  shape  in  1870,  we  should  probably  not  have 
had  an  ad  hoc  body  chosen  to  supplement  merely  primary  edu- 
cation, but  the  county  unit  would  most  probably  have  been 
adopted  to  look  after  all  forms  of  education  in  its  area.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  County  Council 
and  County  Borough  Council  were  made  the  authority  for 
technical  instruction  in  1889,  and  not  the  school  board,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  areas  were  coextensive  with  the  whole 
country. 

There  being  little  or  no  technical  instruction  at  the  time, 
the  County  Council  and  County  Borough  Council  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  expend  a  large  portion  of  the  grant  they  re- 
ceived from  the  government  for  technical  education  in  aiding 
hundreds  of  secondary  schools,  in  order  that  the  pupils  might 
be  better  prepared  to  enter  the  technical  schools  and  classes. 
They  have,  therefore,  become  de  facto  in  England,  in  many 
localities,  the  local  authority  for  secondary  education.     Their 
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position  has  further  been  strengthened  thru  the  government 
grant  for  science  and  art  being,  in  many  places,  also  paid  thru 
their  hands. 

Meanwhile,  especially  in  the  towns,  school  boards  throve 
and  expanded,  extra-standard  classes  were  soon  added  to  the 
ordinary  classes  in  the  three  R's;  and  the  regular  superstructure 
of  higher-grade  education  evolved.  In  this  forward  policy  the 
school  boards  were,  up  to  a  recent  date,  encouraged  by  the  two 
departments  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  elementary  and  of 
science-and-art  education.  Certain  of  the  London  ratepayers, 
however,  took  alarm  at  the  growing  expenditure  of  the  London 
board.  The  matter  was  brought  into  the  law  courts,  and  the 
whole  of  this  new  top  story  has  been  declared  illegal.  For 
anyone  but  an  obscurantist  in  education  the  question  is  whether 
these  classes  should  be  recognized  as  higher  primary,  as  in 
France,  or  as  frankly  secondary.  If  the  latter  alternative  is 
adopted,  they  will  at  once  be  authorized  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  existing  secondary  schools,  many  of  which  are 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  County  Councils,  and  the  skirmishes 
which  have  hitherto  taken  place  between  the  two  rival  authori- 
ties will  degenerate  into  a  battle  royal.  In  fact,  recognition  of 
two  rival  authorities,  each  possessing  equal  rights  to  give  the 
same  grade  of  education,  can  only  lend  itself  to  an  intolerable 
amount  of  friction  and  overlapping  and  unnecessary  expense; 
so  that  the  British  ratepayer  is  not  unlikely  to  strike.  Unable 
to  discriminate  between  the  two,  he  will  cry  "  a  plague  on  both 
your  houses !  "  and  the  cause  of  education  is  bound  to  suffer 
in  the  end  when  people  see  how  these  educationists  love  one 
another.  Furthermore,  the  present  muddle  is  intensified  by 
the  overlapping  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  evening  classes 
for  adults ;  between  the  classes  run  by  the  County  Councils  and 
the  school  boards  in  the  towns  when  they  have  not  been  regu- 
lated by  voluntary  concordats. 

And  finally,  we  have  before  us  the  grave  question  of  whether 
we  mean  to  crush  out  the  private  schools.  There  should  in- 
deed be  short  shrift  for  the  inefficient;  but  the  private  school 
which  is  doing  its  work  seems  worthy  at  least  of  recognition,  if 
not  of  encouragement.     Both  in  France  and  Germany  there 
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are  distinct  signs  of  regret  that  the  private  school,  which,  if 
efficient,  is  always  a  center  of  emulation  and  experiment,  has 
become  such  a  quantity  iiegligeable. 

The  Act  of  1870  was  a  statesmanlike  compromise  between 
the  denominational  and  the  undenominational  parties  in  the 
sphere  of  primary  education.  What  we  need  to-day  is  a 
second  compromise  between  the  two  schools  of  thought  in  the 
sphere  of  secondary  education.  In  1896  an  attempt  was  made 
to  make  the  county  the  chief  local  authority.  It  failed;  this 
time  largely  thru  the  carelessness  with  which  the  bill  was  con- 
ducted in  Parliament,  and  also  from  the  jealousy  shown  by  the 
small  non-county  boroughs  toward  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  situated.  This  year  again  a  Bill  has  been  presented, 
which  proposed  once  more  to  make  the  county  the  paramount 
authority.  I  understand  it  has  been  withdrawn,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  parliamentary  session. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  have  educational  unity 
in  England,  the  County  Council  is  the  only  possible  authority 
we  can  have  for  local  purposes.  As  the  reasons  for  this  are 
somewhat  technical,  I  will  omit  their  consideration  and  pass  to 
the  central  authority;  noting  only  the  following  advantages 
from  the  national  point  of  view  which  would  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  County  Council  as  the  one  local  authority. 

With  a  single  authority  in  each  area,  controlling  all  forms  of 
education,  it  will  be  at  once  possible  to  detect  and  correct  over- 
lapping, and  supplement  any  deficiencies  in  educational  supply. 
Again,  the  needs  of  each  locality  necessarily  vary.  The  single 
authority,  more  or  less  supreme  in  its  own  area,  will  be  able  to 
readily  see  at  a  glance  the  needs  of  its  district  and  call  for  them 
accordingly.  There  is  plenty  of  work,  and  more  than  enough 
for  the  existing  type  of  schools.  What  is  wanted  is  to  regulate 
and  define  more  carefully  the  function  of  each,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  readily  understanded  of  the  people  as  they  are  in  France 
or  Switzerland.  Half  the  want  of  interest  in  the  schools  which 
exist  to-day  in  England  .  is  due  to  the  impossibility  for  the 
ordinary  man  to  make  out  what  they  severally  stand  for. 
People  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about  their  schools  till  they 
comprehend   their   exact    aims.     If   we   cannot   harness    the 
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Niagara  of  national  interest  in  education  to  our  schools,  as  you 
have  done  in  America,  we  can  yet  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
deriving  power  by  hitching  the  school  on  to  the  latent  forces 
that  lie  at  the  back  of  local  patriotism  in  England. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  central  authority,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  primary  education  was  originally  under 
the  Education  Department,  which,  like  many  other  depart- 
ments of  state,  was  at  first  an  appanage  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  latter  is  the  real  source  of  an  unexhausted  executive  power 
in  England  and  may  be  compared  to  the  sun,  in  its  potentiality 
to  throw  off  some  new  department  of  state  when  a  new  admin- 
istrative want  makes  itself  felt. 

Science-and-art  teaching,  which  dates  back  to  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  was  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, which  was  later  on  made  the  authority  for  technical  edu- 
cation. The  endowed  schools  were  controlled  by  the  Charity 
Commission,  whose  oversight,  however,  was  mainly  financial. 
The  present  Board  of  Education  was  cooked  out  of  the  two 
above-named  departments,  with  power  to  take  over  certain 
functions  from  the  Charity  Commission.  Its  true  function 
seems  to  be  something  of  a  mean  between  your  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  strong,  centralized  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France.  I  cannot  define  this  function  in  better  words 
than  those  of  our  greatest  writer  on  education,  Mr.  Michael 
Sadler.  He  is  speaking  of  the  part  of  the  state  in  national 
education,  and  after  dismissing  the  individualist  idea  that  the 
state  should  have  no  part  in  national  education,  and  rejecting 
Adam  Smith's  opinion  that  it  should  only  provide  primary 
schools,  and  Mill's  view  that  it  should  establish  a  system  of 
schools  of  its  own  among  other  competing  systems,  he  goes  on 
to  lay  down  that  the  state  should  rather  draw  toward  itself,  in- 
spire, stimulate,  and  (when  needful)  aid  each  and  every  type 
and  instance  of  efficient  and  needed  schools,  while  absorbing, 
controlling,  crushing  none;  aiming,  that  is,  not  at  monopoly, 
but  at  a  comprehensive  federation  of  schools  and  colleges;  at 
strengthening  educational  freedom,  not  at  any  restriction  of  it; 
at  self-criticism,  not  at  the  discouragement  of  criticism;  at  the 
planning  and  recording  of  careful  and  systematic  experiments; 
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at  the  very  liberal  encouragement  of  educational,  psychological, 
and  hygienic  research  of  all  kinds,  in  all  types  of  schools — 
and  those  not  in  England  alone;  at  the  wide  diffusion  among 
all  concerned  of  the  accurate,  but  varied  and  outspoken,  obser- 
vations thus  secured,  with  a  view  to  the  development  and 
guidance  of  a  well-informed  and  skillfully  observant  public  and 
professional  opinion. 

Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  present  position  of  English  educa- 
tion and  its  principal  shortcomings,  and  in  speaking  so  plainly 
of  our  failings,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  English  education.     My  ab- 
stention was  rather  intentional  because  it  seemed  to  me  scarcely 
the  place  to  say  it;  and  yet,  as  one  reared  in  the  traditions  of 
our  English  public  schools,  who  has  breathed  their  subtle  at- 
mosphere, as  strong  and  life-giving  in  its  way  as  that  of  your 
American  schools;  who  later  on,  as  a  teacher,  has  attempted 
to  maintain  and  spread  their  high-soaring  and  deep-rooted 
traditions,  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to-night  to  express  in  public  my 
eternal  gratitude  toward  those  public  institutions  which  in- 
stilled into  me,  unforward  scholar  that  I  was,  some  scanty  sense 
of  the  high  ideals  of  patriotism,  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  of  serv- 
ing the  state;  of  noblesse  oblige  and  the  non-existence  of  rights 
unaccompanied  by  duties;  of  the  virtue  of  self-control,  of  the 
spirit  of  never  say  die,  of  the  belief  in  fair  play,  and  other 
national  qualities  we  deem  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.     And  if  I  also  look  on  France  as  a  sort  of  foster- 
mother  who,  taking  me  later  in  life,  deepened  my  ideas  of 
culture  and  philosophy,  it  is  because  she  gave  me  thereby  a  sort 
of  intellectual  Anschautmg  into  the    ^5o?   of  English  public- 
school  life,  and  helped  me  better  to  understand  myself  and  my 
great  debt  to  these  ancient  and  religious  foundations.  -  I  might 
also  point  with  pride  to  the  work  of  the  great  school  boards 
like  Leeds  and  London,  to  show  what  thirty  years  of  popular 
effort  have  done  for  the  working  classes,  or  extol  the  energy  of 
the  technical  education  board  for  London,  who  in  ten  years 
have  literally  created  the  present  network  of  technical  educa- 
tion out  of  nothing. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  praise  or  blame  our  national  educa- 
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tion,  but  to  render  it  intelligible.  I  greatly  fear,  however,  I 
have  not  infrequently  been  obscure,  owing  to  the  lack  of  time 
to  set  forth  each  proposition  and  idea  in  its  due  light  and  pro- 
portion. If  I  have  failed  I  shall  at  least  have  had  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  making  you  realize  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  by  explaining  the  obscureness  per  ob- 
scureness.  There  are,  however,  two  ideas  which  I  would  wish 
you  to  carry  away  with  you :  one,  that  a  trim  and  geometrical 
system  of  education  is  probably  impossible  in  England,  not 
because  of  the  stupidity  or  indifference  of  the  English  people, 
but  because  of  the  diversity  that  exists  in  the  national  char- 
acter, and  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  English  people 
to  fundamentals,  about  which  they  rarely  argue,  but  which  as 
the  suppressed  premise  give  weight  and  direction  to  their  argu- 
ments. I  think  no  nation  feels  more  deeply,  or  experiences 
greater  difficulty  in  putting  its  feelings  into  words.  I  fancy 
at  times  it  even  half -consciously  shrinks  from  doing  so.  The 
second  is  that  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  educa- 
tion question  or  even  temporary  modus  vivendi,  must  recog- 
nize this  diversity  in  the  national  character  and  give  fair  play 
to  the  various  sets  of  opposing  tendencies  which  are  not  always 
symmetrically  ranged  under  one  banner  or  party,  yet  are  ever 
carrying  on  a  perpetual  duel  in  England  as  prefigured  by  the 
battle  between  freedom  and  authority,  between  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  that  of  obedience,  between  individual  liberty  and 
state  control,  between  private  effort  and  corporate  life,  between 
the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  conceptions  of  education. 

This  English  duality,  which  Emerson  himself  has  remarked 
upon,  makes  us  appear  at  times  strangely  undecided,  irresolute, 
illogical,  and  crossgrained,  but  there  are  moments  when,  as 
Pascal  says,  "  the  heart  has  reasons  the  head  knows  not." 

Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  should  be  forever  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  that  there  are  not  occasions  when 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  take  a  decided  step.  No  one 
is  more  convinced  than  myself  at  the  present  time  that  we  hav^ 
need  of  overhauling  the  ship  of  state,  and  putting  her  into  a 
better  state  of  repair;  making  jettison  of  certain  of  the  laissez- 
faire  notions  with  which  we  are  encumbered  and  taking  in  a 
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fresh  consignment  of  state  control.  I  only  ask  you  to  judge 
us  gently.  Our  responsibilities  are  indeed  great,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  once  we  have  truly  realized  them,  we  shall 
prove  fully  equal  to  the  task.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other,  can  ever  go  under. 

Cloudesley  S.   H.  Brereton 
[    Melton  Constable,  England 


Ill 

MY    SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOLMASTERS 

I  was  born  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson.  One  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is  the  sight  of  the  shining  river  dotted 
with  white-sailed  vessels  and  an  occasional  steamboat.  A  little 
to  the  left  the  headland  of  Stony  Point,  made  memorable  by 
the  heroic  deed  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  with  its  beacon  light 
at  night,  projected  into  the  river.  On  the  north  and  west  rose 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Colobark,  and  upon  the  south, 
some  four  miles  away,  the  two  Torns  reared  their  bold  and 
craggy  heads.  The  town  was  situated  in  a  charming  spread  of 
rolling  land,  framed  by  the  classic  Hudson  in  front  and  by  the 
dark  and  rugged  mountains  at  the  sides  and  back.  Here, 
thru  these  silent  influences  of  nature,  began  that  molding  of 
the  taste  that  gave  me  aesthetic  standards  in  nature  and  art, 
which  have  been  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure  in  life.  Edu- 
cation is  not  alone  of  books  and  schools.  The  early  sur- 
roundings of  childhood  do  much  to  mold  the  taste  and  shape 
the  character.  The  intangible  influences  of  nature  steal  in 
upon  the  soul  and  give  shape  to  its  ideals  and  its  aspirations. 
And  so  I  realize  that  the  basis  of  my  education  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rural  beauty  of  my  childhood's  surroundings. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  school  life  is  that  of  standing  in 
a  class  of  three  little  urchins  around  the  knees  of  a  young 
woman,  the  teacher  of  the  public  school.  What  was  her  name, 
where  she  came  from,  or  how  long  she  taught — of  these  I  have 
no  recollection.  The  picture  that  remains  is  one  of  blue  eyes 
and  golden  curls  and  a  face  beaming  with  kindness.  I  know 
not  what  became  of  her,  but  I  know  that  she  gave  a  charm  to 
school  life  and  filled  our  young  hearts  with  happiness;  and  I 
have  often  thought,  if  I  knew  where  she  lay  buried,  I  would 
visit  her  grave  and  place  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  it,  to  show 
my  gratitude  for  her  kindly  ministrations.     Oh,  ye  teachers  of 
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children !  do  you  realize  what  you  can  do  to  render  school  life 
a  joy  and  an  inspiration,  and  what  lasting  impressions  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance  you  can  plant  in  the  hearts  of  your  youth- 
ful pupils  ? 

I  soon  learned  my  a-b-c's;  indeed  I  had  been  taught  the 
capital  letters  by  my  mother  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
hymnbook,  before  I  went  to  school.  I  can  see  the  big  O,  as  I 
write,  beginning  the  hymn,  "  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God," 
and  also  the  big  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  hymn,  "  Alas!  and 
did  my  Saviour  bleed."  The  words  of  the  hymns  were  taught 
along  with  the  letters,  long  before  I  knew  what  was  meant  by 
them.  In  learning  our  a-h-c's  at  school  we  first  went  down  the 
column  from  a  to  z,  following  the  pointing  of  the  teacher's  pen- 
knife, and  then  marched  all  the  way  back  again  from  z  to  a, 
It  was  not  always  necessary  to  look  on  the  book,  as  we  soon 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters  in  order,  both  forward  and 
backward.  After  traveling  once  down  and  up  the  alphabetic 
road  of  twenty-six  letters  there  would  be  some  "  skipping 
around,"  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  book 
to  avoid  misnaming  a  letter,  even  when  we  knew  it.  After 
learning  the  a-h-c's  more  or  less  completely,  we  were  promoted 
to  the  a-h,  ah's,  which  were  repeated  down  and  up  the  column, 
as  the  teacher  with  the  blade  of  a  penknife  pointed  them  out  to 
us.  From  our  a-h,  ah's  we  passed  on  to  words  of  three  letters 
— h-a-d,  l-a-d,  etc. ;  and  from  these  to  words  of  two  syllables — 
ba-hy,  la-dy,  etc.  We  said  our  a-b-c's  and  a-h,  ah's  usually 
twice  in  the  forenoon  and  twice  in  the  afternoon,  unless  the 
older  pupils  required  too  much  of  the  teacher's  attention,  when 
we  often  missed  one  of  our  "  lessons."  The  rest  of  the  time 
we  sat  on  high  slab  benches  with  our  feet  dangling  in  the  air, 
listening  to  the  other  recitations  or  trying  to  keep  quiet — about 
the  hardest  thing  a  healthy  child  ever  attempted  to  do.  We 
had  no  slates,  no  paper  for  scribbling  or  drawing;  if  we 
chanced  to  borrow  a  slate  from  a  big  boy  and  put  a  drawing 
upon  it  that  made  one  of  the  other  little  boys  or  girls  laugh,  it 
would  be  taken  away  from  us;  and  if  there  was  a  suspicion  that 
our  drawing  was  meant  for  a  caricature  of  the  teacher,  woe  be- 
tide the  unfortunate  artist.     And  yet  we  really  enjoyed  school 
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life.  We  would  watch  the  flies  in  summer  time,  or  a  stra^r 
spider  weaving  his  gauzy  web,  or  perchance,  when  the  school 
was  very  still,  a  timid  mouse  putting  his  head  up  furtively  thru 
one  of  the  knot-holes  in  the  floor  and  even  daring  occasionally 
to  pop  up  thru  the  hole  and,  squatting  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  school,  dart  across  the  room  and  disappear  thru  another 
knot-hole.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  occasionally  failed  to  re- 
press a  laugh  which  brought  down  upon  us  the  teacher's  frown 
or  worse,  or  that  we  occasionally  indulged  in  an  exercise  of 
"  spit-balls,"  or  in  an  experiment  on  a  luckless  neighbor  with  a 
crooked  pin  ? 

How  long  we  were  kept  spelling  these  words  I  do  not  re- 
member; but  during  this  time  there  was  no  "  reading  "  of  little 
sentences  in  which  any  of  these  words  were  used — all  this  was 
of  course  preparatory  to  reading.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  time  when  I  was  given  a  reading  book,  nor  the  name  of  the 
Reader;  but  I  remember  that  it  contained  some  of  ^sop's 
Fables  with  illustrations;  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  and  the  story 
of  the  boy  who  had  climbed  the  farmer's  apple  tree  making  an 
especially  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  Subsequently,  under 
later  teachers,  the  reading  books  were  Murray's  English 
reader,  Frost's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Porter's 
Rhetorical  reader;  the  latter  being  to  me  a  fruitful  source  of 
literary  culture,  many  of  the  favorite  pieces  being  read  so  often 
as  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  some  of  the  orations  being 
assigned  by  the  teacher  for  "  declamation,"  which  in  those  early 
days  was  a  frequent  and  a  most  valuable  exercise.  I  readily 
trace  the  influence  of  some  of  those  early  selections  for  declama- 
tion on  my  own  writing  and  speaking;  and  some  of  my  pupils, 
even  after  a  college  course,  showed  in  their  public  speeches  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  public  platform  the  influence  of  the  literary 
extracts  upon  which  they  grew  eloquent  on  the  weekly  decla- 
mation afternoon. 

The  second  teacher  whom  I  remember,  tho  there  must  have 
been  one  or  two  between  him  and  my  first  teacher,  was  a  Mr. 
Gray.  The  most  I  can  recall  concerning  him  is  that  his  hair 
was  red,  his  nose  was  crooked,  and  that  he  had  a  habit  of  play- 
ing with  this  feature  of  his  face  and  turning  it  to  the  side  oppo- 
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site  the  curve,  in  order  to  train  it  to  a  normal  direction.  It  was 
a  joke  of  the  larger  boys  that  when  he  was  seen  to  be  especially 
attentive  to  this  matter  he  was  expecting  to  go  to  a  party  in 
the  evening,  and  was  making  preparation  to  be  as  presentable 
as  possible.  I  presume  he  taught  me  something,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  what  it  was;  yet  in  those  days  of  ungraded 
schools  no  active-minded  boy  could  be  in  school  without  ab- 
sorbing something  that  makes  for  education.  The  closely 
graded  class  is,  no  doubt,  a  necessity  in  modern  education,  even 
as  the  classification  of  work  in  a  modern  factory  has  become 
a  necessity;  but  the  modern  child  misses  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  seeing  others  in  advance  of  him,  and  from  listen- 
ing to  the  recitations  of  older  pupils,  a  portion  of  which  is  un- 
consciously absorbed,  even  if  it  is  not  all  understood  at  the 
time.  The  unconscious  element  in  education,  so  felicitously 
described  by  Dr.  Huntingdon  in  his  essay  on  Unconscious 
tuition,  counts  for  more  and  is  of  greater  value  than  is  usually 
appreciated. 

My  next  teacher  was  my  instructor  for  several  years.  His 
name  was  Fales — "  Old  Fales  "  they  called  him,  tho  I  presume 
he  was  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  He  taught  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  number  of  years,  and  tO'  him  I  owe  the  founda- 
tions of  my  knowledge  of  the  common  branches.  He  was  a 
fair  scholar,  a  thoro  teacher  for  the  times,  and  a  stern  discipli- 
narian. There  were  two  schoolhouses  situated  about  equal 
distances  from  my  home,  one  called  the  "  upper  district "  and 
the  other  the  "  lower  district,"  and  he  taught  at  different  times 
in  each  of  these  districts.  My  father,  who  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  neighborhood,  was  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  me  to  either  district  school,  and  he  usually  sent 
me  to  the  school  which  had  the  best  teacher;  so  that  I  followed 
Mr.  Fales  from  the  one  school  to  the  other,  as  he  changed. 
Under  him  I  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Writing  began 
with  "  strokes  " — first  oblique  lines,  then  curved  lines  called 
"  pot-hooks,"  and  advancing  from  these  to  letters  and  words. 
We  began  with  "  coarse  hand,"  or  large  letters,  and  in  time 
passed  to  "  fine  hand,"  or  small  letters.  We  had  copy  books,  but 
at  first  no  engraved  copies,  the  teacher  being  expected  to  set  the 
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copies  for  us,  so  that  it  was  essential  that  a  teacher  should  be 
a  fairly  good  penman;  and  the  good  penmanship  of  an  appli- 
cant was  often  his  strongest  recommendation  for  the  position. 
We  used  quill  pens,  one  qualification  of  a  teacher  being  the 
ability  to  make  a  good  pen  out  of  a  goose  quill.  Indeed  at  that 
early  day,  before  steel  pens  came  into  general  use,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  every  man  of  intelligence  should  be  able  to  make  a 
good  pen.  A  teacher  was  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  "  penknife," 
and  the  task  of  supplying  a  large  school  with  suitable  pens  was 
no  small  one.  "  Teacher,  please  mend  my  pen,"  was  a  fre- 
quent schoolroom  request,  often  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of 
varying  the  monotony  of  school  life  or  to  annoy  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  teacher  suspected  the  motive,  attended 
with  unexpected  mortification.  Ink  was  often  home  made;  red 
ink,  to  which  we  were  partial,  being  made  of  pokeweed  berries. 
Spelling  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  exercises  of  the 
school,  the  recitation  consisting  of  standing  in  a  row  with  the 
toes  on  a  line  and  "  trapping."  The  scholar  who  was  oftenest 
at  the  head  of  the  line  was  considered  quite  a  literary  hero.  A 
time  was  set  apart  for  studying  the  "  spelling  lesson  "  during 
which  we  all  spelled  the  words  aloud,  each  apparently  trying 
to  excel  the  others  in  the  noise  he  made.  In  the  recitation  in 
reading  the  standard  seemed  to  be  speed  and  noise,  the  fastest 
and  loudest  readers  being  regarded  as  the  best;  and  some  of  us 
read  so  loud  that  we  could  be  heard  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mide 
from  the  schoolhouse. 

Arithmetic  was  taught  on  slates,  out  of  the  book,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules.  There  were  no  oral  exercises  or  concrete 
illustrations.  Addition  was  taught  at  first  by  the  primitive 
method  of  counting  the  fingers;  after  a  time,  however,  that  was 
prohibited,  and  then  woe  to  the  boy  who,  in  doing  a  sum  in  ad- 
dition, was  detected  in  the  act  of  reckoning  with  his  fingers. 
That  fingers  were  counted  behind  the  back,  or  in  the  pocket  or 
under  the  apron  out  of  sight  of  the  teacher,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  The  multiplication  table  was  learned  from  a  table 
book,  studied  and  recited  orally,  in  the  order  of  the  products 
at  first  and  subsequently  by  "  skipping  around."  We  knew 
the  multiplication  table  thoroly  at  an  early  age,  even  while  we 
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stumbled  over  the  elementary  sums  like  "  five  and  eight," 
'•'  seven  and  nine,"  etc.  We  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  text- 
book in  arithmetic,  and  worked  our  way  regularly  toward  the 
€nd  of  it.  We  did  not  *'  solve  problems  "  in  those  days,  but 
we  "  did  sums."  When  we  could  not  get  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ourselves  we  went  up  to  the  teacher  for  assistance,  who 
would  either  solve  the  example  for  us  or  refer  us  to  the  rule. 
''  Teacher,  please  do  this  sum  for  me,"  is  one  of  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  schoolroom  which  linger  in  my  memory.  My 
first  text-book  on  arithmetic  was  Daboll's,  which  I  used  as  long 
as  I  was  under  the  instruction  of  '*  Old  Fales."  The  first  time 
going  over  it  we  wrote  the  solutions  in  a  ''  sum  book  "  made  of 
foolscap  paper,  so  that,  in  g'^ing  over  the  second  time,  we 
could  see  how  "  the  sum  was  done  "  when  we  had  forgotten 
how  to  do  it.  A  cousin  and  I  sat  side  by  side  one  year  and 
worked  our  arithmetic  together,  each  copying  the  other's  work 
in  his  "  sum  book  "  in  case  of  a  day's  absence  from  school.  I 
regret  that  none  of  these  "  sum  books  "  were  preserved,  for 
they  would  now  be  an  interesting  curiosity.  I  think  I  must 
have  learned  the  elements  of  arithmetic  with  ease,  for  I  do  not 
remember  having  any  difficulty  with  the  subject, — not  even 
with  "  Long  Division,"  which  is  usually  difficult  to  beginners, 
— tho  really  the  work  that  I  did  at  this  time  was  merely  me- 
chanical, involving  no  processes  of  reasoning.  The  subjects 
which  made  the  deepest  impression  in  my  memory  were  those 
of  "  denominate  numbers,"  "  the  rule  of  three,"  "  practice," 
"  single  "  and  "  double  position,"  and  "  alligation." 

Geography  and  grammar  were  begun  under  this  teacher,  and 
in  these  branches  I  was  always  at  the  head  of  my  class,  as  I 
had  no  competitors.  The  method  of  "  isolation  "  or  "  indi- 
vidualism," so  ably  discussed  by  modern  educators,  was  then  in 
full  bloom  in  most  of  the  branches.  Mitchell's  Geography 
was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  required  to  commit  and  re- 
cite the  text,  page  by  page.  There  were  no  globes  or  outline 
maps,  tho  an  atlas  accompanied  the  text-book.  There  was  no 
"  singing  geography  " ;  that  accomplished  method  of  teaching 
the  subject  was  of  a  later  date!  Grammar  was  begun  with 
Smith's  Grammar,  the  elements  being  presented  by  question 
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and  answer — an  excellent  method  for  beginners,  as  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  subject.  "  Parsing  "  followed 
in  proper  order,  which  was  an  interesting,  if  a  profitless,  exer- 
cise, tho  there  was  no  such  thing  dreamed  of  at  that  time  as 
"  grammatical  analysis."  Both  of  these  subjects  were  pur- 
sued under  subsequent  teachers  much  more  thoroly  and  intel- 
ligently. Politeness  was  an  important  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum; we  were  required  to  bow  each  morning  to  the  teacher, 
make  our  bow  when  we  left  the  schoolhouse  in  the  evening, 
and  take  off  our  hats  to  anyone  whom  we  met  on  the  road  in 
coming  to  or  going  from  school.  "  Young  America "  is 
hardly  as  respectful  to  age  as  in  those  earlier  days  of  the  old 
pedagogs. 

The  methods  of  discipline  of  "  Old  Fales,"  which  were 
largely  typical  of  the  methods  of  the  times,  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  He  had  the  rqDutation  of  being  a  "  good  disciplinarian," 
which  was  a  strong  point  in  a  teacher's  qualifications  in  those 
days.  He  was  well  supplied  with  rulers,  both  round  and  flat, 
and  with  well-seasoned  rods,  birch  and  hickory,  which  hung  on 
nails  over  his  desk.  The  rulers  were  used  for  the  hands,  occa- 
sionally the  round  one  for  the  head,  and  the  rods  of  course  for 
the  back.  He  kept  a  very  still  school — the  excellence  of  a 
school  in  those  days  was  measured  by  its  silence;  except  now 
and  then  he  would  have  "  whispering  periods  "  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  whisper.  If  a  pupil  was  seen  to  whisper  at  other 
times  or  to  be  in  mischief,  a  ruler  would  be  thrown  at  or  near 
him  which  he  was  expected  to  bring  and  hand  to  the  master, 
and  unless  he  was  very  quick  he  would  receive  a  rap  on  his 
fingers  as  the  master  took  the  ruler.  For  grave  offenses  the 
whip  was  used,  and  sometimes  with  great  severity — one  of  my 
cousins  was  made  to  remove  a  part  of  his  clothing  and  was 
whipped  on  the  bare  skin  until  the  blood  flowed.  Boys  were 
often  hit  upon  the  head  with  the  heavy  round  ruler  until  a  lump 
was  raised  as  large  as  a  robin's  t%%\  a  sort  of  phrenological 
educational  development  that  preceded  the  days  of  Fowler  and 
Wells.  I  was  fortunate  enough  never  to  be  whipped  by  him, 
tho  he  once  struck  me  upon  the  head  for  some  trifling  cause, 
which,  on  the  suggestion  to  him  by  my  father  that  he  preferred 
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I  should  be  whipped  if  I  deserved  punishment  rather  than  be 
struck  upon  the  head,  was  never  repeated.  Other  penalties 
were — seating  a  bashful  boy  among  the  girls,  standing  upon 
the  floor,  standing  bent  over  so  that  the  finger  touched  a  point 
on  the  floor,  standing  with  the  arm  outstretched  with  a  book  or 
a  piece  of  stove-wood  in  the  hand,  standing  against  the  wall  on 
the  tiptoes  so  as  to  keep  the  finger  at  a  point  on  the  wall,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  blow  from  the  whip  if  the  finger  fell  below  the 
mark. 

Mortifying  and  cruel  as  some  of  these  punishments  were, 
"  Old  Fales  "  seemed  to  feel  no  pity  for  his  suffering  victims. 
Indeed  he  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  savage  delight  in  giving 
pain  to  his  pupils.  On  summer  afternoons  when  the  school 
was  very  still,  I  have  known  him  to  look  around  with  an  ap- 
parent desire  of  catching  someone  to  punish  and,  when  he  failed 
to  find  a  culprit,  to  call  up  the  younger  of  his  two  sons  who  at- 
tended school  and  flog  him.  This  seems  incredible,  but  a 
number  of  years  ago  I  met  the  older  of  these  two  sons  and 
asked  him  if  my  recollection  of  his  father  was  correct,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  right.  "  Old  Fales  "  was  regarded  in  his  neigh- 
borhood as  a  good  schoolmaster  and  an  efficient  disciplinarian, 
for  he  made  his  pupils,  large  and  smalt,  behave  themselves,  kept 
a  still  school,  and  taught  the  children  how  tO'  read,  write,  and 
cipher — and  what  more  was  needed? 

About  this  time,  and  the  fact  I  bear  in  grateful  recollection, 
was  established  in  New  York  State  the  system  of  district 
school  libraries.  These  libraries  were  small,  but  the  books 
were  selected  with  judgment;  and  the  one  in  our  district  did 
much  to  give  me  a  taste  for  general  reading.  My  father  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  with  a  taste  for  general  reading,  tending 
toward  the  theological ;  but  Buck's  Theological  dictionary,  the 
Spiritual  treasury,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Fox's 
Book  of  martyrs,  and  several  volumes  of  sermons  which  were 
found  in  the  home  library  were  not  very  attractive  to  a  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  The  books  in  my  father's  library 
that  I  read  with  especial  interest  in  my  childhood  were  the 
Infant's  progress  (modeled  after  the  Pilgrim's  progress), 
Weems's  Life  of  Francis  Marion,  and  Franklin's  Autohiog- 
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raphy — all  of  which  left  a  permanent  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  Sunday-school  library  furnished  me  weekly  reading,  but 
this  literature  was  so  vapid  that  I  do  not  recall  a  single  one  of 
the  books  read.    I  came  in  touch  with  no  "  novels  "  until  I  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  when  I  accidentally  got  a  copy 
of  Percival  Keene  which,  tho  trashy,  I  read  with  great  zest  and 
which  opyened  the  way  for  the  reading  of  a  number  of  other 
works  of  fiction,  the  most  exciting  of  which  was  The  Wander- 
ing Jew.     But  the  new  School  District  Library  was  a  source  of 
deep  interest  to  me.     My  father  obtained  the  books  for  me,  and 
we  used  to  read  them  aloud  in  the  family  during  the  winter 
evenings,  after  I  had  studied  the  lessons  which  the  school 
required.     The   book    which    made    the    deepest    impression 
on   my   mind   was  Swiss  Family  Robinson,   a   book   better 
adapted   to   children,    I   believe,    than   Robinson  Crusoe.      I 
carry  the  pictures    in   my   memory  even   to-day   which   my 
imagination  formed  of  the  descriptions  and  incidents  of  the 
shipwrecked    family — the    wrecked    boat,    the    visits   to    the 
wreck  with  the  raft,  the  rock  where  the  things  taken  from 
the  vessel  were  stored,  etc.     I  reread  the  book  a  few  years 
ago  to  see  whether  the  pictures  of  my  childhood's  imagina- 
tion were  correct,  but,  tho  I  could  make  some  corrections,  my 
heart  clings  to  the  earlier  pictures,  and  there  alone  remain. 
The  recollection  of  what  this  library  did  for  my  education 
has  caused  me,  as  a  teacher  and  an  educator,  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  school  libraries  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
(These  libraries  should  be  small,  but  choice  and  suitable.     Too 
many  books  produce  maital  dissipation ;  a  few  choice  volumes 
thoroly  read  give  culture  and  power.     My  own  contributions 
to  school  literature — the  Story  of  the  Iliad,  the  Story  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  Story  of  the  ^neid — were  written   with  the 
express  purpose  of  supplying  a  list  of  books  interesting  to  the 
young  and  that  will  give  them  the  culture  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  incidents  and   characters   of   the  world's 
greatest  classics. 

The  schoolhouses  to  which  I  have  referred  deserve  a  passing 
notice.  They  were  very  primitive  in  construction,  consisting 
of  one  room  with  not  even  an  "  entry."     They  were  unpainted, 
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usually  with  a  board  or  two  off  the  sides  and  a  window  shutter 
hanging  by  one  hinge  or  missing  entirely.  Several  of  the 
window  panes  were  mended  with  putty,  and  occasionally  a  hole, 
made  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  mischievous  schoolboy,  was  filled 
with  paper  or  covered  with  muslin.  In  front  of  the  door  lay 
a  large  stone,  the  ''  door  stone,"  without  scraper  or  rug.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  several  seats  made  out  of 
slabs  with  the  bark  side  down,  so  high  that  the  little  children 
had  to  climb  upon  them  and  sit  with  their  feet  suspended  above 
the  floor.  There  were  other  seats  for  the  larger  pupils,  made 
out  of  pine  boards  well  planed  and  neatly  put  together.  In 
both  of  these  schoolhouses  there  were  two  or  three  long  desks; 
sometimes  placed  with  their  backs  against  the  walls  and  the 
benches  in  front  of  them,  and  sometimes  with  the  backs  turned 
toward  the  center  of  the  room  and  the  seats  against  the  wall. 
These  desks  were  made  of  pine,  and  were  beautifully  (?)  orna- 
mented with  hieroglyphics  of  various  kinds,  the  work  of  the 
jackknives  of  the  larger  boys-  during  the  winter  months. 
Manual  training,  not  being  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum, 
was  thus  introduced  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  edges  of 
the  desks  were  notched  by  the  accumulated  industry  of  several 
years,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  being  the  excava- 
tions known  as  "fly  traps."  One  of  the  summer  recreations 
of  certain  classes  of  boys  was  the  catching  of  flies  and  the 
immuring  of  them  in  these  prison  houses  with  a  glass  door  in 
front,  thru  which  could  be  seen  their  efforts  to  escaiie.  Is  the 
natural  boy  only  a  savage,  after  all,  with  a  little  social  veneer- 
ing? One  of  my  earliest  impressions  of  the  schoolroom  was 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  ceiling.  I  remember  how  I 
wondered  why  it  should  look  so  rough  while  the  walls  were 
fairly  smooth,  like  those  of  the  rooms  at  home.  In  time,  hoAv- 
ever,  I  was  let  into  the  secret;  it  was  the  result  of  the  mis- 
chievous boy  snapping  up  "  spit  balls,"  that  stuck  fast  to  the 
plaster  and  gave  a  veritable  stucco-like  appearance  to  the  ceil- 
ing. These  exercises  were  forbidden  by  the  teacher,  and  woe 
to  the  boy  who  was  caught  in  the  act;  but  interdiction  and  the 
fear  of  detection  lent  a  charm  to  the  feat  of  daring;  and  when 
the  master's  back  was  turned  or  he  was  busy  "  doing  a  sum," 
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or  "  mending  a  pen/'  with  skillful  thumb  and  careful  aim  the 
bombardment  would  take  place.  If  the  soft  thud  of  impact 
arrested  the  master's  ear  and  he  looked  around  to  discover  the 
transgressor,  the  eyes  of  those  concerned  were  so  intent  upon 
their  books  and  the  expression  of  innocence  was  so  pronounced 
that  the  guilty  parties  were  seldom  caught.  The  days  of  this 
ceiling  ornamentation  have  passed  away,  but  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief in  the  natural  boy  still  remains,  and  the  thoughtful 
teacher  often  wonders  what  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it, 
realizing  that  it  may  be  an  element  of  strength  in  manhood 
that  makes  for  high  achievement.  The  old  schoolhouses  them- 
selves have  also  passed  away  and  have  been  replaced  with  better 
ones.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  home  of  my  childhood 
during  the  past  summer,  and  I  found  that  many  changes  and 
improvements  had  kept  step  with  the  progress  of  the  world 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  "  upper  district  "  a  new 
schoolhouse  had  been  erected  near  the  old  one,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  a  contrast  to  the  new  one;  while  in  the 
"  lower  district "  a  beautiful  high-school  building  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  district  schoolhouse. 

Following  ''  Old  Fales  "  came  one  or  two  teachers,  of  so 
little  worth  that  even  their  names  have  escaped  my  memory. 
One  was  "  reading  law,"  and  I  imagine  gave  more  attention  to 
his  law  studies  than  he  did  to  teaching  his  pupils.  Another 
teacher  I  remember  mainly  for  his  incompetence.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  other  branches,  I  was  desirous  of  continuing 
grammar  with  him,  but  he  put  me  ofif  day  after  day  until  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  reason,  which  naturally  sharpened  my  appe- 
tite for  the  subject,  as  the  desire  for  having  "  beaten  the  school- 
measther "  has  given  pleasure  to  others  than  honest  John 
Browdie;  and  so,  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  me  a  lesson 
in  it,  or  rather  let  me  assign  one  for  myself,  I  selected  a  few 
definitions  and  a  parsing  exercise.  At  the  recitation  we  got 
thru  with  the  definitions  very  satisfactorily,  as  he  held  the  book 
in  his  hand  and  could  see  whether  I  repeated  the  words  cor- 
rectly; but  when  I  began  to  parse  I  noticed  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him  whether  I  called  a  word  a  verb,  a  noun,  or  an 
adjective — an  indifiference  which  I  was  mischievous  enough 
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to  test.  Upon  explaining  the  matter  to  my  father  he  withdrew 
me  from  school,  and  soon  after,  one  Monday  morning,  the  old 
fellow  found  the  schoolroom  doors  locked  against  him  and  he 
disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 

About  this  time,  under  the  influence  of  Lowell  Mason  and 
his  disciples,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Hastings,  "  singing 
schools  "  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
"The  singing  master"  would  come  to  a  town,  announce  in 
school  or  church  that  he  would  form  a  class  in  singing,  then  go 
around  and  obtain  signatures  and  subsequently  organize  a 
class,  which  usually  met  once  a  week  at  night,  in  the  school- 
house  or  the  church.  The  method  of  teaching  employed  was 
that  called  the  "  movable  do,"  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mason  and  now  so  generally  used  thruout  the  country.  Such 
a  class  was  formed  in  my  own  town,  meeting  in  the  church 
which  my  family  attended.  I  became  a  member  of  the  class, 
and  having  an  "  ear  for  music,"  I  soon  learned  to  read  by  sight 
any  ordinary  piece  found  in  the  books  we  used,  one  of  which  I 
remember  was  the  Carmina  sacra.  This  singing  school  was 
another  piece  of  good  fortune  to  me,  for  my  knowledge  of 
music  subsequently  became  a  stepping  stone  to  several  posi- 
tions which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  open  to  me.  In- 
deed I  taught  singing  for  a  number  of  years  to  normal  classes, 
and  was  thus  enabled  thru  my  pupils  to  introduce  the  method 
quite  extensively  in  Pennsylvania.  My  success  in  introducing 
regular  instruction  in  music  upon  a  proper  basis  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  was  mainly  due  to  an  expert  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  these 
singing  classes  of  my  boyhood. 

And  now  came  the  teacher  to  whose  instruction  and  influ- 
ence I  owe  nearly  all  my  success  in  life.  His  name  was  Nick- 
erson, — Clark  Nickerson, — a  name  which  I  hold  in  sacred  re- 
membrance. He  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age;  a  gentleman  in  manners  and  character, 
teaching  school  while  studying  to  become  a  physician.  His 
example  and  instruction  opened  a  new  door  to  me,  brought  me 
in  touch  with  a  cultured  mind  and  an  aspiring  spirit  whose 
influence  gave  both  initiative  and  direction  to  my  life.     It  was 
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to  me  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  which  I  can  never  be  too 
grateful.  I  was  at  that  time  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
old;  an  age  when  ideals  of  life  are  being  formed,  and  when  the 
example  of  a  scholarly  gentleman  with  a  purpose  in  life  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide  to  youth.  Under  him  I  continued  the 
"  three  R's,"  improving  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  Mitchell's  outline  maps  were  introduced  into 
school  about  this  time;  also  a  single  blackboard,  about  three 
by  five  feet  in  dimension.  The  principal  use  of  the  blackboard 
was  to  exhibit  the  names  of  pupils  who  had  broken  some  of  the 
rules  of  the  school.  One  of  my  keenest  recollections  is  that  of 
seeing  my  name  and  that  of  a  young  girl  written  upon  the 
blackboard  as  a  penalty  for  a  correspondence  which  the  teacher 
regarded  as  un suited  to  our  ages. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  named  above  I  took  up  algebra, 
geometry,  composition  and  rhetoric,  physiology,  natural  phi- 
losophy, Latin,  and  botany.  Mr.  Nickerson  appreciated 
my  fondness  and  aptitude  for  study,  and  made  a  companion 
of  me  out  of  school  hours.  Our  botanical  excursions  in 
the  summer  afternoons  after  school,  and  especially  on  Satur- 
days, were  a  source  of  the  deepest  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  places  we  visited  and  the  flowers  we  analyzed  are  as 
fresh  in  my  memory  to-day  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 
The  name  of  the  first  plant  I  helped  him  to  analyze,  the 
Anemone  thalictr aides,  still  lingers  in  my  memory;  and  the 
expression  of  pride  in  my  mother's  face,  as  I  carried  the 
flower  home  to  her  that  evening  and  repeated  to  her  the  big- 
sounding  name,  I  have  never  forgotten.  We  used  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  text-book  on  botany  with  its  "  artificial  system  " 
of  analysis, — the  "  natural  system  "  had  not  yet  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  American  botanists, — and  the  height  of 
my  ambition  was  to  "  analyze  "  the  new  plants  we  found  in 
field  and  forest.  I  remember  distinctly  the  place  where  I  made 
my  first  successful  analysis  of  a  strange  flower,  finding  its 
genus  and  species;  it  had  to  me  all  the  charm  of  a  new  dis- 
covery in  science,  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  or  principle 
in  mathematics. 

We  of  course  had  no  specimens  to  illustrate  physiology,  but 
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the  .text-book  had  suggested  an  ox's  eye,  one  of  which  I  ob- 
tained from  a  butcher,  and  my  dissection  of  this  eye  one  even- 
ing by  candleUght — when  I  first  saw  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humors  as  I  placed  them  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  held  up  the 
crystalline  lens  before  the  candle  and  saw  it  bring  the  rays  to  a 
focus — is  one  of  the  treasured  memories  of  my  childhood 
studies.  We  had  no  apparatus  to  perform  the  experiments 
described  in  the  text-book  on  natural  philosophy,  but  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  of  a  pumpkin  vine  served  as  a  siphon  to  show  that 
water  would  run  up  hill ;  and  I  made  an  electrical  machine  out 
of  a  big  bottle  that  did  not  work,  and  a  galvanic  battery  out  of 
some  old  zinc  and  copper  plates,  with  cups  to  hold  the  connect- 
ing fluid,  which  did  work  so  successfully  that  I  could  bring  to 
life,  repeatedly,  for  an  hour  or  more,  a  dead  frog,  which  I  had 
caught  and  killed  for  the  experiment.  In  all  these  studies  he 
gave  me  the  aid  of  his  knowledge  and  sympathy,  and  when, 
after  teaching  three  or  four  years,  he  left  to  complete  his 
medical  studies  I  felt  that  the  Mentor  of  my  life  had  departed. 

In  addition  to  his  direct  instruction  he  did  me  another  favor, 
greater  indeed  than  he  ever  could  have  dreamed  of,  and  for 
which  I  cannot  be  too  grateful.  I  had  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  spelling  class,  for  which  he  gave  me  a  little  work  treating 
of  the  nature  and  culture  of  the  mind — Watt's  Improvement 
of  the  mind.  This  little  book,  which  I  read  with  much 
interest,  cultivated  a  taste  for  introspection  and  psychological 
study  at  an  early  age  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  formal 
training  of  the  mind  as  a  basis  of  an  education.  Largely  thru 
its  influence,  I  believe,  I  was  led,  when  I  began  the  training  of 
teachers  in  a  normal  school,  to  make  "  educational  psychology  " 
the  fundamental  branch  in  my  course  in  pedagogy.  Fortu- 
nate indeed  is  the  boy  at  the  impressionable  age  of  just  enter- 
ing his  teens  who  has  for  his  teacher  a  man  who  is  himself  a 
student  with  a  purpose  in  life,  and  possessing  personal  traits 
that  command  his  admiration,  and  who  thus  presents  to  him 
ideals  of  character  and  high  achievements.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  weave  this  chaplet  of  praise  to  the  memory  of  the 
best  and  most  influential  teacher  of  my  boyhood. 

The  successor  to  Mr.  Nickerson — E.  J.  Horton  of  Peekskill, 
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N.  Y. — was  also  a  young  man  of  culture;  literary,  however, 
instead  of  scientific.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  the  village  from  which  he  came,  and  sub- 
sequently became  its  editor,  which  position  he  occupied  for 
many  years.  I  was  unable  to  continue  my  scientific  studies 
with  him,  but,  inspired  by  his  example,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  literature  and  literary  studies.  I  had  read  a  number  of  his 
poems  in  the  village  paper,  which  aroused  my  ambition  to  try 
something  in  the  same  line  for  the  weekly  paper  of  my  own 
town.  The  poem  was  written  and  the  newspaper  office  visited, 
with  the  intention  of  handing  the  production  to  the  editor;  but 
my  courage  failed  and,  instead  of  giving  the  poem  to  the  editor, 
I  pushed  it  under  the  door  as  I  left  the  office,  hoping  that  it 
might,  but  doubting  whether  it  would,  be  found  and  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Rockland  Watchman. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when,  the  following  week,  being  in  the 
store  where  the  post  office  was  kept,  the  clerk  of  the  store,  upon 
opening  the  weekly  issue  of  the  paper,  read  my  poem  to  the 
people  who  were  waiting  for  the  mail.  I  had  modestly  signed 
my  name  to  it,  so  that  it  might  not  be  inadvertently  attributed 
to  anyone  whose  genius  might  not  be  complimented  by  the 
youthful  production !  My  subsequent  contributions  were  wel- 
comed by  the  editor,  and  these  early  exercises  in  composition 
were  of  great  advantage  to  me.  The  influence  of  this  teacher 
upon  my  education  was  just  what  was  needed  at  this  time.  I 
had  been  pretty  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences; 
but,  tho  I  had  studied  grammar  and  composition  and  rhetoric, 
I  had  not  given  much  attention  to  real  literary  culture.  This 
new  bent  of  mind  and  the  training  derived  from  it,  I  realize 
contributed  largely  to  my  success  in  life;  giving  a  certain  tone 
to  my  lectures  to  my  pupils  and  on  the  lecture-platform,  and 
also  to  my  text-books  on  mathematics  and  education.  Years 
afterward,  while  I  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  educational 
institutions,  I  was  usually  assigned  a  class  in  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature;  studies  which  were  not  only  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion, but  which  kept  my  mind  out  of  those  narrow  ruts  into 
which  a  teacher  of  mathematics  only  is  so  liable  to  fall. 

With  the  departure  of  this  teacher  my  education  in  the  pub- 
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lie  school  was  closed.  I  was  now  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
My  father  was  arranging  to  send  me  to  the  "  Free  Academy  " 
of  New  York  when  he  suddenly  determined  to  move  two  coun- 
ties westward,  in  a  thickly  wooded  region  where  he  found  bet- 
ter facilities  for  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  manufacturer 
of  material  for  chairs.  There  being  no  school  facilities  in  the 
neighborhood  he  placed  me  in  the  shop,  where  I  worked  for 
about  two  years  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  wood-turner.  I  had 
spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  the  shop  during  my  boyhood 
making  boats,  sleds,  and  wagons  for  my  own  use,  and  was  al- 
ready "  handy  "  with  tools,  so  that  I  learned  the  trade  with 
ease.  This  two-years'  experience  in  the  shop  I  regard  also  as 
of  great  value  to  me  in  my  life  work.  It  aided  in  my  physical 
development  just  at  the  age  when  a  boy  needs  careful  physical 
training;  and  the  location  being  in  the  wooded  section  of  the 
country,  I  added  to  my  strength  and  vigor  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing— the  forest  abounding  in  pheasants,  deer,  and  bears.  Be- 
sides, it  brought  me  in  touch  with  manual  labor,  and  broadened 
my  views  and  my  sympathies  on  the  labor  problem,  and  enabled 
me  as  an  educator  to  have  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  manual  training  in  our  schools.  The  boy  who  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  a  shop,  such  as  parents  often  provide  for 
their  boys,  and  learned  the  use  of  tools,  has  missed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  a  liberal  education.  During  this 
time  I  continued  my  literary  and  scientific  studies,  often  with 
a  book  at  the  lathe,  reading  and  committing  to  memory  as  I 
worked.  I  read  many  of  the  standard  authors,  memorizing 
the  passages  that  especially  attracted  me,  and  indulged  quite 
extensively  in  hterary  composition.  One  of  my  father's  work- 
men was  a  New  Englander,  whose  fondness  for  literature  and 
skill  in  literary  production  were  an  incentive  to  me  in  these 
studies.  Another  one  of  these  workmen  was  a  cultured  Irish- 
man, an  accomplished  musician,  thru  whose  influence  I  con- 
tinued my  study  of  music  and  learned  to  play  several  musical 
instruments.  One  of  our  neighbors  was  a  scholarly  lawyer  with- 
out practice,  whose  large  library  was  thrown  open  to  my  use. 
In  it  I  found  among  other  books  a  copy  of  Warren  Colburn's 
Intellectual  arithmetic,  which  was  a  revelation  and  an  inspira- 
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tion  to  me.  As  I  read  it,  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  on  my 
mind  that  these  processes  in  arithmetic  which  I  had  performed 
by  the  rule  could  be  thought  out  for  one's  self,  even  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  rule.  Need  I  say  that  this  book  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  my  subsequent  success  as  a  teacher  and 
author  of  arithmetic?  Remembering  what  this  little  work 
had  done  for  my  own  education  in  arithmetic,  I  never  joined 
in  the  opposition  to  ''  mental  arithmetic  "  which  swept  over  the 
country  a  few  years  ago,  but  kept  my  own  book  in  print  when 
nearly  every  other  work  of  the  kind  ceased  publication. 

During  this  time  my  purpose  was  to  become  a  physician,  and 
I  was  studying  and  waiting  until  I  was  old  enough  to  begin 
the  formal  study  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  when  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  I  was  invited  to  teach  the  elements  of  music 
to  a  Sunday  school  which,  while  awaiting  the  erection  of  a 
church,  held  its  session  in  a  barn ;  so  that,  as  I  have  often  said, 
I  began  my  work  as  a  teacher  in  a  barn !  This  work  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  influential  men  and  I  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  village  school  located  a  few  miles  from  my  home — 
an  experience  which  I  found  of  great  value  in  my  subsequent 
normal-school  work.  The  following  year  I  entered  the  Liberty 
Normal  Institute,  a  school  patterned  after  the  Albany  State 
Normal  School,  in  which  my  standing  was  such  that  at  the 
end  of  my  course  I  was  honored  with  being  elected  vale- 
dictorian. In  this  school,  the  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers 
of  which  were  graduates  of  the  Albany  School,  I  first  came  in 
touch  with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  David  P.  Page  of  blessed 
educational  memory,  an  experience  which  opened  up  new 
ideas  and  new  purposes  in  life.  I  never  met  Mr.  Page  or  heard 
him  lecture;  his  book  on  the  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
tho  a  classic,  never  appealed  to  me,  on  account  of  its  lack  of 
scientific  method ;  yet  I  realize  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
normal-school  principals  that  this  country  has  produced,  and 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  have  been  touched  with  his  rare  and 
vitalizing  spirit,  and  that  my  work  has  been  richer  and  more 
fruitful  thru  his  influence.  The  school  atmosphere  of  New 
York  State  was  charged  at  that  time  with  a  spiritual  force 
which  radiated  from  the  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  in 
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touch  with  it  I  first  began  to  reaUze  that  teaching  was  a  sacred 
mission,  or  at  least  a  profession  worthy  of  the  best  talent  and 
the  highest  culture,  and  offered  as  wide  a  field  of  usefulness 
and  honor  as  law  or  medicine.  This  revelation  to  me,  and  a 
touch  of  Dan  Cupid's  wing  about  that  time,  really  led  me  to 
•decide  to  make  teaching  my  life  work. 

At  the  close  of  my  course  at  the  Normal  Institute,  I  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  John  F,  Stoddard,  a  graduate  of 
the  Albany  School,  to  accompany  him  as  student  teacher  to 
the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  a  new  institution 
of  which  he  had  just  been  elected  president.  Here  I  took  up 
advanced  courses  of  study,  but  in  less  than  a  year,  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  the  regular  professor,  I  was  myself  teaching 
the  classes  in  higher  mathematics;  and  the  following  year  I 
was  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty.  Three  years  afterward 
the  institution  went  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  denomination 
as  a  sectarian  school,  and  I  accepted  a  position  as  professor  of 
mathematics  and  literature  in  the  Monticello  Academy  in  New 
York  State.  The  following  year,  in  1855,  I  went  to  Millers- 
viile,  Pa.,  where  a  normal  school  was  about  to  be  established; 
and  where  I  remained  twenty-eight  years — eleven  years  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  literature,  and  seventeen  years  as 
the  head  of  the  institution.  Here  I  continued  my  studies  while 
teaching,  working  usually  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day; 
wrote  my  series  of  mathematics  based  upon  the  methods  used 
in  my  classroom,  and  published  my  lectures  on  pedagogy  to  my 
senior  classes  in  two  volumes,  called  respectively  Mental 
science  and  culture  and  Normal  methods  of  teaching.  I  re- 
signed my  position  in  1883,  somewhat  broken  in  health  and 
supposing  my  life  work  as  a  teacher  and  educator  had  been 
completed.  Eight  years  after,  in  1891,  I  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  posi- 
tion my  previous  study  and  experience  have  aided  me  in  solv- 
ing some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  school  administration 
which  present  themselves  in  a  large  city. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  restricted  myself  mainly  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  my  boyhood  in  the  public  school,  thus 
giving  a  typical  picture  of  the  schools  of  that  day;  referring 
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also  to  the  principal  influences  that  led  to  my  becoming  a 
teacher  and  which  gave  shape  and  direction  to  my  work.  The 
lack  of  better  educational  advantages  in  my  youth  was  a  regret 
to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  incentive  to  carry  on  in 
maturer  years,  by  myself  and  under  private  instructors,  that 
wider  course  of  reading  and  study  that  is  associated  with  the 
College  and  university  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plished teacher  and  educator.  To  me  the  instruction  of  the 
young  has  seemed  a  sacred  task,  worthy  of  the  ripest  culture 
and  the  broadest  scholarship.  As  I  look  backward  over  my 
life,  I  feel  that  whatever  success  I  may  have  attained  has  been 
largely  due  to  that  high  ideal  of  a  teacher's  work  so  felicitously 
expressed  by  an  English  writer — "  that  divine  and  beautiful 
thing  called  Teaching." 

Edward  Brooks 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV 

RECENT   TENDENCIES   IN   THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH    COMPOSITION 

The  recent  history  of  English  composition-teaching  seems  at 
first  glance  made  up  of  several  distinct  movements.  Of  these 
the  revolt  against  the  domination  of  the  student's  writing  by- 
formal  rhetorical  precepts  was  earliest  and  most  conspicuous. 
Scarcely  less  marked,  however,  tho  somewhat  later  in  time, 
have  been  the  tendencies  to  derive  subjects  for  writing  from 
the  student's  own  experience,  rather  than  from  sources  foreign 
to  his  knowledge  or  interest;  to  direct  his  writing  toward  some 
real  audience;  and,  finally,  to  criticise  his  writing  somewhat 
informally,  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  end  of  discourse,  rather 
than  by  the  direct  application  to  it  of  prescriptive  rules  for 
composition. 

Stated  thus,  no  particular  connection  appears  among  these 
various  movements.  They  are  merely  so  many  distinct  efforts 
to  better  the  teaching  of  English  composition  in  our  schools. 
Less  superficially  regarded,  however,  their  common  basis  ap- 
pears. Each  aims  at  securing  better  writing  from  the  student 
by  furnishing  more  natural  conditions  for  that  writing.  As 
early  even  as  the  time  of  Whately,  "  The  cramped,  meager,  and 
feeble  character  of  most  of  such  essays,  etc.,  as  are  avowedly 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  any  system  "  ^  of  technical 
rhetoric,  was  noted,  and  the  further  observation  made  that 
"  On  the  real  occasions  of  after  life  (I  mean  when  the  object 
proposed  is,  not  to  fill  up  a  sheet,  a  book,  or  an  hour,  but  to 
communicate  his  thoughts  to  convince  or  persuade), — on  these 
real  occasions,  he  [the  student]  will  find  that  he  writes  both 
better,  and  with  more  facility,  than  on  the  artificial  occa- 
sion, as  it  may  be  called,  of  composing  a  declamation."  From 
this  dual  discovery,  so  frequently  made  by  the  practical  teacher 

'  Whately,  Elements  of  rhetoric.  Introduction. 
371 
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of  composition,  the  inference  is  plain.  If  the  student  writes 
both  better  and  more  easily  when  he  has  a  real  occasion  for 
writing  than  when  he  composes  an  exercise  to  exemplify  some 
rule  for  composition  previously  enjoined  upon  him,  then  let  the 
teacher,  so  far  as  possible,  replace  this  artificial  situation  by 
natural  conditions  for  writing. 

This  general  principle  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  our  modern  system  of  composition-teaching,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  teaching  of  formal  rhetoric;  but  the 
practical  problem,  "  How  can  natural  conditions  of  writing  be 
substituted  in  the  schoolroom  for  artificial  ?  "  has  found  various 
answers.  The  first  of  these  was  inevitably  negative;  abolish 
all  writing  by  rule.^  Nowhere  outside  of  composition  classes 
does  one  write  to  conform  with  a  certain  rhetorical  law.  The 
condition  is  absurd.  No  wonder  the  student  on  whom  it  is 
imposed  writes  painfully  and  pretentiously;  no  wonder  that 
continued  exercises  of  this  sort  form  "  a  habit  of  stringing  to- 
gether empty  commonplaces  and  vapid  declamations, — of  mul- 
tiplying words  and  spreading  out  the  matter  thin, — of  com- 
posing in  a  stiff,  artificial,  and  frigid  manner."  ^  No  real 
literature,  no  genuine  writing  of  any  kind,  was  ever  fashioned 
to  the  pattern  of  a  rule.  Let  us,  then,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  for- 
mal rhetoric,  said  the  progressive  teachers  of  an  earlier  decade. 
Let  the  student  only  write;  the  oftener  the  better.  It  is  by 
writing  that  writing  is  learned.  The  process  itself,  if  only  it 
be  normally  conditioned,  can  work  out  its  own  perfection. 
And  the  first  step  toward  securing  normal  conditions  is  to  dis- 
pense with  hampering  rules. 

Thus  far  the  first  reformers  of  the  ancient  regime.  The 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  program  to  its  logical  end  was 
one  quite  inevitable  at  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  composition-teaching.  The  deliberate  setting  of  a 
rule  as  a  guide  for  writing  could  indeed  be  avoided,  but  so  soon 
as  the  student  became  aware  that  his  composition  was  later  to 
be  criticised  by  this  rule,  the  knowledge  could  not  but  condi- 

*  Among  the  influential  colleges,  Harvard  was  perhaps  the  first  to  insist  upon 
this  doctrine. 

'  Again  from  Whately.  The  Introduction  contains  many  other  passages  equally 
pertinent  to  present  conditions  and  problems. 
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tion  to  some  extent  his  present  writing.  He  was  not  yet 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  "artificial  condition."  And 
even  the  boldest  advocates  of  the  "  composition-without-rules  " 
theory  hesitated  to  dispense  with  all  criticism,  since  it  was 
plain  that  in  this  case  every  act  of  writing  (and  these  acts  were 
by  hypothesis  to  be  as  frequent  as  possible)  must  only  cut  more 
deeply  the  grooves  of  such  bad  habits  as  negligence  or  the  false 
methods  of  the  old  system  had  already  worn.  The  necessity 
for  criticism,  and  the  lack  of  any  other  method  of  criticism 
than  that  of  testing  the  writing  by  accepted  rhetorical  canons, 
made  it  impossible,  therefore,  at  this  stage  for  the  student  to 
achieve  perfect  freedom  from  any  thought  of  rules  during  the 
process  of  composition.  A  long  step  had,  however,  been  taken 
toward  the  substitution  of  natural  for  artificial  conditions  in 
writing,  and  the  next  movement  in  this  direction  had  become 
possible. 

This  next  movement  might  easily  have  been  foretold — so 
logically  inevitable  was  it.  After  doing  away  with  the  arti- 
ficial motive  for  writing,  that  of  exemplifying  certain  rules  of 
discourse,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  real  motive. 
The  first  that  suggested  itself  was  naturally  that  which  impels 
one  to  write  on  any  "  genuine  occasion  " — the  motive  of  hav- 
ing something  to  say  which  another  person  wishes  or  needs  to 
hear.  The  acceptance  of  this  motive  as  essential  to  any  normal 
process  of  communication  1x)th  initiated  and  justified  the  move- 
ments in  composition-teaching  which  immediately  succeeded 
it;  namely,  the  derivation  of  subjects  for  writing  from  the 
student's  own  experience  and  the  direction  of  his  writing  to- 
ward a  definite  audience.  Upon  subjects  remote  from  his  own 
experience  or  interests  the  student  had  no  natural  impulse  to 
write.  We  are  often  reminded  that  the  average  schoolboy  has 
nothing  to  say  to  anybody  about  "  Pereunt  et  imputantur," 
"  The  vice  of  ambition  "  or  "  Autumn  thoughts."  *  If  left  to 
himself,  he  would  never  voluntarily  write  a  word  on  such  a 
subject.     Occasion  would  l)e  wanting,  since  no  observation  or 

*  That  these  particular  subjects,  and  others  similar  to  them,  have  actually  been 
assigned  to  college  preparatory  students  during  the  past  year,  by  schools  other- 
wise respectable,  is  a  fact  attested  by  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession. 
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thought  of  his  own  presses  for  utterance,  nor  does  any  known 
interest  on  the  part  of  another  person  in  his  ideas  (if  he  had 
them)  call  forth  their  expression.  Yet  every  schoolboy  has 
interests,  if  one  but  knew  them — interests  which,  however 
trivial  they  may  be  in  the  teacher's  eyes,  are  for  him  and  to  his 
spiritual  peers  worth  communicating.  There  is  a  real  demand 
somewhere  for  the  experiences  which  he  is  eager  to  impart. 
And  until  this  supply  and  this  demand  are  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  there  can  be  no  genuine  writing.  That 
the  teacher's  function  is  that  of  the  middleman  in  this  process 
of  communicating  ideas  is  a  conviction  clearly  implied  in  the 
doctrines  that  the  student  should  write  for  a  definite  audience 
and  upon  a  subject  which  interests  both  this  audience  and 
himself.® 

These  doctrines,  tho  comparatively  so  recent  in  origin,  have 
already  established  themselves  both  in  the  practical  teaching  of 
composition  and  in  the  formulated  theories  thereof.  Such 
opposition  as  they  still  encounter  consists  chiefly  in  the  indi- 
cation of  certain  perils  into  which  the  recent  convert  to  them 
may  often  fall — that,  for  instance,  of  accounting  subjects  inter- 
esting to  the  student  merely  because  they  are  not  abstract  or 
profound,  or  that  of  resting  content  with  the  mere  naming  of 
an  audience,  without  regard  to  its  interest  in  the  writer's  mes- 
sage or  its  actual  relations  to  himself.  These  dangers,  how- 
ever, obviously  spring  not  from  the  doctrines  of  the  real  au- 
dience and  the  real  subject,  but  from  the  spirit  of  formalism 
and  artificiality  in  writing  against  which  those  doctrines  are 
explicitly  directed.  If  the  ultimate  purpose  of  insisting  on  a 
real  subject  and  a  real  audience  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  that 
of  replacing  an  artificial  by  a  genuine  occasion  for  writing,  no 

*  These  doctrines  were  first  practically  exemplified  in  Scott  and  Denney's  Com- 
position-rhetoric, and  later,  in  Lewis's  First  book  in  writing  English.  A  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  J.  V.  Denney,  Two  problems  in  composition-teaching  (published  by  J.  V. 
Sheehan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.),  expounds  the  principles  with  many  concrete  illus- 
trations ;  and  an  article  in  the  Technology  review  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  for  October,  1899,  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Valentine,  on  "  Instruction  in 
English  at  the  Institute,"  reports  them  in  active  operation  in  the  classroom.  They 
have,  perhaps,  received  their  completest  recognition  and  indorsement  in  Scott 
and  Denney's  recently  issued  Elementary  English  composition,  in  which  the  art 
of  writing  is  consistently  treated  as  a  social  function. 
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subject  can  be  assigned  to  a  student  for  any  reason  save  that 
he  has  something  he  wishes  to  say  about  it,  nor  a  reader  desig- 
nated who  has  no  natural  desire  to  know  the  thing  that  the 
writer  wishes  to  say. 

So  far  the  outlines  of  this  history  have  the  perspective  of  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  tho  only  of  a  few  years.  In  proceeding, 
however,  to  the  fourth  of  the  recent  tendencies  under  discus- 
sion, we  confront  a  movement  in  itself  appreciably  more  com- 
plicated, and  as  yet  but  half-conscious  of  its  own  direction  or 
significance. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  criticism  had  been 
left  practically  untouched  by  the  previous  movements  to  nor- 
malize the  writing  process  of  the  student.  Logically  incon- 
sistent as  it  was  with  these  movements,  the  old  method  of  criti- 
cism yet  persisted  for  a  time  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  fin- 
ished composition  was  estimated  in  terms  of  the  formal 
rhetorical  precepts  from  whose  domination  the  writing  act  had 
but  lately  been  freed.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
to  say  to  the  student  "  Write  without  a  thought  of  the  rules 
for  unity,  but  I'll  criticise  your  composition  by  them,"  was  to 
demand  of  him  the  psychologically  impossible.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  easily  avoid  thinking  of  the  rules 
for  unity  and  in  effect  writing  to  fulfill  their  requirements ;  the 
*'  artificial  occasion  "  was  restored,  and  the  former  sacrifice 
had  become  vain.  , 

Nor  did  the  case  radically  improve  merely  by  reducing  the 
number  of  rhetorical  principles  to  which  the  student's  writing 
must  conform,  by  simplifying  their  phraseology  or  attuning  it 
more  kindly  to  the  sensitive  ear.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  real 
significance  for  the  theory  of  composition-teaching  in  the  prac- 
tice of  those  professional  critics  who  choose  rather  to  say  "  Use 
short  and  simple  sentences,"  than  ''  Don't  write  such  long  and 
involved  ones,"  and  "  This  is  a  well-chosen  word,"  than  "  That 
one  is  ill-chosen."  Yet  those  who  grant  the  palliative  effect  of 
this  practice  must  yet  recognize  its  failure  to  meet  the  main 
point  of  difficulty  raised  by  the  old  method — the  difficulty,  once 
more,  of  the  artificial  occasion.  The  direct  application  to  the 
student's  composition  of  any  rhetorical  canon  as  such,  however 
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tactfully  it  ni^y  have  been  phrased,  has  invariably  reached  one 
result — that  the  student  writes,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  conform  with  this  rule.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
end  implied  in  the  task  assigned  the  student,  that  of  sharing  his 
own  interesting  experience  with  someone  who  wishes  or  needs 
.to  know  it,  has  been  displaced  by  another  end,  often  quite  unre- 
lated to  the  first  in  the  writer's  mind,  the  end,  namely,  of  fulfill- 
ing some  injunction  laid  upon  him  by  text-book,  or  teacher — to 
use  figurative  language,  perliaps,  or  to  alternate  long  with 
short  sentences.  The  effect  of  such  substitution  may  be  briefly 
recalled. 

In  assigning  a  task  in  composition  to  the  student,  we  have 
insisted,  be  it  rememl:>ered,  on  a  real  occasion  for  his  writing. 
He  is  not  composing  an  essay  to  convince  the  teacher  that 
he  can  observe  all  the  laws  of  rhetoric  which  he  has  so  far 
studied,  but  attempts  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  friend  some- 
thing which  that  friend  is  for  some  reason  interested  to  know. 
If,  therefore,  it  occurs  to  him  at  all  to  question  his  own  per- 
formance of  this  task,  he  will  naturally  do  so  in  terms  of  the 
end  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself.  He  will  ask  of  himself, 
not  "  Are  there  enough  figures  of  speech  to  satisfy  the 
teacher?  "  "  Have  I  written  short  sentences  interspersed  with 
long  ones,  as  the  text-book  says  to  do  ?  "  "  Did  I  make  cor- 
rect use  of  the  method  of  obverse  iteration  ?"  but  rather,  "  Have 
I  told  the  thing  so  that  Fred  or  Jim  will  know  just  how  it  hap- 
pened? "  "  Will  he  see  it  as  I  did?  "  "  Will  he  understand 
what  I  mean  ?  "  Even  if  thoroly  indoctrinated  with  rhetorical 
formulae,  the  average  student  is  conscious  of  no  particular 
desire  to  "  produce  an  effect  of  vivacity  "  on  some  unspecified 
and  unimagined  audience.  He  feels  no  insatiable  longing  to 
compose  a  paragraph  which  shall  have  unity,  coherence,  and 
proportion.  Hence,  when  his  work  is  estimated  by  these  alien 
standards,  he  feels  much  as  would  any  intelligent  youth  to 
whom,  when  making  a  kite,  some  insane  elder  should  remark 
in  passing — "  That  will  never  spin  ip  the  world."  The 
reply,  "  Well,  who  wants  it  to?  This  isn't  a  top!  "  embodies 
emotions  of  mingled  contempt,  derision,  and  indignation 
no  more  acute  than  the  unexpressed  sensations  of  many  a 
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schoolboy  reading  the  penciled  criticisms  on  his  returned 
theme. 

But  if  the  rhetorical  standard  be  maintained  by  the  teacher 
as  the  basis  for  criticism,  that  which  the  "  real  occasion  "  has 
suggested  tO'  the  student's  mind  comes  rapidly  to  be  regarded 
by  him  as  a  mere  pretense,  and  consequently  to  be  ignored  in 
his  writing.  His  compositions  are  fashioned,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  view  to  sustaining  the  teacher's  peculiar  tests. 
Not  that  he  sees  any  reason  in  them,  but,  being  the  teacher's, 
a  due  regard  for  marks  constrains  him.  This  perfunctory  and 
external  conformity  is  probably  far  from  satisfying  his  task- 
master, who  feels  that  the  real  occasion  has  here  proved  itself 
a  failure;  but  surely  this  is  not  the  student's  fault.  He  is 
doing  his  best  to  fulfill  all  requirements,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stands them,  and  the  woodenly  vacuous  result  should,  he  feels, 
be  highly  approved  by  his  over-lord,  for  there  is  not  a  loose 
sentence  in  it! — or  perhaps  a  mixed  metaphor,  if  this  chance  to 
be  the  fault  for  which  his  last  production  fell  under  condemna- 
tion. Such  are  the  cross-purposes  inevitably  consequent  upon 
the  attempt  to  pour  the  new  wine  of  the  genuine  occasion  into 
the  old  bottles  of  formal  criticism. 

Not  finally  convinced  of  the  futility  of  this  attempt,  but 
keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  rhetorical  standard 
to  coexist  independently  with  the  practical,  and  hence  ulti- 
mately to  dominate  it  in  the  student's  mind,  some  ingenious 
teachers  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  the  two  by  translating 
the  former  into  terms  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  student,  altho 
holding  in  mind  the  injunction  to  use  concrete  words,  shall 
yet  understand  that  he  is  to  do  this,  not  finally  because  the  text- 
book enjoins  it,  but  because  only  by  so  doing  can  he  succeed  in 
flashing  before  the  eyes  of  his  reader  the  picture  he  himself  has 
once  seen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  accredited  rhetorical  pre- 
cepts may  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  with  reference  to  the  nor- 
mal writing  process  whence  originally  they  were  derived. 
And  when  this  interpretation  has  been  successfully  made,  the 
printed  rule  forthwith  ceases  to  be  merely  the  arbitrary  enact- 
ment of  some  unknown  authority  and  gains  for  the  student  a 
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real  meaning  in  terms  of  the  end  which  his  writing  seeks.  He 
must,  indeed,  still  write  to  conform  with  a  certain  requirement 
made  by  his  text-book,  but  no  longer  with  a  requirement  which 
is  for  him  intellectually  a  cul-de-sac.  It  has  now  an  outlet, 
leading  him  to  a  further  end,  that  of  the  writing  process  itself. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  conformity  with  the  rhetorical  law  has 
taken  its  right  position  toward  the  ultimate  end  of  communi- 
cation, as  a  means  thereto.  In  aiming  at  the  means,  the 
student's  attention  may  be  for  an  instant  withdrawn  from  the 
final  end  of  his  spontaneous  writing,  namely,  the  communica- 
tion of  a  certain  content  to  the  mind  of  another  person,  yet  re- 
turns to  it  again  thru  the  acknowledged  relation  of  the  means 
to  this  end. 

This  method  of  reconciling  the  proximate  with  the  ultimate 
standards  for  criticism  assuredly  marks  an  advance  upon  that 
crude  system  which  allows  mere  conformity  with  rhetorical 
canons,  as  such,  to  seem  to  the  student  the  end  of  his  writing. 
Its  difficulties  are,  however,  considerable.  It  requires  at  least 
a  fair  amount  of  psychological  training,  as  well  as  native  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  to  perceive  in  all  cases  the  exact  relation  between 
the  somewhat  abstract  formulae  of  the  text-book  and  the  prac- 
tical aim  of  discourse;  hence,  some  not  unskillful  teachers  have 
abandoned  the  undertaking  as  impracticable.  .  Furthermore, 
the  critics  of  the  method  have  not  failed  to  point  out  its  tend- 
ency to  revert  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the  more  primitive 
type.  Little  by  little,  they  assert,  the  rhetorical  standard  comes 
in  the  student's  mind  to  take  on,  as  before,  an  independent 
existence.  Satisfied  that  it  can  be  translated  into  terms  of  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  writing  process,  the  student  ceases  thus  to 
translate  it  except  on  explicit  demand  of  the  teacher.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  again  writes  to  use  concrete  terms,  instead  of 
using  concrete  terms  in  order  to  write — that  is,  the  real  occa- 
sion has  once  more  been  displaced  by  the  artificial. 

Recognition  of  the  failure  of  this  method  has  perhaps  closed 
tbe  long  list  of  attempts  to  tinker  the  old  formal  criticism  into 
a  practical  consistency  with  the  new  theory  of  composition- 
teaching.  Henceforth  it  became  clearly  evident  that  one  of 
three  courses  must  be  followed :  to  turn  back  the  previous 
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movements  to  normalize  the  writing  process,  and  restore  the 
ancient  order  of  composition-by-rules,  in  which  case  criticism- 
by-rules  could  logically  be  retained;  or,  rejecting  formal  criti- 
cism under  all  its  disguises,  and  unable  to  conceive  any  other 
effective  method,  to  discard  all  criticism,  trusting  to  the  nor- 
mally conditioned  writing  process,  unaided,  to  develop  ulti- 
mately its  highest  efficiency;  or,  finally,  to  displace  formal 
criticism  by  a  method  which  should  be  both  logically  and  prac- 
tically consistent  with  the  free  and  natural  act  of  writing. 

The  first  of  these  proposed  courses  has  been  mentioned  only 
to  exhaust  the  theoretic  possibilities.  While  some  few  indi- 
viduals may  have  solved  the  problem  for  themselves  in  this 
way,  a  general  reversion  to  the  old  order  has  long  been  almost 
^s  inconceivable  as  the  restoration  of  pre-laboratory  methods 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  science. 

Nor  has  the  second  program  met  with  general  acceptance. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been,  even  in  these  latter  days, 
no  visible  tendency  among  teachers  of  composition  to  abolish 
entirely  the  article  of  criticism.®  Against  this  last  sacrifice 
for  the  freedom  of  the  writing  process  practical  considerations 
have  always  successfully  protested.  Granting  that  the  normal 
act  of  writing  has  within  itself  the  all-sufficient  germ  of  its 
ultimate  perfection,  it  is  still  maintained  that  such  gradual,  un- 
assisted evolution  requires  a  period  of  time  far  exceeding  that 
set  aside  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  our  schools  or  colleges; 
and  further,  that  the  entire  hypothesis  can  very  rarely  be  ful- 
filled, since,  after  the  first  year  of  a  child's  school  life,  compo- 
sition has  all  but  invariably  become  to  him  an  artificial  rule- 
regarding  process,  hence  one  has  to  deal  not  with  the  normal 
writing  act  which  needs  development  only,  but  with  an  un- 


'  In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  ignore  such  recent  declarations  as  those  of 
Mr.  Robert  Herrick  (in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Methods  of  teaching  rhetoric,  by 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago),  and  at  least  one  other  writer,  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  pupil's  writing  is  peculiarly  ansemic  and  artificial,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
omit  criticism  entirely  for  a  time.  The  intention  here  is  very  evidently  not  to 
discard  criticism  altogether,  but  merely  to  postpone  it  until  the  writing-process 
has  thereby  gained  a  freedom  and  vigor  which  can  defy  its  paralyzing  effect.  The 
question  is  not  between  criticism  and  no  criticism,  but  solely  as  to  the  time  when 
criticism  will  be  most  advantageous — or  least  injurious — to  the  student. 
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natural,  perverted  function  which  cannot  develop  rightly  until 
it  first  has  been  restored  to  health. 

Theoretically,  also,  criticism  is  commonly  held  essential  to 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  v^^riting  act,  however  natural,  even 
instinctive,  we  may  allow  that  act  in  its  origin  to  be.  Without 
its  bumps  and  falls — assuredly  an  objective  criticism  of  its 
methods  of  locomotion — the  child  would  hardly  learn  to  walk. 
For  psychology,  as  well  as  for  ethics,  it  has  become  a  truism 
that  every  intelligent  act  is  in  its  freedom  responsible — not,  in- 
deed, to  an  arbitrary  rule,  externally  imposed,  but  to  the  inner 
law  of  its  own  nature,  as  defined  by  the  end  it  seeks  to  reach. 
From  its  success  or  failure  in  reaching  this  end  arises  that  prac- 
tical criticism  thru  which  alone  it  gradually  gains  a  higher  and 
yet  higher  efficiency.  Such  criticism,  then,  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  act  of  writing. 

The  third  program  '  has  thus  been  reached  by  successive  re- 
jections of  the  other  two.  Those  teachers  who  have  been 
forced  to  it,  along  this  path  or  another,  found  its  larger  out- 
lines already  sketched  for  them.  The  genuine  occasion  for 
writing,  like  that  for  the  child's  walking,  furnishes  its  own 
practical  standard  for  criticism.  Did  I  succeed  in  reproduc- 
ing my  experience  exactly  in  my  friend's  mind?  Did  he  re- 
ceive from  me  the  sensation  I  had  previously  felt  ?  Did  he  see 
each  event  as  it  had  passed  before  my  eyes?     Did  he  think  my 


'  On  the  way  to  this  program  some  have  been  deflected,  in  the  blindness  of  their 
first  reaction  against  the  old  formal  methods,  to  that  naive  expression  of  un- 
tutored personal  preference  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of  criticism. 
"I  like  that  description,"  "That  story  somehow  didn't  appeal  to  me," 
are  comments  which,  tho  scornfully  tabooed  in  the  formalist's  classroom,  can 
yet  be  admitted  as  ultimate  critical  judgments  only  by  those  anti-conventional 
teachers  who  fail  to  recognize  under  this  mask  a  standard  at  least  equal  in 
artificiality  to  that  which  they  have  once  rightly  repudiated.  Such  informal 
comments,  tempting  as  they  are  to  the  protestant  against  rigid  criticism  by 
rules,  must  too  frequently  set  before  the  student's  mind  a  goal  no  less  abnormal 
than  mere  conformity  with  some  rhetorical  law — the  goal,  namely,  of  approbation 
from  a  group  of  auditors  to  whom  the  writing  is  not  actually  addressed.  A  spe- 
cious habit  of  writing  "  to  the  galleries  " — briefly  "  rhetoric,"  in  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  senses  of  the  term — must  be  the  price  for  this  kind  of  criticism,  unless, 
indeed,  the  critic  be  invariably  required  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  or 
persons  actually  addressed,  and  to  trace  his  avowed  pleasure  or  displeasure  in  the 
writing  to  an  otherwise  unformulated  sense  of  its  success  or  failure  as  an  act  of 
communication. 
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thought  after  me?     Did  he  reach  my  conclusion  as  I  had 
earlier  reached  it  ?     Questions  such  as  these  furnish  the  start- 
ing point  for  all  that  new  order  of  criticism  which  is  held  by- 
its  advocates  to  be  both  practically  and  theoretically  consistent 
with  genuine  writing.     The  more  objective  and  impersonal 
the  answers  given  to  these  questions,  the  more  likely  is  the 
criticism  to  be  vital — the  student's  judgment  of  his  own  writ- 
ing, not  the  teacher's  externally  imposed  estimate  of  it.     Hence 
the  devices  of  some  ingenious  teachers  ^  for  returning  directly 
to  the  writer,  for  comparison  with  the  original  experience,  the 
experience  which  he  has  actually  transmitted  to  the  reader's 
mind.     For  instance,   some  outdoor  scene  is  described  to  a 
friend  skillful  with  the  brush,  whereupon  he  paints  for  the 
writer  a  sketch  of  that  same  scene  as  it  flashed  before  his  eyes 
while  reading  the  description.     Or,  a  fellow-student,  taking 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reader  addressed,  gives  back  to  the 
writer  in  other  language,  and  possibly  in  further  detail,   a 
verbal  account  of  the  image  transmitted  to  his  consciousness. 
Thus  the  writer  may  know  of  a  surety  whether  or  not  his  com- 
munication reached  home;  and,  more  than  this,  often  in  the 
process  of  comparison  the  source  of  its  failure  or  success  be- 
comes evident.     Here  we  have,  it  is  urged,  the  living  germ  of 
criticism.     Not  technically  formulated,  it  yet  serves  to  render 
the  student  vitally  conscious  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
his  communication  to  reach  its  end,  with  at  least  the  grosser 
reasons  therefor,  while  never  for  an  instant  deflecting  his  eyes 
from  the  thing  he  is  saying  and  the  person  to  whom  he  says 
it — those  primary  elements  in  the  genuine  occasion  for  writing. 
That  such  criticism,  altho  at  present  but  a  rough-and-ready 
practical  judgment  of  any  piece  of  writing,  such  as  the  reader 
addressed  by  it  could  instantly  give,  is  yet  the  original  plasm 
of  all  the  finer  critical  judgments,  and  hence  capable  of  ultimate 
differentiation  into  them,  is  well  maintained  and  certainly  can- 
not at  present  be  disproved.     That  it  must  finally  yield  a  body 
of  practical   formulae   for   conveying   a   given    content   most 
directly  or  vividly  under  specified  conditions  is  unquestionable. 

*  All  emanating,  I  believe,  from  Professor    F.   N.    Scott  of  the   University  of 
Michigan. 
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There  is,  however,  no  immediate  cause  fdr  alarm  in  this  pros- 
pect, even  to  the  most  uncompromising  anti-formaUst.  So 
long  as  the  student  discovers  in  reaching  the  end  certain  means 
most  effective  for  reaching  it,  these  means  never  having  been 
presented  to  his  attention  as  ends  in  themselves,  nor  indeed 
having  received  undue  emphasis  by  separation  from  the  final 
aim  of  his  writing,*  the  chances  of  his  composing  to  rules  are 
slight. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  evolution  of  the  function  of  criti- 
cism in  the  teaching  of  English  composition  out  of  its  early- 
formalism  and  externality,  thru  many  fruitless  experiments, 
half-understood  failures  and  unrecognized  successes,  into  its 
present  estate,  of  vital  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
act  of  writing.  This  transfomiation  is  clearly  a  corollary  of 
the  large  movement  whose  various  aspects  have  been  suc- 
cessively discussed  in  this  paper.  The  trend  of  every  recent 
reform  in  composition-teaching  has  been  toward  a  responsible 
freedom  for  the  process  of  writing — a  freedom  from  laws  ap- 
parently arbitrary  and  externally  imposed,  a  responsibility  to 
the  law  of  its  own  nature  as  a  process  of  communication. 
Thus  free  and  thus  responsible,  composition  becomes  for  the 
first  time  a  normal  act,  capable  of  development  practically  un- 
limited. The  initial  movement  has  been  made  toward  teach- 
ing the  student,  in  any  genuine  sense  of  the  words,  to  write. 

Gertrude    Buck 

Vassar  College, 

poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 

'  The  description  will  be  recognized  as  that  of  the  laboratory,  or  inductive,  or 
psychological  method  of  composition-teaching,  as  it  has  variously  been  char- 
acterized. 


V 

SHALL  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 
BE  THE  SAME  AS  THAT  OF  MEN? 

Women  everywhere,  who  have  been  amused  or  indignant, 
according  to  their  standpoint,  at  the  very  manifest  fallacies  in- 
volved in  most  of  the  arguments  of  the  men  who  oppose  the 
same  courses  of  study  for  men  and  women,  and,  by  implication, 
any  real  higher  education  for  women,  will  be  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  for  her  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  address  delivered  recently  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  and  published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Educational  Review.^  She  has  cleared  away  much  of 
the  illogical  rubbish  which  under  the  guise  of  logic  has  obscured 
the  subject,  and  she  has  been  outspoken  with  reference  to  the 
professional  sex  jealousy  which  is  only  too  common. 

The  importance  of  separating  questions  closely  allied,  yet 
really  different  when  freed  from  common  implications,  is  em- 
phasized in  the  paper;  yet  the  distinguished  author,  in  certain 
phases  of  her  argument,  seems  to  imply  the  identity  of  two 
questions  which,  in  my  opinion,  need  also  to  be  separated. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  is,  "  Should  the  higher  education  of 
women  differ  from  that  of  men  ?  "  A  question  quite  promi- 
nently discussed  in  the  paper,  sometimes  explicitly,  but  fre- 
quently only  implicitly,  is  "  Should  there  be  different  curricu- 
lums  for  men  and  for  women  ?  "  In  order  that  there  should 
be  any  distinction  between  the  two  questions,  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  involve  a  problem  which,  unsolved,  the  author 
rejects  as  a  side  issue,  but  whose  solution  in  the  shape  of  the 
elective  system,  she  thinks,  has  "  knocked  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  "  of  the  advocates  of  a  separate  woman's  curricu- 
lum.    The  elective  system    undoubtedly   makes  possible  suffi- 

'  21  :  I  (January,  1901). 
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cient  freedom  of  choice  to  meet  any  differences  which  could 
exist  between  two  human  beings  capable  of  higher  education, 
whatever  may  be  their  sex.  The  most  ardent  advocate  of  dif- 
ferent education  for  men  and  women  would  hardly  claim  that 
the  few  studies  still  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  our  best 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  good  for  men  and  women  alike. 
Since  from  the  courses  of  study  now  offered  for  election  an 
almost  limitless  number  of  different  combinations  can  be  made, 
the  question  is  no  longer,  it  seems  to  me,  ''  Shall  the  colleges 
provide  different  curriculums?  "  or,  "  Shall  there  be  separate 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  providing  different  curriculums?  " 
A  woman  for  whom  a  suitable  course  could  not  be  made  up 
from  the  many  elections  above  alluded  to,  would  indeed  be  an 
alien  from  the  genus  homo.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  question 
at  all  of  separate  schools,  it  must  have  a  basis  other  than  the 
necessity  for  different  courses  of  study  for  men  and  women. 

The  question,  "  Shall  the  higher  education  of  men  and 
women  be  different?"  yet  remains.  President  Thomas  has 
demonstrated  some  truths  which  ought  to  be  self-evident.  If 
a  woman  is  to  be  a  bridge-builder,  if  she  is  to  be  a  law  or  medi- 
cal practitioner,  in  exactly  the  same  department  as  a  given  man ; 
if  she  is  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  same  subject  in  the  same  grade 
of  school;  or  if  she  is  to  do  anything  else  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  and  with  precisely  the  same  object  as  the  man, 
no  sane  person  ought  to  fail  to  see  that  she  needs  just  the  same 
training.  We  find  here  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  involved  in  stripping  a  question  of  all  its  side 
issues  and  presenting  it  in  its  bareness.  It  is  always  to  be  de- 
cided whether  an  implication  is  merely  a  side  issue  or  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  problem.  In  the  present  case,  as  has  been 
said,  if  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  and  woman  are  to 
work  are  identical,  if  the  laws  governing  their  operations  are 
the  same,  and  if  they  have  the  same  end  in  view,  it  is  useless  to 
argue  the  question  of  the  difference  of  training — granting,  of 
course,  that  the  male  and  female  mind  are  not  distinctly  dif- 
ferent types.  But  there  are  implications  which  essentially 
modify  the  whole  problem.  It  is  not  yet  settled  that,  as  a  rule, 
women  in  any  profession  will  work  under  precisely  the  same 
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conditions  as  men  in  the  same  profession.  The  cases  in  which 
this  is  true  now  are  very  rare  indeed.  Whether  men  and 
women  will  habitually  choose  the  same  phases  of  the  same 
profession  is  yet  an  open  question.  We  shall  probably  find  it 
profitable  to  discuss  a  little  while  longer  whether  the  social 
and  philanthropic  work  of  men  and  women  should  be  identical 
or  largely  complementary.  Whether,  in  the  work  of  the  home 
and  the  family,  the  husband  and  the  wife  should  share  each 
function  or  should  assume  separate  and  complementary  duties 
is  also  a  question  which  wise  men  and  women  are  still  discuss- 
ing. Yet  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  precede  any  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  identity  or  difference  in  the  higher 
education  of  men  and  women.  Of  course,  in  stating  that  these 
questions  are  yet  awaiting  a  final  answer,  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  admissibility  of  the  ignorant,  partial  answers  which 
would  justify  a  practice  once  universal,  and  not  yet  entirely 
abandoned,  namely,  that  of  assigning  to  men  all  work  which 
requires  intellectual  strength  and  tends  toward  intellectual  de- 
velopment, leaving  for  the  women  the  petty,  the  narrow,  and 
the  disagreeable.  Work  can  be  complementary  without  being 
unjust  or  selfish.  Neither  could  any  answer  be  admitted  which 
would  deprive  a  woman  of  a  freedom  of  choice  as  unlimited  as 
that  of  men.  If  she  wishes  to  be  a  bridge-builder,  a  criminal 
lawyer,  or  a  specialist  in  diseases  peculiar  to  men,  there  should, 
unquestionably,  be  no  legal  or  other  external  restraints.  Presi- 
dent Thomas  has  very  clearly  shown  that  if  she  is  not  fitted  by 
nature  for  such  work  she  will  very  soon  be  eliminated  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection.  The  whole  problem 
is  so  essentially  modified  by  the  changing  social  conditions  of 
our  rapidly  developing  civilization  that  it  will  probably  have 
no  final  solution  for  some  generations  to  come;  but  in  order 
that  the  solution  may  be  the  more  prompt  when  the  data  are 
all  in,  we  may  try  to  make  as  explicit  as  possible  the  bearings 
of  the  conditions  now  known. 

It  is  conceded  now  by  all  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  per- 
sons that  the  intellectual  development  of  women  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  that  of  men.  Thirty  years  of  co-education 
have  failed  to  reveal  sufficient  inherent  differences  between  the 
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sexes  to  justify  different  treatment.  So  far,  then,  as  education 
is  intended  to  assist  the  human  being  toward  a  harmonious 
balance  of  powers,  toward  mental  and  moral  perfection,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  shadow  of  reason  for  any  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  education  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  or  l^e- 
tween  that  of  the  majority  of  men  and  the  majority  of  women^ 
than  would  be  advisable  between  two  men.  Thus  far  the  best 
education  for  an  individual  is  the  one  which  will  enable  him  best 
to  realize  his  highest  possibilities,  that  which  wall  make  him  the 
highest  type  of  human  being  that  he  can  become.  As  regards 
the  work  of  the  high  school  and  the  larger  part  of  college  work, 
then,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  arrangement  of  dif- 
ferent courses  for  men  and  women.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  right  education  promotes  general  per- 
fction  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  I  am  distinguishing,  now, 
merely  between  the  preliminary  general  training  which  has 
general  intellectual  and  moral  development  for  its  main  object 
and  the  specialized  work  which  presupposes  such  development. 
The  problem  becomes  perplexing  when  we  reach  the  special 
work,  the  grade  of  study  usually  represented  by  the  freely 
elective  work  of  colleges,  by  the  more  narrowly  specialized 
graduate  work  of  the  universities,  and  by  the  purely  profes- 
sional work  of  technical  departments  and  schools.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  in  any  serious  discussion  of  such  a  problem,  the 
opinions  of  prejudiced  men  as  to  whether  God  made  women 
for  this  or  that  should  not  be  considered  at  all.  They  have 
never  been  taken  into  God's  counsels,  and  if  they  had  been  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  would  have  promptly  rejected 
any  idea  which  tended  to  cause  the  slightest  change  in  the  fixed- 
ness and  rigidity  of  their  own  apperceptive  combinations. 
Neither  should  the  advice  of  physicians,  who  base  their 
opinions  upon  their  experience  with  idle,  aimless,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  invalid  women,  have  any  weight  at  all.  But  there 
are  certain  fundamental  and  unquestionable  facts,  apparent  to 
any  discriminating  observer,  which  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. President  Thomas  makes  a  prediction  about  the  future 
of  college  women  which  is  evidently  based  upon  some  of  these 
facts,  and  which  may,  for  that  reason,  be  taken  as  a  fairly  safe 
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basis  for  a  discussion  of  some  phases  of  our  problem.  "  About 
one-half,"  she  says,  speaking  of  women  after  graduating  from 
a  college,  "  will  marry  in  a  rather  deliberate  fashion,  choosing 
carefully,  and,  on  the  whole,  living  very  happily  a  life  of  com- 
parative leisure,  not  of  self-support;  about  one-third  will  be- 
come professional  teachers,  probably  for  life;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  will  lead  useful  and  helpful  lives  as  un- 
married women  of  leisure."  There  is  no  explicit  prophecy  as 
to  the  lives  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  class  last  mentioned;  but, 
presumably,  they  will  enter  some  profession  other  than  teach- 
ing. As  has  been  intimated,  the  approximate  fulfillment  of 
this  prediction  seems  quite  probable.  It  is  based  on  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  which  will  have  more  or  less  of  perma- 
nence for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  whose  changes  will  affect 
mainly  only  the  quantitative  interrelation  of  the  classes 
mentioned. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  college  men  and  women  who 
choose  teaching  as  a  profession  ought  to  have  exactly  the  same 
training,  but  there  are  now,  and  probably  always  will  be,  even 
among  these  certain  minor  reasons  for  small  differences  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  chairs  of 
coeducational  colleges  and  universities  are  not  now  accessible 
to  women  teachers  will  tend,  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
induce  those  who  must  support  themselves  to  choose  exten- 
sive rather  than  intensive  courses  of  study.  The  fact  that  the 
intensive  course  is  the  only  avenue  to  the  college  and  uni- 
versity professorship  will  impel  more  and  more  women  to 
choose  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  avenue  so  opened  up  is 
blocked  by  sex  prejudice  and  by  time-honored  customs. 
Confidence  in  their  ability  to  surmount  obstacles,  whose 
removal  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  until  human  nature  reaches 
a  much  higher  plane  than  it  now  occupies,  will  be  given 
by  another  fact  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent — 
namely,  that,  given  practical  equivalence  of  natural  endowment 
and  scholarly  equipment,  women  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
better  teachers  than  men.  Under  the  operation  of  these  forces, 
and  with  the  growth  of  public  sentiment,  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  for,  the  causes  for  variation  mentioned  may  finally 
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disappear;  but  there  is  another  which,  because  of  its  essential 
nature,  will  be  much  more  constant  and  permanent.  The 
superiority  of  women  to  men  in  all  primary  work — a  superi- 
ority already  proved  by  experience — will  originate,  in  the 
election  of  graduate  work  by  women,  a  point  of  departure 
from  the  elections  of  men.  As  it  becomes  more  and  more 
•manifest  that  efficient  primary  work  presupposes  a  very  thoro 
philosophical  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  worker,  the 
difference  between  the  training  of  the  workers  in  the  higher  and 
the  so-called  lower  education  will  probably  be  lessened;  but 
there  will  always  be  some  courses  in  the  preparation  of  primary 
workers  in  which  there  will  be  more  women  than  men.  When 
the  financial  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  primary 
teacher  has  been  properly  developed,  as  the  present  salaries  of 
primary  supervisors  lead  us  to  hope  will  be  the  case,  the 
greatest  valid  reason  for  objection  to  this  sort  of  work  will 
be  removed,  and  the  number  of  women  making  serious 
preparation  for  it  will  probably  be  considerably  increased. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at 
present  the  main  educational  fields  open  to  women  are 
the  primary  and  secondary  departments.  That  this  will  cause 
some  difference  between  the  training  of  the  majority  of 
men  and  the  majority  of  women  who  intend  to  teach,  and 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  ought  to  cause  such  a  difference,  is 
equally  beyond  doubt.  Whether  the  conditions  which  underlie 
these  differences  are  transitory  or  permanent  must,  of  course, 
be  settled  before  we  can  decide  whether  differences  of  training 
ought  to  exist  in  the  majority  of  cases.  That  they  ought  not 
to  exist  in  all  cases,  and  ought  not  to  be  obligatory  in  any  case, 
seems,  also,  beyond  question. 

In  preparing  for  professions  other  than  teaching,  greater 
differences  still  seem  the  natural  outcome  of  certain  conditions 
which,  again,  may  be  transitory  or  permanent,  but  of  whose 
present  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  entirely  true 
that  men  and  women  who  are  physicians  have  the  same  diseases 
to  deal  with.  It  is  true  that  very  many  more  diseases  are  com- 
mon to  both  men  and  women  than  are  peculiar  to  either  sex, 
and  that  physicians  must  all  know  these  common  diseases ;  but 
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it  is  also  true  that  women  physicians  will  be  very  seldom  called 
upon  to  treat  any  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  men,  and  that  they 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  specialize  in  them.  It  must  be  granted  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  that  women 
should  not  specialize  in  men's  diseases  than  that  men  should  not 
specialize  in  diseases  peculiar  to  women;  but  one  cause  of  the 
growing  demand  for  women  physicians  is  that  women,  and  the 
men  who  are  their  natural  protectors,  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  the  attendance  of  a  man  physician  upon  a 
woman  is,  in  some  cases,  unnatural,  to  say  the  least.  Hence, 
women  physicians  will  more  and  more,  perhaps,  specialize  in 
diseases  peculiar  to  women.  Because  of  their  greater  sym- 
pathy with  and  love  for  little  children,  children's  diseases  will 
probably  be  more  and  more  given  over  to  them.  The 
position  of  family  physician  and  counselor,  in  which  sanitary 
supervision  and  the  hygiene  and  physico-moral  instruction  of 
children  form  an  important  part,  has  sought  women  physicians. 
There  may,  and  probably  will,  be  here  an  increasing  demand. 
Naturally,  any  difference  of  function  will  and  should  tend  to 
cause  a  corresponding  difference  of  training.  Allowing  for 
the  greatest  difference  that  could  arise,  however,  no  separate 
school  or  even  separate  departments  would  seem  necessary. 
Every  conceivable  department  has  been  occupied  by  men,  and  is 
provided  for  already  in  some  institutions. 

Differences  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  mentioned  will 
probably  arise  in  nearly  all  the  professions  which  women  enter. 
The  woman  lawyer,  to-day,  establishes  an  office  for  consulta- 
tion, and  nearly  all  her  clients  are  women.  Many  women  study 
law  with  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  their  husbands  who  are 
also  lawyers,  and  with  no  intention  whatever  of  appearing  in 
the  courts.  Some  women  who  have  received  a  law  diploma 
lecture  in  women's  colleges  and  before  women's  clubs  on  ques- 
tions concerning  the  legal  status  of  women.  Very  few  enter 
into  any  real  competition  with  men.  Women  who  have  had  a 
training  which  might  be  supposed  to  fit  them  for  preaching,  or 
for  pastoral  work,  become  the  traveling  secretaries  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  associations  of  women;  they  are  employed  as 
org-anizers  of  Christian  work  among  women,  as  teachers  and 
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leaders  in  the  training  of  young  women  for  Christian  work,  as 
missionaries,  both  home  and  foreign,  as  residents  of  city  settle- 
ments, etc.  In  a  few  cases  they  become  assistant  pastors,  doing 
a  work  which  supplements  that  of  the  pastor,  but  which  is  in  no 
way  identical  with  it.  A  very  few  become  pastors  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  and,  of  course,  the  training  of  these  few 
should  be  just  what  that  of  a  man  should  be  under  the  same 
circumstances.  I  should  by  no  means  be  willing  to  say  that 
they  should  have  the  same  training  that  men,  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  now  have.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the 
social  conditions  which  underlie  this  state  of  things  are  merely 
transitional,  but  just  what  the  development  will  be,  the  precise 
adjustment  which  will  be  worked  out,  is  still  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. There  will  probably  be  an  increase  of  some  differences 
and  a  decrease  of  others. 

It  is  between  the  work  of  the  college  women  who  will 
"  marry  and  lead  lives  of  comparative  leisure,  not  of  self-sup- 
port," and  that  of  college  men  who  will  also  marry  and  who 
will  not  lead  lives  of  leisure,  but  who  will  support  families,  or,. 
at  least,  be  wealth  producers,  that  the  largest  differences  ap- 
pear; and  these  differences  are  based  on  conditions  which  must 
have  more  or  less  of  permanence  while  our  civilization  retains 
its  essential  character.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
"  happiness  and  effectiveness  of  men  and  women  who  are  to 
live  together  as  comrades  and  dear  friends,  or  as  married 
friends  and  lovers,"  or  "  the  welfare  of  the  generation  who  are 
to  come  after  them,"  will  be  vastly  increased  by  identity  of  in- 
tellectual training  on  the  part  of  men  and  women.  In  order 
to  have  close  friendship  or  happy  conjugal  union  there  should, 
unquestionably,  be  quantitative  equivalence  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  the  same  ultimate  ideals,  but  both  these  relations 
can  exist  without  identity  of  education.  Until  the  human  race 
is  capable  of  producing  an  individual  lacking  in  no  virtue  or 
power  or  knowledge,  but  perfect  in  all  respects,  it  will  be  found, 
I  think,  that  the  closest  union  between  two  individuals  presup- 
poses a  complementary  relation.  This  holds  between  friends 
of  the  same  sex,  between  friends  of  different  sexes,  and, 
notably,  between  husband  and  wife.     This  is  not  saying  that 
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the  two  individuals  should  be  trained  in  separate  schools  or  in 
entirely  separate  classes.  It  is  well  known  that  marriages  be- 
tween classmates  and  students  of  the  same  institution  have  been 
exceptionally  happy,  and  have  resulted  in  successful  homes  and 
well-trained  children.  What  is  meant  to  be  maintained  is  that 
while  the  education  of  husband  and  wife  should  be  sufficiently 
alike  to  tend  toward  the  production  of  perfect  sympathy,  it  may 
yet  be  best  that  there  should  be  sufficient  difference  to  allow 
each  to  assume  different  phases  of  the  complex  work  which  the 
home  and  the  family  necessitate.  As  has  been  intimated,  it  is 
ordinarily  desirable  that  one  member  of  the  marriage  partner- 
ship shall  be  a  wealth  producer  in  the  material  sense.  The 
training  of  the  children  of  the  family,  in  view  of  the  stupendous 
issues  involved,  would  seem  at  least  as  important  as  the  pro- 
duction of  material  wealth,  and  if  we  agree  with  Him  who 
taught  that  "  the  life  is  more  than  meat,"  we  must  consider 
such  training  the  most  important  task  of  the  married  pair.  It 
is  a  pity  that  a  profession,  or  a  commercial  pursuit,  sufficiently 
arduously  pursued  to  lead  to  success,  should  be  so  engrossing- 
as  it  is  at  present;  but  it  is  true  that  it  now  precludes 
efficient  work  in  the  home.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  then, 
it  seems  best  that  whatever  may  be  the  mutual  sympathy 
and  help  in  both  directions,  the  main  responsibility  in  each 
should  be  undertaken  by  separate  persons.  This "  conclu- 
sion does  not  place  us  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  right 
of  any  educational  board  or  faculty  to  assign  the  lines  of 
activity  mentioned  to  the  person  they  deem  most  suitable,  and 
to  shape  courses  of  study  accordingly;  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  work  is  to  be  divided  in  the  way  indicated,  there  ought  to 
be  differences  in  the  preparation  of  husband  and  wife.  Even 
if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  both  functions  are  shared,  the  ad- 
visability of  differences  of  training  may,  and  ordinarily  does, 
remain.  Granting  that  husband  and  wife  are  both  wealth- 
producers,  and  that  both  give  a  liberal  share  of  time  to  the 
home,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  both  will  have  the  same  pro- 
fession or  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  both  to  have  the  same 
home  functions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  unity  which  involves 
and  is  based  on  difference  is  the  most  real. 
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Of  course,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  is  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  and  that  in  order  to  have  any  practical  applica- 
tion as  regards  differences  of  preparation,  it  must  be  decided, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  at  least,  which  of  the  married 
pair  is  to  be  the  wealth  producer  and  which  is  to  assume  the 
main  responsibility  of  child-training.  At  present  customs 
which,  however  erroneous  they  may  be,  are  yet  a  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  society,  furnish  a  ready-made  decision.  It 
may  be  our  duty  to  put  into  operation  forces  which  will  essen- 
tially modify  these  customs.  It  unquestionably  is  the  duty  of 
every  educated  man,  as  well  as  woman,  to  set  on  foot  an  imme- 
diate rebellion  against  two  customs,  seemingly  quite  opposed, 
but  arising  from  similar  misconceptions,  and  equally  vicious  in 
their  effects  upon  society.  The  first  is  that  of  condemning  the 
wife  and  mother  to  a  tread-mill  life  of  narrow  duties  and  al- 
lowing the  husband  and  father  to  monopolize  the  intellectual 
opportunities  which  ought  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  The 
second  is  that  of  allowing  the  wife  and  mother  to  squander 
money  in  reckless  self-indulgence,  while  the  whole  life  of  the 
husband  and  father  is  sacrificed  to  the  money-making  necessary 
to  supply  her  wants.  In  spite  of  these  things,  however,  it  re- 
mains true  that  there  are  certain  natural  laws,  and  certain  social 
forces  which  seem  to  originate  in  natural  laws,  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  mother  cannot  escape  child-bearing,  and,  if  the 
highest  possibilities  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  realized,  she 
should  have  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  intelligent 
child-bearing.  The  large  amount  of  congenital  idiocy, 
epilepsy,  scrofula,  deformity,  predisposition  to  alcholia,  in- 
sanity, and  other  diseases  as  well  as  vices,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  need  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  mother  which 
would  enable  her  to  choose  the  father  of  her  children  more  in- 
telligently than  is  at  present  the  custom,  and  so  to  control  her- 
self and  her  environment  that  her  children  will,  at  least,  be  well 
born.  She  cannot  normally  escape  being  the  earliest  educator 
of  her  children ;  and,  again,  not  only  the  dangers,  but  the  fatali- 
ties incident  to  this  period  would  seem  to  demand  more  intelli- 
gent treatment  of  it.  A  noted  physician  says  that  it  is  more 
dangerous,  physically,  to  be  a  baby  in  its  first  two  years  than  it 
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is  to  have  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  That  a  mother 
should  undertake  to  control  the  physical  conditions  of  her 
child's  life  without  a  thoro  knowledge  of  its  physical  nature, 
and  of  the  laws  governing  its  physical  development,  is  just  as 
foolish  and  just  as  wicked  as  it  would  be  for  her  to  undertake 
the  cure  of  typhoid  fever  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
disease  or  of  the  laws  by  which  remedies  operate.  The  people 
who  consider  child  study  foolish  have,  of  course,  a  right  to  their 
opinion.  No  one  who  ever  pursued  the  study  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  has  ever  thought  it  foolish,  and  those  who  have 
worked  most  earnestly  in  it  know  best  the  mental  and  moral  as 
well  as  physical  dangers  to  which  the  child  with  an  untrained 
mother  is  exposed.  But  there  are  some  convincing  facts 
known  to  all  educated  people.  The  early  period  when  the 
mother  is,  naturally,  the  child's  closest  companion  is  the  very 
time  when  environment  is  known  to  have  its  greatest  influence. 
Yet  this  is  the  time  when  the  untrained  mother  is  most  careless 
of  environment.  It  is  the  time  when  the  brain  is  developing 
most  rapidly,  when  organization  is  taking  place  most  impor- 
tantly, when  the  general  trend  of  mental  and  moral  character 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  determined.  It  is  the  time  when  sugges- 
tion and  imitation  are  having  the  largest  influence,  and  when 
the  interplay  of  forces  is  so  complex  and  so  delicate,  when  the 
moral  balance  is  so  sensitive  to  the  smallest  grain  of  influence, 
that  without  the  wisest  and  most  skillful  management,  the 
emergence  of  the  child  into  right  or  wrong  living  is  only  a 
matter  of  accident.  A  mother  cannot  escape  the  duty  of  being 
the  trusted  friend,  adviser,  and  guide  of  her  young  sons  and 
daughters.  The  large  number  of  young  girls  who  pass  thru 
the  period  of  puberty  and  adolescence  without  having  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  awakening  which  should  come  then,  and 
without  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  live,  but  merely  vegetate ; 
or,  being  awakened,  fall  into  a  morbid  mental  state,  into  dan- 
gerous excesses,  and  finally  into  nervous  invalidism  because  of 
ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  in  their  treatment — to  say  nothing 
of  the  host  of  boys  who  are  lost  to  all  wholesome  life  at  the 
same  period — would  seem  to  indicate  a  most  beneficent  use  for 
special  training  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  whether  it  is  to  be  her 
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sole  duty  or  not.  In  view  of  the  issues  involved,  it  seems  to 
to  me  that  there  are  only  two  positions  which  could  fully  justify 
neglect  of  special  training  for  motherhood.  One  is  to  assume 
that  a  kind  Providence  will  attend  to  all  the  matters  which  the 
mother  in  her  ignorance  and  weakness  leaves  unattended  to. 
That  is  now  the  avowed  position  of  many  mothers  not  entirely 
unintelligent.  The  other  is  to  assume  that  the  harmonious 
balance  of  all  our  human  faculties  is  sufficient  equipment  for 
any  profession.  That  the  harmonious  balance  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  highest  success  in  any  profession  no  one  will  doubt,  and 
there  is  no  profession  in  greater  need  of  this  balance  than  that 
of  motherhood.  If  we  concede  that  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  teacher  need  not  only  this,  but  an  added  professional 
training,  then  we  must  concede  professional  training  for 
motherhood ;  for,  unless  many  natural  laws  and  all  our  present 
ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things  be  violated,  the  mother  has  duties 
to  perform  which  are  more  delicate,  more  complex,  and  more 
far-reaching  in  their  results — duties  whose  proper  performance 
presupposes  more  special  knowledge  than  is  needed  by  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  teachers,  or  members  of  any  other  profession. 
There  are  certain  other  functions,  not  in  my  opinion  necessarily 
to  be  assigned  to  the  wife,  yet  now  almost  universally  left  to 
her,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  husband  must  work  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family.  In  these  cases  it  would  seem  advisable  that 
the  wife  assume  the  sanitary  supervision  of  the  home,  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  food,  and  the  main  social  direction 
of  the  family  life.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  select  two  types  of 
women  most  unfitted  for  this  work  (I  am  speaking  now  of 
women  who  claim  some  education  and  refinement),  I  would 
select  first  of  all  the  women  trained  after  the  old  "  parlor  board- 
ing-school "  regime;  but  next  I  would  select  the  college  woman 
who  has  specialized  very  narrowly  in  certain  lines  which  do  not 
bear  importantly  upon  a  single  one  of  the  functions  mentioned. 
The  latter  would  unquestionably  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  former.  She  could  much  more  easily  gain  the  knowl- 
edge she  lacks.  When  she  sets  to  work  to  do  that,  however, 
she  is  furnishing  the  most  incontestable  proof  of  my  main  point. 
She  is  taking  the  professional  training  which  I  am  contending 
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she  should  have.  The  statement  that  the  college  laboratory 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  kitchen,  or  the  university  classroom 
into  a  nursery,  is  only  one  of  the  epigrammatic  half  truths 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  served  to  obscure  truth. 
University  classrooms  should  not  be  turned  into  city  missions 
or  kindergartens,  but  universities  do  not,  for  that  reason,  re- 
fuse to  provide  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers. 
Society,  I  contend,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  children  born 
into  it  shall  be  sufficiently  well  born,  well  cared  for,  and  trained 
to  become  contributors  to  the  welfare  of  the  social  whole  instead 
of  dependents  upon  social  bounty  and  blots  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  great  host  of  dyspeptics  in  America,  made  so  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  badly  selected,  badly  cooked  food,  have 
a  right  to  look  somewhere  for  reform.  The  thousand  and  one 
ills  which  arise  from  sanitary  ignorance  are  at  least  worth 
remedying,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  remedied  un- 
less the  persons  who  control  the  home  in  this  respect  are  intelli- 
gent in  this  special  direction, 

A  glance  at  the  courses  offered  in  the  women's  colleges  as 
well  as  in  the  coeducational  schools  will  help  to  make  matters 
clear.  A  Bryn  Mawr  A.  B.  may  have  met  her  entrance  re- 
quirements by  some  work  in  English,  French,  Greek,  physics, 
botany,  and  history.  She  may  then  have  taken  as  her  required 
work:  English,  five  hours  a  week  for  two  years;  physics,  five 
hours  a  week  for  one  year ;  German,  five  hours  a  week  for  one 
year ;  and  philosophy,  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year ;  that  one 
course  including  psychology,  logic,  ethics  and  history  of  phi- 
losophy. She  may  then  have  elected  the  group,  "  Any  lan- 
guage with  any  language," — Greek  and  Latin,  say;  and  for  her 
purely  elective  work  she  may  have  taken  more  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  French  and  German.  A  young  woman  who  takes  such  a 
course  for  her  A.  B. — and  this  and  similar  ones  are  by  no  means 
uncommon — would  almost  certainly  specialize  in  language  in 
her  graduate  work.  By  the  time  she  reaches  her  Ph.  D.  degree, 
and  even  before,  she  may  have  attained  a  fairly  good  balance 
of  powers,  but  one  would  hardly  consider  her  ready  without 
further  study  to  regulate  her  own  life  before  and  after  mar- 
riage   so    as    to    secure   the   best    results    for   her   children. 
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Without  assiduous  study  she  would  hardly  know  enough  of 
physiology  or  hygiene  to  regulate  the  physical  life  of  a  little 
child;  hardly  enough  of  psychological  laws  to  train  the  delicate 
organism,  the  child-mind;  certainly  not  enough  of  chemistry  or 
the  hygiene  of  foods  to  prevent  hopeless  indigestion  on  the 
part  of  her  household;  not  enough  of  bacteriology  to  guard  in- 
telligently a  household  against  germ  diseases ;  and  not  enough 
of  the  workings  of  social  forces  to  be  a  very  intelligent  worker 
in  the  social  regeneration  which  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  work 
of  every  influential  mistress  of  a  home.  She  would  hardly  be 
ready  without  further  study  to  guide  either  her  son's  or  her 
daughter's  thoughts  thru  the  several  life  crises. 

For  the  reasons  given,  as  well  as  for  some  to  which  the  limit 
of  this  article  have  allowed  only  a  passing  reference,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tho  we  need  no  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  insti- 
tutions, it  will  be  very  much  better  for  the  majority  of  women 
who  will  marry  and  become  mothers,  to  shape  their  work  with 
some  reference  to  that,  and  that  so  far  as  this  will  create  a  dif- 
ference between  their  education  and  that  of  men,  the  difference 
should  exist.  If  both  husband  and  wife  have  first  of  all  the 
education  which  tends  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  balance  of 
powers,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  fact  that  the  wife  directs  her 
household  and  the  family  life  in  accordance  with  scientific  prin- 
ciples, while  the  husband  works  in  his  profession  according  to 
its  laws,  could  cause  unhappiness,  and  it  would  seem  that  with 
the  mutual  sympathy  and  helpfulness  which  should  be  the 
natural  result  of  their  relation  of  love  and  confidence,  and  which 
a  fine  general  training  will  always  tend  to  promote,  it  is  just 
this  or  a  similar  division  of  labor  and  this  co-operative  form  of 
industry  which  is  needed  to  make  a  happy  home  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  next  generation. 

Celestia  S.   Parrish 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


VI 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY   WORK   IN   AMERICAN 

HISTORY  ^ 

Several  years  ago  the  Committee  of  Seven — now  almost  a 
by-phrase  with  teachers  of  history  in  the  United  States — pub- 
lished a  carefully  considered  report  on  the  status  of  history 
teaching  and  study  in  secondary  schools.  Its  generalizations 
were  based  on  a  wide  range  of  material  gathered  with  diffi- 
culty— somewhat  more  than  200  schools  had  furnished  the  kind 
of  evidence  desired.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
as  published,  were  various.  Chief  among  them  were  the  recom- 
mendations that  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  that 
systematic  instruction  be  given  over  (if  possible)  a  period  of 
four  years;  the  instruction  to  begin  with  Greek  and  Roman 
history  and  to  conclude  with  American  history,  covering  be- 
tween times  mediaeval  and  modern  European  and  English  his- 
tory. Thus,  a  course  so  arranged  would  begin  with  the  far- 
away and  rather  general,  and  would  tend  to  become  more  in- 
tensive toward  its  conclusion.  The  Committee,  furthermore, 
were  inclined  to  approve  of  wider  reading  than  any  mere  text- 
book could  provide,  and  made  an  appeal  for  such  a  serious 
study  of  history  as  would  put  it  on  a  level  with  language  or 
natural  science,  as  worthy  of  attention  to  train  the  mind  and 
help  cultivate  the  man. 

I  propose  to  present  briefly  some  evidence  just  gathered  from 
300  entrance  papers  in  American  history  to  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  of  Yale  University;  evidence  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously given  by  as  many  students  prepared  (or  unprepared!) 
to  take  the  June,  1901,  examination.  The  data  presented  are 
gathered  chiefly  from  answers  to  the  opening  question  on  the 
paper.     This  question  called  for  the  name  of  the  text-book  (or 

'  Notes  on  the  recent  (June,  1901)  papers  in  American  history  set  for  the  ad- 
mission examination  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University. 
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books)  used  by  the  student  in  his  preparation;  also  for  the 
books  read  or  consulted,  with  any  indications  of  outside  or  col- 
lateral reading  in  history;  and  finally,  for  a  statement  about 
essay-writing,  the  keeping  of  notebooks,  and  map-work — ^the 
drawing,  or  the  study  and  use,  of  maps.  With  due  allowance 
for  the  tribulations  naturally  present  to  many  a  boy  in  a  strange 
examination  room,  with  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
him  in  which  to  answer  5  questions,  I  venture  to  consider  the 
data  as  still  worth  gathering  and  presenting.  The  number  of 
students  examined  in  American  history  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  was  considerably  over  300.  Three  hundred  papers, 
however,  offered  some  interesting  conclusions. 

Only  8  of  the  300  boys  had  been  prepared  to  any  extent  by 
tutors,  and  these  were,  without  exception,  weak  in  their  prepa- 
ration in  American  history.  The  large  majority  of  the  boys 
(292)  came  from  100  different  schools;  40  of  these  schools  are 
in  New  England;  50  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  (excluding 
New  England)  and  north  of  the  Potomac.  Only  2  schools 
south  of  the  Potomac  presented  any  candidates  in  American 
history.  Eight  schools  west  of  the  Mississippi  completed  the 
whole  number.  Among  the  40  New  England  schools  16  are 
private.  About  a  third  of  the  entire  100  schools  are  private, 
but  the  students  were  nearly  equally  divided  in  numbers  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  institutions. 

Text-books  are  numerous,  but  it  is  easy  to  detect  from  the 
following  results  what  are  the  standard  volumes  for  colleg^e 
preparation.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  boys  had  studied  at 
least  I  text-book.  A  smaller  number  (94)  had  studied  2  text- 
books. Eighty-eight  students  spoke  of  3  text-books.  In 
many  instances  the  second  or  third  volume  was  used  to  supple- 
ment the  main  text-book.  Montgomery's  The  leading  facts  of 
American  history  was  named  by  1 1 5  boys :  from  the  evidence 
at  hand  it  is  clearly  the  most  widely  used  volume  for  prepara- 
tion in  American  history.  Professor  Edward  Channing's 
Students'  history  of  the  United  States  followed  at  a  notably 
long  distance;  it  was  named  as  the  principal  text-book  in  46 
instances.  John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  stood 
third;  32  students  had  been  prepared  chiefly  upon  this  text. 
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Alexander  Johnston  (28),  Barnes  (25),  McLaughlin  (23), 
McMaster  (8) — these  followed  according  to  the  numbers. 
Thomas,  Gordy,  Scudder,  Eggleston,  Mowry,  Davidson,  and 
Anderson  had  served  in  several  instances,  either  as  principal 
or  supplementary  volumes.  Only  1 7  students  were  quite  un- 
able to  recall  the  titles  or  the  names  of  authors  of  text-books 
which  they  had  used.  It  was  evident  that,  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  best  schools,  the  three  volumes  known  as  the  Epoch 
Series  had  been  used.  My  notes  show  that  when  this  series 
was  cited  the  student  was  usually  familiar  with  the  last  volume, 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Division  and  re-union:  i82p-i88p.  In 
the  instance  of  one  school,  students  had  been  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  many  of  the  selections  in  Hart's  Source  book  of 
American  history.  Most  boys,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  at  the 
time  that  they  are  ready  for  college  have  no  conception  of  the 
sources  of  American  history. 

On  the  subject  of  so-called  outside  and  collateral  reading  my 
notes  are  extensive.  It  may  be  said,  however,  at  the  outset 
that  of  300  students  161  gave  no  express  evidence  of  having 
read  anything  but  the  text-book  in  their  preparatory  work,  so 
that  the  data  came  from  the  statements  of  only  139  boys — less 
than  half  the  entire  number. 

As  might  be  expected,  John  Fiske  among  the  standard 
writers  was  most  frequently  named  as  having  been  read  or  used 
in  connection  with  school  work.  His  books  on  the  Revolution 
— either  the  small  War  of  independence  or  The  American 
revolution  in  two  volumes — were  occasionally  given  exactly  by 
title.  Then  came,  in  order  of  use:  The  critical  period  of 
American  history,  The  beginnings  of  Nezv  England,  and  The 
Dutch  atvd  Quaker  colonies  in  America.  Francis  Parkman 
was  more  than  a  name  to  perhaps  3,0  of  the  300  candidates; 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe  was  apt  to  be  cited,  if  any  single  volume 
was  named.  John  C.  Ridpath's  History  of  the  United  States 
had  had  some  readers;  occasionally  it  was  expressly  given  as 
evidence  of  school  reading.  It  seemed  probable  that  in  some 
instances  boys  had  picked  it  up  as  a  household  volume,  always 
accessible  and  in  parts  readable.  A  few  schools — about  a 
dozen,  equipped  with  uncommonly  good  libraries — had  made 
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it  a  simple  matter  for  30  students  to  name  Bancroft,  Winsor, 
Hildreth,  McMaster,  and  Schouler  as  having  been  "  consulted." 

Among  more  miscellaneous  writings,  two  works  in  the 
American  Statesmen  Series  were  cited :  H.  C.  Lodge's  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  (ten  times),  and  Schurz's  Henry  Clay 
•  (twice).  A  few  students  were  able  to  name  Irving's  Life  of 
Washington,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Lodge's  Short  his- 
tory of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  and  Battles  and 
leaders  of  the  civil  war.  Portions  of  these  volumes  had  been 
read.  The  following  were  named  once;  it  seemed  a  fair  infer- 
ence, from  the  nature  of  the  examinations  in  which  these  were 
cited,  that  they  had  furnished  real  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  a 
distinguished  few.  They  were:  Woodrow  Wilson's  Congres- 
sional government,  Bryce's  American  commonwealth.  Grant's 
Memoirs,  Stryker's  History  of  the  battles  of  Princeton  and 
Trenton,  Maclay's  History  of  the  American  navy,  and  Taus- 
sig's History  of  the  tariff.  Two  students  named  Goldwin 
Smith.  Had  they  read  anything  of  his  writing,  or  was  his 
merely  a  familiar  name?  A  very  few  students  wrote  of  using 
cyclopedias  for  topical  work;  those  actually  named  were:  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Chambers's,  Lossing's  Cyclop<sdia  of 
United  States  history,  and  Larned's  History  for  ready  refer- 
ence. About  20  students  coming  from  the  same  public  school 
had  been  expected  to  read  the  articles  on  Reconstruction  which 
have  been  appearing  for  several  months  past  in  the  Atlantic 
monthly.  And  in  one  instance  Woodrow  Wilson's  papers  in 
Harper's  were  cited  as  having  been  read.  They  are  appearing 
from  month  to  month  under  the  title  "  Colonies  and  nation : 
A  short  history  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  One 
student — a  very  notable  example — had  evidently  used  in  an  in- 
telligent manner  Story  on  the  Constitution,  Elliot's  Debates, 
the  Federalist,  and  the  Congressional  debates.  He  had  been 
spurred  to  this  range  of  reading  by  a  real  interest,  not  only  in 
history,  but  in  economic  problems,  and  in  debating.  He  wrote 
one  of  the  two  nearly  perfect  papers  which  came  out  of  a  batch 
of  over  300. 

That  the  interest  in  debating  which  the  colleges  have  shown 
within  half  a  dozen  years  has  asserted  itself  in  the  preparatory 
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schools  none  can  doubt  who  will  read  carefully  college  entrance 
papers  in  history.  In  several  instances  boys  acknowledged 
familiarity  with  historic  matters  thru  their  work  in  debating. 
Again  it  was  evident  that  such  organizations  as  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had 
helped  in  directing  boys'  reading  by  offering  prizes  for  essays 
on  historic  subjects.  Four  candidates  had  worked  for  such 
prizes;  one  of  the  four  said  that  he  had  gained  a  prize.  It  is 
fair  to  record  that  one  of  the  four  handed  in  a  good  paper,  but 
— sad  evidence — he  was  not  the  prize-winner. 

It  is  altogether  easy  for  boys  to  read  at  random,  and  to  cite 
such  readings  if  asked  to  record  on  an  examination  paper  what 
they  may  have  done  in  preparation.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
instances  of  boys  citing  "  historical  fiction  "  as  part  of  their 
outside  reading.  In  one  case  a  student  declared  rashly  that  he 
had  read  "  all  the  historical  novels  of  the  day."  It  may  be  noted 
that  among  300  students  only  5  novels  were  named  by  title;  2  of 
these  were  by  Cooper;  the  other  3  were  Glasgow's  The  voice 
of  the  people,  Churchill's  Richard  Carvel,  and  Miss  Johnston's 
To  have  and  to  hold.  There  were  clear  indications  of  illusions 
as  to  the  value  of  such  reading;  as  when,  for  instance,  one 
writer  declared  that  "  novels  are  the  best  means  of  studying 
history."  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  fiction  was  seldom 
mentioned  as  "  outside  reading  "  would  lend  strength  to  the 
view  set  forth  by  another  writer  that  "  historical  fiction  cannot 
be  relied  upon,"  as  a  view  pretty  generally  regarded  as  sound. 
There  was  considerable  evidence  of  the  reading  of  biography; 
it  was  too  vague  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  record. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  notebook  work  and  essay-writing, 
there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  the  statements  of 
the  students  themselves.  About  180  asserted  that  they  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  notebooks.  Of  this  number  30  specified 
the  contents  of  their  books  as  made  up  from  "  lectures,"  60  had 
kept  essays  and  compositions  in  their  notebooks.  It  was  com- 
mon for  students  to  speak  of  digests,  outlines  of  Presidential 
administrations,  notes  on  political  parties,  with  some  reference 
occasionally  to  the  quick  drawing  of  sketch-maps  in  their 
books.     It  is  worth  noting  that  out  of  35  excellent  papers  pre- 
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sented,  8  papers  were  written  by  boys  who  said  that  they  had 
kept  no  notebooks  in  history  and  had  written  no  compositions. 

As  to  map-drawing  or  map-study  also  very  little  is  to  be  said. 
A  hundred  and  thirty  boys  declared  that  they  had  done  some 
map-drawing.  About  40  students  answered  rather  specifically 
.that  they  had  maps  of  campaigns  or  studied  carefully  the  situa- 
tions of  battlefields.  Occasionally  students  specified  outline 
maps  as  having  been  used  to  work  out  boundary  lines  or  to 
illustrate  territorial  growth  and  "expansion"  (a  favorite 
word ! ) .  There  were  a  few  instances  of  boys  distinguishing 
between  geographical  and  historical  maps,  showing  some  real 
appreciation  of  the  distinction. 

The  June  examination  in  American  history  for  admission 
to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  may  be  characterized  as  a  test 
after  a  somewhat  conventional  model.  It  called,  first,  for  some 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  any  one  of  the  colonial  (pre- Revo- 
lutionary) wars,  and  ability  to  indicate  in  simple  English  the 
course  of  the  incidents  essential  to  some  understanding  of  the 
war.  The  student  was  asked,  next,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phrase,  "  the  critical  period  of  American  history."  The  third 
question  asked  for  accounts  of  (a)  Genet's  mission;  (b)  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition;  (c)  the  compromise  of  1850;  (d) 
the  Dred-Scott  decision.  The  fourth  and  final  question  re- 
quired the  student  to  write  upon  any  one  of  the  following  three 
topics:  (a)  The  conventions  of  1787;  (b)  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration; (c)  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States  from 
1787  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

In  the  light  of  such  data  as  have  been  gathered,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  out  of  300  students  rather  less  than  a  third  of 
that  number  failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  test.  An 
analysis  of  the  papers  of  the  successful  two-thirds  shows  that 
35  students  passed  excellent  examinations;  2  among  these  35 
students  handed  in  well-nigh  perfect  papers.  Those  who  just 
met  the  requirements  numbered  about  170. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  look  for  much  evidence  to  show 
that  schools  over  the  country  are  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  That  more  time  is  given  to 
history  than   was   ever  given   before  is  extremely  probable. 
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Several  text-books  are  often  us^d  in  place  of  the  single  volume. 
Library  facilities  in  the  schools  are  very  limited.  To  reckon  a 
dozen  school  libraries  as  easy  of  access  to  students  and  well- 
equipped  with  standard  volumes  in  American  history  among  a 
hundred  schools  may  be  rather  under  than  over  a  fair  estimate. 
The  volumes  cited  on  the  papers  were  really  excellent;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  papers  themselves  yielded  marked  evi- 
dence of  wide  reading.  *'  Outside "  reading  in  history  is 
something  to  be  closely  watched  and  carefully  directed.  Its 
usefulness  to  the  pupil  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
good  judgment — even  the  training — of  a  teacher.  It  takes 
first-rate  teachers  to  interpret  first-rate  books,  or  to  direct  boys 
to  them  and  to  get  good  results.  There  was  very  slight  evi- 
dence of  work  in  sources.  As  soon  as  teachers  are  really 
trained  in  the  use  of  sources,  such  materials  can  be  more  widely 
brought  into  the  schools.  Without  arguing  at  all  for  the  so- 
called  "  source-method "  of  teaching  history,  one  may  be- 
lieve that  young  students  are  benefited  by  some  knowledge 
gained,  for  example,  from  Hart's  Source  hook  of  American 
history  or  the  Old  South  leaflets. 

After  reading  critically  300  papers  one  is  inclined  to  rise  to 
the  level  of  a  few  generalizations.  And  first  of  all  it  may  be 
said  that  students  revealed  some  skill  in  comprehensive  views 
— they  generalized — if  not  usually  wisely,  yet  readily.  They 
preferred  to  answer  a  question  asking  fof  explanation  of  "  the 
critical  period  of  American  history,"  rather  than  to  outline  a 
colonial  war  or  to  say  with  definiteness  what  Genet's  mission 
was,  or  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Their  knowledge 
of  details,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  sure :  dates,  proper  names 
of  places  and  men  were  seldom  accurately  given.  And  this 
accuracy  of  detail  is,  all  things  considered,  quite  the  most  im- 
portant work  for  the  young  student  of  history.  A  very  serious 
charge  against  the  work  is  on  the  score  of  English — ^bad  spell- 
ing, careless  grammar,  and  loose  style,  or  no  style  at  all,  were 
altogether  too  common.  This  charge  does  not  rest  solely  on 
the  teacher  of  history.  But  on  the  whole  I  am  ready  to  believe 
that  the  secondary  schools  do  not  take  sufficient  pains,  not  only 
to  have  boys  keep  notebooks,  but  to  have  teachers  examine 
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these  books  carefully.  There  is  no  good  teaching  of  history 
in  the  colleges,  or  in  the  lower  schools,  without  much  writing. 
And  it  is  essential  among  young  students  that  they  know  that 
their  work  is  to  be  read  by  the  instructor. 

Henry  Barrett  Learned 
Sheffield  Scientific  School, 

Yale  University 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE    RELATIONS   BETWEEN   HIGH    SCHOOLS   AND  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 

I  have  visited  high  and  elementary  schools  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  making  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed;  have  been  examining  high-school  courses 
of  study,  especially  in  those  places  having  the  best  courses 
— such  as  Maiden,  Newton,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Medford, 
Chelsea,  Quincy,  Worcester,  and  Springfield  in  Massa- 
chusetts; Hartford  and  New  Haven;  some  towns  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey;  and  I  have  also  sent  to 
Indiana,  Colorado,  and  Wisconsin.  I  have  corresponded  with 
high-school  principals  and  have  found  them,  generally,  as 
liberal  as  the  superintendents.  I  say  these  things  by  way  of 
preface,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  feeling  that  there  is  any  an- 
tagonism. Sometimes  superintendents  and  elementary-school 
principals  fail  to  see  the  high-school  principals'  position.  I 
have  attended  some  high-school  teachers'  associations,  and  this 
was  made  very  plain  to  me — that  while  we  have  been  broaden- 
ing the  elementary-school  course  and  sending  the  pupils  to  the 
high  school  better  equipped  by  at  least  one  year,  the  colleges. 
Harvard  leading,  have  been  continually  adding  requirements 
in  history  and  English  without  lowering  anything  else,  so  that 
President  Eliot  admits  that  a  young  man,  as  fitted  now,  can 
■obtain  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  three  years.  This  is  doing  as  he 
declared  ought  to  be  done  some  years  ago,  to  which  we  all  agree 
— lowering  the  age  of  the  college  senior;  but  it  has  all  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  high  and  elementary  schools. 

Thus  the  high-school  principal  is  between  two  fires,  as  be- 
fore. He  must  fit  the  pupils  for  college  in  four  years,  or  he  is 
likely  to  lose  his  position ;  and  he  must  broaden  his  course  so 
as  to  provide  for  those  not  going  to  college;  he  must  have  both 
a  fitting  and  a  finishing  school. 
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Then  this  whole  discussion  comes  to  this :  How  shall  we  fit 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  school  so  that  some  can 
carry  college-requirement  courses  and  others,  the  large  ma- 
jority, receive  instruction  fitted  for  them?  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  say  that  a  course  should  be  so  planned  that  a  pupil 
leaving  school  at  any  period  shall  have  studied  what  is  best  for 
him  at  that  period.  I  believe  we  may  have  to  change  this  and 
say,  a  pupil  intending  to  go  beyond  the  high  school  should  take 
the  strait  and  narrow  road  leading  thereto  and  not  go  into  any 
of  the  byways  and  hedges,  but  those  not  intending  so  to  do 
should  receive  different  instruction,  in  an  enriched  and  broad- 
ened course,  and  the  division  should  be  made  where  necessary.. 
If  pupils  need  five  years  in  Latin,  let  the  division  come  in  the 
last  year  of  grammar  school;  or  have  a  five-year  college- 
requirement  course,  and  let  the  oldest  pupils  do  the  work  in 
four  years. 

As  whatever  affects  the  high  school  affects  the  elementary- 
school  as  well,  and  since  the  college  sets  the  pace, — saying  how 
much  those  entering  must  know  and  continually  raising  the 
standard, — it  may  be  well  to  have  a  few  statistics  before  draw- 
ing conclusions.  Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education  states  that  of  the  40,000  pupils  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts  in  1898  only  5000  were  preparing 
for  college;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  courses  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  are  now,  arranged  in  many  schools  for  the  one- 
eighth,  and  the  seven-eighths  must  take  the  consequences.  In 
Connecticut,  of  772  in  senior  classes  in  high  schools  in  1897, 
164.  were  in  the  college  department.  There  are  other  courses, 
and  yet,  as  there  is  not  much  separation  the  first  year  and  the 
work  must  be  hard  in  order  to  fit  in  four  years,  the  weaker  go 
to  the  wall  during  the  first  year  and  only  the  ablest,  mentally 
and  physically,  remain.  There  are  exceptions,  and  I  shall 
speak  of  these  hereafter. 

I  wrote  to  high-school  principals,  asking  for  the  number 
in  high  schools  in  September.  1899;  the  number  in  May, 
1900;  the  number  in  entering  class  in  September;  the  number 
left  in  entering  class  in  May;  and  also  for  the  reasons  for  the 
decrease.  I  give  some  figures  here,  without  naming  the 
schools. 
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Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  falling  off  were:  indiffer- 
ence of  parents;  illness;  poor  preparation;  business;  failure  of 
high  school  to  give  students  what  they  want;  limit  of  mental 
capacity  reached. 

If  we  should  add  to  these  columns  the  number  who  do  not 
return  in  the  following  September,  we  should  have  much  food 
for  thought.  If  it  be  said  that  the  loss  in  the  last  years  of  ele- 
mentary school  is  large,  the  reply  is  that  many  leave  at  the 
age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  and  family  needs  demand  it.  The 
figures  will  show  that,  in  many  high  schools,  from  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  drop  out  during  the  first  year. 

I  have  taken  from  the  report  of  Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education  some  statistics.  I  have  made  a  list 
of  the  population  and  the  high-school  enrollment  of  23  towns 
and  cities,  all  above  16,000  in  population,  and  find  that  gen- 
erally the  high-school  attendance  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
liberality  of  the  instruction.  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Newton, 
Brookline,  Somerville  lead.  These  cities  are  democratic  in 
education;  their  courses  are  liberal;  English  being  required, 
and  in  many  cases  mathematics.  Yet  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  course  in  many  places  is  practically  all  elective. 

These  cities  are  on  the  right  track  and  are  being  largely  fol- 
lowed. As  I  have  said,  the  high-school  principals  generally  are 
liberal-minded,  but  are  held  fast  by  the  college  requirements. 
I  find  that  in  Massachusetts  high-school  enrollment  has  prac- 
tically doubled  in  fifteen  years;  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
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are  twice  as  many  pupils  carrying  the  former  curriculum.  The 
old  curriculum  provided  for  a  limited  class.  If  God  had  in- 
tended all  to  become  the  same,  we  should  have  been  equally 
endowed.  We  have  learned  a  better  interpretation  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.  We  do  believe  that  all  have  an 
equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  are 
fast  changing  our  courses,  so  as  to  give  the  opportunity  for  all 
to  have  the  happiness  acquired  in  studying  branches  adapted  to 
their  capacity  and  their  individual  needs. 

So  far  I  have  been  stating  facts  relative  to  school  work  in 
order  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

The  physiological  change  in  the  adolescent  period  need  not 
be  discussed.  We  know  that  at  the  age  of  pupils  in  upper  ele- 
mentary grades,  and  in  the  first  year  or  two  in  the  high  school, 
there  ought  not  to  be  home  study  when  we  have  two  sessions. 
Yet  we  find  by  actual  experience  that  in  most  elementary 
schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  do  home  work  in  order 
to  enter  the  high  school,  and  then  still  more  do  it  during  the 
first  year  in  order  to  remain  there.  Yet,  even  with  this,  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  leave  during  the  first  year,  or  fail  of 
promotion  and  do  not  return  the  second  year. 

We  know  that  many  enter  a  high  school  without  a  definite 
purpose,  and  I  presume  many  of  those  who  drop  out  no  teacher 
could  hold;  still  we  can  but  feel  that  the  change  to  the  high 
school  is  largely  responsible.  Possibly  the  blame  lies  in  both 
places.  The  elementary-school  teachers  help  the  pupils  too 
much,  have  too  many  incentives  that  are  not  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  pupil,  while  the  high-school  teacher  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and  says  that  pupils  should  be  left  wholly  on 
their  own  responsibility,  believing  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  departmental  plan  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
gives  opportunity  to  develop  independence  and  also  permits 
pupils  to  study  some  of  the  branches  pursued  in  high  school. 
This  should  not  supersede  the  work  in  the  high  school,  but 
rather  prepare  for  it.  High-school  teachers  generally  like  the 
introduction  to  algebra  and  the  elements  of  geometry  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  some  wish  pupils  to  have  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  French  on  entering  the  high  school. 

Shall  we  have  high-school  courses  of  four  years,  adjusted  to 
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the  large  majority  of  pupils;  giving  to  the  minority  fitting  for 
college  the  same  opportunities  as  at  present,  but  not  permitting 
the  minority  to  set  the  pace  for  the  majority?  Shall  we  have 
a  five-year  course  for  all?  Shall  we  divide  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary school;  sending  some  into  the  high  school  with  one 
year  or  two  years  of  Latin  or  French,  in  addition  to  some 
algebra  and  geometry,  or  shall  we  approach  the  old  New  Eng- 
land academy  plan;  permitting  each  pupil  to  take  what  he  and 
his  parents  wish,  each  according  to  his  own  ability,  and  gradu- 
ating on  so  many  credits  ? 

Judging  from  all  I  can  gather  I  believe  the  last  is  to  be  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  at  work.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
"  There  are  such  natural  limitations  to  the  elective  plan 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  elective  chaos  or  philosophical 
anarchism." 

While  there  are  many  very  liberal  courses,  I  know  of  only 
one  that  is  absolutely  open.  This  is  a  proposed  course  for  high 
schools  which  embodies  the  principle  set  forth  by  Superin- 
tendent Seaver  in  an  article  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
February,  1900;  an  article  which  will  well  repay  a  careful 
perusal. 

G.    A.    Stuart 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Principles  of  religious  education:  A  course  of  lectures  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sunday-school  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York — With  an 
introduction  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of 
New  York.     New'York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900.     xx  +  292  p.     $1.00. 

This  volume  contains  ten  lectures  delivered  by  clergymen 
and  educators,  dealing  rather  more  with  methods  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  and  organization  than  with  the  subject  form- 
ing the  title  of  the  book. 

The  author  of  one  of  these  lectures,  himself  a  clergyman, 
characterizes  the  Sunday  school  as  "  a  haphazard  gathering," 
and  says  with  refreshing  candor,  "  we  are  really  guilty  of  a 
misnomer  when  we  call  such  a  gathering  a  school."  And,  in 
thus  speaking,  he  is  not  only  in  essential  harmony  with  his  col- 
laborators, but  with  serious  observers  of  Sunday-school  work. 
To  bring  a  degree  of  order  out  of  what  largely  partakes  of  dis- 
order, and  to  organize  the  "  haphazard  gathering "  into  an 
effective  school,  is  the  evident  purpose  of  these  lectures. 

Mindful  of  this  purpose  the  reader  will  find  a  starting  point 
in  "  The  religious  content  of  the  child's  mind,"  the  seventh 
lecture  in  the  book.  The  merit  in  this  article  lies,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  the  parable  of  the  tadpole's  tail,  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  especially  in  the  rather  fine 
setting  forth  of  the  power  of  a  master  in  any  subject  to  fasci- 
nate a  child.  This  is  as  true  in  religion  as  in  science  or 
literature.  The  most  prominent  idea  in  the  article,  however, 
>  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong.  When  we  are  assured  that  "  Child- 
hood is  the  very  best  period  of  human  life,"  and  when  we  are 
told  that  '^  it  [childhood]  is  the  paradise  from  which  growth  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  fall,"  a  greater  tribute  is  paid  to  that 
half-savage,  semi-conscious,  but  delightfully  interesting  state 
called  childhood  than  I  am  ready  to  grant.  I  do  not  believe 
the  tadpole  falls  when  his  tail  is  absorbed,  and  I  think  it  is  true 
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that  adult  life  is  richer  in  every  way  than  child  life.  Does  not 
the  adult  project  upon  his  own  childhood  emotions  which  the 
■child  himself  never  experienced? 

"  The  content  of  religious  instruction,"  the  fourth  address  in 
the  volume,  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  it  unless  by  adding  what  is  called  natural  religion,  the 
religious  uplift  that  comes  from  rare  sorrows  and  joys. 

"  The  Preparation  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher "  is  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  lecture.  The  writer  goes  into  the  very  life 
of  teaching.  There  is  no  dogmatic  expression  in  the  lecture, 
every  point  of  which  heartily  commends  itself  to  the  teacher. 
His  illustrations  are  peculiarly  apt  and  forceful,  appealing  not 
to  the  faith,  but  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  The  article 
is  conceived  and  written  upon  an  unusually  high  plane.  A 
poor  teacher  will  find  in  it  additional  reason  for  despising  him- 
self, and  a  good  teacher  renewed  inspiration. 

The  ''  Course  of  study  "  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  paper, 
and  the  treatment  is  most  excellent.  The  following  paragraph 
gives  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  value  of  the  article : 

It  is  beyond  question  important  to  interpret  present-day  life  in  the  terms 
of  Christian  truth.  The  ancient  Jewish  Church  was  contemporary  with  the 
life  of  the  race  at  every  point.  The  singular  charm  and  power  of  the  Bible 
is  that  it  is  vital  at  every  point  with  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  its 
saints  and  sinners  lived.  The  secret  of  power  in  Christianity  must  be  the 
same.  Christ  must  be  contemporary  with  the  twentieth  century,  or  He  will 
become  an  obsolete  factor  in  the  growing  life  of  humanity.  God  reveals 
Himself  to-day — whether  the  day  be  that  of  Moses  or  Isaiah,  of  St.  Paul  or 
Luther,  of  Lincoln  or  Gladstone,  of  Maurice  and  Beecher  and  Newman. 
God  is  the  God  of  those  now  living,  even  as  He  was  in  their  own  day  the 
God  of  the  dead.  Therefore  the  instruction  of  our  youth  must  be  abreast 
of  the  present  problems  which  they  are  to  face. 

The  third  lecture  is  a  clear  and  helpful  presentation  of  "  re- 
ligious instruction  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America,"  with  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
American  schools.  The  articles  on  the  use  of  biography  and 
geography  are  good  and  liberalizing. 

The  "  Literary  study  of  the  Bible,"  the  last  lecture  in  the 
book,  gives  fresh  impetus  to  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  literary 
riather  than  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  book.     The  reader 
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who  expects  much  from  Professor  Moulton  on  this  subject  is 
not  disappointed. 

While  the  article  ''  Religious  instruction  and  its  relation  to 
education  "is  properly  enough  the  first  one  in  the  volume,  it 
may  be  rriore  profitably  read  with  the  contents  of  the  succeeding 
lectures  in  mind.  The  subject  is  presented  with  great  clear- 
ness and  force,  indicating  both  historical  and  philosophical 
grasp;  and  the  highly  intellectual  view  has  not  excluded  a  warm 
sympathy.  The  soundness  of  the  psychology  in  the  statement 
that  the  heart  is  best  reached  thru  the  intellect  and  will  is,  I 
think,  unquestionable,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  this  truth  is 
vital  to  successful  religious  teaching. 

This  book  is  the  most  valuable  volume  on  the  subject  known 
to  me,  and  while  it  will  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  school,  I  predict  that  its  influence  will  be  still 
greater  in  the  field  of  public-school  education. 

Livingston  C.  Lord 
State  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  III. 


School  hygiene — By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Peda- 
gogy in  New  York  University.  (Teachers'  Professional  Library.)  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1901.     xi-l-26op.     $1.00. 

The  importance  of  school  hygiene  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
more  and  more,  but  it  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  from  either  parents  or  teachers.  The  bright, 
ambitious  pupil  works  assiduously  to  occupy  the  first  place;  he 
is  a  credit  to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher;  his  parents  are 
proud  of  his  attainments;  and  all  urge  him  on  to  greater  effort. 
In  this  process,  if  his  health  is  undermined,  the  deterioration 
frequently  goes  on  unobserved.  It  is  obscured  from  parents, 
friends,  and  teachers  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements. 
Another  pupil  of  equal  ability  not  unfrequently  falls  behind  in 
the  race,  because  of  some  physical  defect  in  sight  or  hearing,  or 
from  inability  to  withstand  the  depressing  influences  which 
surround  him  in  the  schoolroom.  While  the  one  is  unduly 
elated  by  a  fictitious  success,  the  other  is  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged by  apparent  failure.  The  artificial  emulation  is  in- 
jurious to  both.     If  all  unhealthy  conditions  in  schoolrooms 
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could  be  removed,  and  if  all  disabilities  in  individual  pupils 
could  be  provided  for;  and  further,  if  all  rivalry  among  pupils 
could  be  done  away  with — then  the  process  of  education,  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  individual,  would  proceed  far 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  now,  and  with  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  state. 

There  are  two  prime  courses  that  hinder  the  best  training  in 
the  public  schools,  both  being  the  result  of  ignorance.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  quite  general,  not  to  say  almost  universal, 
habit  of  comparing  one  pupil  with  another — of  measuring  the 
attainments  of  a  pupil  by  what  his  classmate  has  done.  It  is 
no  concern  of  a  pupil  to  know  or  to  care  what  his  neighbor  has 
done.  The  only  just  comparison  is  between  one's  former  self 
and  his  present  self.  The  only  criterion  of  excellence  is 
honesty  and  faithfulness  in  daily  work,  and  doing  one's  best. 
And  yet  many  a  frail  girl  has  been  pushed  into  her  grave  at  the 
point  of  a  pencil  for  recording  "marks";  and  many  a  pupil 
has  left  school  in  feeble  health  in  consequence  of  the  struggle 
to  win  prizes  awarded  upon  some  false  basis.  In  considering 
school  hygiene,  the  evil  of  all  the  false  stimuluses  that  have 
been  invented  from  time  immemorial  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Every  child  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  way  Nature  in- 
tended, and  not  be  stretched  upon  any  kind  of  a  rack  because 
his  neighbor  happens  to  grow  taller  than  he  does.  It  is  pure 
ignorance  of  the  harm  resulting  from  artificial  incentives  to 
emulation  among  pupils  that  permits  the  injury  to  go  on. 

The  second  of  these  causes  that  hinder  the  best  training  in 
our  schools  is  ignorance  among  teachers,  and  in  the  community 
no  less,  regarding  the  sanitary  conditions  of  schoolhouses. 
Confined  air,  drafts,  improper  seating  and  lighting — these  be- 
come factors  of  evil  where  many  pupils  are  kept  in  a  room  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time;  and  the  resultant  injury  to  the  chil- 
dren is  not  observed,  because  the  full  effect  of  their  injury  is 
felt  at  a  later  age. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  schoolhouses  in  the  country  in  which 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  perfect;  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  ideal  schoolhouse  becomes  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. Even  when  that  millennium  arrives  the  children  will 
not  be  protected  from  unhealthy  influences,  unless  at  the  same 
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time  all  teachers  are  qualified  to  make  use  of  the  means  pro- 
vided to  secure  the  healthy  conditions.  As  it  now  is,  there  are 
in  almost  all  schoolhouses  provisions  for  heating,  ventilating, 
and  lighting  properly,  that  are  useless  because  they  are  not 
understood  and  applied  by  the  teacher  in  charge;  and  often 
these  appliances  are  not  understood  by  the  principal.  A 
teacher  was  asked  the  use  of  certain  openings  into  the  school- 
room for  heat  or  ventilation.  She  replied  that  this  or  that 
aperture  was  designed  for  either  the  admission  or  the  exit  of 
either  fresh  air  or  foul,  she  didn't  know  which.  And  this 
teacher  is  representative  of  the  class.  They  do  not  know. 
And  they  are  not  so  much  to  blame.  The  subject  of  the 
proper  sanitation  of  schoolrooms  has  not  been  taught  in  the 
normal  schools;  it  is  not  generally  a  part  of  the  teachers'  train- 
ing; there  are  very  few  books  on  the  subject  that  bring  it  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  young  teacher;  and  its  importance  is 
not  generally  apprehended  by  the  experienced  teacher. 

In  School  hygiene  Dr.  Shaw  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  his  subject.  In  the  chapters  on  school 
architecture  and  sites  he  has  laid  down,  concisely  and  con- 
prehensively,  the  principle  that  should  govern  the  construction 
of  the  schoolroom  and  the  schoolhouse.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  teacher  is  not  consulted  about  the  building;  he  makes  use  of 
the  room  as  he  finds  it.  Yet,  if  he  is  well-informed  as  to  the 
proper  requirements,  he  may  do  very  much  toward  improving 
the  conditions.  He  cannot  reconstruct  the  schoolroom,  but  he 
can  make  the  best  of  what  is  provided.  For  example:  If  no 
ventilation  is  provided  except  thru  the  windows,  he  can  open 
each  window  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three  small  cracks  or  open- 
ings, and  these  on  the  right  side,  considering  the  direction  of 
the  wind — instead  of  opening  one  or  two  windows  to  the  fullest 
extent.  With  a  little  study  and  thought  he  may  find  in  this 
little  volume  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  room  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  and  if  every  teacher  were  fully  informed  of  the 
needs,  the  proper  modification  and  construction  of  school- 
houses  would  soon  follow. 

The  chapters  on  lighting  (p.  14-18  of  this  book)  and  on  the 
criticism  of  plans  (p.  50-58)  are  specially  helpful.  The  chap- 
ter on   seats  and   desks    (p.    142-152)    is  valuable.      Many 
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schoolrooms  are  provided  with  adjustable  desks,  but  nobody 
ever  heard  of  their  being  adjusted;  and  no  directions  for  adjust- 
ing them  have  been  printed,  except  in  this  little  volume.  The 
humidity  of  the  air  is  as  important  a  factor  as  the  heating. 
Humidity  in  the  air  affects  one's  comfort  as  much  as  tempera- 
ture,— the  degree  of  heat, — as  we  became  painfully  aware 
in  the  month  of  July,  1901.  Dr.  Shaw  has  admirably  treated 
this  subject,  and  that  of  proper  cleaning  of  the  desks  and  walls 
of  a  schoolroom. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  "  relief  i>eriods  "  in 
school  work;  to  the  excessive  "written  work";  to  the  small 
muscular  movements  required  of  children  at  too  early  an  age; 
and  to  the  periods  of  continuous  work  that  are  proper  at  vari- 
ous school  ages :  for  the  youngest  children  only  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  for  the  older  pupils  a  longer  time.  The  chapter 
on  penmanship  is  very  valuable,  tho  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  some  of  the  conclusions — for  example,  whether 
it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  require  pupils,  at  first,  to  write 
with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  with  the  right. 

School  hygiene  treats  of  the  physical  conditions  of  schools, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  of  the  proper  management  of 
children  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  outcome  of  intelligent  study 
and  large  experience.  No  one  book  from  the  Teachers'  Pro- 
fessional Library  is  likely  to  have  more  far-reaching  results  in 
improving  our  educational  system  than  this  little  book  will 
bave,  if  it  can  be  carefully  read  and  digested  by  every  teacher. 
Dr.  Shaw  writes  in  a  clear,  direct,  simple,  and  straightforward 
style;  he  writes  to  communicate  his  ideas  most  effectively,  and 
not  to  make  a  display  of  rhetoric.  I  wish,  however,  that  he 
and  many  other  good  critics  would  say  "  I  "  and  not  "  the 
writer." 

I  once  knew  the  clerk  of  a  corporation  who  was  its  executive 
officer;  and  in  his  reports  he  used  to  say  "  the  clerk  "  did  this; 
■'the  clerk"  thought  that;  and  "the  clerk"  said  so  and  so. 
He  meant  to  avoid  the  "  I  ";  but  he  only  made  the  "  I  "  more 
prominent. 

A.   P.   Marble 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
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Les  Etudes  dans  la  democratic — By  Alexis  Bertrand.     Paris  :  Alcan  et 
Cie.,  1900.     288  p.     5  fr. 

French  education  is  not  American,  and  France  is  not 
America.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  happily  American  educa- 
tion is  not  French,  and  that  we  are  duly  thankful  that  we  are 
not  like  the  great  European  democracy — a  feeling  which  our 
good  sister  republic  would  doubtless  reciprocate  if  she  gave  it 
any  thought.  So  a  book  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to 
French  education  is  usually  not  one  that  has  much  of  interest 
or  of  value  for  the  American  educator,  and  vice  versa.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  some  work  appears  which,  from  its  style  or 
from  the  generality  of  the  problems  considered,  demands  some 
attention.  M.  Bertrand's  latest  work  is  one  of  these,  coming  in 
the  former  class — those  possessed  of  a  style  that  is  interesting^ 
if  not  commendable. 

There  is  a  never-ending  pleasure  in  a  book  like  Lewis  Car- 
roll's Through  the  looking-glass,  where  everything  is  wrong 
side  to.  The  same  interest  attaches  to  the  humorous  sketches 
now  and  then  seen  over  the  designation,  "  In  topsy-turvydom." 
And  it  is  much  the  same  pleasure  that  comes  to  one  who  sees 
M.  Bertrand  plunge  into  French  education  with  the  traditional 
taurine  appreciation  for  ceramics.  Everything  is  wrong;  the 
world  is  at  sixes  and  sevens.     The  reformer  ?     C'est  vioi! 

The  question  of  classical  or  modern  education  is,  to  him, 
that  of  a  chef  who  inquires  with  what  sauce  you  prefer  to  be 
eaten !  For  eaten  you  must  be.  It  is  like  the  old  Port  Royal 
dilemma:  If  you  marry,  your  wife  will  be  beautiful  or  she  will 
be  plain;  if  the  latter,  you  will  not  love  her;  if  the  former, 
others  will.  "  No,"  he  concludes,  "  there  is  yet  a  secondary 
education  which  is  strictly  neither  classical  nor  modern — 
teaching  thru  the  sciences  and  not  thru  the  languages.  Place 
the  sciences  at  the  center  of  the  system,  and  allow  letters  to 
course  about  them — this  is  a  plan  worth  the  effort  it  costs." 

His -scheme  for  the  lycee  is  quite  aptly  and  frankly  introduced 
by  an  anecdote  told  him  by  the  artist  Chenavard.  It  seems  that 
Chenavard  was  a  friend  of  Rossini's,  and,  seeing  one  day  the 
score  of  a  confrere  placed  on  the  piano  upside  down,  he  started 
to  change  it.     "  Let  it  alone,"  said  Rossini  with  great  serious- 
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ness;  "  I  have  tried  it  right  side  up,  and  it  won't  work,  so  I'll 
try  it  this  way !  " 

M.  Bertrand,  however,  meets  the  same  obstacles  which  have 
confronted  every  reformer  since  time  began.  The  conserva- 
tive opposes  the  radical,  healthy  contentment  sits  in  the  path  of 
healthy  discontent.  "  Bureaucracy  and  centralization  devour 
us,"  he  mourns;  "  we  certainly  shall  never  reach  the  promised 
land  by  an  express  train !  "  We  who  writhe  under  what  we 
call  the  stupidity  of  regents'  examinations,  department  syllabi, 
city  school  board  regulations,  and  other  beings  not  ourselves, 
which  make  for  unrighteousness,  how  good  it  seems  to  us  to  see 
that  there  are  other  toads  beneath  other  harrows — and  to  see 
that  they  are  toads ! 

The  attack  is  especially  made  on  the  lycees  and  colleges,  and 
here  M.  Bertrand  brings  to  his  aid  others,  like  M.  Gebhart,  who 
believe  in  the  decadence  of  secondary  education,  and  urges 
France  "  to  remodel  from  cellar  to  garret."  As  Copernicus 
worked  a  revolution  in  astronomy,  and  as  Kant  conceived  one 
in  philosophy  ''  a  la  Copernic,"  so  M.  Bertrand  feels  himself  the 
leader  of  a  new  revolution,  which  he  designates,  "  par  une  ex- 
pression fort  ambitieuse  (decidedly!)  un  copernicisme  peda- 
gogique." 

And  the  plan?  As  already  stated,  it  is  simply  to  make  the 
natural  sciences  the  core  of  all  instruction.  We  need  to 
organize  the  scientific  humanities,  the  vivifying  element  of 
modern  life.  The  Middle  Ages  still  dominate  our  belated 
people.  They  bring  their  somme  theologique,  and  education 
pays  the  penalty;  we  have  our  somme  scientifique,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it  in  our  schools.  We  see,  he 
says,  our  military  peril,  as  also  our  industrial  and  commercial 
peril,  but  we  close  our  eyes  to  a  peril  none  the  less  real — the 
educational.  He  then  pays  Anglo-Saxon  education  the  com- 
pliment of  seeing,  as  M.  Paradol  had  done  before  him,  a  dan- 
ger more  serious  than  the  "  peril  germanique,"  namely,  the 
alliance  against  Europe  in  general,  and  France  in  particular, 
of  the  United  States  and  England.  One  might  assume  from 
this  that  he  was  conversant  with  our  system  of  education,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  his  treatise.  The  fact  that  he  is 
threshing  straw  long  since  under  the  flail  of  Herbert  Spencer 
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is  unknown  to  him,  and  his  conclusions  are  as  vahiable  as  this 
would  indicate.  The  fact  is,  the  French  educator  of  the  gen- 
eration now  passing  was  usually  about  as  ignorant  of  outside 
systems  as  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  therefore  France  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  much  educational  literature  of  value 
to  the  world.  Such  has  been  the  case.  But  just  as  there  is 
"now  an  awakening  in  matters  educational  in  England  and 
America,  so  there  is  sure  to  be  one  in  France.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  M.  Bertrand's  book  has  the  breadth,  the  scholarship, 
or  the  judicial  style  greatly  to  influence  it. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


A  History  of  Greece— By  Grorge  Willis  Botsford,   Ph.  D.      New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.     381  p.     $1.00. 

In  these  days  a  man  should  have  a  very  good  excuse  for  writ- 
ing a  new  text-book  for  use  in  schools,  for  there  are  very  few 
"  long-felt  wants  "  that  are  not  considerably  overfilled.  Dr. 
Botsford  makes  his  excuse  as  follows :  "  Tho  the  Greeks  were 
constantly  at  war,  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
details  of  their  campaigns  and  battles.  It  is  far  more  profitable 
to  learn  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  great  men,  what- 
ever their  field  of  activity,  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
social  and  political  life,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  civili- 
zation." And  this  object  he  has  so  well  carried  out  that  the 
details  of  campaigns  and  battles,  even  of  the  most  important, 
have  been  almost  entirely  omitted.  In  spite  of  this  apparent 
defect,  the  book  is  an  excellent  one  in  many  ways.  It  is  well 
made,  with  good  print,  wide  margins,  heavy  paper,  attractive 
binding,  and  excellent  illustrations. 

Thruout,  the  writer  has  been  most  successful  in  his  efifort  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  civilization,  and  the  general  reader 
can  get  from  the  book  a  very  complete  impression  of  Greek  life. 
Everything  relating  to  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Greeks — their 
art,  religion,  literature,  and  philosophy — is  put  in  an  extremely 
interesting  way.  The  characters  of  great  men  are  well  drawn, 
and  the  character  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  as  being 
the  natural  result  of  the  characters  of  the  different  peoples,  is 
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admirably  shown.  The  term  Hellas  to  a  Greek  mind  meant 
the  whole  world  where  there  were  Greeks,  and  this  view  the 
author  shows  clearly  that  he  accepts  by  the  attention  he  gives 
to  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  he  calls  Western 
Greece.  In  this  he  differs  from  the  authors  of  most  other 
school  histories. 

The  maps  are  carefully  drawn  to  illustrate  the  text,  the  only 
fault  in  this  respect  being  that  there  is  no  complete  map  of 
Greece  for  general  reference.  The  references  in  the  margin 
and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  the  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  to  the  larger  histories  will  prove  convenient  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  the  books  a  starting-point  for  a  thoro 
study  of  Greek  history. 

While  the  book  could  hardly  be  improved  upon  as  a  story  of 
Greece,  for  the  general  public,  it  has  one  great  defect  as  a  text- 
book for  schools — that  is,  a  lack  of  clearness  in  definition  and 
in  the  statement  of  facts.  Dr.  Botsford  is  an  instructor  at 
Harvard  and  presumably  knows  what  he  wishes  students  to 
learn  before  they  enter  college,  but  the  ordinary  boy  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  could  hardly  get  from  this  book  definitions  which 
would  pass  on  his  entrance  examinations.  The  Council  of  the 
Areopagus,  for  instance,  is  mentioned  many  times  thru  the 
book,  and  intelligent  readers,  before  they  reached  the  end, 
would  no  doubt  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  what  the  council 
was.  But  most  boys  are  not  intelligent  readers;  things  have 
to  be  put  very  clearly  before  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand them;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  book  where  one  can 
put  his  finger  on  a  clear  statement  of  what  the  purpose  of 
the  council  really  was  at  any  period  of  history.  The  causes 
and  results  of  the  various  wars  are  well  given,  but  the 
actual  course  of  events  is  not  shown  clearly  enough  for  a 
boy  to  follow  who  is  reading  Greek  history  for  the  first  time. 
All  battles  are  most  superficially  treated.  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylae, for  instance,  each  have  barely  a  page  given  to  them, 
altho  their  details  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  every  boy, 
while  the  battle  of  Artemisium  is  barely  mentioned.  The 
natural  effect  of  such  meager  treatment  on  the  minds  of  nine 
boys  out  of  ten  is  that  the  battles  seem  to  be  of  very  slight 
importance. 
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Most  teachers  have  discovered  that  the  majority  of  boys 
under  eighteen  take  in  very  Httle  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  it  is  to  the  unthinking  majority,  and  not  to  the  intelh- 
gent  minority,  that  school  text-books  have  to  be  adapted.  A 
book  in  which  the  facts  are  in  any  way  obscured,  no  matter  how 
admirable  the  book  may  be  in  other  ways,  cannot  prove  a  useful 
text-book.  In  those  schools,  however,  in  which  there  are 
reference  libraries,  and  in  which  the  text-book  is  supplemented 
by  outside  reading,  a  good  teacher  could  easily  remedy  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Dr.  Botsford's  book,  and  would  find  it  perhaps  the 
best  Greek  history  published.  But  where  pupils  are  obliged  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  text-book  for  their  information,  or  where 
the  teacher  is  careless  or  ill-informed  himself,  it  can  hardly  be 
recommended  in  place  of  the  text-books  now  in  use. 

William  Jones 

The  Cutler  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  review  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to 
students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  the  list  vi^ill  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

.£neid  of  Vergil,  The.     Books  I-VI  ;  marty    illustrations    and    maps.     New 
Selections  VII-XII.     With  an    intro-  York:    Charles    Scribner's  Sons,   1901. 
duction,     notes,    and    vocabulary — By  xv+329  p.     60  cents  net. 
Charles  Knapp,  Ph.   D.,  Barnard  Col- 
lege.     Chicago:    Scott,    Foresman    &  American  literature— By  Alphonso  G. 
Co.,  igoi.     630  p.  Newcomer,    Leland    Stanford    Junior 

University.     Chicago:     Scott,     Fores- 
American  history  told  by  contempo-  man  &  Co.,  1901.     364  p. 
raries.     Volume  IV,   Welding  of  the 

nation;  1 845-1900— Edited  by  Albert  Arnold's    expedition   to   Quebec— By 

Bushnell    Hart,    Harvard     University.  John    Codman,   2d.     New  York:    The 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     ix 4-340  p. 
xxi-|-732  p.     $2.00. 

Professor  Hart's  fourth  and  concluding  Brief  French  course,  A.  In  conform- 
volume  is  of  great  value.  It  includes  the  '^y  with  the  laws  of  syntax  promulgated 
supremely  important  periods  of  the  Civil  by  the  French  Government,  by  decree 
War,  reconstruction,  and  expansion.  of  March  11,  I90i--By  Antoine  Muz- 
Many  of  the  documents  printed  are  as  "''^^'^  ^^^  ^°^^'  ^^\  American 
interesting  on  their  own  account  as  they  ^oo\i  Co.,  1901.  394  p.  f  1.25. 
are  from  the  view-point  of  historical  .  ,  , ,,  .^  j  ~.  . 
sources.  Brief  topical  survey  of  United  States 

history,   A — By  Oliver   P.   Cornman, 

American  leaders  and  heroes:  a  pre-  Ph.   D.,    and  Oscar  Gerson,    Ph.  D. 

liminary    text-book   in   United  States  Boston:    D.    C.    Heath  &   Co.,   1901. 

history — By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.     With  viii-f-232  p.     Price  60  cents. 
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Civil  War  and  the  constitution,  The: 
1859-1865.     By   John    W.     Burgess, 
Ph.   D.,    Columbia    University.     New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901. 
Vol.   I,  x+320  p.;   Vol.  II,    vii+347 
p.     Price  $1.00  net,  each. 
These  important  volumes,  the  fruit  of 
an    immense  amount  of    research,  are  a 
scholarly  interpretation  of  the  events  of 
the  most  stirring  period  of  American  his- 
tory.    Their    significance    warrants    ex- 
tended notice  later. 

College  algebra— By  James  Harrington 
Boyd,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &Co.,  1901. 
xxi  +  787  p. 

Composition  and  rhetoric  for  higher 
schools— By  Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood 
and  Mary  Alice  Emerson.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.     ix+470  p. 

Contemporary  socialism— By  John 
Rae,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901.  xii+ 
555  P-     $2.50  net. 

New  chapters  bring  this  well-known 
book  quite  up  to  date.  It  remains  the 
best  general  book  on  the  subject. 

Deerslayer,  The — By  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  With  notes  and  introduction. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xvi-)-6o9  p.     Price  25  cents. 

Descriptive  speller,  The,  for  graded 
and  ungraded  schools— By  George 
B.  Alton.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901. 
V+218  p. 

Dictionary  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology: Including  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal conceptions  of  ethics,  logic, 
sesthetics,  philosophy  of  religion,  men- 
tal pathology,  anthropology,  biology, 
neurology,  physiology,  economics,  po- 
litical and  social  philosophy,  philology, 
physical  science,  and  education;  and 
giving  a  terminology  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian— Written 
by  many  hands  and  edited  by  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  with  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  an  international  board 
of  consulting  editors.  In  three  vol- 
ames.  With  illustrations  and  exten- 
sive bibliographies.  Vol.  I.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
xxiv-1-644.p.  $5.00. 
This  invaluable  book  of  reference  will 

be  noticed  at  length    in  a  later  issue  of 

the  Review. 

Education  of  the  American  citizen. 
The — By    Arthur    Twining     Hadley, 


Yale    University.     Charles   Scribner's 
Sons,  1901.     x-f23i  p.     $1.50  net. 

President  Hadley  brings  together  here 
a  group  of  suggestive  addresses  and 
magazine  articles  which  deal  with  sub- 
jects in  politics,  in  education,  and  on  the 
line  between  the  two.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  literary  skill  and  a  high 
intellectual  and  ethical  tone,  as  well  as 
by  sanity  of  judgment  and  opinion.  The 
essays  educational  are  hardly  equal  in 
value  and  importance  to  the  essays  po- 
litical and  politico-educational. 

Elementary  grammar.  Lessons  in — 
By  George  A.  Mirick,  A.  M.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
XV+155  p.     50  cents. 

Elements  of  plane  geometry — By  Alan 
Sanders,  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  New  York:  The 
American  Book  Co.,  1901.  247  p. 
75  cents. 

England's  story:  a  history  for  grammar 
and  high  schools — By  Eva  March 
Tappan,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  xx-f-370  p.  85 
cents  net. 

Fifty  letters  of  Cicero— By  J.  H.  Dil- 
lard,  professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. Edited  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901.  xi-|-ii8 
p.     45  cents. 

Government  of  the  American  people. 

The — By  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Joseph  Schaffer,  M.  L.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  igoi.  vi-H 
250  p.     65  cents. 

History  of  England,  A.  From  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria — By  Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1901.  xi-j- 
iioo  p. 

History  of  the  American  people,  A — 
By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1901.  xiii4- 
627  p. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  book  has  some  points  of 
novelty.  It  takes  much  more  account  of 
social  and  economic  facts  and  conditions 
than  do  most  histories  of  similar  type. 
It  is  agreeably  written. 

History  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico — 

By  William  H.  Prescott.  Edited  by 
John  Foster  Kirk.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,   1901.     Vol.  I.     xxxi- 
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+477  P-;  Vol.  II.     xix-l-463  p.;  Vol. 

III.     xviii+522  p. 

This  time-honored  authority  appears  in 
a  handsome  new  dress  in  Bohn's  Library, 
and  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

Homer's  Iliad,  The  first  six  books  of. 

With  introduction,  commentary,  and 
vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  schools — By 
Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University. 
Revised  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1901.     lxxxv+459  p.     $1.75- 

In  and  around  the  Grand  Canyon: 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  Arizona —  By  George  Whar- 
ton James.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions. Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1901.     xxiv  +  326  p.     Price  $3.00. 

Industrial  evolution— By  Carl  Bucher. 
Translated  from  the  third  German  edi- 
tion by  S.  Morley  Wickett,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901. 
xi+393  P-     $2-  50. 

Introduction  to  Caesar— By  M.  L. 
Brittain.  New  York:  The  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.  171  P-  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  commerce 

— By  Frederick  R.  Clow.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  F.  W.  Taussig.  New 
York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1901, 
xxvi-f-224  p.     $1.25. 

La  neuvaine  de  Colette — By  Jeanne 
Schultz.  Edited  by  Florence  I.  C. 
Lye,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 
New  York:  The  American  Book  Co., 
1901.     148  p.     45  cents. 

Latin  composition.  Based  upon  selec- 
tions from  Csesar — By  Benjamin  L. 
D'Ooge,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1901.     ix  +  86  p.     55  cents. 

L'Enfant  espion,  and  other  stories- 
Edited  by  Reginald  R.  Goodell,  M. 
A.,  instructor  in  Modern  Languages, 
University  of  Maine.  American  Book 
Co.,  1901.     142  p.     45  cents. 

Lolami,  The  little  cliff-dweller— By 
Clara  Kern  Bayliss.  Bloomington, 
111.;  The  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  1901.  188  p.  School  edition, 
50  cents;  Library  edition,  70  cents. 

Lyric  and  dramatic  poems  of  John 
Milton,  The — Edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Martin  W. 
Sampson,  Indiana  University.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  li+ 
346  P- 


Maryland  as  a  proprietary  province 

— By  Newton  D.  Mereness.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  xx-1-530 
p.     $3- 00. 

Original  investigation ;  or,  How  to 
attack  an  exercise  in  geometry. 
With  many  model  solutions  and  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  same — By  Elisha  S.  Loomis, 
Ph.  D.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901. 
vi4-62  p. 

Primer  of  political  economy.  A:  An 
explanation  of  familiar  economic  phe- 
nomena, leading  to  an  understanding 
of  their  laws  and  relationships — By 
S.  T.  Wood.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1901.  xiv-|-i49  p.  Price 
50  cents. 

Principles  of  physics— By  Frank  M. 
Gilley,  Chelsea  High  School.  Boston: 
AUyn  &  Bacon,  1901.  viii  +  552  p. 
$1.30. 

Rational  speller,  The.  Words  classi- 
fied upon  the  basis  of  similarity  of 
form  and  sound,  and  arranged  by 
grades — By  Frank  J  Diamond,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Tonawanda. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
236  p.     Price  25  cents. 

Readings  in  Welsh  history— By  Er- 
nest Rhys.  With  seventy-three  illus- 
trations, including  twenty  drawings, 
by  Lancelot  Speed.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1901.     viii-j-172  p. 

School  and   college  speaker— Edited 

by  Wilmot  Brookings  Mitchell.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  ci+ 
358  p.     $1.00  net. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  very  practi- 
cal and  useful  sort  of  book. 

School  architecture :  A  general  treatise 
for  the  use  of  architects  and  others — By 
Edmund    March   Wheelwright.     With 
descriptive  illustrations.     Boston:  Ro- 
gers  &    Manson,    1901.     350   p.     250 
illustrations.     Price  $5.00. 
Superintendents    of    schools    and    all 
school  architects   will  wish  to  have  this 
work  always  near  at  hand.     It  is  not  un- 
duly technical,  and  its  mass  of  informa- 
tion,   supplemented     by    numerous    and 
generally  well-chosen  illustrations,  makes 
it  an  almost  indispensable  guide  and  book 
of  reference. 

Science  of  penology.  The:  the  defense 
of  society  against  crime — Collated  and 
systematized  by  Henry  M.  Boies.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1901, 
xvii+459P- 
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Selections  from    Twice-told  tales — 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Charles 
Robert  Gaston.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  xxxiv+igg  p. 
25  cents. 

Supplementary  exercises  to  Thomas' 
Practical  German  grammar  (based 
in  part  on  the  reading  lessons  and 
colloquies) — By  William  Addison  Her- 
vey.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1901.     v+454  p. 

Tarr  and   McMurry's    Geographies. 

Supplementary  Volume:  "  New  York  " 
—By  R.  H.  Whitbeck.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  viii-}-ii5 
p.     Price  30  cents. 


Topical  studies  and  questions  in  his- 
tory of  education.  With  brief  out- 
lines of  general  history — By  Mary  M. 
Conway.  Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1901.     75  p.     50  cents. 

Winslow's  Natural  arithmetic — By 
Isaac  O.  Winslow,  principal  of  Thayer 
Street  Grammar  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Book  I,  256  p.  Price  30  cents. 
Book  II,  271  p.  Price  40  cents. 
Book  III,  303  p.  Price  50  cents. 
New  York:  The  American  Book  Co., 
1901. 

Words  and  their  ways  in  English 
speech— By  James  Bradstreet  Green- 
ough  and  George  Lyman  Kittredge, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
10+431  p.     Price  $1.10. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  expression  of  opinion,  quoted  below 
^of  EdufaUon  ^'^  ^^'o^i  tlie  New  York  Tribune  of  October  6, 
restates  succinctly  the  arguments  against 
creating  a  Secretary  of  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  that  have  often  been  presented  in  this  Review. 
We  wish  that  the  writer  had  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  need  for  somewhat  enlarged  powers  for  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  discussed  some- 
what fully  in  these  pages  in  June  last. 

The  Tribune's  editorial  reads : 

"  Somebody  is  always  wanting  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  office. 
Probably  it  is  one  phase  of  the  popular  passion  for  getting  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  The  government  cannot  atten.fit  any 
beneficent  activity  without  subjecting  itself  to  demands  from 
the  beneficiaries  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged  depart- 
ment to  give  the  subject  dignity.  From  time  to  time  appeals 
are  made  to  Congress  to  create  a  Department  of  Commerce,  a 
Department  of  Labor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many 
other  departments.  The  latest  proposal  is  for  a  Department 
of  Education,  with  a  Cabinet  minister  at  the  head  of  '  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country.' 

"  But  there  is  no  '  educational  system  of  the  country,'  and 
there  cannot  be  any  such  system.  That  is  the  fundamental 
objection  to  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education,  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  its  head,  and  it  would  call  for  the 
abandonment  of  any  such  scheme  quite  aside  from  the  objec- 
tion which  in  general  forbids  the  multiplication  of  government 
departments  to  flatter  particular  interests.  The  government 
departments  have  been  established  to  do  government  work  of 
universal  concern.  The  nation's  foreign  relations,  finances, 
army  and  navy,  and  legal  business  were  first  cared  for.     The 
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navy  was  then  separated  from  the  army  for  public  purposes. 
The  head  of  the  post  office,  a  national  concern,  next  went  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  then  the  Interior  Department  was  created  for 
the  care  of  the  vast  number  of  internal  concerns  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  obliged  to  take  interest.  Finally  the 
Agricultural  Dpartment  was  established,  and  that  was  the  first 
Cabinet  post  which  was  devoted  to  interests  not  strictly  and 
necessarily  of  government  concern.  The  activities  of  that  de- 
partment, however,  were  not  new,  were  necessary,  could  not 
be  performed  by  the  States,  and  were  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  Federal  officials. 

"  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  proposed  Department  of 
Education.  There  is  no  Federal  educational  system,  and  the 
person  who  tries  to  create  one  will  merely  be  interfering  in 
matters  which  the  Constitution  has  relegated  to  the  several 
States.  There  is  now  a  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
gathers  statistics  and  does  satisfactorily  all  that  the  general 
government  is  called  upon  to  do,  or  can  properly  do,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  supervision  of  education.  Otherwise  education  belongs 
to  the  States.  Each  has  its  own  system,  and  its  administration 
is  as  purely  a  domestic  concern  reserved  to  its  people  as  are  its 
police  and  its  criminal  law.  Where  the  United  States  has 
given  lands  to  promote  education,  either  for  common  schools 
or  for  higher  learning,  as  it  did  back  in  George  Washington's 
time,  when  it  made  provision  for  a  college  in  the  then  North- 
west Territory,  and  later,  when  it  made  the  gifts  one  of  which 
bore  fruit  in  Cornell  University,  the  whole  administration  and 
control  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  education  so  promoted 
have  been  left  to  the  States.  The  government  has  merely  re- 
served a  certain  part  of  the  lands  it  was  giving  away  to  indi- 
viduals and  devoted  it  to  educational  purposes. 

"  With  such  home  rule  in  education  and  such  utter  lack  of 
anything  approaching  a  national  system  even  of  an  advisory 
character,  a  Secretary  of  Education  would  be  merely  a  drum 
major  marching  down  a  blind  alley,  while  the  procession  moved 
in  another  direction  under  other  leaders.  He  might  be  a  spec- 
tacular figure.  He  might  put  his  finger  into  a  great  many 
educational  pies,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cooks  legitimately  em- 
ployed upon  them.     But  he  would  have  no  serious  function  as 
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an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  little  study  of 
the  Constitution  will  make  clear  this  point.  Even  the  '  general 
welfare '  clause  does  not  authorize  the  usurpation  by  any  offi- 
cial in  Washington  of  supervision  and  control  over  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  the  States  or  the  building  up  of  a  national 
system  of  education  to  interfere  in  one  of  those  domestic 
concerns." 


The  Glamour  of  ^^^^  glamour  of  our  older  universities   has 

the  Old,  iUniver-  survived  the  attacks  of  enemies  and  the  par- 
sitics 

tisanship  of  mjudicious  friends,  and  m  our 

busy  life  of  to-day  is  stronger  than  when  Berkeley 
looked  to  Oxford  as  the  ideal  city,  or  when  Chaucer's  clerk 
ilived  his  strenuous  life.  The  heathen  have  raged  and  the 
people  imagined  vain  things  against  those  abodes  of  privi- 
lege, where,  they  say,  young  manhood  is  sapped,  the  flaneur 
is  bred,  and  the  world  of  gardens  nourishes  a  hollow  and 
scenic  life.  The  self-taught  man  is  often  suspicious  of 
the  stamp  which  cannot  be  valued  by  net  attainments,  the 
newer  colleges  with  their  earnest  industry  are  chagrined  by 
the  status  of  their  grandmotherly  rivals,  and  the  arrogantly 
illiterate  dislike  them  as  they  dislike  all  slow  products  of  time 
land  patience.  The  utilitarian  considers  that  the  same  result 
could  be  attained  at  half  the  price  in  half  the  time.  The  en- 
thusiast for  commercial  education  points  to  the  absence  of  any 
serious  study  of  his  pet  subjects,  and  gleefully  foretells  a  speedy 
decline.  But  the  universities  have  endured,  replying  to  their 
critics,  in  Byron's  words,  that  "  they  may  preach  who  please, 
— the  more  because  they  preach  in  vain."  Even  the  follies  of 
their  friends  have  left  them  unharmed.  Countless  faddists 
have  found  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  sacred  places  of  their 
fads  in  religion  or  art  or  letters,  but  the  fads  have  passed;  leav- 
ing the  universities  catholic  and  dignified  as  ever.  We  were 
told  that  they  owed  their  power  to  their  monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive privileges;  tests  have  been  abolished,  barriers  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  power  remains.  The  practical  man  has 
cried  out  about  their  unpracticalness ;  they  reply  by  pointing  to 
the  majority  of  statesmen,  great  lawyers,  and  administrators 
who   are  their   sons.     The   anarchist   in   art   or   letters   has 
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sneered  at  their  culture,  but  the  most  enduring  impulses  in 
thought  and  art  have  arisen  in  their  bounds.  The  truth  is  that 
the  academic  tradition  remains  as  a  great  fact  which  cannot  l^e 
ignored,  and  its  opponents  only  prejudice  their  case  by  defining 
this  tradition  in  the  terms  of  some  exact  attainment.  It  is 
wider,  and  subtler,  and  more  potent  than  any  statistics  which 
can  be  embodied  in  an  educational  report,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  indisputable  fact  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

In  Mr.  Asquith's  admirable  speech  to  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  Oxford  extension  students  (a  gathering  which  is  itself 
a  witness  to  the  widely  diffused  attractiveness  of  this  old  ideal) 
there  was  a  skillful  exposition  of  that  teaching  which,  for  want 
of  a  happier  name,  we  may  call  academic.  Mr.  Asquith  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  authority,  for  he  himself,  as  the  President  of 
Magdalen  said,  is  a  typical  Oxford  man,  representing  Oxford 
in  the  world  at  large.  Academic  education  must  be  justified  in 
our  practical  times,  not  by  its  cloistered  exponents,  but  by  the 
men  it  has  created  and  sent  out  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 
He  defined  it  chiefly  by  negatives,  which  is  the  safest  way  of 
defining  a  tradition  which  all  are  conscious  of  and  few  under- 
stand. In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  technical  education;  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  not  specialization.  In  these  two  pregnant 
negatives  we  may  find  the  root  of  its  being.  It  is  no  real  busi- 
ness of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  make  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or 
schoolmasters;  still  less  is  it  their  business  to  dwell  exclusively 
on  one  or  two  departments  of  human  knowledge.  The  nar- 
row utilitarian  and  the  specialist  scholar  must  be  alike  pro- 
hibited from  ruling  their  destinies.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
men,  to  create  the  machinery  of  thought,  to  mold  the  lines  of 
character,  and  to  provide  an  inspiration.  Again,  they  must  be 
classical  in  the  truest  and  broadest  sense, — that  is,  they  must 
hold  the  citadel  of  culture  against  the  freakish,  the  morbid,  and 
the  extravagant ;  against  passing  fashions  in  literature,  in  favor 
of  old  and  sane  ideals.  Mr.  Asquith  dealt  with  this  function 
only  on  the  side  of  style,  but  it  applies  equally  to  the  training  of 
the  character  and  intellect.  "  They  had  to  endure,"  he  said, 
*'  no\  merely  the  mistakes  of  the  ignorant,  but  also  the  strange 
dialects  and  vocabularies  of  professors  and  exponents  of  cul- 
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ture  itself.  Had  they  not  all  been  vexed  by  the  uncouth  and 
pseudo-classical  terminology  of  the  men  of  science,  by  the  tor- 
tuous and  nebulous  phrases  of  the  philosophers,  by  the  preten- 
tious conventionalities  of  the  art  critic,  by  the  slipshod  slapdash 
of  the  newest  school  of  journalists,  who  kept  their  omniscience 
up-to-date.  .  .  Clearness,  simplicity,  naturalism  of  expres- 
sion, were  as  important  and  as  valuable  to  a  chemist  as  to  a 
metaphysician."  We  all  know  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
complaint, — the  Teutonized  style  in  serious  writing,  the  painful 
hunt  for  the  appropriate  word  in  belles-lettres.  But  this 
classical  tradition  is  more  than  verbal ;  it  should  correspond  to 
a  certain  justice  and  seriousness  of  character,  a  clarity  of 
thought,  a  perfect  mental  balance,  which  is  as  far  from  coldness 
and  apathy  as  from  hysteria.  And  for  the  attainment  of  this 
high  result  we  believe  that  the  traditional  system  of  the  univer- 
sities, in  spite  of  certain  flaws,  is  the  best  machinery. 

Let  us  push  Mr.  Asquith's  analysis  further  and  find  the 
elements  of  this  specific  culture.  It  is  based,  to  begin  with, 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  humanities.  No  word  has  been  more 
misused  and  less  understood  than  this.  It  does  not  mean  the 
classics.  It  is  not  to  be  defined  by  its  subject-matter,  for  it 
borders  every  branch  of  knowledge  on  one  side.  It  is  the  theo- 
retical basis  of  every  form  of  learning,  as  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tical part  in  daily  use.  Case-law  is  the  practical  side  of  his 
profession  for  a  lawyer;  the  philosophy  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence are  its  humanities.  Philosophy,  history,  the  classics 
of  all  languages, — these  are  the  material ;  but  the  essence  of  the 
thing  is  the  attitude,  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  approached. 
A  well-educated  man  need  not  be  a  metaphysician,  an  arch?e- 
ologist,  a  jurist,  or  a  "  pure  scholar  ";  but  if  he  have  a  tincture 
of  the  humanities,  he  will  have  acquired  something  of  a  specu- 
lative habit,  an  historical  sense,  an  orderliness  in  argument,  and 
a  feeling  for  style,  which  are  the  "  humane  "  aspects  of  each 
branch.  In  every  profession  the  man  who  can  take  a  synoptic 
view  is  the  master  of  the  man  who  stumbles  along  by  rule  of 
thumb,  and  it  is  this  standpoint,  above  the  ruck,  which  the  hu- 
manities foster.  The  result  will  be  a  critical,  humorous  spirit,. 
not  given  to  rhapsodies  or  hysteria,  with  a  due  sense  of  propor- 
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tion,  seeing  the  world  steadily  as  a  whole,  and  able,  therefore, 
in  Mr.  Kipling's  fine  words : 

"  To  turn  a  keen,  untroubled  face 
Home  to  the  instant  need  of  things." 

Criticism,  sanity,  breadth,  humor — these  are  for  all  time  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  the  humanist.  But  if  the  teaching 
is  much,  the  life  itself  is  more.  The  very  fact  that  our  old 
universities  are  in  themselves  a  little  world  provides  for  their 
inmates  something  of  that  education  in  character  which  it  is 
the  task  of  the  larger  world  to  perfect.  The  undergraduate 
lives  for  four  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  and  plain 
speaking,  none  the  less  keen  because  it  is  immature.  He 
suffers  the  judgment  of  his  companions,  who  are  rarely  wrong. 
Dons  may  applaud  a  successful  scholar,  while  his  contempo- 
raries may  rightly  set  him  down  as  mediocre,  and  find  power 
and  interest  in  some  young  gentleman  under  the  ban  of 
authority.  Freed  from  the  artificial  dignity  of  the  public 
schools,  the  undergraduate  can  only  acquire  real  influence 
among  his  contemporaries  by  his  native  qualities.  And  so  in 
this  atmosphere  of  humane  learning  and  frank  criticism  the 
young  man  becomes  a  man  of  the  world,  in  a  sense  which  the 
scoffers  at  the  older  universities  little  understand.  The  turgid 
ideals  of  youth  are  sobered  down,  and  it  is  only  the  weaklings 
who  lose  their  capacity  for  idealism  in  the  process.  The  young 
man  goes  out  into  life  with  the  strenuousness  born  of  culti- 
vated ambition,  and  the  confidence  which  the  contact  and  oppo- 
sition of  vigorous  minds  has  given  him.  If  he  fails,  he  fails  by 
himself,  and  does  not  screech  against  fate;  if  he  wins,  he  has 
learned  to  value  honor  justly,  and  keeps  his  head  cool.  This, 
we  maintain,  is  what  is  meant  in  the  true  sense  by  the  academic 
tradition.  There  are  signs  that  the  future  may  see  many 
triumphs  of  a  solemn  commercialism,  and  the  strife  of  crude 
ideals  which  make  up  in  rhetorical  appeal  what  they  lack  in 
truth.  In  such  conditions  the  world  may  learn  to  value  the 
humanist  spirit,  which  is  preserved  from  vulgarity  or  excess 
by  the  oldest  kind  of  philosophy. — The  London  "  Spectator," 
August  10,  ipoi. 
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The  retirement  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  from  the 
Pr?swfnt*Low  °^  presidency  of  Columbia  University,  in  order 

to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  aUied  anti- 
Tammany  organizations  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  easily  the  most  important  educational  event  of  the  past 
month.  That  Mr.  Low's  period  of  service  has  been  distin- 
guished and  successful  is  well  and  widely  known,  but  the  de- 
tails of  his  administration,  as  set  forth  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
minute  printed  below,  are  particularly  impressive. 

The  University  Council  of  Columbia  University,  convened  in  special 
session  on  Saturday,  October  12,  1901,  for  this  purpose,  desires  to  enter 
upon  its  records  a  minute  suggested  by  the  resignation  of  Seth  Low,  for 
twelve  years  president  of  the  University. 

When  Mr.  Low  became  the  president  of  Columbia  College,  in  the 
academic  year  1889-90,  the  institution  consisted  of  four  faculties  in  charge 
respectively  of  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Mines,  Law  and  Political  Science. 
These  faculties  numbered  122  officers  of  instruction,  and  these  schools 
were  attended  by  11 34  students.  The  faculties  were  connected  with  each 
other  only  thru  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  College,  and  the 
schools  existed  alongside  of  each  other,  without  any  principle  or  custom  of 
reciprocity.  The  library  of  the  College  contained  92,000  volumes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  corporation  was  estimated  at  $10,500,000.  The  faculties, 
schools,  library,  and  entire  equipment  were  crowded  into  the  narrow  and 
noisy  quarters  bordering  on  the  New  York  Central  railway. 

To-day  Columbia  University  consists  of  nine  faculties,  in  charge  respec- 
tively of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  and  the 
University  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Applied  Science,  Pure  Science. 
Philosophy,  and  Political  Science.  These  faculties  now  number  385  oflficers 
of  instruction,  and  these  colleges  and  schools  are  now  attended  by  4500 
students.  The  faculties  are  now  co-ordinated  with  each  other  in  the 
University  Council,  in  which  all  the  educational  activities  and  interests  of 
the  University  are  officially  represented ;  and  a  complete  reciprocity 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  institution  and  also  with  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  now  prevails.  The  library  of  the  University  now 
contains  311,000  volumes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  corporation  is  now 
estimated  at  $18,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  in  round  numbers  represent 
the  splendid  generosity  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Low  himself.  And,  finally, 
the  University  is  now  located  upon  a  site  and  possesses  a  physical  equip- 
ment unsurpassed  in  beauty,  comfort,  and  completeness  by  those  of  any 
institution  of  learning  in  the  world. 

This  magnificent  achievement,  wrought  within  the  short  period  of  twelve 
years,  has  no  parallel  in  the  educational  history  of  any  country  or  of  any 
age;  and  no  further  or  higher  proofs  of  Mr.  Low's  ability  as  an  educator 
and  an  administrator  than  a  mere  recital  of  these  facts  are  necessary. 

But  Mr.  Low  brought  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  University 
qualities  even  more  important  and  needful  than  these  intellectual  powers. 
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First  and  highest  among  these  qualities,  and  most  indispensable,  was  the 
power  to  win  and  hold  the  full  and  unwavering  confidence  and,  the  cordial 
and  zealous  co-operation  of  all  his  colleagues,  a  power  which  can  come  only 
from  innate  love  of  truth,  joined  with  an  open  mind,  a  high  sense  of  justice, 
unbending  integrity,  kindness  of  heart,  and  genuine  deference  of  manner. 
Every  officer  of  the  University  felt  that  his  interests  and  the  interests  of 
his  department  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Low,  and  that  no  occult 
influences  would  ever  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  recollection  of  these  rare  and  valuable 
traits,  even  more  than  of  his  administrative  abilities,  which  makes  the  part- 
ing with  him  so  hard  and  regretful,  and  which  moves  the  Council  to 
express  the  hope  and  wish,  for  itself  and  for  the  bodies  represented  in  it, 
that,  from  his  seat  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University,  Mr.  Low  will 
still  continue  to  manifest  his  old  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  may  still  exert  his  great  powers  in  the  promotion  of  its  welfare. 
Tho  conscious  that  these  words  do  not  express  with  any  adequacy 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  this  body  concerning  the  obligations  of  the 
University  and  all  its  officers  to  Mr.  Low,  and  their  deep  regret  at  his 
retirement  from  the  presidency,  yet  your  committee  would  beg  to  recom- 
mend that  the  minute  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  records  of  the  University 
Council,  and  that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  with  a 
suitable  letter  to  Mr.  Low. 


Mr.  Cloudesley  S.  H.  Brereton,  whose  partici- 
Notes  and  News  pation  formed  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  has  just  been  appointed  on  a  special  commission 
to  inspect  the  secondary  schools  of  Ireland.  The  report  of 
these  Inspectors  will  not  only  go  far  to  shape  the  future  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  but  will  also  affect 
in  no  small  measure  the  reorganization  of  this  interest  in 
England. 

Mr.  Brereton  brings  to  this  work  a  mind  at  once  candid  and 
critical.  He  is  conservative  in  all  matters  of  administration, 
but  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  views  of  education.  He  gives  due 
weight  to  physical  training  and  has  helped  materially  in  awak- 
ening an  interest  in  this  subject  in  France.  His  work  on  the 
educative  value  of  sports  was  included  by  M.  Buisson  among 
the  matters  to  be  mastered  by  candidates  for  the  Sorbonne 
diploma  in  pedagogy,  and  in  1898  a  debate  on  the  subject  was 
held  in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Buisson,  in 
which  Mr.  Brereton  participated  by  special  invitation. 

Mr.  Brereton  holds  that  sports,  as  maintained  in  the  English 
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schools,  develop  in  the  individual  qualities  that  make  for 
moral  power  in  the  collective  body.  They  foster  personal 
initiative  and  independence,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
quicken  the  sense  of  solidarity. 


The  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Yale  University,  on  October  20-23,  was  the  noblest 
and  stateliest  academic  function  yet  seen  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  experience  of  the  Harvard  celebration  of  1886  and 
that  of  Princeton  in  1896  to  build  upon,  the  authorities  of  Yale 
conceived  and  executed  a  splendid  plan.  Perhaps  its  most  im- 
pressive feature  was  the  presence  and  participation  of  thou- 
sands of  alumni,  testifying,  as  they  so  gladly  and  joyfully  did, 
to  the  great  hold  of  their  alma  mater  upon  the  men  of  America. 

In  all  62  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  and  the  recipients 
were  chosen  with  rare  good  judgment.  Fourteen  of  the  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred  for  eminence  in  letters,  twelve 
for  eminence  in  science,  ten  in  the  public  service,  nine  in  educa- 
tion, nine  in  theology,  seven  in  law,  and  one  in  art.  Some  of 
those  honored,  as,  for  example,  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Hay,  and  Seth  Low  might  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  more  than 
one  of  the  above  categories. 

Six  of  the  62  degrees  went  to  members  or  representatives  of 
Columbia  University,  four  to  representatives  of  Harvard,  three 
to  representatives  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  two  each  to  repre- 
sentatives of  Princeton  and  Chicago. 
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;  MY  SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOLMASTERS 

1835-1850 

1  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  to  state  what  I  can  recall 
from  personal  experience  of  the  common-school  training  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  England  near  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  in  this  statement  the  names 
of  the  text-books  in  use  and  the  general  course  of  study. 

My  environment — In  the  central  part  of  New  Hampshire 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  White  Mountains,  there  lies  the  picturesque  town  of 
Pittsfield,  in  which  I  was  born  in  1830 — the  first  bom  and  only 
child  of  Eben  Swett  and  his  wife  Lucretia  (French)  Swett. 
Pittsfield  was  a  small  town,  including  an  area  of  only  eighteen 
square  miles.  The  first  settlers  were  attracted  to  this  hill 
region  by  the  heavy  forests  of  white  pine  and  oak  and  by  the 
water  power  of  the  Suncook  River,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Merrimac.  My  father  was  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  the  edge  of 
Pittsfield  village.  Before  his  marriage  he  was  for  several 
years  a  teacher  in  the  town  school.  He  served  also  as  town 
clerk,  and  "  selectman."  So  much  for  my  heredity  and  en- 
vironment. 

Town  records — Turning  to  the  town  records  of  Pittsfield  I 
find  that  in  1782,  ten  years  after  the  first  settler  from  Hamp- 
ton had  set  foot  in  the  wilderness  and  built  a  sawmill  on 
the  falls  of  the  Suncook,  it  was  voted  "  to  build  a  meeting- 
house   of    the    same    bigness    of    Hampton    Falls    meeting- 
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house,"  and  "to  raise  some  money  this  year  for  preaching"; 
also,  '*  to  hire  Jonathan  Brown  to  teach  a  school  six  months  at 
nine  dollars  a  month."  Soon  after  the  town  built  a  school- 
house  which,  like  the  meeting  house,  was  "of  the  same  big- 
ness "  as  the  schoolhouse  at  Hampton  Falls.  This  was  the 
antique  schoolhouse  that  my  unwilling  feet  entered  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835. 

Now  the  town  of  Hampton,  bordering  on  the  seacoast  and 
also  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  com- 
mon schools.  It  was  settled  in  1636  by  Puritans  from  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
who  pushed  out  into  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  in  search 
of  cheap  lands  for  homesteads.  The  Hampton  town  records 
show  that  the  "  selectmen  "  made  an  agreement  with  John 
Legat  "  to  teach  and  instruct  all  the  children  of  or  belonging  to 
our  Towne  hoth  male  and  female  (wch  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing) to  write  and  read  and  cast  accounts  (if  it  be  desired)  as 
diligently  and  carefully  as  he  is  able  to  teach  and  instruct  them, 
and  in  consideration  thereof  we  have  agreed  to  pay  or  cause  to 
be  payd  to  the  said  John  Legat  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  in 
corn,  cattle,  or  butter  att  price  current." 

The  Boston  Latin  school,  opened  in  1635-36,  was  a  typical 
British  school,  supported  at  first  by  subscriptions  from  wealthy 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  a  few  boys  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, then  a  small  theological  school  designed  to  educate  Con- 
gregational ministers.  The  succeeding  Latin  grammar  schools 
in  and  around  Boston  were  designed,  in  the  main,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  for  a  hundred  years  admitted  only  boys,  and  boys 
only  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  "  who  could  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  spelling  the  same.".  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
18 1 8  that  the  town  of  Boston  cut  loose  from  British  ideals  and 
established  primary  schools  for  teaching  the  children  of  the 
"  common  people  "  to  read  and  write  their  mother  tongue,  and 
it  was  not  until  1789  that  girls  were  admitted  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  English  grammar  schools,  and  then  only  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  at  hours  when  the  boys  were  not  in  attend- 
ance. The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  democratic  equality  in  pub- 
lic schools  was  exceedingly  slow.     After  an  extended  examina- 
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tion  of  town  histories  and  records,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the 
town  of  Hampton  can  fairly  claim  the  honor  of  beginning  in 
New  England  the  first  typical  democratic  colonial  common 
school  which  placed  all  children,  boys  and  girls  alike,  on  a  com- 
mon footing  of  equal  rights  to  an  education  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  When  the  third  and  fourth  generations 
in  Hampton  pushed  out  into  the  wilderness  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  after  the  French  and  Indian  War,  to  found  new 
settlements,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  mother  town,  and 
this  was  why  the  schools  of  my  native  town  provided  from  the 
beginning  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  and  for  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  an  orthodox  catechism. 

My  early  schools — Of  my  first  summer  at  school  I  have  only 
hazy  recollections.  I  learned  to  read  without  trouble,  for  I 
"  knew  my  letters  "  before  I  went  to  school.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  antique  schoolhouse  near  the  Suncook  River, 
and  of  the  long  unpainted  desks  and  seats  rising  like  the  seats 
in  a  theater  on  each  side  of  a  central  level  floor,  at  one  end  of 
which  there  was  a  huge  open  fireplace.  In  a  general  way  I  had 
a  good  time  playing  with  the  boys.  One  day,  for  whispering 
to  another  boy,  I  was  ordered  by  the  teacher,  Miss  W.,  to  sit 
on  the  back  seat  with  a  row  of  big  girls  who  laughed  at  me. 
At  another  time  I  was  unjustly  accused  by  the  teacher  of  telling 
her  a  lie,  and  I  hated  her  ever  after.  On  my  way  to  school  we 
passed  along  the  edge  of  the  millpond  where  the  dragon  flies, 
known  to  us  as  the  devil's  darning  needles,  were  a  constant 
source  of  terror  to  me  because  the  big  boys  told  me  they  would 
sew  up  my  eyelids.  We  had  no  nature-study  in  school  in  those 
days.  The  following  summer  I  was  provided  with  a  Webster's 
Spelling  hook,  Emerson's  Primary  arithmetic,  and  a  Pro- 
gressive reader.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  trouble  with 
the  multiplication  table.  Next  winter  the  school  was  moved 
into  a  new  brick  schoolhouse  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  village,  the  millpond,  the  cotton  mill,  the  grist  mill,  and  an 
ax  factory.  The  schoolmaster  was  Abel  Berry,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  a  law  student  who  was  paying  his 
way  by  teaching  school.  The  school  was  now  full  of  big  boys 
and  girls,  and  I  began  to  pick  up  ideas  a<nd  information  by 
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listening  to  the  recitations  of  older  pupils.  This  teacher 
boarded  in  my  father's  house.  I  went  with  him  to  the  evening- 
spelling  schools  and  soon  became  noted  as  a  good  speller. 

Meantime  my  father  was  really  my  best  teacher.  He  gave 
me  lessons  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  my  school  work.  About  this  time,  some  kind  friend  living 
in  Dover  sent  me  five  bound  numbers  of  Peter  Parley's  magOr- 
zine,  which  proved  to  me  a  never-failing  source  of  delight.  A 
little  later  my  father  bought  for  me  a  small  book  of  stories 
about  Indians  and  Indian  wars  in  colonial  times,  and  the  read- 
ing and  re-reading  of  this  precious  volume  was  the  beginning 
of  a  lifelong  taste  for  American  history. 

During  the  following  summer  term  the  teacher.  Miss  French, 
was  an  accomplished  lady,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  her  gra- 
cious manner,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  we  did  our  best. 
Under  her  I  began  the  study  of  Peter  Pa/rley's  geography  and 
Adams's  New  zvritten  arithmetic.  We  were  thoroly  drilled  in 
oral  reading  and  oral  spelling.  The  regular  summer  term  of 
three  months  was  supplemented  by  a  private-tuition  school  of 
two  months,  as  was  then  the  general  custom  in  all  the  larger 
district  schools,  so  that  during  the  whole  time  of  my  common 
school  attendance  I  was  at  school  about  eight  months  in  the 
year. 

Next  winter,  as  Abel  Berry  had  gone  "  out  West "  to  prac- 
tice law,  he  was  succeeded  by  Enoch  Eastman  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  was  also  a  law  student.  He  was  a  giant  in 
stature,  but  was  delightfully  genial  in  manner.  There  was  a 
class  of  two  big  boys  studying  Comstock's  Natural  philosophy, 
and  I  became  an  outside,  but  interested,  member  of  the  class, 
listening  intently  to  every  recitation  to  catch  the  happy  illus- 
trations of  the  teacher,  who  was  not  content  with  merely  hear- 
ing a  memorized  text-book  recitation.  My  lifelong  interest 
in  physics  dates  from  this  surreptitious  study. 

This  winter  I  was  old  enough  to  attend  with  my  father  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Pittsfield  Lyceum,  or  debating  society. 
My  study  of  politics  began  in  hearing  a  long  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Ought  Texas  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union?"  This 
question  was  discussed  for  several  meetings  by  two  able  law- 
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yers,  the  minister,  and  my  father.  I  still  have  in  my  posses- 
sion my  father's  written  argument  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  a 
well- written,  clear,  and  forcible  paper.  At  my  father's  house 
the  subjects  of  politics  and  religion  were  frequently  under  dis- 
cussion, and  these  conversations,  to  which  I  was  a  silent 
listener,  constituted  a  vital  part  of  my  education.  In  addition 
to  the  limited  number  of  books  that  fell  into  my  hands  I  found 
in  the  garret  a  bundle  of  old  almanacs  and  some  files  of  the 
New  Hampshire  patriot,  a  weekly  political  paper  edited  by 
Isaac  Hill,  a  stanch  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
policy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I  became  a  Demo- 
crat, opposed  to  a  national  bank.  I  remember  to  this  day  a 
campaign  doggerel  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  Nicholas,  have  you  any  cash  ? 
Have  the  five-and-thirty  miUions  wholly  gone  to  smash  ?  " 

When  this  term  was  closed  Master  Eastman  emigrated  to 
Texas.  He  was  succeeded  by  Monroe  Berry,  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  Pittsfield  Academy.  On  my  own  request 
he  graciously  allowed  me  to  take  up  the  study  of  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  States,  tho  I  was  the  only  pupil  in  the 
class.  At  this  time  I  was  also  studying  Smith's  Productive 
grammar.  Smith's  Geography,  Webster's  Speller,  and  Porter's 
Rhetorical  reader,  Colburn's  Intellectual  arithmetic,  and 
Adams'  Nezv  arithmetic.  Master  Berry  v/as  succeeded  by 
Nathaniel  Clark,  also,  I  think,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

In  looking  back  on  my  nine  years'  attendance  in  a  district 
school,  I  feel  that  I  was  fortunate  in  falling  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  superior  class  of  men,  most  of  whom  were  graduates 
of  Dartmouth  College.  They  made  a  stronger  and  deeper  im- 
pression upon  me  in  every  way  than  was  made  by  the  women 
who  taught  the  summer  schools.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
teacher's  chief  duty  to  hear  text-book  lessons,  and  the  pupils' 
duty  to  memorize  the  text-book  and  assimilate  the  matter  as 
best  they  could.  So  we  had  little  instruction  and  much  mem- 
orizing. We  had  no  nature-study,  no  drawing,  no  singing,  no 
composition  writing.  But  we  learned  to  spell  well,  read  well, 
and  write  well.     We  were  thoroly  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic, 
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and  fairly  equipped  in  written  arithmetic,  which  we  pursued 
on  the  "  individual  system."  We  were  well  trained  in  text- 
book grammar  and  parsing,  but  had  no  training  in  writing  our 
mother  tongue.  The  teachers  kq^t  no  record  of  checks  or 
credits.  We  had  no  written  examinations;  but  in  spelling  and 
in  Colburn's  Mental  arithmetic  we  were  stimulated  by  trying 
to  get  up  to  the  head  of  the  class.  The  school  discipline  was 
wholesome,  but  not  severe.  Of  corporal  punishment  there  was 
very  little,  and  that  only  in  cases  of  insubordination.  We  had 
ample  grounds  for  playing  ball.  We  had  in  summer  the  Sun- 
cook  River  for  a  swimming  pool,  and  in  winter  the  neighboring 
millpond  for  a  skating  school.  Coasting  and  snowballing  were 
winter  amusements.  On  the  whole  we  enjoyed  life,  liked  our 
school,  and  were  under  a  fair  degree  of  intellectual  and  morail 
training. 

My  own  school  instruction  was  fitly  supplemented  by  home 
influences.  On  the  farm  I  learned  the  meaning  of  hard  work. 
In  our  home  life  there  was  nothing  of  the  traditional  Puritan 
hardness.  I  was  neither  crammed  with  catechisms  nor  shut  up 
in  the  house  on  Sunday.  Nor  was  I  prematurely  lectured  on 
religious  subjects.  The  theological  sermons  of  the  minister 
on  predestination  and  everlasting  punishment  neither  inter- 
ested nor  terrified  me.  My  grandfather  Swett  was  a  Univer- 
salist;  my  mother,  a  Congregationalist;  my  father  was  a  reli- 
gious man,  but  not  a  church-member;  and  I  grew  up  under 
liberal  religious  influences.  A  somber  Puritan  theology  cast 
no  shadow  over  my  early  days.  Yet  I  was  a  serious-minded 
boy,  often  thinking  about  religious  matters,  but  with  inherited 
Puritan  reticence,  shy  in  expressing  my  thoughts. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  my  life  had  been  one  of  un- 
clouded happiness,  but  now  there  fell  upon  me  the  darkness  of 
a  great  bereavement.  My  father  was  taken  down  with  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  brain  fever  and  after  a  few  days  of  delirium 
passed  away  from  us  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three  years. 
After  his  death,  for  many  weeks  I  wandered  around  the  farm 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  I  loved  my  mother,  but  my  whole 
existence  was  bound  up  in  my  father,  who  in  the  main  had 
molded  my  young  life.     The  burden  of  a  great  anxiety  now  fell 
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upon  me,  for  I  realized  that  I  must  now  look  out  for  myself  and 
make  my  own  way  in  the  world.  My  father  had  always  treated 
me  with  politeness,  consideration,  and  justice;  seeming  to  have 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  shyness  of  a  boy's  nature.  He 
trained  me  to  work,  but  gave  me  ample  freedom  for  play.  He 
looked  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  his  manifold  kindness  to 
me  made  me  contented,  happy,  and  hopeful. 

A  typical  academy — After  my  father's  death  the  farm  was 
rented,  and  my  mother  and  myself  went  to  board  with  my 
imcle,  John  French,  who  lived  on  the  old  French  homestead  on 
the  edge  of  the  village,  and  I  began  my  first  term  in  Pittsfield 
Academy.  In  1830  the  people  of  the  town  contributed  lumber, 
labor,  and  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  founded  an 
imdenominational  academy,  which  was  supported  by  tuition 
fees.  At  this  period  the  academies,  mostly  denominational, 
constituted  a  supplementary  attachment  to  the  common  schools. 
They  foreshadowed  the  public  high  schools  which  now  form  a 
vital  part  of  the  common-school  system.  The  "  preceptor  " 
or  principal  of  the  academy,  .was  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a  law  student.  He  was  an  ideal 
teacher,  who  knew  how  to  waken  boys  and  girls  into  intellectual 
life.  He  talked  with  us;  he  explained  things;  he  was  human; 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  our  games  of  ball  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  in  our  lessons  in  the  schoolroom.  I  can  picture  him  to 
this  day  as  he  stood  at  the  blackboard  explaining  some  problem 
in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  easy  in  manner,  graceful,  and  ani- 
mated. My  studies  were  arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  pars- 
ing in  Young's  Night  thoughts,  composition,  and  declamation. 
I  have  preserved  to  this  day  a  complete  file  of  my  compositions 
during  this  first  term,  and  I  hold  in  mind  most  of  the  declama- 
tions which  I  memorized  and  gave  with  fear  and  trembling  on 
that  awful  academy  platform. 

We  were  required  to  write  compositions  without  a  hint,  sug- 
gestion, or  word  of  advice  as  to  what  we  should  write  about, 
and  without  any  instruction  whatever  in  "  the  art  of  writing 
the  English  language."  The  art  of  composition  was  assumed 
to  have  been  learned  by  studying  Smith's  Productive  grammar 
in  the  common  school.     Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  written 
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even  a  letter.  In  my  youthful  tribulation  I  consulted  a  cousin 
several  years  older  than  myself,  who  formerly  had  attended  the 
academy.  She  selected  a  subject  for  me  and  under  it  wrote 
two  or  three  sentences  for  a  beginning.  I  added  three  or  four 
sentences,  ending  with  the  following  original  and  philosophical 
aphorism :  "  Spring  reminds  us  of  the  springtime  of  our  life^ 
when  we  should  study  to  improve  ourselves  instead  of  spend- 
ing our  time  in  idleness."  After  this  rude  beginning  I  fell 
back  on  my  own  resources  and  wrote  on  subjects  that  I  knew 
something  about.  My  successive  topics  were :  "  A  husking," 
"  Indian  corn,"  "  Town  meeting,"  "  The  settlement  of  New 
England,"  "  A  militia  training  day." 

All  these  exercises  lie  before  me  now  in  good  preservation. 
The  "  composition  "  on  the  "  Settlement  of  New  England  " 
is  the  best  of  the  lot.  In  a  rough  kind  of  a  way  this  enforced 
composition  work  was  of  material  value.  We  were  all  re- 
quired to  go  upon  the  platform  and  read  our  compositions  be- 
fore the  assembled  school  of  forty  or  fifty  students,  which 
proved  a  hard  trial  to  timid  and  awkward  boys.  For  decla- 
mations we  selected  our  own  pieces  from  Lovell's  United 
States  speaker.  I  began,  of  my  own  accord,  to  select  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Even  this  rough  kind  of  elocutionary  training  was  of  ines- 
timable value  to  me.  Many  of  these  short  extracts  which  I 
memorized  and  declaimed  made  so  indelible  an  impression 
upon  me  that  now,  when  seventy  years  of  age,  I  can  repeat  them 
word  for  word.  Porter's  Rhetorical  reader,  which  was  Our 
drillbook  in  elocution,  was  full  of  extracts  from  Milton,  many 
of  which  I  read  so  often  that  I  knew  them  by  heart. 

In  looking  back  over  my  past  life  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
Friday  afternoon  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation 
constituted  a  very  important  part  of  my  earlier  training;  for 
when  I  began  my  life-work  I  was  required  not  only  to  express 
my  thoughts  in  print,  but  to  speak  from  the  public  platform. 

During  this  first  term  at  the  academy  I  was  a  silent,  but  un- 
recogpiized  member  of  a  class  of  older  students  in  Abercrom- 
bie's  Mental  philosophy,  for  I  was  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
recitations,  which  were  made  interesting  by  the  anecdotes  and 
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illustrations  of  my  ideal  teacher.  My  intellectual  life  was 
quickened  into  ambitious  activity.  Next  term  I  began  the 
study  of  Comstock's  Natural  philosophy,  which  I  pursued  with 
intense  interest,  reciting  in  a  large  class  instructed  by  the 
"  preceptress,"  a  sister  of  Preceptor  Sherman. 

In  1844  my  mother  became  the  second  wife  of  William 
Berry,  whose  first  wife  was  my  mother's  sister.  By  this  mar- 
riage I  was  introduced  into  a  family  of  three  cousins,  two  of 
whom  were  boys,  one  a  year  younger  than  myself,  the  other  a 
year  older.     We  three  continued  school  together. 

After  teaching  two  years,  Mr.  Sherman  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Lowell,  and,  much  to  my  sorrow,  was  succeeded  by  a 
Mr.  P.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  studying  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  in  every  way  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Sherman. 
He  was  stiff  in  manner,  was  never  seen  to  smile,  and  made  no 
explanations.     I  studied  hard,  but  without  enthusiasm. 

In  an  old  memorandum  book  I  find  the  following  entries: 
"  March  i,  1845. — Spring  term  at  the  academy — 40  scholars. 
My  studies  are  Andrews'  Latin  grammar  and  Reader,  Davies' 
Geometry,  Day's  Algebra,  Abercrombie's  Mental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  parsing  in  Young's  Night  thoughts."  "  1846. — 
To-day  the  winter  term  closed.  My  studies  have  been  Latin, 
Burrett's  Geography  of  the  heavens  (astronomy),  natural  phi- 
losophy, parsing  in  Young's  Night  thoughts,  and  chem- 
istry." 

After  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  spring  of  1846,  I  went  to 
work  with  my  uncle,  Charles  French,  who  had  rented  the  Swett 
farm.  While  helping  him  repair  a  piece  of  stone  wall,  by 
heavy  lifting  I  sprained  my  back  so  severely  that  I  was  dis- 
abled from  work  and  from  study.  The  change  from  school  to 
farm  work  was  too  sudden.  Up.to  this  time  I  had  been  tough, 
hardy,  and  strong;  but  this  accident  handicapped  me  for  life. 
It  arrested  my  growth  and  left  me  with  an  undersized  body, 
and  an  over-active  brain.  Fortunately,  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary 
Swett  Brewster,  who  resided  in  Salem,  Mass.,  invited  me  to 
make  her  a  visit  of  three  months.  With  a  change  of  surround- 
ings and  in  a  cheerful  family  my  spirits  returned  and  my  health 
improved.     The  old  city  of  Salem  greatly  interested  me.     My 
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two  cousins  attended  Master  Lackey's  famous  grammar  school 
for  boys,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  school  I  fully  comprehended 
the  severity  of  discipline  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
•early  Puritan  times.  I  visited  "  Gallows  Hill/'  where  so  many 
witches  were  hanged  in  the  dark  days  of  this  typical  Puritan 
town.  On  Sundays  I  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, a  typical  Puritan  minister.  My  uncle  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Elder  Brewster,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  My 
aunt,  an  intellectual  woman,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement. 

Pembroke  academy — Early  in  the  winter  I  returned  to  my 
home,  and  the  following  summer  worked  with  my  step- 
brothers at  light  farm  work,  and  read  every  book  I  could  bor- 
row. Then  I  decided  to  attend  Pembroke  Academy,  one  of 
the  oldest  Congregational  institutions  in  the  State,  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchard.  This  school  had  a  classical  course  to 
iit  students  for  Dartmouth  College,  and  elective  English  courses 
for  other  students.  This  academy  had  only  a  small  endow- 
ment, and  was  supported  mainly  by  tuition  fees.  When  I  ap- 
peared before  Jonathan  Tenney,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  I 
told  him  my  story  and  with  him  selected  my  studies,  omitting 
Latin,  on  account  of  trouble  with  my  eyes,  which  prevented  me 
from  study  by  lamplight.  Our  selections  included  rhetoric  and 
composition  (Parker's  Aids  to  composition),  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry and  surveying,  and  chemistry.  In  the  study  of 
geology  I  took  unbounded  satisfaction,  making  long  tramps 
over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  minerals.  More 
than  any  other  natural  science  geology  has  had  for  me  lifelong 
attractions.  Wherever  I  have  traveled  I  have  made  a  study  of 
geological  features,  and  thru  modern  text-books  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  marvelous  development  of  this  science.  In  pur- 
suing rhetoric  and  composition  under  the  personal  instruction 
of  Principal  Tenney  I  began  to  learn  how  to  use  my  mother 
tongue.  The  students  organized  a  debating  society,  in  which 
I  took  an  active  part,  and  started  a  weekly  manuscript  paper, 
of  which  I  was  made  editor-in-chief.  We  also  contributed 
from  our  scanty  means  money  to  buy  books,  and  made  the  be- 
ginning of  a  small  library,  for  up  to  this  time  there  had  never 
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been  a  volume  in  the  library  room.  It  had  not  been  supposed 
that  any  books  except  school  text-books  were  desirable.  Pem- 
broke Academy,  like  Pittsfield  Academy,  was  open  to  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men,  and  the  full  attendance  of  intel- 
ligent young  ladies  made  the  meetings  of  our  debating  society 
doubly  interesting. 

School-teaching — And  now  there  began  a  new  phase  of  my 
education.  One  day  near  the  close  of  the  term,  a  school  trustee 
from  a  neighboring  district  applied  to  Preceptor  Tenney  for  a 
teacher  during  the  coming  winter  term.  On  Mr.  Tenney's 
urgent  recommendation  and  advice  I  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment at  "  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board  "  to  teach  the  Buck 
Street  School,  situated  two  miles  from  Pembroke  Academy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suncook  River  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Merrimack.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  thought  of  be- 
coming a  teacher;  but  I  bought  a  copy  of  The  school  and  the 
schoolmaster^  by  George  B.  Emerson  and  Alonzo  D.  Potter, 
and  began  the  study  of  education.  To  prepare  for  the  exami- 
nation necessary  to  secure  a  certificate  I  made  a  cram  on  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  geography.  In  due  time,  in  company 
with  several  other  candidates,  I  appeared  before  the  Town 
Committee  on  Examination,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  Burn- 
ham  and  Deacon  Vose.  The  first  question  in  grammar  was : 
■"  Into  what  four  parts  is  English  grammar  divided?  "  and  in 
mathematics,  "  What  is  Arithmetic?  " 

My  boarding  place  was  to  be  in  the  family  of  the  trustee, 
which  consisted  of  himself,  an  elderly  bachelor,  and  two  sisters, 
who  were  elderly  maiden  ladies.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  neat 
and  comfortable  building,  in  which  I  found  assembled  about 
thirty  pupils,  the  youngest  of  whom  were  eight  years  old  and 
the  oldest  twenty-one  years.  But  most  of  them  were  pupils  of 
marked  ability,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach  them. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in 
maintaining  discipline,  for  I  succeeded  in  interesting  the  pupils 
in  their  work.  I  skated  with  the  big  boys  on  the  millpond  and 
took  part  with  them  in  snowballing. 

The  schoolhouse  of  course  had  no  ventilator,  and  I  imme- 
diately arranged  a  window  to  lower  from  the  top.     An  eco- 
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nomical  taxpayer,  who  thought  that  this  involved  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  fuel,  nailed  up  the  window  at  night.  But  I  drew 
out  the  nails  and  lowered  it  again.  When  I  saw  that  house 
ten  years  afterward  the  window  was  still  lowered. 

One  morning  on  my  way  to  school  I  bowed  to  a  farmer  driv- 
ing past,  who  sang  out,  "  My  boy,  who  teaches  your  school  this 
winter?  "  "  A  cross  old  man  by  the  name  of  Swett,"  I  replied. 
He  told  the  story  at  the  grocery  store,  and  "  old  Swett  "  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  the  district,  tho  I  was  not  then  seventeen 
years  old. 

The  people  of  this  district  were  so  well  pleased  with  my 
teaching  that  they  hired  me  to  continue  the  term  for  six  weeks 
longer,  paying  my  wages  by  subscription.  To  me  the  winter's 
work  was  worth  more  as  an  educative  power  than  any  one  year 
at  the  academy,  because  it  developed  character  and  strength- 
ened self-reliance  and  decision.  When  the  term  closed  the 
people  insisted  on  a  conditional  promise  that  I  would  return  and 
teach  their  school  the  following  winter.  Accordingly  I  did  re- 
turn in  1849,  ^^d  the  three  months'  term  was  followed,  as  bet- 
fore,  by  a  private  subscription  school.  In  the  printed  town  re- 
ports my  school  received  "  honorable  mention  "  as  one  of  the 
best  in  town,  for  each  of  the  two  years. 

Manual  training — In  the  following  spring  I  began  a  three- 
months'  course  of  manual  training  on  the  farm  of  one  of  my 
numerous  uncles.  This  interchange  of  academy,  school-teach- 
ing, and  farm  work  was  continued  for  four  years,  not  from 
special  love  of  manual  labor,  but  as  a  physical  training  which 
my  constitution  needed.  I  often  chafed  under  the  lack  of  men- 
tal stimulus,  and  often  found  the  work  trying  to  my  slender 
physique.  Meanwhile  I  found  time  on  rainy  days  to  keep  up 
my  reading  in  literature  and  history.  Some  books  I  bought, 
others  I  borrowed.  A  complete  file  of  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bocker magazine  fell  into  my  hands  and  was  read  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  This  reading  was  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong 
taste  for  magazine  literature.  Some  years  later  I  became  a 
sporadic  contributor  of  fugitive  articles  to  the  Knickerbocker 
and  some  other  publications.  The  New  York  Weekly  tribune 
and  the  Boston  Weekly  journal  gave  me  the  news  of  the  world 
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and  the  politics  of  the  time.  Shakspere,  Scott,  and  Bums 
constituted  a  part  of  my  reading  in  Hterature. 

At  school  again — In  the  autumn  of  1848  I  gladly  returned 
to  academic  study.  A  classmate  and  myself  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  hiring  a  room  and  boarding  ourselves  as  a  health 
measure  of  protection  against  a  conventional  boarding-house 
diet  of  hot  biscuit  and  pie.  By  frequent  relays  of  provisions 
from  home  we  lived  well,  but  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  a 
second  term.  What  little  skill  I  acquired  in  cooking  proved 
useful  to  me  a  few  years  later,  in  the  mines  of  California.  Ath- 
letic exercises  were  not  in  vogue  in  the  academies  of  this  period, 
tho  military  drill  was  introduced  into  a  few  schools.  For 
exercise  my  friend  and  I  took  long  tramps  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  Baseball  and  football  were  unknown,  and  a  gym- 
nasium had  never  been  heard  of.  In  fact,  most  schools  of  that 
period  recognized  the  existence  of  mind  only,  and  ignored  the 
body  as  of  little  worth.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  speaking  of  the 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  this  period  in  New  Eng- 
land, characterized  them  as  "  slaughter  pens  of  young  men." 

In  the  fall  term  of  1850  Jonathan  Tenney  was  succeeded  as 
■"  preceptor  "  by  Nathaniel  Hills,  a  thoughtful  and  capable  man, 
who  employed  me  to  take  charge  of  certain  classes  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  for  three  hours  daily.  The  management 
of  the  elocutionary  and  composition  exercises  was  also  assigned 
to  me.  My  roommate  this  term  was  John  B.  Sanborn,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  robust  manhood,  who  began  to  fit  for 
Dartmouth  College  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  consti- 
tuted a  class  of  two  in  logic  and  Butler's  Analogy,  taught  by 
Preceptor  Hills.  We  had  ample  time  for  free  discussion,  and 
the  study  was  of  substantial  benefit  to  us.  For  the  closing  ex- 
hibition of  the  fall  term  I  wrote  a  burlesque  farce  entitled  The 
mesmerizer,  and  delivered  the  valedictory  address.  This  term 
closed  my  study  at  Pembroke  Academy;  but  I  left  the  school 
with  a  heart  full  of  sadness. 

Teaching  in  Massachusetts — In  the  winter  of  1849  ^  school 
was  secured  for  me  in  West  Randolph,  a  town  adjacent  *to 
Quincy,  about  fifteen  miles  out  of  Boston.  This  village  school, 
numbering  from  thirty  to   forty  pupils,    was  in   no  respect 
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superior  to  my  New  Hampshire  school,  but  my  pay  was  sixteen, 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  As  was  the  custom  in  rural  Massa- 
chusetts, I  built  the  fires  and  swept  the  schoolhouse.  Here  I 
had  the  ^ood  fortune  of  attending-  a  course  of  lectures  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and  E.  P.  Whipple. 
Emerson's  lecture  on  "  Power  "  impressed  me  so  deeply  that 
thereafter  I  read  all  reports  of  his  lectures  as  they  appeared  in 
the  papers,  and  bought  each  succeeding  volume  of  his  essays 
and  lectures  as  they  were  published.  Theodore  Parker's  books 
I  read  also,  not  neglecting  Whipple's  Essays. 

One  day  during  the  winter  my  school  was  visited  by  a  dig- 
nified gentleman,  who  quietly  sat  in  his  chair  and  looked  on 
for  half  a  day.  When  school  closed  he  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  my  manner  of  teaching,  and  quietly  offered  me  a 
ten  months'  school  at  Ipswich,  with  a  salary  of  $240  a  year. 
The  of¥er  was  a  tempting  one,  but  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
accept  it,  as  I  had  other  plans  in  view.  Debarred  from  a  col- 
lege course  by  delicate  health  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  my 
eyes,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  California,  and  was  only 
waiting  to  find  some  friend  to  go  with  me.  Finally  John  B. 
Sanborn,  my  former  roommate  at  Pembroke,  agreed  to  go, 
but,  owing  to  the  rush  for  tickets  by  steamer,  we  could  not 
secure  any  without  months  of  waiting.  Therefore  my  friend 
Sanborn  went  to  Dartmouth,  studied  law,  emigrated  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  became  a  leading  lawyer  there,  and  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War. 

At  Russell's  normal  institute — While  waiting  my  oppor- 
tunity to  get  off  for  California,  I  was  influenced  by  my  cousin,. 
John  W.  Lane,  to  attend  the  Merrimack  Normal  Institute  at 
Reed's  Ferry,  on  the  Merrimack  River,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city  of  Manchester,  where  I  remained  for  six  months  during  the 
spring  and  summer  terms.  The  course  in  rhetoric,  grammar, 
composition,  and  elocution,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
William  Russell,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me.  The  full  • 
notes  of  many  of  Professor  Russell's  lectures  on  rhetoric,  com- 
position, and  word  study  are  still  treasured  relics  of  my  school- 
days. Dana  P.  Colburn  gave  the  method-lessons  in  arithmetic. 
Attention  to  good  reading  and  the  study  of  English  literature 
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was  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  institution.  Here  I  re-read 
Vergil,  continued  the  reading  of  French,  and  edited  the  scliool 
paper. 

For  several  years  I  had  been  a  contributor  of  fugitive  pieces 
of  prose  and  verse  to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  an  agricultural 
weekly  journal  which  encouraged  young  writers  to  try  their 
apprentice  pens  in  its  columns.  My  communications  appeared 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Jack."  I  have  a  bulky  scrap- 
book  of  these  early  contributions  which  are  still  of  interest  to 
me,  as  showing  a  gradual  improvement  in  style.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  my  academic  drill  in  rhetoric  and  composition,  this 
miscellaneous  work  led  to  a  fair  degree  of  readiness  in  writing. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  pieces  of  verse,  as  I  look  at  them  now,, 
tho  not  in  any  sense  ranking  as  poetry,  neither  "  broke  the 
legs  of  melody  nor  docked  the  tail  of  rhyme." 

Professor  William  Russell,  born  in  Scotland  and  graduated 
from  Glasgow  University,  was  one  of  that  notable  group  of 
educators  who  clustered  around  Horace  Mann  during  his  great 
work  in  educational  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
first  school  journal  published  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  free  State  normal  schools.  He  trained  in  elocu- 
tion thousands  of  young  men  in  the  colleges  and  theological 
schools  of  New  England.  Under  his  tuition  I  was  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  most  enlightened  educational 
thought  of  that  time.  For  many  years  in  afterlife  I  continued 
to  receive  from  him  letters  of  approval  and  encouragement,, 
and  also  valuable  educational  documents. 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  term  the  honor  of  giving  the  "  vale- 
dictory "  was  conferred  on  me.  An  extract  from  this  vale- 
dictory address  on  "  Scholarship  and  action  "  is  of  incidental 
interest  as  showing  how  I  looked  at.  the  world  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  at  the  close  of  my  academic  education.  It 
also  affords  an  illustration  of  the  florid  rhetoric  of  youth,  tinged 
with  bits  of  New  England  transcendentalism ! 

"  The  true  scholar  must  be  a  doer  as  well  as  a  thinker.  AH 
great  men  shaped  each  burning  thought  into  some  glorious 
deed.  He  who  thinks  but  never  acts,  who  stores  up  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  use,  is  no  more  a  scholar  than  an  ass  loaded 
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down  with  an  Alexandrian  library.  When  the  scholar  goes 
into  the  world  he  is  measured  by  what  he  does,  not  by  what  he 
knows.  Those  who  take  the  lead,  who  hold  the  responsible 
stations,  who  mold  public  opinion  to  their  will  are  not  always 
the  men  of  the  greatest  acquirements  in  book  knowledge;  they 
are  men  of  action,  who,  like  Andrew  Jackson,  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  responsibility.  Life  is  a  struggle  for  power;  the 
members  of  society  are  engaged  in  a  continual  contest  for  mas- 
tery. Every  newcomer  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  society;  there 
is  a  conflict  of  man  with  man,  and  he  who  can  bring  his  knowl- 
edge to  bear  with  the  greatest  ease  will  gain  the  victory. 
Hence  the  mere  student  often  finds  himself  over-reached  by 
those  who  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  attainments.  Let  the 
student,  then,  strive,  not  so  much  to  pile  up  facts  in  the  store- 
house of  memory,  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  ready  thought." 
Unrest — At  this  time  I  had  fully  determined  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia in  a  sailing  vessel  via  Cape  Horn,  hoping  that  a  long 
sea  voyage  might  improve  my  health.  I  had  no  expectation  of 
making  a  fortune  in  the  mines,  for  I  had  received  from  one  of 
my  Pittsfield  schoolmates  who  went  to  California  in  '49  a 
statement  of  the  uncertainties  and  hardships  of  life  in  the  mines. 
But  I  was  seeking  for  health  rather  than  gold,  and  behind  this 
lay  ah  inherited  longing  for  pioneer  life.  I  had  no  intention 
of  teaching  school  in  California,  but  I  took  the  precaution  to 
secure  from  Professor  Russell  a  general  letter  of  introduction 
which  might  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  ship  Revere 
I  sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  September  15,1852,  bound  for 
San  Francisco. 

John  Swett 

Hill  Girt  Farm, 

Martinez,  Cal. 


II 

PLAYGROUND    EDUCATION 

My  knowledge  of  playgrounds  and  children's  play,  such  as 
it  is,  is  derived  from  watching  children  playing  in  the  streets, 
from  observation  of  playgrounds  in  Boston,  and  from  a  study 
of  all  the  information  obtainable  about  playgrounds  in  other 
cities.^ 

For  playground  purposes  children  may  be  divided  into  three 
pretty  distinct  ages.  I  am  not  a  school-teacher  and  cannot  say 
whether  the  division  is  more  distinct  on  the  playground  than  it 
is  in  school,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is.  I  will  try  to 
describe  the  playground  characteristics  of  each  of  these  three 
ages  as  I  come  to  them.  Briefly,  I  should  describe  them  as  the 
dramatic  age,  the  age  of  self-assertion,  and  the  age  of  loyalty. 
It  is  true  that  the  three  ages  somewhat  overlap;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ages,  but  phases  of  develop- 
ment, which  go  on  to  a  great  extent  contemporaneously  with 
each  other.  Nevertheless,  each  of  them  in  turn  gives  to  a  cer- 
tain period  of  childhood  its  dominant  note. 

The  dramatic  age  begins  very  early,  and  usually  begins  to 
fade,  I  should  think,  at  about  the  age  of  seven,  lasting  on,  how- 
ever, in  a  subordinate  way  for  perhaps  four  years  longer. 
The  boy  who  has  entered  the  age  of  self-assertion,  and  in  whom 
the  characteristics  of  that  age  alone  are  visible  when  he  is  play- 
ing with  other  boys,  will  continue,  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more, 
to  belong  to  the  dramatic  age  when  playing  at  home  with  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  age  of  self-assertion  be- 
gins as  the  dramatic  age  wanes.  It  has,  I  think,  pretty  com- 
plete control  of  most  boys  from  about  nine  to  about  eleven  or 
twelve.  Its  characteristics  continue  to  be  visible  during  the 
subsequent  age  of  loyalty,  and  indeed  thru  life;  if  over- 
accented,  they  make  the  gallery  player  on  the  college  team  and 
the  chronic  egotist  of  later  years.     I  believe  Benvenuto  Cellini 

1  See  Charities,  February,  1901. 
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to  have  been  the  most  representative  man  of  the  self-assertive  or 
"  big  Injun  "  age  with  whom  the  readers  of  books  are  famiUar, 
and  I  think  he  may  be  called  the  type  and  ideal  of  the  boy  at 
this  particular  period  of  growth.  The  age  of  loyalty  shows 
itself  sometimes  as  early  as  nine,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  I  think,  as  late  as  eleven  or  twelve,  and  continues  in 
great  force  thru  boyhood  and  the  college  age,  its  features  be- 
coming finally  merged  in  those  of  citizenship. 

I  have  studied  the  question  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  prob- 
lem of  playgrounds  for  our  city  children;  but  if  my  conclusions 
contain  any  truth  I  believe  they  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
case  of  country  children  also. 

I  The  dramatic  age — ^Upon  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  child  of  this  age  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  anything  to  add 
to  what  Froebel  has  taught  us;  but  there  are  one  or  two  mani- 
festations of  these  characteristics  which  are  important,  as  bear- 
ing specifically  upon  the  playground  question-.  I  have  just 
heard  Mr.  Riis  give  a  lecture  about  the  New  York  playgrounds, 
and  he  says  the  dramatic  tendency  of  the  small  child  finds  its 
food  in  New  York  chiefly  in  the  drama  of  the  arrest.  That  is 
the  expression  of  the  life  around  them  that  appeals  most  vividly 
to  them.  In  Boston  the  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association, 
which  was  the  first  organization  in  America  to  start  a  sand- 
garden  (in  the  summer  of  1886),  has  found  that  acting 
"  funeral  "  is  one  of  the  popular  forms  of  amusement.  The 
funeral  used  to  be  the  chief  pastime  of  the  Puritans;  and  the 
traditions  of  some  of  our  immigrants,  aided  by  what  is  fa- 
cetiously termed  "child  life-insurance," — the  system  by  which 
parents  receive  a  hundred  dollars,  if  the  child  dies,  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  several  hundred,  if  he  lives, — have  rendered  it, 
in  certain  sections,  the  most  conspicuous  happening  in  our  city 
life  at  the  present  day. 

These  instances  prove  the  existence  of  the  two  conditions 
essential  to  the  usefulness  of  an  educational  institution,  namely  r 
first,  that  the  vital  force  exists  in  the  child  (that  the  city  child, 
in  this  instance,  is  not  without  the  dramatic  instinct  that  leads 
all  children  to  make  real  to  themselves  the  life  about  them  by 
acting  it  out) ;  second,  that  this  force  is  at  present  being  per- 
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verted,  and  therefore  needs  direction.  What  these  children 
want  is  a  fair  chance  and  judicious  suggestion  to  enable  them 
to  turn  their  strivings  for  the  realization  of  life  in  a  better  di- 
rection. And  our  experience  in  Boston — now  also  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a  great  many  other  cities — has 
shown  that  the  opportunity  during  the  summer,  at  least,  can  be 
found  in  the  empty  school  yards,  and  that  the  suggestion  will 
come  most  wisely  and  tactfully  from  the  trained  kindergartner. 

The  dramatic  impulse  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  in  the 
child  of  what  I  have  called  the  dramatic  age.  If  you  will  walk 
thru  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  large  city  and  will  watch 
what  the  smaller  children  are  doing  you  will  find  that  three  out 
of  four  of  those  who  are  doing  anything  definite  at  all — any- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  beyond  running  aimlessly  about  and  squeal- 
ing— will  have  taken  to  themselves  a  broken  bottle  or  a  tomato- 
can  and  will  be  filling  it  with  the  dirt  from  the  street  and  then 
tipping  it  out  on  the  sidewalk  or  the  steps  of  a  tenement-house; 
then  gathering  it  up  again  and  repeating  the  process.  If  you 
come  across  a  pile  of  sand  that  the  masons  have  left  in  the 
street  you  will  find  it  swarming  with  children  digging;  and 
here  also,  the  lucky  child  will  be  the  one  who  has  secured  the 
broken  bottle  to  put  the  sand  into.  We  all  know  how  children 
like  the  seashore,  and  some  poetic  people  think  it  is  because  of 
the  blue  ocean  and  the  white  sails  and  the  rhythmic  break  of 
the  waves,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  children  care  much  for  the 
blue  ocean  or  the  rhythmic  break  until  they  get  old  enough  to 
get  their  feet  wet  in  the  former  and  enjoy  being  splashed  by  the 
latter.  What  they  like  at  the  seashore  is  the  sand,  and  they 
like  the  sand  just  as  well  when  it  is  dumped  in  front  of  their 
tenement-house  steps  or  in  a  shady  corner  of  a  school  yard. 
At  the  seashore  we  substitute  the  tin  pail  for  the  tomato-can. 
We  like  it  better  and  the  child  likes  it  just  as  well. 

Perverse  parents  think  that  children  like  dirt,  especially  when 
they  have  their  good  clothes  on,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the  origi- 
nal Adam  that  makes  them  always  find  the  gutter  so  especially 
delightful  as  a  place  to  play;  but  it  isn't  the  dirtiness  of  the 
dirt  that  they  like;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shoveled  and  put 
into  something  and  dumped  out  again. 
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What  the  psychology  of  this  receptacle  habit  is  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  say.  If  we  knew  just  what  it  was  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  our  younger  children  than  we  do 
now.  I  think,  however,  that  the  root  of  the  impulse  is  in  the 
desire  to  control  something.  When  the  child  gets  the  sand  into 
the  pail  he  possesses  it,  he  has  got  it  where  he  can  control  it, 
take  it  where  he  chooses,  do  with  it  as  he  likes;  he  has  got  it 
into  his  power  and  mastery.  I  think  the  impulse  that  makes 
him  put  it  there  is  the  same  that  makes  J.  P.  Morgan  want  to 
control  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Morgan  has  any  special  love  for  railroads.  He  is  not  a 
railroad- fancier  and  does  not  collect  them  as  another  man  col- 
lects pictures  or  copies  of  rare  books.  It  is  the  love  of  bossing, 
of  getting  hold  of  something  so  that  you  feel  that  you  can 
swing  it ;  and  the  bigger  the  thing  is  the  more  fun  it  is  for  you. 
The  children  that  put  sand  into  tomato-cans  do  not  all  turn  out 
to  be  J.  P.  Morgans,  but  they  are  doing  their  best  in  a  humble 
way  to  develop  the  J.  P.  Morgan,  or  masterful,  element  in  their 
nature.  This  is  not  the  whole  of  it;  for  these  roots  of  things 
in  children  are  always  roots  of  many  things  which  as  yet  have 
not  become  separated,  and  in  the  sand-pail  there  are  roots  of  all 
the  constructive  building-up  activities  of  later  life.  Of  course 
the  sand-pail  is  also  only  one  of  a  great  many  roots,  or  rather 
root-holders, — flower-pots, — but  from  the  play  point  of  view  it 
seems  to  be  in  very  young  children,  say  from  two  to  four,  the 
most  important  one. 

The  reason  that  the  child  empties  the  sand  out  again  is,  I 
suppose,  because  human  nature  is  not  satisfied  with  the  thing 
accomplished,  but  must  go  on,  and  if  it  cannot  do  something 
else  must  repeat.  The  fact  that  he  empties  it,  not  back  into  the 
other  sand,  but  (if  he  can)  on  the  sidewalk  or  the  steps  of  the 
tenement-house  or  the  piazza  of  the  bathing-house,  or  onto  a 
board,  shows  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  a  scientist  and  to  know 
that  your  phenomenon  must  be  isolated  in  order  to  be  studied. 
Sand  on  sand,  dirt  on  dirt,  becomes  invisible,  so  he  sits  on  the 
curb-stone  'and  empties  out  his  treasure  onto  the  sidewalk, 
.where,  having  a  background  of  not  sand,  it  can  be  properly 
studied  and  appreciated. 
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At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  reason  why  children  like 
the  sand-and-pail  combination,  the  fact  is  well  established  that 
thru  certain  years  they  do  like  it  better  than  any  other  single 
kind  of  play,  and  this  liking  on  their  part  has  been  recognized 
by  our  sand-gardens  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  thruout 
the  country.  For  practically  every  playground  for  young  chil- 
dren now  has  its  sand-box,  not  so  wide  but  what  a  child  can  be 
lifted  out  of  the  middle  of  it  nor  so  small  but  what  many  chil- 
dren can  get  in  there  and  play.  I  think  we  have  not  yet  thoroly 
learned,  however,  the  significance  of  the  sidewalk  and  the  tene- 
ment-house steps;  for  sometimes  we  leave  our  childreTi  to  play 
with  sand  in  sand  without  the  option  of  turning  the  sand  out 
onto  a  shelf  (formed,  perhaps,  by  the  flat  folding-back  of  the 
cover  of  the  sand-box)  where  they  can  properly  study  it,  or  can, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  water,  go  on  to  the  next  stage  of  making 
pies  or  molding  a  brown  loaf. 

One  other  form  of  activity  is  very  noticeable  in  the  street 
child  a  little  beyond,  or  graduating  from,  the  age  of  the  sand- 
pile,  namely,  the  tendency  to  drag  something  with  a  string, 
especially  something  that  makes  a  noise.  Am  I  going  at  the 
matter  in  too  empirical  and  external  a  way  in  making  a  point 
of  this  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  it  is  play  that  we  are  studying 
now,  and  in  the  matter  of  play  we  certainly  can  learn  something 
from  the  child  about  what  he  really  needs.  Here  again  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  why  it  is  that  children  like  to  drag  things, 
altho  I  think  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the  satisfaction  they  seem 
to  get  must  be  referred  to  the  dramatic  impulse.  Usually  the 
child  is  a  horse  or  locomotive  engine  and  the  stick  or  the  piece 
of  tin  is  a  carriage  or  a  fire-engine,  a  patrol  wagon  or  a  train 
of  cars. 

The  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association  in  their  sand- 
gardens  have  met  this  demand.  What  the  child  wants  is  to 
drag  something  that  makes  a  noise.  The  Association  has  ac- 
cordingly provided  little  express  carts  in  which  the  larger  chil- 
dren take  the  small  children  to  ride — and  what  can  make  more 
noise  than  a  small  child  ?  Nothing,  unless  it  be  two  small  chil- 
dren, and  the  carts  are  big  enough  for  two. 

n  The  age  of  self-assertion — There  comes  a  time  when  the 
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child  ceases  to  be  satisfied  with  acting  things  that  the  grown 
people  do.  Like  Orlando,  he  "can  no  longer  live  by  feign- 
ing," He  turns  from  defeating  the  Spaniards,  in  the  hard- 
earned  victory  in  which  he  led  the  advance  guard  while  his  sis- 
ter had  charge  of  the  reserves,  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  de- 
feating Billy  Jones  in  single  combat  or  in  some  game  in  which 
the  element  of  single  combat  is  the  essential  one.  The  stick 
ceases  to  be  a  gun.  Walking  in  a  peculiar  way  no  longer 
makes  him  a  soldier,  the  doll  is  stuffed  with  sawdust,  the  dream 
world  is  becoming  pale  in  the  morning  light,  and  he  feels  the 
need  of  making  himself  a  place  in  the  world  of  realities.  It  is 
the  age  of  disillusion,  the  prosaic  age,  the  age  of  hard  fact, 
when  the  child,  from  the  most  imaginative  and  romantic  of 
human  beings,  suddenly  seems  to  become  the  most  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact;  making  fun  of  everything  that  formerly  de- 
lighted him,  and  calling  everything  silly  that  still  pleases  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  the  most  marked  instance 
of  a  phenomenon  that  recurs  thruout  life.  It  is  the  same  ascent, 
from  a  more  complete  but  narrower  world  to  the  at-first-sight 
prosaic  realities  of  a  wider  one,  that  occurs  when,  upon  gradu- 
ation from  college,  the  august  and  revered  captain  of  the  uni- 
versity crew  goes  to  work  running  errands  for  a  broker's  firm 
or  shoveling  coal  at  the  dictation  of  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Its  counterpart  in  history  is 
the  passing  away  of  the  old  regime,  with  its  glamour  and  its 
romance,  its  silks  and  satins,  its  gold  lace  and  powdered  wigs, 
its  tinsel  and  its  masquerade;  and  it  means  the  awakening  of  a 
deeper,  wider  life,  tho,  in  its  first  coming,  a  more  barren  and 
unattractive  one. 

The  fairy-land  of  childhood  grows  pale  before  the  clear,  cold 
light  of  dawn;  Oberon  and  his  train  scent  the  morning  air, 
dance  their  last  circle  about  their  little  friend,  and  depart. 
They  will  come  again  in  another  form,  but  their  time  is  hot 
now.  The  boy  has  to  become  a  Hume  before  he  can  become  a 
Kant;  to  pass  thru  the  age  of  cold,  critical  skepticism  and  dis- 
illusion before  he  can  reconstruct  his  world  on  a  firmer  basis. 

A  leading  and  obvious  characteristic,  or  rather  symptom,  of 
this  age  is  its  sterility;  the  boy  suddenly  becomes  hard  to  please 
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in  his  games,  difficult  to  enlist.  In  a  group  of  such  boys  the 
critical  faculty  seems  to  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  con- 
structive that  they  will  often  stand  around  all  the  afternoon 
debating  what  to  do,  and  go  home  without  doing  anything. 
What  games  they  play  are  apt  to  be  desultory  and  spasmodic. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  will  take,  from  sheer  boredom,  to 
plaguing  one  of  their  number;  all  setting  upon  him  and  making 
his  life  miserable.  In  the  comic  papers,  from  the  earliest  copy 
of  Punch  down  to  last  week's  numbers,  boys  of  this  age  are 
recognized  as  furnishing  the  most  merciless  critics  of  men  and 
things.  Their  whole  attitude  is  critical.  The  mind  is  clearer, 
and  more  empty,  than  at  any  previous  or  succeeding  age. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  boys  at  this  period,  as  tending  to 
accent  their  purposeless  critical  and  unconstructive  attitude, 
than  the  teaching  of  the  street.  There  they  stand  as  at  a  con- 
tinuous performance  while  men  and  women  pass  before  them 
in  continuous  review,  keeping  them  constantly  supplied  with 
entertainment  and  with  subjects  for  the  exercise  and  exhibition 
of  their  powers  of  ridicule, — the  fire  engine,  the  arrest,  the 
drunken  man,  the  family  quarrel  affording  them,  meantime, 
abundant  entertainment  of  a  more  racy  kind.  What  rudiments 
of  constructive  power  they  possess  the  street  tends  to  dis- 
courage and  sterilize.  If  a  ball  game,  or  any  other  consecutive 
organized  play,  is  started,  it  is  constantly  interrupted  by  the 
traffic,  and  frequently  by  the  police,  until  the  whole  habit  of 
mind  of  the  boy  becomes  interrupted,  disorganized;  his  pur- 
poses, necessarily  and  of  habit,  chopped  into  short  lengths, 
never  extending  beyond  the  immediate  impulse.  The  street 
Arab  is  the  idle  spectator,  the  swell  clubman,  of  the  boy  world. 

What  is  the  service  the  playground  can  render  boys  of  this 
age  ?  What  is  there  in  the  boy  to  which  it  can  appeal  ?  The 
answer  is — "  everything."  Everything,  or  at  least  the  main 
thing,  that  there  is  in  the  boy  can  be  brought  out  in  play.  The 
deepest  tone  there  is  in  him  can  be  made  to  vibrate  to  influences 
that  the  playground  alone  can  bring  to  bear. 

I  am  proceeding  thruout  this  article  upon  the  theory — 
familiar,  doubtless  to  the  point  of  boredom,  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine — the  truth  of  which  seems  to  be  established  be- 
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yond  the  possibility  of  further  question;  that  in  the  growth  of 
children,  as  in  the  growth  of  plants,  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things.  There  is  a  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  which  every  faculty 
must  naturally  and  normally  receive  its  growth ;  a  time  in  which 
its  growth  must  be  received,  if  it  is  ever  to  reach  its  full  and 
proper  dimensions.  The  unseen  cause  of  the  passing  away  of 
childhood  is  not  a  negative  one:  it  is,  as  in  every  other  phe- 
nomenon of  growth,  the  coming  of  the  new.  Our  study  must 
be  to  find  out  what  this  new  thing  is  and  tie  to  it;  it  is  the  cur- 
rent embodiment  of  the  strongest  power  in  nature,  the  power 
of  the  growing  thing. 

In  a  general  way  this  new  force  in  the  boy,  or  rather  this 
new  manifestation  of  the  eternal  force  of  growth,  is  the  com- 
ing of  the  man.  This  is  the  champion  at  the  blast  of  whose 
trumpet  the  walls  of,  the  child's  world  have  fallen  about  him. 
The  new  reality  of  life,  the  passing  away  of  illusions,  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  of  rejecting  as  of  no  ac- 
count all  that  is  not  visible  to  his  own  eyes,  is  born  in  the  boy  as 
a  part  of  a  new  necessity — the  necessity  of  standing  on  his  own 
feet,  of  being  somebody  himself,  of  doing  something  that  shall 
bear  witness  to  the  authenticity  of  the  new  power,  stirring,  de- 
claring itself,  within  him.  The  boy  is  just  becoming  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  his  true  guide  and  sovereign  is  within,  and  that 
to  be  true  to  this  new  ruler  he  must  bear  witness  to  him  in  his 
outward  acts. 

The  new  god  cannot  spring  to  full  life  all  at  once,  like  Mi- 
nerva from  the  head  of  Jove;  and  the  boy's  first  self-assertion  is 
crude,  clumsy,  unnecessarily  loud.  In  his  struggle  to  be  some- 
body, to  let  the  universe  know  that  he  is  here  and  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  he  becomes  annoying  to  his  elders,  whose  constant 
eflfort  is  to  suppress  him — efforts  which  are  harmless  enough, 
so  long  as  care  is  taken  that  they  be  not  too  successful;  that 
they  furnish  simply  a  convenient  obstacle  against  which  the 
boy  can  find  exercise  for  his  powers.  It  is  not,  then,  all  the 
virtues  of  manhood  that  it  is  the  boy's  business  to  cultivate,  but 
only  the  fundamental,  primal  ones.  Not  the  whole  of  the  man, 
but  th<'  'varlike  part,  is  what  first  unfolds.  The  boy  age  is  the 
time  f  •   the  growth  of  the  barbaric  virtues;  the  time  for  the 
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development  of  what  Plato  calls  the  spirited  quality,  the  lion 
that  ought  to  be  not  indeed  the  ruler,  but  the  ever-present  and 
obedient  servant,  ready  at  the  call  of  the  highest  principle  or 
"  reason."  It  is  the  warlike  age;  what  may  be,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Let  us  respect  and  forward,  not  thwart  nor  look  askance  at, 
the  decree  of  nature  and  the  boy  who  is  being  true  tO'  it.  He  is 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  forces  of  which  he  is  unconscious, 
but  they  are  forces  upon  his  obedience  to  which  his  whole  future 
success  and  worthiness  depend.  The  boy  time  of  life  is  the 
time  for  the  development  of  certain  qualities  as  truly  as  there  is 
in  the  life  of  the  tree  a  time  for  the  leaf,  a  time  for  the  blossom, 
and  a  time  for  the  fruit.  His  loyalty  thruout  the  ages  to  the 
directions  of  this  inner  force,  to  the  god  of  nature  speaking 
within  him,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  uniform  discouragement 
of  his  elders,  has  been  altogether  admirable.  In  spite  of  con- 
stant punishment  and  lack  of  sympathy, — and,  more  remark- 
able still,  in  spite  of  his  almost  utter  lack  of  opportunity  in  our 
modem  cities, — he  has  still  been  true  to  the  work  which  it  has 
been  given  him  to  do,  namely,  the  exercise,  and  thru  exercise  the 
development  within  himself,  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  courage 
and  address,  together  with  the  prompt  and  accurate  command 
of  his  bodily  faculties.  We  sometimes  even  punish  him  for 
fighting,  but  he  knows  that  the  punishment  for  not  fighting  is 
a  heavier  one  and  one  administered  by  a  higher  court  than  ours. 

The  unimaginative  grown-up  (parent  or  other)  thinks  (and 
I  admit  that  he  might  bring  forward  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence to  back  his  opinion),  that  the  boy  likes  mischief  as  such, 
just  as  the  same  person  thinks  that  the  small  child  likes  dirt. 
But,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  small  child,  the  impulse  that 
makes  him  seek  the  gutter  is  not  the  impulse  to  get  dirty,  but 
to  get  hold  of  some  material  that  he  can  really  handle  and  con- 
trol, so,  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  mischief  as  such  is  not  the  attrac- 
tion; what  he  sees  in  it  is  simply  the  chance  to  get  what  he 
wants,  and  what  he  must  have  if  he  is  ever  to  grow  up,  namely, 
opportunity  to  develop  certain  fundamental  virtues.  There  is 
an  element  of  sport  in  some  kinds  of  mischief,  and  it  is  this 
element  that  furnishes  the  attraction  to  the  boy.     What  he 
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wants  is  a  hard,  lively  game:  something  difficult,  dangerous, 
heroic.  This  he  must  have  as  truly  as  a  flower  must  have  air 
and  sunlight  If  he  cannot  get  it  in  one  way,  it  is  his  virtue 
and  not  his  vice  that  he  insists  in  getting  it  in  another;  in  so 
doing  he  is  being  true  to  the  god  within.  An  everlasting  text 
of  the  funny  man  is  that  it  is  the  bad  boys,  and  not  the  good 
ones,  who  turn  out  well.  And  there  is  everlasting  truth  behind 
this  theory,  the  very  simple  explanation  being  that  it  is  the  bad 
boys  who  are  good.  It  is  the  boys  whom  we  call  bad,  because 
their  actions  are  frequently  inconvenient  to  their  elders,  who 
are  being  true  to  their  own  nature,  are  doing  that  specific  part 
of  the  work  of  self-development  which  it  is  their  business  to  do. 

A  favorite  story  of  Philips  Brooks',  altho  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  ought  to  be  cited  in  cold  print,  was  of  a  small  boy  whom 
he  saw  standing  on  tiptoe  in  attempting  to  ring  the  door- 
bell of  a  city  house.  Mr.  Brooks,  seeing  what  the  boy 
wanted,  kindly  mounted  the  steps  and  pulled  the  bell  for 
him.  Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  he  asked,  "  And  now  what 
have  we  got  to  do?  "  to  which  the  boy  answered,  "  Now  run 
like  hell."  Of  course  the  success  of  this  boy  in  securing  as  his 
accomplice  the  most  distinguished  preacher  in  the  New  World 
was  more  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect,  or  could,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  appreciated  if  he  had  known  it.  But  the  point, 
and  what  aroused  the  evident  sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Brooks 
told  the  story  is  that  it  was  not  properly  an  instinct  for  mere 
mischief  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  performance.  The 
boy  was  not  interested  in  the  discomfort  he  was  giving  his 
elders,  but  in  the  lively  and  altogether  pleasing  reaction  that  he 
could  produce  in  them,  with  its  appropriate  manifestations  in 
the  hastening  step,  the  agitated  and  threatening  fist,  and  the 
frowning  visage.  Tag  is  much  more  of  a  sporting  event  when 
the  avenger  of  blood,  or  of  the  outraged  bell-wire,  is  behind, 
than  when  it  merely  consists  in  running  away  from  another  boy 
whose  only  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  "  it." 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  of  a  more  heroic  kind,  I  read  the 
other  day  in  the  paper  of  some  boys  who,  having  first  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  the  jnterest  of  the  policeman,  then 
went  up  into  an  empty  house,  climbed  out  thru  a  skylight,  slid 
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■down  a  slate  roof  to  a  gutter  hanging  sixty  feet  above  a  bricks 
paved  alley,  crossed  the  alley  on  a  spout  on  which  the  policemen 
were  afraid  to  follow,  went  hand  over  hand  along  the  gutter  of 
the  opposite  building,  and  then  swung  themselves  in,  feet  fore- 
most, thru  a  window,  and  so  out  onto  another  roof.  They 
were  only  caught  by  the  policemen  surrounding  the  block  and 
gradually  searching  them  out.  Now  what  would  the  feeling 
of  any  boy  be  in  reading  about  that  exploit?  Would  he  feel 
what  bad  boys  they  were  to  have  stolen  the  bananas  or  thrown 
the  pussy  down  the  well  or  whatever  else  it  was  they  did,  or 
would  he  admire  their  exploit  and  secretly  wish  he  had  the 
courage  to  do  likewise  ? 

The  point  is  that  it  is  not  a  perverted  or  a  degenerate  impulse 
that  makes  the  boy  commit  these  acts  of  daring  lawlessness, 
but  a  virtue — a  virtue  universally  recognized  in  the  boy  world 
and  duly  admired  as  such.  Among  the  best  games  are  the 
chasing  games,  and  if  a  policeman  is  paid  to  chase  you, — and 
chase  you  in  earnest,  so  that  there  is  a  spice  of  danger  in  the 
game, — if  you  will  only  do  certain  things  which  he  seems  to 
regard  as  in  the  nature  of  "  last  tag,"  why,  the  policeman  is  ob- 
viously a  provision  of  Providence  of  which  it  would  be  foolish 
in  you  not  to  take  advantage. 

The  educational  value  of  stealing  was  recognized  by  the 
Spartans  (perhaps  the  most  successful  educators,  in  securing 
their  specific  object,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen) ,  and  the  value 
of  law-breaking  in  general  seems  also  to  be  recognized  at  the 
English  boarding-school  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  West  Point. 
The  boy  has  good  precedent  for  his  occasional  choice  of  law- 
breaking  as  a  means  of  education. 

The  trouble — the  misunderstanding  that  so  often  makes  the 
boy  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  expecting  that  any  parent,  or 
other  grown  person,  can  ever  understand  him  or  his  ambitions 
and  desires — arises  from  the  fact  that  the  boy  lives  in  a  different 
world  than  ours;  a  world  of  adventure,  of  personal  courage; 
the  world  of  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  of  the  Vikings,  of  Nim- 
rod,  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ";  a  world  from  which 
our  world  of  humdrum  commercial  ideals  is  still  invisible.  He 
feels  toward  our  bourgeois  morality  much  as  Rob  Roy  felt  to- 
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ward  the  civilian  virtues  of  his  kinsman,  BaiHe  Nichol  Jarvie; 
his  sentiments  are  those  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger :  "  Do  you 
think  that  Achilles  or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great  ever  in- 
quired where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  my  soul,  they  drew  their 
broadswords  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  the  jus- 
tice of  it.  In  preaching  to  him,  and  setting. before  him  for  his 
admiration  only  such  virtues  as  he  cannot  by  any  possibility 
understand  or  emulate,  we  are  preaching  thrift  and  industry  to 
the  wild  Indian  or  the  Highland  cateran.  The  boy  is  not  a 
grown  man,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should  suddenly  and 
prematurely  become  one. 

Precisely  how  shall  the  playground  deal  with  the  boy  of  this 
period  ?  What  is  at  the  same  time  best  and  most  fundamental 
in  the  impulse  which  dominates  the  period  is,  as  we  have  said^ 
the  impulse  in  the  boy  to  assert  his  own  individuality,  to  show 
his  independence,  his  power  of  doing  something  and  beings 
something  himself.  Left  to  itself,  unguided,  this  impulse 
shows,  as  we  have  also  intimated,  a  remarkable  catholicity  in 
regard  to  its  manifestations.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  anything 
which  the  "  big  Injun  "  may  not  make  a  subject  of  self-asser- 
tion, and,  with  an  easy  perversion  of  the  impulse,  a  subject 
also  of  boasting  and  showing  off.  The  "  big  Injun,"  as  we 
meet  him  in  our  city  street,  is  the  boy  who  can  fight  harder,  run 
faster,  swear  more  proficiently,  smoke  more  cigarettes,  sit  up 
later,  dive  deeper,  and  come  up  drier  than  any  other  in  his 
street  or  neighborhood.  Obviously  the  thing  for  the  play- 
ground to  do  is  to  give  opportunity  to  the  boy  who  can  run 
faster  and  dive  deeper,  and  generally  to  develop  the  sporting, 
and,  in  its  best  sense,  the  fighting  side  of  the  boy,  at  the  expense 
of  such  self-assertion  as  takes  the  form  of  dissipation  and  other 
forms  whose  only  merit  (and  it  is  a  real  merit,  be  it  observed) 
seems  to  be  that  they  testify  to  partial  emancipation  from  pa- 
rental or  other  control.  What  the  boy  is  after  is  manliness  and 
the  demonstration  of  manliness.  He  is  a  keen  recognizer  of 
truth  in  this  matter,  and  if  it  is,  in  hard  and  sober  fact,  more 
manly  to  be  able  to  fight  hard,  run  fast,  and  play  a  good  game  of 
ball  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  smoke  many  cigarettes  and,  in  gen- 
eral, to  indulge  in  greater  dissipation  than  his  companions,. 
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why,  the  stronger  and  better  thing  will  win  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  boys  among  whom  it  has  a  chance.  If  the  com- 
petition is  allowed  to  be  between  the  boy  who  smokes  and  drinks 
and  the  one  who  stays  at  home,  reads  good  books,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, emulates  the  character  of  the  good  boy  who  died,  it  is 
the  cigarette  that  will  win  every  time;  but  if  the  good  boy  can 
show  his  superiority  in  physical  contest,  conviction  will  find 
its  way  even  to  the  devotee  of  the  dime  museum  and  to  all  who 
have  called  him  great. 

Many  are  the  games  of  single-handed  competition  which  the 
everlasting  boy  has  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  ages.  It  is 
characteristic  that  it  still  must  be  a  game,  that  for  the  smaller 
boy  the  straight-away  run  or  jump  is  too  simple  and  lacks  some 
element  which  he  demands.  I  think  it  is  that  the  contest  is 
only  an  arithmetical  or  measuring  one,  not  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  sport.  You  can  run  or  jump  alone;  you  can't 
fight  or  play  tag  alone.  Running  games,  as  the  various  forms 
of  tag,  and  especially  the  group  of  games  of  which  "  duck  on 
the  rock  "  is  the  type,  seem  to  possess  perennial  attraction. 
Climbing  trees  or  rocks,  with  the  great  opportunity  these  afford 
for  daring  feats,  cannot  well  be  reproduced  on  the  playground. 
The  nearest  we  can  come  is  by  means  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 
Wherever  this  is  found,  it  will  be  used  most  by  boys  of  the  "  big 
Injun  "  age,  these  and  a  very  few  specialists  among  the  older 
boys.  As  a  practical  suggestion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  the  boys  find  most  attractive  are  the 
traveling  rings;  the  trapeze  which  you  can  jump  to  from  the 
top  of  three  steps,  swing  as  far  as  you  can,  and  jump  further 
than  anybody  else;  and  the  ladder  which  you  climb  up  on  one 
side  of  a  bar  and  then  slide  down  a  pair  of  slanting  poles  on  the 
other;  the  latter  feat  being  performed  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  including,  if  I  remember  right,  sliding  down  head-fore- 
most on  your  back. 

The  game  idea  can  also  be  introduced  in  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus, as,  for  instance,  in  "  hang  "  tag,  the  rule  of  which  is 
that  while  you  hang  by  your  hands  you  cannot  be  caught.  The 
gang  of  boys  with  whom  I  was  brought  up  had  a  very  excellent 
game  carried  on  in  a  tree,  known  as  "  jaguar  and  monkeys." 
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It  was  simply  a  game  of  tag,  but  the  name  added  much;  and 
the  way  that  we  rigged  the  tree  with  two  ropes,  each  tied  near 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  brought  down  and  fastened  near  the 
outer  end  of  a  series  of  branches,  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  game;  making,  as  it  did,  three  separate  ways,  namely,  the 
trunk  and  each  of  the  ropes,  by  which  you  could  go  up  or  down 
the  tree.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  introduce 
such  a  game  on  a  city  playground. 

Apparatus  also  appeals  to  what  would  almost  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  survival  of  the  arboreal  instinct  of  our  respected  an- 
cestors. There  seems,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  real  craving  in  the 
boy  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms,  and  especially  his  hands,  which 
can  be  adequately  obtained  only  in  climbing.  A  practical  value 
of  apparatus  is  in  that  it  provides  a  shy  boy,  who  does  not 
happen  as  yet  to  belong  to  any  particular  gang  that  frequents 
the  playground,  with  something  to  do. 

Very  important  games,  as  leading  over  to  the  age  of  co- 
operation, what  I  have  called  the  age  of  loyalty,  are  those  in 
which  the  team  idea  begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  first  and  most  primitive  form  of  organization  is  the 
series,  the  game  in  which,  altho  the  boys  act  each  individually 
and  there  is  no  co-operation  in  the  doing  of  the  particular  feats 
required,  there  is,  nevertheless,  something  more  than  taking 
turns;  games  in  which  the  boys  form  a  string  like  a  string  of 
beads,  in  which  the  string  as  such  becomes  an  element  in  the 
sport.  The  characteristic  game  of  this  sort  is  of  course  "  fol- 
low my  leader  ";  but  in  many  of  the  games  where  they  take 
turns  the  string  idea  begins  to  be  felt  by  the  participants.  In 
Dickens's  account  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  sliding  on 
the  ice,  you  feel  how  important  is  it  that  the  players  should,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Weller,  "  Keep  the  pot  a-boiling."  One  of 
the  best  games  of  this  sort  is  a  modification  of  "  leapfrog  "^ 
known  as  "  a  foot  and  a  half." 

After  the  string  games  come  the  simplest  forms  of  the  game 
of  sides.  Of  these  the  most  primitive,  in  which  the  sides  are 
such  only  in  position,  without  organization  of  any  sort,  or  at 
least  without  anything  more  than  brief,  almost  unconscious, 
co-operation  of  the  kaleidoscopic  variety,  is  the  game  of  hill 
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dill,  in  which  one  boy  stands  in  the  middle  and  the  rest  are  ar- 
ranged along  a  fence  or  line  and  try  to  run  past  him  to  an  oppo- 
site fence  or  line.  Those  he  catches  have  to  stand  with  him  in 
the  middle  next  time,  and  so  on  until  all  are  caught.  Then 
come  games  like  prisoner's  base,  in  which  there  are  regular  sides 
chosen  and  the  running  between  the  lines  is  carried  on  by  one 
side  against  the  other,  as  by  two  hostile  armies. 

And  here,  too,  comes  in  our  great  American  game  of  base- 
ball, the  best  educational  influence  which  has  yet  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  playground.  For  the  "  big  Injun,"  pure  and 
simple,  the  game  of  scrub,  even  down  to  the  primitive  organiza- 
tion known  as  "  three  old  cat,"  affords  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment and  exhibition  of  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm;  it  being" 
the  delight  of  the  best  batter  to  see  how  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  afternoon  he  can  stay  in  while  the  others,  in  desperation, 
hunt  the  balls  as  he  bats  them.  But  gradually,  without  any 
conscious  change  on  the  part  of  the  players,  the  game,  first  with 
two  at  the  bat  and  then  with  regular  chosen  sides,  assumes  the 
form  of  higher  and  more  and  more  efficient  organization  until 
we  come  to  the  regular  team  with  its  hard  daily  practice,  each 
man  in  his  own  position  and  with  his  own  distinct  responsi- 
bility, and  with  its  working  together  of  the  whole  team  in  a 
hundred  varied  combinations  to  meet  the  different  exigencies 
of  the  game. 

A  marked  need  of  the  boy  of  the  "  big  Injun  "  period,  as 
seen  on  the  playground,  is  the  need  of  leadership.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  lack  of  constructive  and  organizing  power  and 
the  disproportionate  strength  of  the  critical  faculty  in  boys  of 
this  age.  In  order  to  keep  them  doing  anything  beyond  the 
desultory  criticism  of  passers-by  or  the  tormenting  of  one  of 
their  own  number,  it  seems  usually  to  be  necessary  to  have  some 
instructor  or  paid  leader  on  the  ground.  It  is  not,  as  the  matter 
is  often  stated,  that  they  need  "  to  be  taught  how  to  play." 
They  know  the  games,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  enough 
social  energy  to  put  them  into  practice  in  face  of  such  discour- 
agement, in  the  way  of  big  boys  and  crowding,  as  is  usually 
present  on  a  city  playground.  The  spirit  of  every-one-for- 
himself  is  so  dominant  that  a  group  of  these  boys  is  more  like 
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a  pile  of  pebbles  than  like  a  live  organism.  A  certain  g-re- 
garious  spirit  and  need  of  each  other's  society  there  is,  but  the 
power  of  social  construction  seems  to  be  for  the  time  in 
abeyance. 

And  closely  alhed  to  this  need  of  leadership  is  the  capacity 
for  admiration  which  boys  of  this  age  exhibit.  To  them  the 
boys  a  little  older,  or  at  least  the  leaders  among  them,  appear 
as  a  race  of  demigods,  and  whatever  they  do  these  smaller  boys 
will  do  their  best  to  imitate;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  way  to  educate  boys  of  this  age  is  to  educate  boys  who  are 
somewhat  older,  and  let  them  do  the  rest.  A  hero  in  any  case 
they  will  have,  and  he  will,  in  any  case,  be  an  athlete  and  a 
fighter.  But  to  the  boys  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  thing  which  we  can  determine  for  them,  what 
the  further  attributes  of  the  heroic  figure  that  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  vista  of  their  ambition  shall  be.  When  Mr.  Bowler  of 
the  Charlesbank  Gymnasium  in  Boston  says  to  one  of  the  two 
hundred  young  athletes  who  regularly  train  with  him,  "  If  you 
can't  give  up  cigarettes  I  can't  bother  with  you,"  and  so  re- 
moves the  cigarette  from  the  mouth  of  the  demigod,  he  dis- 
associates it  from  the  ideal  that  rules  many  a  boyish  imagina- 
tion.    And  cigarettes  are  not  the  only  thing. 

The  third  and  last  age  of  the  boy,  from  the  playground  point 
of  view,  is  the  age  of  loyalty.  What  the  '*  big  Injun  "  con- 
spicuously lacked  was  constructive  social  power,  the  power  to 
make  a  social  organization  that  would  hold  together.  It  is 
precisely  this  power  to  the  development  of  which  the  next 
period  of  the  boy's  life  is  peculiarly  devoted. 

And  here  again,  as  with  the  child  finding  its  playground  in 
the  gutter  and  with  the  small  boy  seeking  whom  he  may  annoy, 
we  have  so  arranged  it  in  our  cities  that  this  growing  and  bud- 
<iing  power,  upon  whose  successful  utterance  healthy  growth 
depends,  shall  search  in  vain  for  its  appropriate  means  of  devel- 
opment, and  shall  be  driven,  in  many  cases,  to  adopting  means 
which  shall  pervert  it  from  its  natural,  proper  function,  and 
«ven  turn  it  into  a  power  for  evil.  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
magazine  at  the  present  time  without  reading  in  it  something 
about  the  city  gang.     We  hear  of  it  as  the  center  of  criminal 
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association  and  as  developing-  into  the  unit  of  political  corrup- 
tion. But  here,  as  in  the  childish  attraction  of  the  gutter  and 
in  the  boy's  love  for  mischief,  undesirable  manifestations  are 
simply  results  of  the  perversion  of  the  best  and  most  central 
impulse  of  the  age-period  to  which  they  belong. 

There  is  sometimes  talk  about  breaking  up  the  boys'  gangs; 
and  sometimes  the  associations  of  a  gang  have  got  to  be  so  low 
that  nothing  but  the  breaking  off  of  such  associations  can  save 
the  individuals  that  belong  to  it.  But  it  is  a  notable  loss,  and 
a  grave  criticism  upon  the  opportunity  which  we  have  given, 
or  rather  denied,  to  our  boys  that  such  instances  should  occur. 
I  think  there  is  some  special  judgment  denounced  against  those 
who  would  turn  the  great  vital  and  driving  forces  of  the  world 
into  channels  where  their  results  are  evil  instead  of  good,  pull- 
ing dowil  instead  of  building  up.  This  judgment  our  modem 
American  cities  have  thoroly  merited,  and  as  a  brilliant  but 
anonymous  writer  in  a  recent  volume  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
judgment  which  is  now  being  meted  out.^ 

The  age  which  the  boy  of  this  period  has  reached  is  the  age 
where  Sir  Launcelot,  the  knight  errant,  the  hero  of  single  com- 
bat, is  developing  intO'  Arthur,  the  loyal  King.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  where  Launcelot  tells  Queen 
Guinevere  how  he,  Launcelot,  is  all  very  well  in  feats  of 
strength,  where  it  is  a  mere  question  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  anyone  can  roll  Arthur  over  in  a  tour- 
nament or  other  encounter  where  it  is  a  mere  question  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  but  that  if  you  want  to  see  Arthur  you  must  be 
present  at  a  battle  where  something  real  is  at  stake;  that  there 
his  yellow  hair  stands  up  on  end,  his  blue  eyes  blaze,  and  his 
sword  flashes  like  lightning  among  the  ranks  of  the  foe;  there 
is  a  spirit  present  not  found  on  the  lower  plane  of  the  egotistic 
warrior,  and  lesser  souls  shrivel  up  and  slink  away  from  before 
him.  The  "  big  Injun  "  has  given  way  to  something  higher. 
And  the  same  change  is  recorded,  tho  in  a  somewhat  sappy  and 
degenerate  form,  in  the  story  of  Parsifal  and  the  legend  of 
Galahad. 

The  gang  is  simply  a  perverted  expression  of  this  new  spirit. 

''A  Cify  7vi/i/frngss  (Boston  :   1898),  p.  1 14-147. 
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It  is  the  primitive  social  group,  the  kindergarten  of  the 
future  citizen.  The  gang  hangs  around  the  street  corner  con- 
tinuing, from  force  of  habit,  to  exercise  the  function  of  a  cen- 
sorship of  manners  and  morals ;  it  may  perhaps  engage  in  some 
predatory  occupation  of  a  more  or  less  seriously  criminal  na- 
ture. But  at  its  heart  it  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  It  may 
be  that  the  opportunity  for  developing  social  power  has  been  so 
lacking  that  the  street  corner  is  the  best  that  it  is  able  at  once  to 
appreciate.  But  give  it  a  chance,  on  a  properly  conducted  play- 
ground, and  the  gang  will  soon  show  its  power  of  producing 
the  baseball  or  football  team,  and  it  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity. 

There  is  no  training  of  the  social  consciousness  more  intense 
than  that  of  one  of  these  great  national  games.  The  baseball 
nine  must  co-operate  with  the  precision  of  clockwork.  The 
football  team  must  possess  a  nervous  organization  nearly  as 
tense  as  that  of  the  individual  player,  or  it  cannot  possess  that 
capacity  for  striking  with  its  whole  weight  upon  a  single  point, 
and  at  an  instant's  notice,  on  which  its  success  depends.  The 
spirit  of  the  team  possesses  and  dominates  each  member  of  it, 
vibrating  in  his  nerves  and  tingling  to  the  ends  of  his  finger- 
tips, to  an  extent  not  known  in  the  organizations  of  later 
life.  It  is  not  a  question  of  self-sacrifice,  and  no  boy  would 
ever  use  any  such  term  in  stating  the  thing  to  himself.  It  is  to 
him  what  the  entirely  successful  training  of  a  faculty  always  is, 
a  thrilling  and  satisfying  experience  of  self -enlargement  or  self- 
realization.  In  the  football  team  the  boy  is  coming  to  his  own 
as  a  member  of  a  larger  social  unit. 

Is  not  this  what  we  want  in  the  citizen  ?  Not  that  he  shall 
grudgingly,  or  as  a  matter  of  duty,  sacrifice  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic weal — altho  that  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  most  of  us  can,  in 
most  public  relations,  hope  to  attain ;  what  we  want,  and  shall 
some  day  see,  is  the  citizen  to  whom  it  does  not  appear  as  a 
sacrifice  nor  a  self-denial  that  he  shall  throw  himself  with 
his  whole  weight  and  spirit  into  the  life  of  his  city  and 
State. 

Which  of  the  two  great  games  is  the  better  education  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  best  authorities  dififer,  nor  is  it  one  of 
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any  particular  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  games  are  not  in 
any  sense  rivals,  occupying,  as  they  do,  different  seasons  of  the 
year.     In  the  old  days,  before  the  Rugby  game  had  been  got 
down  so  fine  as  it  is  now,  there  seemed  to  be  in  it  more  scope 
for  the  imagination,  and  more  opportunity  for  originality  and 
independence  in  appreciating  and  taking  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion, than  in  the  game  of  baseball.     But  now  that  the  game  is 
so  thoroly  worked  out  beforehand  and  the  combinations  so  ex- 
haustively foreseen,  all  the  thinking  is  done  by  the  coaches  and 
strategists,  and  the  player,  if  he  is  not  the  quarter-back,  has 
simply  to  carry  out  orders,  as  received  from  the  signals,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  has  been  carefully  and  minutely  drilled. 
In  baseball,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combinations  present  them- 
selves too  suddenly  and  have  to  be  acted  upon  too  quickly  to 
enable  any  coach  or  commander  to  intervene.     The  player  must 
rely  upon  himself.     He  may  have  been  taught  very  carefully 
what  to  do  in  every  possible  combination,  but  he  never  knows, 
what  combination  is  coming.     Moreover,  in  football,  the  whole- 
team  acts  together  all  at  once,  and  the  weak  player  can  be- 
helped  out  by  the  strong  one.     In  baseball  each  player  must  di>' 
his  part,  or  it  will  not  get  done.     A  baseball  team  is  like  a  rope; 
in  any  given  play  it  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  point. 
Still,  for  football  it  must  be  said  that  its  emotional  appeal  is- 
deeper,  that  it  brings  the  whole  executive  and  emotional  nature- 
into  more  intense  activity  than  baseball.     Football,  we  find  in' 
practice,  will  reach  the  toughest  and  wildest  spirits  in  boydom, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  under  the  spell  of  its  power  they  play  in: 
silence. 

In  both  of  these  games,  the  social  or  team-play  element  re- 
mains the  important  one,  and  constitutes  the  peculiar  appro- 
priateness which  has  made  them  survive  as  the  great  games  of 
the  period  of  loyalty. 

The  development  of  the  social  spirit  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
important  service  that  the  playground  can  render  to  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  at  precisely  this  point  that  it  has  so  far  been 
weakest.  Beginnings  in  this  direction,  beyond  the  furnishing 
of  playgrounds  in  large  parks  in  some  of  our  cities,  notably  in 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  have  been  the  attention 
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paid  to  basket-ball  and  team  competition  at  the  summer  play- 
grounds of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  and  similar 
encouragement  to  team  work  at  Seward  Park,  New  York,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League,  the  Hull  House 
playground,  Chicago,  and  a  city  playground  carried  on  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

One  or  two  practical  suggestions  may  be  useful.  First,  it  is 
a  national  misfortune  that  the  great  game  of  baseball  is  a  coun- 
try game  with  serious  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
being  played  in  our  crowded  cities.  The  space  which  it  takes 
may  be  most  easily  lessened  by  modifying  the  kind  of  ball.  At 
the  Hull  House  ground  in  Chicago  the  soft  "  indoor  "  ball,  five 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used,  but  in  Boston  we  have  not  found 
that  boys  over  ten  years  old  would  take  much  interest  in  the 
game  so  played,  not  considering  it  as  quite  representing  real 
life,  and  we  have  used  our  best  efforts  to  deaden  and  lighten  the 
ball  in  standard  use,  thus  lessening  the  radius  of  fielding  for 
the  players  and  of  danger  to  life,  limb,  and  temper  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  fact  is  not  generally  recognized  that  football 
is  one  of  the  most  space-economizing  games  that  we  have.  It 
is  true  that  match  games  require  much  space,  but  practice  on 
the  other  hand  requires  very  little,  and  can  easily  be  conducted 
in  a  good-sized  room.  Our  best  boys'  team  in  Boston  has  to 
conduct  all  its  practice  in  the  basement  of  a  chapel  fifty-two 
feet  in  length  and  thirty-one  feet  wide,  the  space  being  further 
lessened  and  interrupted  by  six  square  brick  pillars.  Basket- 
ball and  hockey  are  games  of  the  second  magnitude,  which  can 
be  used  to  fill  in  the  seasons  when  baseball  and  football  are  not 
in  their  fullest  glory. 

There  is  one  more  matter  upon  which  I  should  like  to  add  a 
few  words,  in  conclusion. 

I  have  said  that  the  whole  difficulty  with  the  boy  of  what  I 
have  called  the  "  big  Injun  "  age  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  a  different  world  from  ours;  that  he  is  living  in  the 
barbaric  age  and  we  in  the  civilized.  To  a  great  extent  the 
same  is  true  of  the  boy  at  the  age  of  loyalty.  He  is  beginning 
to  be  social,  but  his  social  life  is  still  taking  a  military  form, 
and  his  ideals  are  still  largely  warlike.     It  is  this  fact  which,  to 
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my  mind,  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  in  the  education  of 
boys  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  age  of  chivalry  the  young  page  was  sent  to  the 
castle  of  some  noted  knight,  there  to  learn  good  behavior  and 
military  proficiency,  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  the  laws  of  war. 
There  he  found,  and  had  before  him  as  his  examples,  the  young 
squires  who  had  already  attained  some  proficiency  in  the  arts 
in  which  he  himself  was  a  beginner.  When  he  became  a  squire 
he  had  as  his  model  the  young  knight,  but  a  few  years  his 
senior,  who  had  just  won  his  spurs;  and  when  he  himself  be- 
came a  knight  he  still  saw  ahead  of  him  in  the  same  line  in 
which  he  had,  from  the  first,  been  developing,  the  knight  of 
high  achievement  and  reputation,  the  Chevalier  Bayard  or  who- 
ever might  be  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form  "  of 
the  time.  There  never  came  a  time  for  the  boy  during  the  age 
of  chivalry  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  from  one 
set  of  ideals  to  another  very  different  set,  from  one  world  to 
another.  Such  a  time  does  come  for  the  modern  boy.  Among 
the  privileged  classes,  for  instance,  the  boy  at  school  has  as  his 
hero  the  college  athlete,  but  that  bright  figure  ends  the  vista 
of  his  dreams.  To  him  the  young  struggling  lawyer  or  busi- 
ness man  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  high  estate  he  occupied 
at  college;  while  the  hero  of  the  grown-up  world,  the  railroad 
president  or  leader  of  the  bar,  appears  to  the  boy,  and  even  to 
the  young  college  man,  as  simply  "  that  old  pod  "  whom  he 
sees  ambling  up  the  street  to  his  office,  or  occasionally  meets  at 
his  father's  dinner  table.  •  Life  beyond  the  college  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  modern  boy  as  a  continued  growth,  but  as  dying  and 
being  born  again  into  an  inferior  plane  of  existence. 

The  best  we  can  do  to  round  this  corner  for  the  boy,  to  allow 
some  of  the  light  which  is  to  guide  him  in  his  civilized  indus- 
trial life  to  penetrate  into  the  life  of  athletics,  is  by  developing 
in  him  that  part  of  the  industrial  ideal  to  which  he  is  suscepti- 
ble, by  appealing,  namely,  to  the  constructive  instinct.  From 
the  kindergarten  on  thru  sloyd  and  other  manual  training,  and 
by  the  cultivation  of  plants,  this  appeal  can  be  made.  Various 
kinds  of  manual  training  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
summer  sand-gardens  which  are  now  springing  up  all  over  the 
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country,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  yet  been  introduced 
for  the  bigger  boys.  Boys  of  fifteen  are  sometimes  allowed 
in  children's  playgrounds  if  they  will  keep  quiet,  and  these  may 
be  seen  laboriously  sewing  on  a  perforated  card  or  mending  a 
doll's  dress;  a  pathetic  and  striking  testimony  to  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  the  city  boy  to  find  something  of  a  constructive 
nature  that  his  hands  may  do,  and  thus  a  testimony  to  the 
opportunities,  in  the  nature  and  cravings  of  the  boy,  lying  ready 
to  be  used. 

One  essential  truth  about  the  playground,  applicable  also'  to 
every  other  human  institution,  is  that  it  should  not  be  isolated. 
No  part  of  the  life  of  a  child  or  anybody  else  should  be  carried 
on  in  parenthesis,  or  without  vital  connection  with  his  life  as  a 
wliole.  To  this  end,  and  for  the  other  good  we  see  in  it,  our 
Civic  League  is  this  year,  at  its  Columbus  Avenue  playground 
in  Boston,  getting  the  school-children  to  come  and  plant 
flowers,  each  child  having  a  patch  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chil- 
dren bring  stones  and  shells  and  things  from  their  homes  to 
ornament  their  little  gardens  and  are  to  take  flowers  and  vege- 
tables home,  if  any  grow  and  stay  long  enough  to  be  gathered 
l^y  their  legitimate  owners.  For  the  home  life  and  the  play- 
ground life  are  one.  And  the  public-school  teachers  come  with 
the  children  and  direct  the  planting  and  gardening  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  schoolwork;  for  the  school  life  and  the  playground 
life  are  one. 

And  this  last  point,  the  identification  of  the  playground  with 
the  school,  is  particularly  important.  It  is  a  teacher's  business 
to  educate  children;  not  the  minds  of  children  nor  the  bodies 
of  children  nor  the  souls  of  children,  but  just  children.  The 
whole  child — the  single,  indivisible,  boy  or  girl — is  what  the 
teacher  is  there  to  deal  with.  It  is  true  that  all  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  and  that  whatever  you  do  will  reach  the  child  as  a  whole, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  there  to  reach.  Whatever  you 
lead  him  to  do  aright  leaves  more  of  him  there,  not  merely 
more  mind  or  more  body,  but  more  boy,  to  meet  the  next  task, 
whatever  it  may  be;  for  all  things  proceed  from  the  center  and 
minister  to  it — or  dissipate  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  tho  all 
ways  leads  to  Rome  and  all  educational  means  reach  the  whole 
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boy,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  some  means  are  better 
than  others  and  that  a  variety  of  means  are  needed.  And, 
whatever  else  we  exclude  from  our  school  curriculum,  we  must 
not  omit  that  form  of  life  into  which  the  boy's  nature  is  at  a 
given  time  flowing  with  most  energy;  that  channel  which  is 
receiving  the  main  current  of  his  life.  Play,  with  many  boys, 
if  not  with  all,  is  for  a  time  such  a  channel,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  safely  omitted  from  the  means  placed  in  the  school- 
master's hands  for  reaching  and  illuminating  the  lives  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  Every  grammar  school  ought  to  have 
adequate  playgrounds,  under  the  charge  of  specially  trained 
teachers,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  plant  and  staff;  the  head  of  the 
school  or  some  of  his  indoor  teachers  should  take  part  in  the 
games,  and  there  should  be  as  free  and  frequent  consultations, 
as  to  methods  of  reaching  and  developing  individual  pupils, 
with  the  playground  teachers  as  with  any  others. 

Every  well-equipped  boarding-school  has  its  playground  for 
every  sport,  its  river  to  row  on,  its  gymnasium.  The  public 
school  has  at  least  as  much  need  of  these  things  as  have  these 
cities  of  refuge  to  which  our  richer  boys  are  sent  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  providing,  even  for  them,  an  adequate  life  in 
the  modern  American  city.  It  is  fortunately  true  that,  do  our 
worst,  a  higher  power  than  ours  has  decreed,  and  all  ages  have 
proved,  that  "boys  will  be  boys";  but  it  is  nevertheless  im- 
fKDrtant  that  we  so  provide,  if  possible,  that,  in  being  so,  they 
may  not  be  driven  into  courses  which  prevent  their  growing 
up  into  manly  and  civilized  men. 

Joseph  Lee 

Boston,  Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS   IN   ENGLAND 

I  1 800- 1 850 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  educational  periodicals 
in  England  have  been  addressed  to  "  the  child  "  since  1799,  to 
his  parents  and  teachers  since  1802.  As  the  main  purpose  of 
the  present  paper,  however,  is  to  give  American  teachers  some 
indication  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  our  existing  periodicals,  I 
have  contented  myself — for  the  first  half  of  the  century — with 
drawing  up  the  following  (incomplete)  bibliography,  to  which, 
with  an  eye  to  cause  and  effect,  I  have  added  the  chief  educa- 
tional landmarks. 

1799  (Jan.).  The  Children's  magazine,  or  monthly  repository  of  instruc- 
tion and  delight.  No.  I.  "  Embellished  with  two  plates — '  The  Little 
Grateful  Sailor,'  and  a  small  Map  of  the  world — elegantly  printed  on 
patent  colored  paper."  Illustrated,  i2mo,  78  p.  Price  not  stated. 
London. 

[Opens  thus  :  "  To  Parents,  etc.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the 
laudable  pursuit  of  educating  children  must  know  it  requires  something  con- 
tinually new  to  gratify  the  youthful  mind.  A  new  toy,  a  new  game,  a 
new  book,  all  have  their  turn  in  the  imagination.  It  is  therefore  to 
furnish  them  with  the  latter,  that  The  Children's  inagazifie  is  intended."] 
Existed  one  year. 

1802.  (May).  The  Guardian  of  education,  a  periodical  work  consisting  of 
a  practical  essay  on  Christian  education,  founded  immediately  on  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sacred  oflfices  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  memoirs  of 
modern  philosophers  and  extracts  from  their  writings  ;  extracts  from 
sermons  and  other  books  relating  to  religious  education,  and  a  copious 
examination  of  modern  systems  of  education,  children's  books,  and 
books  for  young  persons.  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Trimmer.  Monthly,  8vo, 
64  p.  Price  not  stated.  London. 
[The  main  purpose  of  this  periodical  is  declared  to  be  "  to  combat  a 

conspiracy  against  the  Christian  religion."] 
Existed  four  years. 

1805.  George  III.'s  famous  interview  with  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  "  It  is  my  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my 
Kingdom  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible." 
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18 10.  Royal  Lancasterian  Association  founded. 

181 1.  National  Society  founded  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

18 1 3    (Jan.).     The     Sunday-school    repository,    or    teachers'     magazine^ 

Quarterly,  Svo,  56  p.     Price  not  stated.     London. 

[Contains  accounts  of  the  "  Happy  Death  "  of  various  individuals,] 

Became  in  1830  The  Sunday-school  teachers'  magazine   and  journal  oJ~ 
education,   and   was  continuous  till  1867,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Sunday-school  teacher.     Monthly,  large  Svo,  32  p.     Price  6d. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  later  history. 

1814.  Royal  Lancasterian  Society  becomes  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. 

1816.   Select  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Metropolis. 

1823.  London  Mechanics'  Institute  founded. 

1823  (July).    The  Assistant  of  education,  religious  and  literary,  intended  for 
the  use  of  young  persons  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.     By  Caroline 
Fry.     Monthly,  illustrated,  Svo,  60  p.     Price  not  stated.      London. 
[Opens  with  these  words :  "  Four  thousand   and  four  years  before  the 

birth  of  our  Saviour,  it  pleased  the  great  God  of  all  things  to  create  for 
himself  a  world,  in  which  to  show  forth  his  glory  and  the  greatness  of 
his  power."] 

Existed  five  years. 

1 824  (Jan.).  The  Child's  companion,  or  Sunday  scholar's  reward.  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society.  Monthly,  illustrated,  i6mo,  32  p.  Price  not  stated. 
London. 

[Specimen  of  arithmetical  questions  in  No.  i  :  "If  twenty  shillings  will 
purchase  a  thousand  tracts  and  little  books,  how  many  may  a  family  of 
six  persons  purchase  and  distribute  in  5  years,  if  each  person  subscribes 
one  penny  per  week  }  "] 

Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1824  (April).    The  National  school  magazine.     For  boys  and  girls.     Fort- 
nightly, illustrated,  i2mo,  16  p.     Price   not  stated.     London. 
[Opens  with  these  words  :  "  There  is  on  the  cover  of  this  little  book  a 

sight  which  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 

kingdom; — a  National  School,  and  a  number  of  children  going  to  church,. 

on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  worship  God  !  "     First  volume  contains  the  story 

of  "  Idle  Jack  Simkins."] 
Existed  one  year. 

1S24.    The  Etonian.     Eton. 

[?  Earliest  "  School  Magazine  "  published  by  schoolboys.] 

1826    (June).    The  Educational  review   and    magazine.     Monthly,    8mo,_ 
16  p.     Price  6d.     London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 
[The  first  number  contains  an  article  on  "  The  means  of  securing,  to  the 
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higher  classes  of  society,  a  proper  superiority  in  Education,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Macgowan.] 
Existed  one  year. 

1827  (Jan.).  Lord  Brougham  makes  his  famous  remark:  "The  school- 
master is  abroad  ;  and  I  trust  to  him  armed  with  his  primer  against  the 
soldier  in  full  military  array." 

1827  (March).    Quarterly  extract.     London. 

[The  organ  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  A  continuation, 
in  a  sense,  of  The  Philanthropist,  first  published  in  181 1  by  Joseph  Lan- 
caster at  the  Royal  Free  School  Press,  Borough  Rd.,  but  discontinued  in 
1819.] 

Still  existing  as  The  Educational  record  {^?:&  below).     Not  seen. 

1828.  University  of  London  founded. 

1829  (May).  The  Schoolmaster ,  a  weekly  essay  :  the  object  of  which  is  to 
point  out  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  present  systems  of  education 
and  modes  of  managing  children,  and  to  propose  better.  8vo,  12  p. 
Price  2d.     London. 

\}  The  first  weekly.  The  second  number  contains  the  following  defini- 
tion of  education  :  "  What  man  receives  from  teachers  of  all  descriptions, 
animate  and  inanimate,  during  the  entire  course  of  his  life."  On  p.  181 
of  the  first  volume  is  the  following  quotation  from  William  Cobbett's 
Emigrant's  guide :  "  If  anyone  should  think  of  going  to  America  as 
schoolmaster  or  teacher,  and  especially  as  schoolmistress  or  female  teacher, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  to  such  persons,  that  the  Americans  are  extremely 
scrupulous  as  to  character  :  and  that  they  look  with  a  very  inquisitive  eye 
at  all  those  under  whose  care  they  place  their  children.  No  better  country 
in  the  world  for  schoolmasters  of  good  character,  good  life,  and  with 
•talents  equal  to  the  undertaking  according  to  its  degree."] 

Existed  one  year. 

1830  (Sept.).  IVte  Monthly  preceptor  and  youth's  manual.  Price  not 
stated.     London. 

[Opens  thus  :  "  Education  was  never  so   easily  to  be  obtained   as  at 
present  .  .  .     The  Schoolmaster  is  indeed  abroad."] 
Existed  one  year. 

1 831  (Jan.).  The  Quarterly  journal  of  education,  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
8vo,  212  p.     Price  not  stated.     London. 

[The  purpose  of  this  Journal  is  expressed  in  the  Introduction  thus : 
^'  While  we  have  in  Great  Britain  various  means  of  diffusing  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  events  of  political  life,  and  of  every  useful  discovery  in  art 
and  science,  there  are  none  that  are  efficient  for  recording  the  great  and 
interesting  events  of  education,  and  for  communicating  the  improvements 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
The  education  of  the  British  Islands  has  no  bond  of  union  ;  it  is  split  into 
factions,  and  parties,  and  sects,  each  ignorant  of  what  the  rest  are  doing. 
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and  all  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  they  might  derive  from  mutual 
acquaintance  .  .  .  Now,  if  we  can  devise  any  means  for  giving  a  greater 
unity  to  education  in.  these  islands ;  if  we  can  only  make  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  instruction  better  acquainted  with  one  another ;  and  if  we  can 
diffuse  a  fair  and  unbiased  criticism  on  establishments  for  education,  and  on 
the  systems  and  the  books  which  constitute  their  real  life  and  existence — 
we  are  doing  a  service,  nof  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  whole  world."] 
Existed  five  years. 

1832  (July).  The  Academic  correspondent,  and  magazine  of  education. 
Monthly,  8vo,  72  p.     Price  is.     London. 

[On  p.  9  is  the  following  note :  "  A  correspondent  justly  laments  the 
want  of  some  organ  of  communication  for  teachers.  We  trust  our  Maga- 
zine has  now  supplied  that  want."  The  first  vol.  (July  to  Dec.)  contains, 
inter  alia  :  Conjectures  on  female  education  ;  daily  record  of  duties ;  Irish 
education  ;  Mr.  Fellingburgh's  (sic)  establishment  at  Hofwyl  ;  on  cor- 
poreal (sic)  punishment  in  schools  ;  problems  for  seniors  and  juniors  (the 
•earliest  I  have  noticed) ;  foreign  notices.] 

Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1832.    The  Par  erits'  cabinet  of  .amusement  and  instruction.      i2mo. 

[A  collection  of  simple  dialogues  on  scientific  subjects,  moral  stories, 
•etc.] 

Existed  at  least  three  years.     Not  seen. 

1832.  The  Schoolmaster  at  home.     London. 

[A  cheap  satirico-political  illustrated  weekly,  but,  in  spite  of  the  tempt- 
ing title — itself  a  sign  of  the  times — not  in  any  sense  educational.  One 
of  the  precursors  of  Punch.'] 

1833  (Feb.).  The  Children's  weekly  visitor.  Illustrated,  small  8vo,  24  p. 
Price  not  stated.     London. 

[No.  I  contains  :  The  Young  family  described  ;  slate  exercises  on'lines  ; 
spelling  lesson  ;  questions  on  the  oak  ;  the  nursery  ;  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
etc.] 

Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1833.  First  National  Grant  to  Education  (;^2o,ooo). 

1835  (Jan.).  The  Educational  magazine  and  journal  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  public  utility.  Monthly,  8vo,  64  p.  Price  not  stated.  Lon- 
don. 

[Opens  thus :  "  The  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
are  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  highly  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of 
benevolent  objects  on  sound  principles.  The  public  mind  has  triumphed 
over  the  fear  that  education  would  do  harm  ;  the  only  question  now  is — 
how  shall  we  direct  a  power  which  '  mighty  in  majesty  and  terrible  in 
strength,'  stands  ready  to  walk  forth  upon  man."  Edited,  from  1840,  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.] 
Existed  six  years. 
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1836.  Newspaper  Stamp  Duty  lowered. 

1836.  The  Seraph  ;  or  Journal  of  literature  and  education.  Edited  by 
Richard  Ruegg.  Monthly,  illustrated,  i2mo.  Price  not  stated.  London. 
I  Especially  devoted  to  "  Female  Education."  Opens  thus  :  "  No  one 
glancing  upon  the  present  state  of  female  character  can  fail  to  notice  that 
a  complete  reformation  is  needed ;  and  that,  in  things  pertaining  to 
woman's  education,  great  improvements  must  be  made  before  we  can 
expect  her  to  act  out  the  full  powers  which  God  has  given  her.  Mentally 
speaking,  the  females  of  England  are  treated  as  the  Turkish  females  are 
physically  :  whilst  we  expend  large  sums  to  render  our  sons  learned,  and 
are  careful  that  every  kind  of  mental  food  shall  be  abundantly  supplied- 
them,  we  confine  our  daughters'  educations  {sic)  to  what  are  usually 
termed  accomplishtnents,  which  neither  elevate  their  morals  nor  enlarge 
their  understandings  ;  which  are  of  no  service  to  them  in  the  domestic 
circle  or  the  walks  of  life:  and  which  will  ultimately  prove  snares  to 
entangle  them  in  a  maze  of  misery."  Among  the  contents  are  a  long  essay 
on  Female  education,  articles  on  The  love  of  dress,  and  The  preparation 
for  a  future  state,  and  a  review  of  Lectures  to  children  on  the  last  hours  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour ,  v<i\{\c\\  is  declared  to  be  "  clear,  plain,  and  inter- 
esting."]    Period  of  existence  not  traced. 

1839.  Special  Committee  of  Privy  Council  appointed  to  deal  with  elemen- 
tary education. 

1839  (Sept.).    The  London  scholastic  journal  and  magazine  of  education^ 

Published   under  the  superintendence   of  the   London  School   Society. 

Monthly,  8vo,  40  p.     Price  not  stated. 

[Opens  thus  :  "  The  London  scholastic  journal  has  been  devised  in 
order  to  become  a  bond  between  schoolmasters  and  others  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education — to  serve  as  a  channel  for  such  correspondence 
and  communication  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  general 
— and  to  become  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of  education  and  the 
diffusion  of  sound  practical  plans  of  instruction."] 

The  numbers  I  have  examined  throw  much  light  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion at  the  time. 

Existed  one  year, 

1840.  The  Educator  and  children  s  cyclopedia.     Not  seen. 

1841.  The  Schoolmaster  in  the  pulpit.     8vo,  28  p.     6d.     London. 
[Presumably  by  W.  J.  Fox.     Contains  a  sermon  on  Faith  and  Salvation 

and  a  lecture  on  the  Bible.  Introduction  opens  thus  :  "  '  The  School- 
master Abroad  '  is  a  meddling  personage,  and  in  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  behold  him  now  even  venturing  into  the  pulpit.  The  clergy 
will  doubtless  frown  upon  him  as  an  intruder,  and  exclaim  contemptuously, 
'  Let  the  pedagogue  stick  to  his  desk  and  his  cane,  and  not  presume  to 
interfere  with  teachers  of  a  higher  order.'  But  may  he  not  justly  plead  in 
his  own  defense  that  they  have  themselves  provoked  this  intrusion  by 
their  interference  with  his  functions.?  "] 
Only  one  number  published. 
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1843  (Jan.).  The  English  journal  of  education,  specially  designed  as  a 
medium  of  correspondence  among  parochial  clergymen  and  all  pro- 
rtioters  of  sound  education  ;  parents,  sponsors,  schoolmasters,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  etc.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  Moody.  Monthly,  8vo, 
40  p.     Price  6d.     London. 

[The  opening  pages  thus  explain  the  title  :  "  Our  Journal  is  English  : 
^i)  Because  it  is  designed  for  those  who  in  the  strictest  sense  may  be 
•called  English  laborers  ;  for  English  men  and  women,  who  are  teaching 
English  boys  and  girls  in  English  villages,  in  the  close  alleys  of  English 
manufacturing  towns,  in  the  heart  of  the  English  capital ;  for  those  who 
speak  the  English  tongue  and  perhaps  no  other  ;  for  those  who  read  Eng- 
lish books,  are  English  in  their  habits,  prejudices,  temptations  ;  for  those 
who  can  scarcely  be  understood,  except  by  Englishmen  nursed  under  the 
same  influences  with  themselves  .  .  .  (2)  Because  we  do  in  our  hearts 
believe,  that  Xhe.  principles  of  our  education  need  not  be  imported  from 
any  other  shore  ;  that  we  have  them  fixed  and  rooted  in  our  own  soil,  requir- 
ing only  to  be  called  forth  and  acted  out."] 

Ejfisted  till  1864,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the   Museum. 

1844  (Jan.).  The  British  annals  of  education,  being  the  scholastic  quar- 
terly review  of  educational,  philosophical,  scientific,  artistical  and 
general  intelligence.  Designed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  school- 
master and  support  the  educational  institutions  of  England.  By 
W.Martin.     8vo,  132  p.     Price  2s.  6d.     London. 

Existed  for  one  year. 

1846.  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education.  Re-organization  of  public  ele- 
mentary school  system. 

1847  (Oct.).  The  Educational  times,  a  monthly  stamped  journal  of  educa- 
tion, science,  and  literature.  4to,  16  p.  Price  6d.  London. 
[Objects  :  "  (i)  To  act  as  the  organ  of  educators  in  their  communica- 
tion with  the  public  or  among  themselves  ;  (2)  to  furnish  to  those  who 
intend  to  enter  the  profession,  and  to  its  junior  members,  that  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  their  practical  application, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties 
successfully  ;  (3)  to  point  out  the  true  bearing  of  all  questions  connected 
with  education,  and  in  particular  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  educator 
by  showing  that  they  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the 
■community,  and  (4)  to  bring  together  information  of  every  kind  relating  to 
•education."  Contains  the  earliest  examination  paper  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  (College  of  Preceptors,  June,  1847)  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
•of  Education.] 

Still  in  existence  (see  below). 

1847.  National  society's  monthly  paper.  Organ  of  the  National  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.     London. 

Still   existing   (since    1876  as   The  School  guardian,  see   below.)     Not 
seen. 
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1848  (Jan.).    The  Quarterly  educational  magazifie,  and  record  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  School  Society.     8vo,  104  p.     Price  not  stated.     London. 
[The  purpose  is  stated  in   the  Introduction    thus :  "  The  Society  with 
which  this  magazine  originates  has  for  its  simple  object  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  education  '  on  Christian  principles,  as  such  principles  are 
set  forth  and  embodied  in  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land '  .  .  .     To    this    work    of    Scriptural    education    we    dedicate    our 
pages  .  .  .     Our  main  wish  is,  while  affording  our  best  help  in  the  prac- 
tical detail  of  education,  to  give  tone — should  God  so   bless  us — to  this 
noble  enterprise  ;  to  fan  the  flame  of  piety  and  of  Christian  principle,  as 
its  life  and  soul."] 
Existed  one  year. 

II    1851-1870 

During  this  second  period  journalism  in  general  profited 
from  three  important  events, — the  abolition  of  the  advertise- 
ment tax  in  1853,  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  act  in  1855^ 
and  the  abandonment  of  duty  on  paper  in  1861, — but  I  do  not 
find  that  either  of  these  had  any  marked  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  journals,  which  continued  to  come  into  ex- 
istence at  the  average  rate  of  about  one  a  year,  which  continued 
to  be  for  the  most  part  monthlies,  and  continued  to  sell  at  un- 
popular prices.  Even  the  issue  of  the  famous  revised  code  of 
1862 — by  which  Mr.  Lowe  established  amid  much  jubilation 
the  system,  since  so  violently  condemned,  of  payment  by  results 
— failed  either  to  quicken  the  pace  or  alter  the  tone.  It  was  not 
indeed  till  after  Mr.  Forster's  great  elementary  education  act 
of  1870  that  there  was  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  educational  periodicals,  or  any  considerable  diminution  in 
their  price. 

Of  the  periodicals  of  this  second  period  I  mention  two  only 
— the  first  for  its  quaint  title  and  still  quainter  justification,  the 
second  because  its  lineal  descendant  takes  perhaps  the  fore- 
most place  among  our  educational  periodicals  to-day:  (i) 
Monthly  morsels,  a  volume  for  all  parents  and  teachers  (i2mo,. 
26  p.,  id.)  was  issued  in  Januray,  1859,  ^^^  justified  itself  thus: 
"  Many  books,  magazines,  and  so  on,  bearing  upon  this  subject 
[education]  have  been  examined,  and  much  has  been  found 
that  is  valuable  in  various  works;  but  the  gold  of  truth  has  been 
so  mixed  with  the  dross  of  Arminianism  and  human  merit,  that 
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the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  book  to  recommend  upon 
the  subject.  He  has  thought  he  might  serve  his  generation  by 
gleaning  up  from  every  available  source,  scraps,  hints,  anec- 
dotes, and  tales,  upon  parental  influence  and  duties,  and  pre- 
senting them  in  a  volume  for  all  parents  and  teachers."  (2) 
The  scholastic  register  (monthly,  4d.)  was  issued  in  July, 
1869,  and  has  been  known,  since  1878,  as  The  journal  of 
education. 

Ill  1871-1900 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  educa- 
tional periodicals  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be.  Of  the  fifty  odd  I  have  been  able  to  trace  before 
1870 — and  there  were  doubtless  many  more — four  only  are 
still  alive,  ^nd  of  the  full  hundred  that  have  come  into  existence 
since,  half  are  already  dead.  Of  the  fifty  ^  survivors  very 
many  have  only  a  narrow  local  interest,  tho  even  they  doubtless 
serve,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  keep  alive  the  conception 
of  education  as  a  social  force  rather  than  as  a  source  of  liveli- 
hood. The  fact  that  there  are  a  score  of  such  papers  in  exist- 
ence is  the  most  that  American  teachers  can  care  to  know  about 
them,  and  I  therefore  proceed,  without  further  reference,  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  periodicals  of  wider  significance,  which,  for 
convenience,  I  group  under  the  following  heads:  higher^ 
secondary,  elementary,  and  special. 

HIGHER     (university)     EDUCATION 

An  account  of  the  periodicals  devoted  exclusively,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  interests  of  higher  education  in  England  can  be 
given  in  three  words — there  are  none.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  obscure,  but  the  fact  seems  to  point  to  one  of  two  things — 
either  that  education  is  supposed  to  cease  at  the  gates  of  the 

'  I  do  not  in  these  figures  include  periodicals  that  cater  exclusively  for  boys, 
girls,  and  "  little  folks,"  or  those  whose  main  purpose  is  to  "  prepare  "  candidates 
for  examinations — in  all  a  countless  host.  I  am  speaking  only  of  educational 
periodicals  in  the  narrower  sense — of  periodicals,  that  is,  dealing  in  the  main  with 
educational  methods  and  educational  politics. 
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university,  or  that,  once  within  those  gates,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  this  respect  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  other  countries. 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Of  the  periodicals  devoted  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  to  the 
interests  of  secondary  education,  the  following  seven,  arranged 
in  order  of  birth,  are  in  the  first  rank :  The  Educational  times, 
The  Journal  of  education,  The  Educational  review,  The 
Parents'  review.  The  School  world,  and,  as  representing  special 
interests,  The  Preparatory  schools  review,  and  Secondary 
education. 

The  Educational  times  and  journal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.*    40  p. 

(advts.  18),  monthly.     6d.     First  issue  October,  1847.     London  :   Hodgson,  89 
Farringdon  Street,  E.  C. 

The  Educational  times  deals  almost  exclusively  with  ques- 
tions of  secondary  education  (boys  and  girls).  Of  late  years 
its  leading  articles  have  been  largely  devoted  to  educational 
politics,  but  it  has  always  steadily  advocated  the  general  needs 
of  education  from  a  public  point  of  view,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
mere  champion  of  the  profession  or  of  the  corporation  it  repre- 
sents. 

It  differs  from  most  of  its  contemporaries  in  having  no  prize 
competition,  but  it  publishes  a  monthly  set  of  problems  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics  of  which  solutions  are  invited.  Another 
special  feature  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  monthly  lecture  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Notes;  the 
month;  forecasts  and  comments;  universities;  reviews,  cor- 
respondence; mathematical  questions  and  solutions. 

^  The  College  of  Preceptors  was  established  in  the  year  1846,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  the  year  1849,  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sound  learning 
and  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education,  especially  among  the  middle  classes, 
by  affording  facilities  to  the  teacher  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  by  providing  for  the  periodical  session  of  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  to 
ascertain  and  give  certificates  of  the  requirements  and  fitness  for  their  office  of 
persons  engaged  or  desiring  to  be  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth." 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Psychology  in  training 
colleges;  the  art  of  reading;  schoolboys'  books;  corporate  life 
and  games  in  secondary  schools;  German  and  English  ideals; 
future  progress  in  secondary  education;  literary  inventiveness 
in  school  children. 

The  journal  of  education,  a  monthly  record  and  review.  The  official 
medium  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ^  and  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland.*  68  p.  (advts.  30). 
6d.  First  issue  July,  1869  [as  The  Scholastic  register,  title  changed  in  1878]. 
London  :  Rice,  3  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  E,  C. 

Whilst  appealing  mainly  to  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
both  men  and  women,  The  Journal  of  education  discusses  all 
the  wider  issues  of  university  and  elementary  education.  It 
has  regular  correspondents  in  the  colonies,  at  most  European 
capitals,  at  the  universities,  and  at  the  principal  public  and  high 
schools. 

From  its  very  first  number  it  has  pleaded  strenuously  for  the 
organization  of  secondary  education,  the  training  and  registra- 
tion of  teachers,  and  the  unification  of  the  whole  of  the  English 
educational  system.  But  while  profoundly  interested  in  edu- 
cational politics,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
to  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  teacher. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Occasional 
(editorial)  notes;  technical  education;  colonial  and  foreign 
notes;  reviews  and  minor  notices;  teachers'  guild  report; 
jottings;  monthly  calendar;  university,  college,  and  school 
news;  prize  competitions  (translations  from  French  and  Ger- 
man) ;  correspondence. 

'  The  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain'and  Ireland ^was  incorporated  in  1885. 
Its  objects  are  (i)  to  form  a  body  which  shall  be  thoroly  representative  of  all 
grades  of  teachers,  and  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  knowledge  and  authority  on  all 
matters  of  education:  (2)  to  obtain  for  the  whole  body  of  teachers  the  status  and 
authority  of  a  learned  profession;  (3)  to  enable  teachers  by  union  and  co-operation 
to  make  better  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age^and,  byjthe  same  means,  to  do 
all  such  other  lawful  things  as  may'  conduce  to  'their^^own  welfare  and  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  *!( 

*  The  Association  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland  was  founded  in 
1885  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to  schoolmasters  on  secondary- 
education  topics  in  Scotland. 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  An  American  scheme  of 
nature-study;  athletics  and  fatigue,  a  chapter  in  school  hy- 
giene; the  child's  library;  the  educational  outlook  in  Germany; 
the  first  English  writer  on  civics ;  our  grandfathers  as  children ; 
the  making  of  a  school  newspaper. 

The  Educational  review.     Fortnightly,  32  p.  (advts.  3).  2d.     First  issue,  i8qo 
[as  Education,  title  changed  in  1891].     London  :  2  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

After  an  intermittent  and  Protean  existence  of  nine  years, 
the  Educational  reviezu,  in  January,  1899,  was  so  bold  as  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  journal  "  devoted  entirely  to  matters  of 
pedagogic  interest,  or,  in  other  words,  matters  relating  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching."  But  the  editor  was  before  his 
time,  and  in  January,  1900,  it  was  frankly  announced  that  the 
experiment  had  conclusively  shown  "  that  educationists  will 
not  give  such  an  organ  the  support  which  is  necessary  if  the 
undertaking  is  not  to  entail  a  heavy  loss."  Pedagogics,  how- 
ever, were  not  abandoned,  and  the  Review  is  still  "  largely 
devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,"  altho,  in  addition 
to  this  high  theme,  it  now  contains  news  and  discusses  topics 
of  current  importance  in  secondary  and  higher  education " 
— and,  it  may  be  added,  prints  instructive  articles  on  the  sub- 
jects set  for  certain  public  examinations.  Time  alone  can  de- 
termine whether  such  a  combination  will  create  any  profitable 
demand. 

In  two  respects  the  Educational  review  stands  alone:  in 
the  vigor  and  fearlessness  of  its  editorials,  and  in  its  monthly 
review  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  other  countries. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  How  to  study  a  poem; 
common  sense  in  education;  some  new  ethical  conceptions  in 
their  bearing  on  education;  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States;  voice-training  in  schools.^ 

The  Parents'  review,  a  monthly  magazine  of  home-training  and  culture. 

76  p.  (advts.  11).    6d.     First  issue  February,  1890.     London:  Kegan  Paul. 

This  is  the  organ  of  the  Parents'  National  Educational 
Union.®     Its  chief  object  is  "  to  provide  a  channel  whereby 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written  this  gallant,  but  ill-fated,  periodical  has  again 
succumbed  to  circumstance.     Its  re-emergence  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

*  Established  in  1887.     It  aims  at  giving  opportunities  for  the  study  of  educa- 
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the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds,  on  the  all-important 
subject  of  the  bringing  up  of  a  family,  shall  be  readily 
brought  home  to  parents."  A  further  object  is  "  to  raise 
common  thought  on  the  subject  of  education  to  the  level 
of  scientific  research,  and  to  give  parents  a  grip  of  some 
half-dozen  principles  which  shall  act  as  powerful  levers  in 
the  elevation  of  character,"  and  further,  "  to  keep  parents 
in  touch  with  the  best  and  latest  thought  on  all  those  matters 
connected  with  the  training  and  culture  of  children  and 
young  people  which  do  not  fall  within  the  school  curriculum." 
All  this  the  Review  does,  and  more,  for  it  wisely  travels  out- 
side the  restriction  of  those  last  words,  and  prints  many  an 
address  on  school  matters — curricula,  discipline,  athletics,  and 
the  like — delivered  by  teachers  to  members  of  the  Union. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are :  P.  N.  E.  U. 
notes;  health  notes;  new  books;  letter-bag;  our  work. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Children's  teeth;  the  train- 
ing of  children  in  the  observation  of  nature;  the  physiology  of 
education;  the  stamp  traffic  as  a  factor  in  education;  parental 
peculiarities  and  parental  possibilities;  the  patience  of  parents; 
why  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ? 

The  School  world,  a  monthly  magazine  of  educational  work  and  progress. 

Illustrated,  60  p.  (advts.  11).  6d.      First  issue  January,  1899.     London:    Mac- 
millan. 

The  aims  and  scope  of  the  School  world,  the  latest  of  our 
secondary  journals,  were  set  forth  as  follows  in  the  first 
number : 

It  is  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  by  publish- 
ing information  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  applicable  to 
schools  of  all  types,  that  The  School  world  has  been  founded.  A  co-ordi- 
nation of  endeavor  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected.  Individual 
research  and  isolated  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  best  way  of  performing  the 
manifold  duties  of  the  teacher  are,  we  are  glad  to  know,  common  enough  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  some  system  of  recording 
results  and  exchanging  observations  is  absolutely  essential  to  insure  success. 
It  is  hoped  that  The  School  world  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sympa- 
thetic medium  by  which  this  end  may  be  accomplished.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  success  along  these  lines  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  ;  and  it  is 

tional  problems,  and  a  meeting  ground  for  intercourse  between  parents,  teachers, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  education  in  its  widest  sense. 
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believed  that  these  pages  will  eventually  show^  that  no  more  original  and 
efficient  methods  of  instruction  than  those  followed  by  many  practicing 
teachers  are  to  be  found.  Practical  teachers  of  this  stamp — masters  and 
mistresses  who  have  spent  laborious  days  in  the  classroom — have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  realities  and  limitations  of  schoolwork  altogether  beyond  the 
experience  of  the  armchair  educational  philosopher,  and  it  is  their  views 
which  will  receive  the  first  consideration  in  these  columns.  Indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  existing  methods  will  not  be  encouraged,  nor  vague 
generalizations  as  to  how  subjects  should  be  studied.  What  is  wanted  is 
definite  descriptions  of  ways  and  means  which  have  been  proved  efficient, 
helpful  hints  which  will  facilitate  the  work  of  teaching,  and  accounts  of 
successful  plans  dealing  with  difficulties  which  arise  in  every  school.  To 
such  matters  as  these  the  pages  of  The  School  world  will  always  be  open. 

This  high  promise  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  within 
the  limits  it  has  set  itself  The  School  world  for  its  first  two 
years  shows  an  admirable  record.  Nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  schoolroom  has  been  competently  dealt 
with,  and  much  stimulating  material  for  young  readers  has 
also  been  supplied. 

Characteristic  features  are  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
educational  politics,  and  the  inclusion  of  school  sermons,  test 
examination  papers,  and  notes  for  lantern  lectures. 

Other  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Items  of 
interest;  reviews  of  schoolbooks;  prize  competitions  (for  boys 
and  girls) ;  chess  column;  correspondence. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Education  of  the  pupil 
teacher;  the  physical  examination  and  development  of  school- 
boys; secondary  education  in  Scotland;  educational  museums ; 
mixed  classes  in  schools  and  universities;  pre-classical  culture 
in  Greece;  progress  in  the  co-ordination  of  education. 

The  Preparatory  schools  review.  The  organ  of  the  Association  of  Head 
Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools.''  50  p.  (advts.  5),  March,  July,  and  December. 
IS.     First  issue  July,  1895.     Oxford:  Alden. 

Tho  tradition  nowhere  dies  harder  than  in  the  English  public 
schools,  The  preparatory  schools  review,  which,  in  a  sense, 

'  An  Association  founded  in  1892  with  the  following  objects:  (a)  To  draw  more 
closely  together  the  head  masters  of  preparatory  schools,  and  organize  their 
opinion;  (b)  To  advance  the  interests  of  education  as  affecting  those  schools; 
(c)  To  provide  a  recognized  channel  of  communication  with  the  public  schools  and 
with  other  educational  bodies.  [A  "Preparatory  School"  in  this  sense  is  a 
school  which  consists  of  boys  under  fifteen  and  prepares  for  the  seven  great  public 
schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster,  Shrewsbury,  Charter- 
house— and  a  few  others.] 
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represents  them,  is  thoroly  entitled  to  call  itself  "  a  progressive 
publication,  imbued  with  liberal  principles."  It  has  a  high 
conception  of  education  and  is  strikingly  fearless  in  expression. 

The  permanent  items  among  the  contents  are:  Notes  and 
comments;  correspondence;  reviews  and  notices  of  books. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  The  teaching  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history  (a  symposium);  student  masters;  manual  train- 
ing;' punishments;  the  idol  of  the  school  (classics);  lines  of 

future  progress  in  secondary  education. 

1 

Secondary  Education,  the  journal  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association 
Incorporated.*  i6  p.  (advts.  2),  monthly.  3d.  First  issue  October,  1896. 
London:  5  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.  C. 

As  representing  the  interests  of  private  schools  this  journal 
"  seeks  to  support  individual  enterprise  as  an  essential  factor 
in  true  education."  Holding  that  "  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  in  England  at  the  present  time  on  educa- 
tional experiments  that  may  be  transient  goes  far  to  handicap 
private  schools,  so  long  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  privileges  which  are  granted  to  public  schools,"  it  points 
month  by  month  to  these  disabilities,  and  suggests  how  they 
may  be  removed.  It  thus  deals  mainly  with  questions  of  edu- 
cational politics,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree  with  educa- 
tional methods. 

The  permanent  items  of  the  contents  are:  Occasional  notes; 
report  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association;  correspondence; 
reviews  and  notices. 

ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION 

From  the  large  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  elementary 
education  I  have  selected  as  most  representative^ — again  in 
order  of  birth — the  following:  The  Educational  record,  The 
School  guardian,  The  School  hoard  chronicle.  The  School- 
master, The  Practical  teacher,  and  The  School  board  gazette. 

•An  Association  founded  in  1878.  The  primary  object  is  to  effect  such  an 
organization  of  those  engaged  in  private  schools  as  will  insure  powerful  corporate 
action.  The  secondary  purpose  is  that  of  conference  in  matters  relating  to  educa- 
tion in  general  and  private  schools  in  particular.  [A  "  Private  School"  in  Eng- 
land may  be  roughly  defined  as  a  school  that  is  "  owned  by  one  person  and  man- 
aged for  his  own  profit."] 
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,  The  Educational  record,  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.'  144  p.  (advts.  4),  February,  June,  and  October.  6d.  First 
issue  March,  1827  (as  Quarterly  extracts ;  title  changed  in  1848).  London: 
114  Temple  Chambers,  E.  C. 

Last  year,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  its  age,  this  journal 
— ^perhaps  the  oldest  extant  educational  periodical  in  any  lan- 
guage— hit  upon  a  happy  means  of  renewing  its  youth.  The 
process  is  best  described  in  the  editor's  own  words : 

The  Educational  record  has  aimed  to  give  a  faithful  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  exposition  of  its 
principles  at  public  meetings,  and  the  expansion  of  its  work  in  the  training 
of  teachers — thus  forming  a  link  of  connection  between  the  committee  and 
its  subscribers  and  trainees.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  wider 
■outlook  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  educational  efforts  in  our 
country.  Further,  the  disposition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  government 
supervision  and  the  opportunity  for  comparing  with  the  tried  and  success- 
ful principles  upon  which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was 
founded,  the  schemes  that  the  widening  thoughts  of  men  are  evolving, 
suggest,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  justify  the  enlargement  of  our 
journal.  The  aim  is  not  at  all  to  compete  with  existing  periodicals,  but  to 
place  on  permanent  record  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  such  current" 
declarations  of  principle,  and  such  current  efforts  at  improvements,  expan- 
sion, and  consolidation  as  every  educational  philanthropist  may  wish  to  be 
able  to  recall  without  more  effort  on  the  part  of  busy  workers  and  thinkers 
than  exposing  a  page  or  referring  to  an  index. 

Permanent  items  among  the  contents  of  the  new  series  are : 
The  outlook;  a  retrospect;  currents  and  cross  currents;  corre- 
spondence; book  department;  personal  memoranda;  items  from 
the  Society's  schools  and  colleges. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Religions  education;  our 
magazine  and  its  contemporaries;  the  Bible  and  creeds;  the 
future  supply  of  teachers;  noted  schoolmasters;  and  (February, 
1900)  education  in  America. 

•The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  originally  founded  in  1808  to 
carry  on  the  work  begun  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  till  1814  was  known  as  the 
Royal  Lancasterian  Society.  Its  work  has  embraced  the  embodiment  and  diffu- 
sion of  the  principles  of  undenominational  religious  education  of  the  masses,  the 
founding  of  schools,  the  encouragement  of  scholars  by  grants,  prizes,  and  scholar- 
ships, and  the  training  of  teachers.  [The  title  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Lan- 
caster wished  to  see  his  "system"  introduced  thruout  the  world.  The  Society 
has  indeed  never  confined  its  activities  to  the  British  Islands.] 
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The  School  guardian,  a  weekly  educational  newspaper  and  review.     The 

organ  of  the  National  Society.'"  24  p.  (advts.  9)  id.  First  issue,  1847  (as 
National  Society's  monthly  paper  ;  title  changed  in  1876).  London:  National 
Society's  Depository,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

The  primary  purpose  of  The  School  Guardian  to-day  is  quite 
frankly  stated  to  be  "  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  volun- 
tary schools  [as  against  board  schools]  and  especially  the 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England."  A  secondary  purpose  is 
"  to  provide  school  managers  and  teachers  with  the  latest  and 
most  trustworthy  information  on  educational  topics." 

The  School  board  chronicle,  an  educational  record  and  review.     32   p. 

(advts.  12),  weekly.  3d.  First  issue  February,  1871.  London:  72  Turnmill 
Street,  E.  C. 

The  school  hoard  chronicle  is  one  of  the  few  papers  called 
into  existence  by  the  education  act  of  1870  that  have  survived 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  school 
boards,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school  at- 
tendance committees,  which  administer  the  education  acts  in 
those  places  where  school  boards  have  not  yet  been  formed. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  all  these  bodies  it  contains  full  reports. 
Its  main  purpose  is  "  to  subserve  and  uphold  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  national  education,"  and  its  purview  "  extends  in- 
creasingly to  all  educational  interests — from  the  foundations 
of  the  evolving  national  system  in  the  elementary  schools,  to 
its  crown  in  the  university  and  collegiate  system."  Its  chief 
concern  is  thus  with  the  politics  of  education,  but  it  does  not 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law — educational  art  and 
science — and  indeed  devotes  considerable  attention  to  current 
educational  literature.  Thruout  its  life — its  editor  informs 
me — "  it  has  watched,  discussed,  and  cultivated  American 
analogies,  experiences,  and  ideals  in  national  education,  and 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  refuting  the  slander  that  the  Ameri- 
can school  system  has  led  to  an  increase  of  crime." 

^°  The  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church  was  founded  in  l8ii.  It  describes  itself  as  "the  recognized 
handmaid  of  the  Church  of  England  for  promoting  education  in  distinctive 
religious  principles,  stirring  up  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  enlisting 
voluntary  zeal,  and  assisting  to  maintain  and  extend  the  church  system  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  Wales." 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  Defective  and  epileptic 
children;  defense  of  the  higher  grade  schools;  the  American 
educational  system;  the  absentee  problem;  educational  unity. 

The  Schoolmaster,  the  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.''  32  p. 
i(advts.  20),  weekly,  id.  First  issue  January,  1872.  London  ;  14  Red  Lion 
Court,  E.  C. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  the  other  surviving  child  of  the  act  of 
1870.  It  deals  very  fully,  week  by  week,  with  the  politics  of 
education,  reporting  parliamentary  debates,  reviewing  the  blue- 
books  and  reports,  and  from  time  to  time  devoting  special  sup- 
plements to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  day. 

The  editor  has  kindly  defined  its  policy  for  me  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  The  Schoolmaster  desires  to  render  more  highly 
efficient,  and  more  widely  universal,  education  in  this  country; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  for  those  upon  whom  the  entire 
fabric  of  education  ultimately  rests — the  teachers— -reasonable 
conditions  of  service." 

"  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  was  founded  in  1870.     Its  objects  are: 
I.   To  unite  together,  by  means  of  local  associations,  school-teachers  thruout 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  provide  a  machinery  by  which  they  may  give  expression 
to  their  opinions  when  occasion  requires,  and  may  take  united  action  in  any  matter 
affecting  their  interests. 

IL  To  afford  to  the  Education  Department,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
to  school  boards,  and  to  other  educational  bodies,  the  benefit  of  the  collective 
experience  and  advice  of  teachers  on  practical  educational  questions, 

III.  To  improve  the  general  education  of  the  country  by  seeking  to  raise  the 
qualifications  and  status  of  school-teachers,  and  by  opening  out  a  career  to  the  best 
qualified  members  of  the  profession. 

IV.  To  watch  the  working  of  the  education  acts;  to  promote  the  insertion  of 
such  new  articles  in  the  code  of  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  public  education;  and  to  secure  the  removal  of  such 
regulations  as  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  educational  progress. 

V.  To  establish  a  scheme,  whereby  retiring  allowances  may  be  secured  to  cer- 
tificated teachers. 

VI.  To  establish  provident,  benevolent,  and  annuity  funds  in  connection  with 
the  Union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholastic  profession, 

VII.  To  establish  and  support  in  connection  with  the  Union  an  orphanage  and 
orphan  fund  for  the  children  of  teachers, 

VIII.  To  secure  the  representation  of  the  profession  in  parliament, 

IX.  To  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  members  in  legal  cases  of  a  professional 
nature. 

X.  To  raise  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  by  means  of  a  public  register 
of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  every  class  of  schools;  by  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  educational  council  and  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  science  and 
education. 
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Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  The  neglect  of  the  village 
school;  the  half-timers'  act;  the  board  of  education  act;  the 
school  and  the  hungry  child;  the  teachers'  superannuation  act; 
the  future  of  the  voluntary  school. 

The  Practical  teacher,  a  monthly  magazine  and  review  for  the  schoolroom 
and  the  study.  Illustrated,  66  p.  (advts.  lo).  6d.  First  issue  March,  1881. 
London:  33  Paternoster  Row,  E,  C. 

The  Practical  teacher  has  a  threefold  aim:  (i)  to  supply 
materials  for  the  practical  work  of  every  department  of  school 
life,  (2)  to  bring  teachers  into  touch  with  the  educational  life 
and  thought  of  the  time,  and  (3)  to  give  assistance  to  young 
teachers  preparing  for  their  professional  examinations.  With 
the  first  and  last  of  these  aims  I  am  not,  in  this  article,  con- 
cerned; what  is  done  for  the  second  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  items  from  a  single  number :  An  address  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  (of  the  Education  Department)  to  the 
National  Home  Reading*  Union ;  the  case  for  manual  training  in 
schools;  a  festival  day  in  Buda-Pest;  the  Royal  College  of 
Science;  international  correspondence  for  practical  teachers; 
notes  on  elementary  education  in  England;  notes  on  technical 
and  secondary  education;  notes  on  education  in  Scotland;  the 
last  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education.  Such 
general  topics  occupy  a  full  third  of  each  month's  issue  and 
should  do  something  towards  occasionally  opening  a  wider 
horizon  to  the  eyes  of  practical  teachers  than  the  preparation  of 
lessons  for  the  classroom  or  the  examiner. 

A  sort  of  supplement  to  The  practical  teacher — the  Art 
monthly  (2d.) — devoted  to  the  interests  of  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  elementary  schools,  will  be  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  special  periodicals. 

The  School  board  gazette.     Monthly,  illustrated,  74  p.  (advts.  8).     is.     First 
issue  January,  1899.     London:  23  Old  Bailey,  E.  C. 

This  monthly  journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Association 
of  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales.  Its  character  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  objects  of  the  Association,  which 
run  as  follows :  ( i )  To  uphold  and  preserve  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  school  boards  by  act  of  parliament,  (2)  to  watch  over 
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and  protect  the  general  interests  of  education  as  they  may  be 
affected  (a)  by  legislation  of  general  application  to  school  dis- 
tricts, either  by  public  or  private  bill,  (b)  by  the  administration 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  government  which  may 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  work  of  education,  and  (3)  to 
take  action  in  relation  to  any  other  subjects  in  which  school 
boards  generally  may  be  interested. 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

(^)  Kindergarten 

Child ^life,  the  organ  of  the  Froebel  Society,'^  the  Michaelis  Guild, '^  and  the 
Sesame  Club.'''  Illustrated,  68  p.  (advts.  lo),  quarterly,  is.  First  issue 
January,  1899.     London:  Philip,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 

Child  life  claims  to  be,  and  indeed  is,  the  only  purely  Froe- 
belian  magazine  in  England.  Previous  attempts  to  start  one 
had  all  been  unsuccessful,  with  the  result  that,  till  quite  recently, 
Froebel  had  only  been  represented  in  English  educational 
periodicals  in  a  rare  "  kindergarten  column."  The  new  ven- 
ture justified  itself  in  the  following  words:  "  The  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  subscribers  in  this  country  to  American  kinder- 
garten magazines  is  evidence  that  the  time  has  come  when  those 
interested  in  the  education  and  development  of  young  children 
should  have  an  English  q:iagazine  dealing  with  these  subjects 
in  all  their  various  branches.  Whilst  keenly  appreciating  the 
good  literary  work  done  by  journals  in  America  and  elsewhere, 
and  hoping  for  co-operation  with  workers  in  other  countries, 
the  promoters  of  Child  life  feel  that  there  is  room  for  an  organ 
dealing  more  especially  with  the  subject  from  an  English  point 
of  view.  The  title  has  been  chosen  to  express  the  truth  that 
complete  development  can  only  be  hoped  for  from  the  con- 

i*The  Froebel  Society  was  formed  in  1874  (incorporated  1891)  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  co-operation  among  those  engaged  in  kindergarten  work,  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  system,  and  of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  among  kindergarten  teachers. 

'*  The  Michaelis  Guild  was  founded  in  1896  with  the  object  "  of  keeping  up  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  among  the  old  students  of  Mme.  Michaelis,  and  of  giving 
help  and  sympathy  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  Froebel's  principles." 

'*The  Sesame  Club  was  founded  in  1895.  Its  aims  are  ''  educational,  literary, 
and  social." 
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sideration  of  child  life  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  aspects  of  home  and 
school,  work  and  play." 

The  promoters  have  been  faithful  to  their  original  plan  and 
have  provided  much  valuable  material  for  kindergarten 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  interested  in  education.  The 
circulation  of  the  magazine,  tho  not  yet  large,  is,  I  understand, 
steadily  increasing,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  at  last 
have  a  kindergarten  journal  that  is  going  to  succeed. 

Noticeable  articles  in  1899  were:  A  study  on  children's 
property-sense;  children's  imaginary  companions;  music  in 
education;  stories  and  story-telling;  nature  and  nature-study; 
lessons  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 

(5)   Child-study 

The  Paidologist,  the  organ  of  the  British  Child-Study  Association.'*  76  p. 
(advts.  4),  three  times  yearly.  6d.  First  issue  April,  1899.  Cheltenham  : 
Cambray  House. 

The  British  Child-Study  Association — the  first  number  in- 
forms us — "  has  long  felt  the  need  of  an  organ  which  should 
bring  into  relation  council  and  branches,  leaders  and  followers, 
thinkers  and  workers,  members  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
scientists,  parents,  medical  men,  nurses  and  teachers  of  both 
normal  and  defective  children,  thru  which  (regardless  of  such 
distractions  as  codes,  examinations,  scholarships,  and  educa- 
tional politics)  they  may  interchange  thoughts  to  their  mutual 
help,  on  that  one  subject  of  surpassing  interest — the  bring- 
ing up  of  our  children,  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the 
race." 

The  paidologist  is  intended  to  supply  that  need,  and  will 
undoubtedly  effect  its  purpose  if  the  high  standard  of  the  first 
numbers  is  maintained.  It  has  the  advantage  of  contributions 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  child-specialists  in  England 
and  America,  and  should  take  high  rank  among  our  educational 
periodicals  as  a  disinterested  champion  of  the  ground-science  of 
education. 

"The  object  of  this  Association  (founded  in  1894)  is  "  to  study  children  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  more  sympathetic  and  more  successful,  becauFe  more 
natural,  methods  of  education." 
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(C)  Modern  languages 

The  Modern  language  quarterly.  104  p.  (advts.  5).  Half  a  crown.  First 
issue  July,  1897.     London  :  Nutt,  Long  Acre,  \V.  C. 

The  earliest  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  the  pedagogic 
aspects  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  was  Hughes' 
French  and  German  journal,  first  published  in  1888.  This 
journal — known  after  1890  as  The  Modern  language  monthly 
— came  to  an  end  in  1893,  ^"^  ^^^  more  than  three  years 
modern  languages  had  no  representative  among  our  educational 
periodicals. 

Since  1897,  however, — thanks  chiefly  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, — all  this  has  been' 
altered,  and  we  now  have  a  magazine  which,  tho  it  has  been 
somewhat  irregular  in  appearance,  is  not  unworthy  to  compare 
with  the  best  of  the  similar  publications  of  other  countries. 

The  Modern  language  quarterly  covers  a  very  wide  field, 
all  questions  concerned  with  the  study  and  teaching  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  languages  falling  within  its  scope.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  English — 
to  the  ultimate  great  benefit,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  English 
schools. 

Permanent  items  amon^  the  contents  are :  Modem  language 
teaching  (running  in  the  number  for  July,  1900,  to  20  pages)  ; 
a  classified  list  of  recent  publications  in  modern  languages  and 
pedagogy  (running  to  38  pages) ;  observations;  reviews. 

Noticeable  recent  articles  have  been :  Spenser  and  Puritan- 
ism; pre-Malorean  romances;  sketch  portraitures  of  far  Eastern 
languages. 

(D)  Manual  training 

Hand  and  eye,  a  monthly  educational  magazine  and  review ;  the  medium 
of  communication  between  members  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland.'*  Illustrated,  36  p.  (advts. 
3).  4d.     First  issue,  1892.     London  :   Newmann,  Newman  Street,  W.  C. 

Hand  and  eye,  its  editor  informs  me,  is  "  solely  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  best  and  most  modern  methods  of  in- 

'*  These  Associations  were  founded  in  1887  and  i8g2,  respectively.     Their  aims 
are  to  encourage  the  use  of  handwork  in  schools  as  a  means  of  education. 
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struction.  It  seeks  to  make  all  instruction  more  concrete, 
realistic,  and  actual,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  hand  and 
■eye  not  merely  in  strictly  manual  occupations,  but  in  drawing, 
geography,  nature-knowledge  and  science  generally." 

The  following  titles  of  articles  are  taken  from  a  single  num- 
Ijer:  The  five  ethical  ideas  of  Herbart;  decimal  notation;  brush 
work;  the  rationale  of  collective  teaching;  a  ramble  in  the  fields. 

The  Practical  teacher's  art  monthly,  the  organ  of  the  Manual  Training 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Educational  Handwork  Union.'''  Illustrated, 
28  p.  (advts.  3).  2d.     First  issue,  1898.     London  :  33  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C. 

This  periodical  (a  supplement  to  The  Practical  teacher^  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing in  primary  schools,  and  does  its  work  well.  It  is  at  once 
practical  and  artistic,  it  deals  with  every  grade  and  every  stage 
of  its  two  subjects,  and  it  contains  valuable  hints  for  teachers. 
Characteristic  features  are  reproductions  of  well-known  pic- 
tures, statues,  etc.;  animal  studies;  brush  drawing  and  ambi- 
dexterous drawing;  clay  and  cardboard  modeling;  and  schemes 
of  manual  work. 

(£)  Music 

The  School  masic  review,  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
music  in  schools.  24  p.  (advts.  4).  i^d.  First  issue  July,  1892.  London  : 
Novello. 

The  School  music  review  is  the  only  periodical  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  music  in  schools.  It  circulates 
among  teachers  and  experts  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  arid  forms 
a  record  of  the  general  progress  of  school  music.  It  is  not  the 
organ  of  any  one  system,  but  favors  every  method  of  teaching 
that  can  justify  its  existence.  It  contains  each  month  one  or 
more  school  songs  in  both  notations,  and  numerous  exercises. 
The  Staff  Notation  exercises  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
Movable  Doh  Method.  Discussions  on  sight-singing  methods, 
the  experiences  and  opinions  of  teachers  and  school  music 
experts,  and  articles  on  musical  subjects  are  given,  and  the 
questions  set  at  the  musical  examinations  held  by  the  educa- 
tion department  and  other  examining  bodies  are  printed  with 
answers  and  comments. 

"  Recently  formed  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educational  handwork. 
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A  special  feature  in  1899  was  a  series  of  articles  on  "  breath- 
ing exercises." 

(F)   Technical  education 

The  Record  of  technical  and  secondary  education,  a  quarterly  journal  of  the 
progress  made  by  county  councils  and  other  local  authorities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  technical  instruction  acts.'*  The  organ  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education.'*  Illustrated,  144  p. 
(advts.  7).      Half  a  crown.     First  issue  November,  1891.     London:  Macmillan. 

The  object  of  this  periodical  is  to  supply  practical  informa- 
tion to  those  engaged  or  interested  in  the  organization  of  tech- 
nical and  secondary  education.  Schemes  of  county  and  county- 
borough  councils  and  of  other  local  authorities  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  technical  instruction  acts,  together 
with  results  of  these  operations,  are  dealt  with  in  detail;  there 
are  also  special  articles  by  experts  upon  various  phases  of  edu- 
cational and  industrial  problems  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  continent  and  in  America,  supplemented  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  specially  prepared  plans  and  illustrations  of  typical  tech- 
nical schools  and  colleges  and  higher  educational  institutions, 
and  by  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  county  schools  and 
classes,  * 

The  volume  for  1899  contains  more  than  fifty  full-page  illus- 
trations of  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and  among  typical 
items  in  the  Index  are  technical  education  (with  82  refer- 
ences); secondary  education,  agriculture,  and  scholarships 
(with  60  each)  ;  mining  instruction  and  domestic  science  (with 
30  each);  continuation  schools  (with  20);  commercial  educa- 
tion; grammar  schools;  horticulture,  and  annual  reports. 

'« 1888-91. 

'*  An  Association  founded  in  1887.  It  aims  at  encouraging  those  educational 
reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon 
whom  our  industries  depend.  Its  object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of 
trades  in  workshops,  or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manu- 
factory and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general  dex- 
terity of  hand  and  eye  among  th?  young,  which  may  be  especially  useful  to  those 
who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than 
hinder  their  general  education.  (2)  To  bring  about  more  widespread  and  thoro 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much  of  the 
industrial  work  of  the  nation.  (3)  To  encourage  better  secondary  instruction 
generally,  which  will  include  more  effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and 
science,  for  those  who  have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad  and  to 
develop  our  industries  at  home. 
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The  London  technical  education  gazette,  being  the  official  circular  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council.  42  p.  (advts.  i)^ 
monthly.  2d.  First  issue  October,  1894.  London  :  116  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
W.  C. 

■  The  main  purpose  of  this  Gazette  is  to  present  some  report 
of  the  work  of  the  technical  education  board,  and  especially  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  board  and 
the  several  schools  and  institutions  aided.  An  interesting- 
feature  in  connection  with  its  circulation  (about  five  thousand 
monthly)  is  that  it  is  sent  post-free  to  anyone,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  board. 

The  following  items  from  the  Index  for  1899  indicate  the 
width  of  its  scope:  Botany  in  the  London  parks;  hygiene  cer- 
tificates; lectures  on  the  historic  evolution  of  art;  sewage  and 
its  purification;  evening  classes  in  music;  photo-process  work. 

(G)   University  extension 

The  University  extension  journal.  20  p.  (advts.  4),  monthly.  3d.  First  issue 
(in  present  form)  October,  1895,     London:  Constable. 

This  periodical  is  published  under  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Victoria  University  Exten- 
sion authorities,  and  is  conducted  by  a  joint  editorial  com- 
mittee appointed  by  these  four  bodies.  It  contains  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  courses  at  the  various  centers  thruout  Eng- 
land, official  announcements  from  the  four  central  offices, 
notes  from  the  centers,  reviews  of  books,  and  articles,  news,  and 
other  information  both  of  a  general  character  and  of  special 
interest  to  university  extension  workers. 

Before  1895  the  Cambridge  and  London  societies  had  been 
represented  by  a  journal  bearing  the  same  title  (first  published 
in  1890),  and  the  Oxford  Society  by  the  Oxford  university 
extension  gazette.  The  amalgamation  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  source  of  strength;  the  new  magazine  standing  for  the  unity 
of  the  whole  movement  as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 

IV     SCOTLAND,     IRELAND,     AND     WALES 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  periodicals  circulate  freely,  I 
understand,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  but  Scotland  pub-^ 
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lishes  one  educational  paper  of  her  own,  and  Ireland  at  least 
three.     The  titles  of  these  four  papers  are  as  follows : 

The  Educational  ne'vrs,  a  weekly  record  and  review  of  educational  progress,  and 
the  organ  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland.^"  16  p.  (advts.  7).  id. 
Firgt  issue  January,  1876.     Edinburgh:  40  Prince's  Street. 

The  Irish  teacher's  journal  of  primary  and  intermediate  education,  with 
which  is  incorporated  the  Teacher  s  assistant.  A  weekly  record  of  educational 
movement,  and  a  medium  of  discussion  and  correspondence  for  Irish  teachers. 
16  p.  (advts.  3).   2d.      First  issue,  1866  [?].     Dublin  :   50  Rutland  Square. 

The  National  teacher  and  Irish  educational  journal.  A  weekly  record  of 
educational  movement,  and  a  medium  of  discussion  and  correspondence  for 
Irish  teachers.  ("  The  only  Journal  in  Ireland  owned  by  the  national  teachers 
and  representatives  of  their  interests.")  16  p.  (advts.  7).  2d.  First  issue,  1871 
[?].     Dublin  :  53  Lower  Sackville  Street. 

The  Irish  school  monthly,  a  magazine  of  practical  school  work.  52  p.  (advts. 
20).     3d.      First  issue,  September,  1900.     Dublin  :  89  Talbot  Street. 

V     CONCLUSION 

Two  questions  remain,  both  delicate :  Does  educational  jour- 
nalism in  England  pay?     How  can  it  be  made  more  effective? 

On  the  first  point  I  have  no  special  knowledge.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  journals  that  live  manage,  by  dint  of  adver- 
tisements and  subventions,  to  make  ends  meet,  and  that  the 
journals  that  die,  do  not.  The  existing  educational  press  testi- 
fies to  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  plenty  of  capacity,  but  I  doubt 
whether,  in  any  case,  it  could  testify  to  any  considerable 
pecuniary  profit.  With  half  the  number  of  journals,  however, 
and  twice  the  number  of  readers,  we  might  hope  for  at  least 
one  educational  organ  that  would  be  able  to  devote  itself,  single- 
heartedly  and  without  fear  of  consequences,  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  science  of  education. 

A  monthly  or  two  and  a  weekly  or  two  will  always  find  a 
legitimate  place  as  guardians  of  special  interests,  chroniclers  of 

*"  Founded  in  1847  "for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sound  learning,  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  also  of  supplying  a  defect  in  the 
•educational  arrangements  of  that  country,  by  providing  for  the  periodical  session 
-of  a  board  of  examiners  competent  to  ascertain  and  certify  the  qualifications  of 
persons  engaged,  or  desiring  to  be  engaged,  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  thereby 
furnishing  to  the  public,  and  to  the  patrons  and  superintendents  of  schools,  a 
-guarantee  of  the  acquirements  and  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  duties  required  of 
them,  and  thus  securing  their  efficiency,  and  raising  the  standard  of  education  in 
general." 
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important  educational  events,  guides  to  current  educational 
literature,  watchdogs  of  educational  politics,  and  mediums  of 
communication  between  teachers,  but  the  most  powerful  ally  of 
English  educationists  will  some  day  be  a  magazine  of  pure 
education — a  magazine,  that  is,  that  shall  devote  itself  solely  to 
the  science  and  art  and  philosophy  of  education;  that  shall  look 
on  our  national  education  not  as  primary  and  secondary,  public 
and  private,  but  as  one  and  indivisible;  that  shall  care  for  edu- 
cational politics  only  so  far  as  they  affect  educational  methods; 
that  shall  concern  itself  more  for  the  teacher's  equipment  than 
for  his  earnings;  that  shall  subordinate  all  questions  of  bread- 
winning,  industrial  superiority,  and  the  like,  to  the  training  of 
the  new  generation  to  noble  living. 

The  head  masters  of  England  could  create  it  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

John  Russeli- 

King  Alfred  Society  School, 
Ellerdale  Road, 
London,  N.  W. 


IV 
WHAT  IS  A  UNIVERSITY? 

In  attempting  to  define  a  human  institution,  or  any  product 
of  the  human  mind,  we  must,  to  some  extent,  be  guided  by  the 
historical  development  of  the  object  of  our  study.  We  cannot 
lay  down  an  arbitrary  definition,  one  which  corresponds  to  an 
ideal  that  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Every  human  institution  will 
be  what  human  beings  make  of  it,  not  necessarily  what  you  or 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  our  question.  What  is  a  University  ?  without 
having  some  regard  to  the  historical  expressions  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  indicating  the  direction  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
tending.  But  as  the  name  university  was  not  used  in  the  more 
ancient  civilizations  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  and  as  it  is 
applied,  somewhat  indiscriminately,  to-day,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  schools  which 
the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  most  enlightened  com- 
munities regard  as  properly  bearing  the  name.  Hence  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  in  our  definition  after 
all,  so  much,  for  instance,  as  we  shall  find  in  every  modern  defi- 
nition of  the  state,  which  seeks  to  specify  the  functions  of  his- 
torical states,  but  regards  certain  forms  of  the  state  as  more 
highly  developed  and  therefore  more  characteristic  than  others. 

The  Greeks  had  institutions  in  which  the  most  learned 
thinkers  of  the  times  instructed  men  of  mature  minds  in  the 
highest  branches,  and  made  systematic  attempts  to  increase 
the  body  of  knowledge  already  acquired.  Plato's  Academy 
and  Aristotle's  Lyceum  were  undoubtedly  universities  in  fact 
tho  not  in  name,  and  the  persons  who  taught  in  them  pos- 
sessed the  essential  traits  of  the  university  professor.  Aris- 
totle was  an  investigator  of  the  highest  type,  who  endeavored, 
with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  to  discover  facts,  to  de- 
scribe facts,  and  to  explain  facts  in  a  perfectly  natural  and 
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rational  way.  He  collected  books  and  gathered  all  kinds  of 
natural  specimens  himself,  and  had  them  sent  to  him  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  by  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
moved  by  a  strong  desire  to  know,  the  Wissenstrieb,  as  the 
Germans  call  it;  cptXoffocpia,  and  sought  the  truth,  regardless 
of  consequences.  The  results  of  his  investigations  he  pre- 
sented to  his  students  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  to  the  public 
at  large  in  the  form  of  books.  There  was  hardly  a  field  of 
knowledge  which  Aristotle  did  not  touch;  he  was  a  whole  uni- 
versity in  himself. 

The  Christian  Middle  Ages  did  not  possess  the  intellectual 
freedom  and  independence  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  all-powerful 
Church  the  truth  was  known — known  to  the  Church  and  its 
representatives.  On  such  an  hypothesis  as  this,  advanced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  search 
for  the  truth.  If  we  already  have  the  truth,  why  seek  for  it? 
All  that  we  can  do,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  systematize  the  ready- 
made  truths  of  the  Church,  attempt  to  prove  their  validity  by- 
logic,  and  transmit  them  to  the  succeeding  generations.  Thisr 
was  the  course  at  first  pursued  by  the  Schoolmen.  Phi- 
losophy became  ancilla  theologice,  the  handmaiden  of  theology.. 
But  the  longing  for  free  intellectual  activity  was  too- 
strong  in  these  thinkers  to  be  wholly  suppressed;  they  felt  a 
desire  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  others,  and  to  reason* 
about  the  only  facts  which  interested  them — the  dogmas. 
They  formed  corporations  of  scholars  called  universities,  where 
they  explained  the  dogmas  and  tried  to  justify  them  to  reason. 
The  problem  was :  Given  a  dogma,  which  is  true,  of  course, — a 
fact, — prove  it.  The  result  of  this  procedure  amply  proves  how 
impossible  it  is  to  fetter  the  human  mind.  When  the  Church 
allowed  these  universities  to  be  founded,  and  permitted  the 
members  to  reason  about  the  dogmas  for  the  sake  of  proving 
them,  she  practically  gave  them  the  right  to  disprove  them,  and 
not  merely  surrendered  to  the  opposition,  but  created  it. 
When  men  once  begin  to  think  at  all  they  will  soon  think  inde- 
pendently, and  possibly  reach  results  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed by  authority.     And  what  they  find  out  for  themselves 
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they  cling  to  with  an  obstinacy  that  defies  the  most  awful  tor- 
tures which  the  ingenuity  of  tyrants  can  devise.  When  the 
Church  gave  to  the  human  reason  her  little  finger,  she  prac- 
tically gave  it  her  whole  hand,  and  herself  began  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  nothing  but  a  protest  against  authority  in 
matters  of  the  head  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  And  when  that 
stubborn  German,  Martin  Luther,  hurled  defiance  at  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  kindled  a  fire  in  the  soul  of  man  which  will  never 
be  quenched  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  and  made  the  modem 
university  possible.  "  Go  back  to  the  Bible,"  he  cried,  "  if  you 
would  know  God."  "  Go  back  to  the  great  book  of  Nature,  if 
you  would  know  the  world,"  answered  the  layman.  It  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  men  that  the  pleasure  of  the  quest 
for  truth  lies  in  its  pursuit,  and  that  there  is  no  charm  in  shoot- 
ing at  clay  birds.  And  so  the  university  gradually  became 
what  the  most  enlightened  now  regard  it:  a  corporation 
of  scholars  which  aims  to  discover  truth,  using  all  the  aids 
available  to  man  for  such  purposes ;  to  transmit  it  by  means  of 
the  spoken  and  written  word  to  those  members  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation  who  are  able  and  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  take  up  the  work  where  their  intellectual 
fathers  have  left  it  off.  President  Gilman  defines  a  university 
as  "  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  by 
means  of  instruction,  the  encouragement  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific investigation,  the  collection  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
the  bestowal  of  degrees." 

Let  me  now  emphasize  some  of  the  most  essential  character- 
istics of  a  university. 

(i)  Its  chief  purpose  is  an  intellectual  one;  i.  c,  it  aims  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  needs  of  man,  his  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  does  not  intend  to  develop  the  feelings  or  volitions,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  are  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, tho,  of  course,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence  them.  It  de- 
velops the  cognitive  faculties,  it  reaches  the  emotional  and  voli- 
tional nature  of  man  only  thru  his  cognition  or  intellect.  It 
studies  religion,  politics,  morals,  etc.,  just  as  it  would  study 
any  other  facts;  it  does  not  consciously  aim  to  make  a  man  re- 
ligious, political,  moral,  or  aesthetic.     Hence  the  university 
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does  not  necessarily  make  a  well-rounded  man,  teres  ct 
rotundus;  it  is  not  the  only  factor  in  education,  but  one  among 
many.  It  assumes  that  the  student  has  received  in  the  second- 
ary school  and  college  that  degree  of  general  culture  which  is 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches.  Altho  the  line 
is  not  yet  clearly  drawn  in  our  country  between  the  college  and 
the  university,  and  altho  the  functions  of  the  one  are  assumed 
by  the  other,  the  tendency  is  evidently  in  the  direction  of  sepa- 
ration :  the  college  of  the  future  will  aim  at  general  culture, 
the  university  at  special  education;  the  college  will  turn  out 
men  and  citizens,  the  university  specialists. 

(2)  It  must  be  a  place  where  all  possible  branches  of  learn- 
ing are  investigated.  The  universe  in  all  its  aspects,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  the  subject  of  its  story.  These  fields 
must  be  studied  in  the  most  thoro  manner  possible,  with  all 
the  means  available  to  civilization.  The  instruction  must  be 
of  the  highest  kind;  that  is,  the  student  must  receive  the  full 
truth  and  not  merely  the  elements  of  it;  he  must  learn  every- 
thing that  has  been  ascertained  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

(3)  From  this  it  follows  that  both  teacher  and  student  must 
be  specialists,  that  is,  they  must  devote  themselves  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  learning;  knowing  enough  of  other  spheres, 
however,  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages  of 
specialization,  one  thing  is  certain :  the  development  of  science 
has  made  a  division  of  labor  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  one 
can  hope  to  advance  science  without  concentration.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  individual  investigator  to  work  in  many 
different  lines  and  remain  true  to  his  ideal.  So  convinced  are 
we  of  this  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  anyone  as  a  charlatan 
who  pretends  to  be  proficient  in  many  separate  provinces.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  Aristotle  to  study  and  lecture  on 
astronomy,  physics,  botany,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  poetics, 
rhetoric,  politics,  and  metaphysics,  because  most  of  the  little 
that  was  known  of  these  things  in  his  age  he  had  worked  out 
himself.  Nor  was  it  very  presumptuous  of  the  mediaeval 
scholar  to  call  himself  a  Master  of  Arts  after  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  great  master  Aristotle. 
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He  knew  almost  everything  that  was  known.  We  of  the 
present  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  knowing  thoroly  some  particular  sector  of  the  circle 
of  science,  narrow  tho  it  may  be.^ 

(4)  It  also  follows  from  the  above  that  the  teachers  of  the 
university  must  be  the  best  equipped  men  in  their  specialties 
available.  Not  only  must  they  be  thoroly  acquainted  with  the 
results  attained  in  their  respective  departments,  but  they  must 
be  able  to  make  indei:)endent  investigations  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  these  results  and  of  increasing 
the  body  of  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  must  possess  the 
power  of  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others  -both  by 
means  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  A  real  university  pro- 
fessor will  be  a  teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term;  he  will 
be  able  to  present  his  truths  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  He  must 
be  a  writer  and  a  s^^eaker.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  should 
tell  what  he  knows  in  the  clearest  possible  manner;  he  must 
have  the  faculty  of  arousing  in  others  the  same  love  of  truth 
which  animates  him  and  of  guiding  them  in  the  search  for  it. 
The  student  must  be  taught  to  think  and  to  work  for  himself ; 
he  must  learn  not  only  to  read  books,  but  to  read  reality.  He 
must  not  merely  acquire  knowledge,  but  must  learn  the  method 
of  acquiring  it.  He  must  be  trained  to  work  for  himself  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  library;  he  must  be  encouraged  tO  accept 
only  what  is  rational,  and  to  reject  what  is  contrary  to  reason. 
(  5 )  The  university  must  possess  well-equipped  laboratories, 
observatories,  museums,  libraries,  and  everything  that  will 
assist  both  professor  and  student  in  realizing  the  ideal  for  which 
the  institution  stands.  Without  the  necessary  modern  aids  no 
university  can  hope  even  to  transmit  the  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired, much  less  increase  it.  We  may  say,  I  believe,  that  the 
worth  of  an  institution  such  as  we  are  attempting  to  describe 
is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  buildings  which  it  possesses  as 
by  what  it  has  in  those  buildings. 

.  (6)  The  students  must  be  mature  and  well  trained,  liberally 

^  See  Paulsen's  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic,  and    Geschichte   cies    gelehrieti 
Unterrichis. 
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educated,  and  of  high  purpose  in  Hfe;  able  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  instruction  given  in  a  university  and  ready  to  follow 
the  truth  to  the  bitter  end,  if  need  be.  They  should  be  left  free 
to  study  what  they  please  and  as  they  please,  but  should  be  en- 
couraged to  concentrate  their  energies  upon  some  particular 
branch  of  learning.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  such  students  as 
we  have  here  in  mind  will  be  intelligent  enough  and  sincere 
enough  to  take  the  advice  of  their  elders,  and  that  they  will  use 
their  time  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that 
the  instructors  will  be  able  to  discover,  in  some  way  or  other, 
whether  the  student  is  coming  up  to  the  standard  which  is  set 
before  him. 

(7)  In  a  university  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
must  prevail ;  Lehrfreiheit,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  To  hinder 
the  investigator  from  expressing  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  means 
to  rob  him  of  the  desire  to  discover  it,  and  utterly  paralyzes  his 
function  as  a  priest  of  the  truth.  To  fetter  the  thinker  by  try- 
ing to  prescribe  his  goal  is  to  destroy  his  usefulness  altogether. 
The  demand  that  the  doctrines  of  the  school  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  views  of  majorities  would,  if  realized  in  practice, 
bring  about  the  death  of  higher  learning,  and  render  all 
progress  impossible.  We  have  and  can  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  multitude  is  in  possession  of  the  truth.  Vox  poptdi  has 
been  vox  diaholi  as  often  if  not  more  often  than  vox  dei.  It 
has  been  the  fate  of  almost  all  the  great  leaders  of  mankind,  in 
science,  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  to  fall  before  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  the  masses.  History  practices  a  kind 
of  Deadwood  justice  here:  it  hangs  the  thinker  and  tries  him 
afterward,  and  every  great  reformer  approaches  the  tribunal  of 
his  times  as  did  the  ancient  Locrian  legislators — with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.^  Great  bodies  of  men  are  always  opposed  to 
progress,  for  progress  means  new  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
which  it  requires  some  effort  to  form.^  To  maintain  that  the 
majority  has  the  truth  is  to  claim  either  that  the  truth  is  innate 
or  that  it  can  be  acquired  without  earnest,   arduous  labor. 

•  Paulsen's  Ethik. 

'  See  Pohlmann,  Sokrates  und  sein    Volk  :    Ein  Beitrag  zur    Geschichte  der 
Lehrfreiheit. 
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Truths  are  discovered  by  minorities,  and  not  accepted  by  the 
majority  until  they  have  been  tried  by  fire.  The  thinker  must 
be  shielded  from  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  many; 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  universities  are  impossible.  To 
quote  from  an  address  delivered  by  President  Schurman  of 
Cornell  Uniyersity: 

The  majority  may  be  wrong,  the  minority  may  be  right ;  nay,  the  minor- 
ity or  a  single  person  may  have  the  truth  and  be  in  the  right,  while  the 
majority  may  be  absolutely  wrong.  If  it  is  asserted  that  the  business  of 
the  university  or  college  is  to  teach  that;  which  the  average  may  believe,  or 
that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  university,  or  that  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  assert  as  the  truth,  the  answer  must  always  be  that  sucli  a 
course  contravenes  the  very  principle  on  which  the  university  was  founded, 
and  iiowever  true  it  may  be  that  the  majority  must  rule  in  the  body  politic, 
the  motto  of  the  university  must  always  be  :  One  man,  with  God's  trutli,  is 
a  majority.  There  is  also  a  second  principle  involved  in  what  has  been 
said.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  every  teacher  must  be 
free  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  and  to  announce  and  proclaim,  if  he  wishes, 
what  he  has  observed ;  or,  in  dealing  with  the  individual  student,  the 
teacher  must  be  free  to  present  all  phases  of  the  question  as  they  occur  to 
him  ;  otherwise  he  has  missed  his  great  vocation  as  a  teacher.  Socrates 
is  the  great  model  of  all  teachers,  and  his  method  was  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion from  all  sides  and  then  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  truth.  What 
Socrates  did  and  outraged  the  Athenians  by  doing,  and  what  he  ultimately 
suffered  martyrdom  for  doing — that  is  what  every  teacher  at  the  present 
time  is  called  upon  to  do.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  teacher  represents 
a  corporation,  and  that  if  he  expresses  opinions  or  beliefs  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  the  majority  of  the  corporation,  he  betrays  his  trust.  What 
profanation  !  The  teacher  is  the  representative  of  no  one  but  the  God  of 
truth  ;  he  ministers  at  the  temple  of  learning  and  scholarship  ;  and  it 
would  be  sacrilegious  or  worse  for  him  to  give  out  as  true  what  he  knows 
is  false,  or  to  suppress  or  by  compliance  conceal  what  he  holds  in  order  to 
be  more  acceptable.  Hence  any  attempt  to  set  limitations  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  teaching  staff  must  be  resisted  as  unwarranted.  And  this 
stand  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  university,  but  to  the  Republic  and 
civilization  in  general.  The  principle  of  the  Republic  is,  the  majority 
must  rule.  The  other  principle  is  clearly  that  the  minority  may  be  right 
and  the  majority  wrong.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  body  politic,  as  well  as 
the  state,  that  this  latter  principle  be  not  lost.  We  need  for  the  advance 
of  civilization  the  striking  out  of  new  ideas  or  the  application  of  old  ideas 
to  new  fields.  Where  are  such  ideas  to  be  urged,  if  the  business  of  the 
university  is  to  teach  what  is  acceptable  to  the  community  }  All  science 
would  be  impossible  on  this  theory.  Was  the  multitude  right  and  Coper- 
nicus wrong  when  he  urged  his  new  ideas  on  astronomy.'*  Was  Darwin 
right  and  those  who  opposed  and  hounded  him  wrong  }  There  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  these  questions.     It  is  not  merely  from  selfish  interests. 
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but  as  a  good  citizen,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  one  must  insist 
that  freedom,  absolute  freedom,  is  the  very  soul  of  the  university. 

These  are  manly  words,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  claim  to  have 
the  interests  of  higher  education  at  heart.  Our  American  uni- 
versities should  fight  for  this  principle  of  freedom  and  resist 
every  attempt  to  stifle  it,  or  close  their  doors  forever.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  call  to  mind  the  action  of  the 
Tuebingen  University  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  1857  Wuertemberg  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Pope 
according  to  which  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  at  Tue- 
bingen was  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  bishop  was  authorized  to  appoint  and  to  dismiss 
professors,  to  examine  their  lectures  before  delivery,  and  to 
suggest  such  changes  in  them  as  he  saw  fit.  When  the 
Academic  Senate  of  the  University  learned  of  this  decree  it 
immediately  declared  that  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty 
could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  representatives  of  "  free 
science"  {der  freien  Wissenschaft) ,  and  excluded  them  from 
membership  in  the  Academic  Senate.  This  was  evidently 
done  on  the  assumption  that  a  teacher  who  is  allowed  to  teach 
only  what  is  agreeable  to  a  religious  sect,  or  any  other  sect,  is 
forced  to  prostitute  his  calling  and  cannot  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  of  letters.*  Far  better  would  it  be  to  have  no  uni- 
versity than  to  have  one  in  the  leading  strings  of  political  and 
religious  parties.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  throw  all  the  books 
and  other  scientific  paraphernalia  into  the  fire  than  to  make 
them  the  means  of  enslaving  the  human  mind  and  stopping  the 
march  of  progress.  Martin  Luther,  with  his  keen  insight  into 
human  nature,  pointed  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of  every 
attempt  to  prostitute  free  thought  when  he  said : 

The  secular  regime  gives  laws  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the  body 
and  earthly  external  goods.  God  will  not  permit  anyone  besides  him- 
self to  rule  over  souls.  Hence,  when  the  worldly  powers  presume  to 
harness  souls,  they  interfere  with  God's  government,  and  simply  corrupt 
souls.  The  poor,  blind,  miserable  wretches  do  not  see  the  uselessness  and 
absurdity  of  their  undertakings  when  they  attempt  such  a  thing.  For, 
however  stringent   their  commands   may  be,  however  violently  they  may 

*  See  Hoffding's  Ethik. 
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rave,  what  more  can  they  do  than  force  men  to  obey  them  with  their 
mouths  and  hands  ?  The  heart  they  cannot  coerce,  even  though  they  tear 
it  into  pieces.* 

Experience  has  amply  justified  the  opinion  of  the  great 
Protestant,  and  experience  has  also  shown  what  always  hai>- 
pens  when  those  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young  the  love  of  the  truth  cowardly  yield  to  the  will  of 
the  stronger.  In  the  address  mentioned  before  President 
Schurman  says: 

Despotic  monarchies  have  tried  the  experiment  of  interfering  with  the 
university,  and  we  l<now  the  result.  When  Oxford  University  started  in 
■the  thirteenth  century  its  teachers  were  free  alike  from  Church  and  from 
state,  but  in  time  the  Church  got  hold  of  it  and  regarded  it  as  an  intellectual 
stronghold.  The  Tudors  used  it  for  intellectual  statecraft.  The  Stuart 
icings  treated  it  as  spoils.  Charles  II.  had  Locke  removed  from  his  fellow- 
ship at  Christ  Church  on  account  of  his  political  opinions  ;  James  II.  com- 
pelled Magdalen  College  to  elect  a  President  who  was  unfit  for  the  position. 
The  eighteenth  century  tells  the  story.  When  Gibbon  was  a  student  he 
said  that  the  professors  had  ceased  to  teach,  and  the  fellows  ate  and  drank 
and  enjoyed  lengthy  slumbers,  and  had  relieved  their  consciences  of  the 
<luty  of  reading  or  studying  or  thinking.  If  we  are  to  prescribe  to  teachers 
■what  they  are  to  teach,  what  other  result  can  we  expect  ? 

But  we  need  not  go  to  past  history  or  to  other  countries  for 

examples  of  attempts  to  enslave  thought.     Many  a  modem 

American  professor  knows  from  personal  experience  that  we 

have  not  yet  realized  our  ideal  of  Lehrfreiheit  in  the  United 

States.     Many  of  our  institutions — and  they  are  not  always  in 

the  West — understand  by  Lehrfreiheit  the  freedom  to  teach 

what  is  acceptable  to  those  who  furnish  the  money  or  the 

students  needed  to  carry  on  the  school,  and  regard  that  member 

of  the  Faculty  as  personam  gratissiman  who  will  meekly  adapt 

his  teachings  to  the  convictions  of  the  religious  and  political 

parties  in  power.     But  such  freedom  existed  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  and  still  exists  in  the  most  despotic  countries  of  to-day, 

for  it  is  no  freedom  at  all. 

Frank  Thilly 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo. 

*  See  Paulsen's  System  der  Ethik. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  GERMAN   GYMNASIUM' 

The  rq)orts  at  hand  present  widely  different  views  concern- 
ing the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium.  Many  be- 
gin by  referring  to  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  subject  of  instruction.  And  it  is  true  that  no  study  of  the 
curriculum  has  at  different  times  had  such  various  treatment. 
The  Jesuits  were  one  with  the  Reformers  in  their  regard  for 
it,  and  in  their  demand  for  a  somewhat  extensive  course  in  the 
schools.  At  present  introductory  philosophy  is  in  almost  all 
the  German  states  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  altogether 
given  up. 

In  Prussia,  where  a  philosophic  king  not  only  had  felt  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  himself,  but  had  made  special  efforts  in  its 
behalf,  the  instruction  now  is  made  dependent  upon  the  chance 
presence  of  a  teacher  peculiarly  fitted  to  impart  it.  Otherwise 
the  subject  may  be  omitted.^  In  Bavaria,  following  the  gym- 
nasium plan  of  Niethammer,  philosophy  has  still  much  time  in 
the  upper  classes.  And  at  present,  in  Ober-Prima,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  hours  for  German,  there  is  "  a  weekly  lecture 
on  the  fundamental  facts  of  empirical  psychology  and  on  the 
chief  principle  of  formal  logic."  ^ 

■  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review  from  Das  humanistische  Gymna- 
sium, by  Frederic  L.  Luqueer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  34, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'  I  quote  from  the  explanations  and  directions  of  the  Prussian  program  of  1892: 
"  Where  there  are  teachers  especially  fitted  by  training  to  instruct  in  philosophy, 
the  Director  may,  at  his  option,  permit  the  subject  to  be  offered  the  first  class,  the 
fundamental  conceptions  being  taught  in  connection  with  some  concrete  basis,  as, 
for  instance,  a  Platonic  dialogue."  We  quote  also  the  program  itself:  "  The 
prose  reading  of  all  the  classes,  beyond  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
must  be  such  as  will  widen  the  thought  and  outlook  of  the  pupil;  and,  in  the 
upper  classes,  must  give  material  for  developing  needed  general  concepts  and 
ideas.  In  the  first  class,  these  readings,  if  rightly  conducted,  will  fill  the  place  of 
the  special  instruction  in  philosophy  which  this  program  omits,  because  hereto- 
fore so  often  fruitlessly  carried  on." 

•Saxony's  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  the  gymnasiums,  January 
28,  1893,  contains  this  direction:  "  It  is  only  by  consent  of  the  Ministry  that,  in 
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If  we  compare  the  present  study  programs  of  different  places, 
we  find  the  weekly  hours  ranging  from  none  to  fourteen;  the 
latter  number  being  that  of  the  Benedictine  school  at  Maria- 
Einsiedeln.  About  midway  between  the  extremes  are  the 
French  lycees.  The  Swedish  program,  which  has  often  of 
late  been  commended  to  our  attention,  formerly  contained,  like 
that  of  Baden,  one  hour  for  philosophy  in  the  last  year's  course; 
but  this  hour  is  reported  to  have  been  abandoned  owing  to  min- 
isterial recommendations  of  February  7,  1887,  and  of  February 
14,  1890. 

Among  the  reports  of  the  Baden  schools,  only  one  speaks  in 
general  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Two  are  against  having  philosophy  as  a  separate 
subject.  The  reasons  assigned  are  such  as  have  already  been 
given  by  others,  and  are  not,  I  think,  formidable. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  development  of  philosophical  science 
since  the  end  of  the  last  century  has  added  difficulties  to  its 
being  taught  in  the  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  has  replaced  toler- 
ably sure  dogmatism  with  skepticism  and  the  strife  of  opinions. 
The  question  was  raised,  What  philosophy  shall  be  taught? 
Nevertheless,  with  every  difference  of  view,  philosophy  has 
some  undebatable  ground,  or  at  least  some  ground  where  the 
strife  is  so  stilled  that  it  is  suitable  for  educational  use. 

Undeniably  many  philosophical  disciplines  are  too  difficult 
for  the  greater  number,  even  of  the  upper  class  in  the  gym- 
nasium. But  there  are  some  branches  which  can,  at  least 
within  certain  limits,  be  easily  adapted  to  them.  Only  we  must 
not  imagine  too  great  a  gulf  between  the  students  of  the  upper 
class  of  the  gymnasium   and  those  of  the  first  semester  in  the 

the  upper  first  class,  an  hour  for  special  instruction  in  philosophical  propjedeutics 
may  be  had  in  addition  to  the  German  hours.  As  a  rule,  the  essentials  of  logic 
and  of  psychology  must  be  given,  as  opportunity  offers,  by  the  German  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  its  exercises  and  assigned  readings,  or  in  special  supple- 
mentary hours,  if  feasible."  The  program  for  the  gymnasium  of  Wurtemberg,  of 
February  i6,  1891,  allows  the  upper  first  class  two  hours  for  philosophical  pro- 
paedeutics, and  remarks;  "  In  the  propaedeutic  instruction  the  main  facts  and 
chief  principles  of  formal  logic  are  to  be  taken  up.  Since  only  two  hours  in  Class 
II  are  assigned  for  this,  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  psychology,  which  pre- 
cedes logic,  must  so  choose  from  the  rich  store  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  hours 
for  logic." 
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university — a  mistake  that  has  often  worked  harm  to  the 
preparation  and  training  of  the  youthful  mind. 

The  truth  that  too  early  feasts  in  things  intellectual  often 
destroy  the  appetite  must  not  be  overlooked.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  bites — to  continue  the  figure — that  may  be  first  taken 
to  increase  the  appetite.  Of  course,  a  bite  or  two  from  every 
branch  of  philosophy  will  unfit  for  delight  in  real  study.  But 
a  pointing-out  of  the  main  problems  and  a  fuller  introduction 
to  those  that  are  within  reach  seem  almost  indispensable,  if  the 
students  of  the  gymnasium  are  later  to  be  inclined  to  philo- 
sophical lectures  or  books. 

It  is  reasonable  to  wish  to  lessen  the  many  subjects  of  gym- 
nasium instruction.  But  it  were  unreasonable  to  begin  by 
omitting  philosophy;  for  this,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  bond 
between  the  various  studies.  Touching  this,  Trendelenburg 
remarks  in  the  Prsefatio  to  his  Elementa  logices  Aristotelw. 
Si  id  curandum  est,  ut  gymnasiorum  fines  contrahantur,  certe 
philosophise  studio  praeparando  nihil  derogandum  videtur,  .  . 
Hanc  si  tolleres,  omnia  dilaberentur  communi  vinculo  soluta. 
Ne  multa,  nolite  illi  studio  quicquam  detrahere,  a  quo  solo  mali 
medicina  petenda  est !  * 

A  school  faculty  seldom  has  many  teachers  especially  adapted 
for  teaching  elementary  philosophy,  fitness  here  being  depend- 
ent upon  a  certain  intimacy  with  the  most  diverse  fields  of 
study,  and  upon  a  higher  degree  of  dialectic  skill  than  is  de- 
manded by  other  subjects.  But  the  lack  of  teachers,  I  think, 
appears  greater  than  it  really  is,  because  it  is  generally  held  that 
the  philosophical  instruction  given  in  the  upper  classes  must  be 
joined  with  the  instruction  in  German,  As  soon  as  men 
capable  of  teaching  philosophy  are  sought  among  the  teachers 
of  other  subjects,  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  of  mathematics  or  physics, 
the  supply  will  doubtless  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question,  What  parts  of  philosophy  are 
adapted  to  school  instruction  ? 

*  "  However  advisable  it  may  be  to  contract  the  curriculum  of  the  gymnasium, 
certainly  nothing  should  be  taken  from  work  in  introductory  philosophy.  .  .  If 
this  be  removed,  all  else  will  fall  apart,  their  bond  being  lost.  Nay,  do  not  take 
anything  from  that  study,  from  which  alone  is  to  be  sought  medicine  for  our  pres- 
ent ills." 
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1.  Wherever  any  philosophy  at  all  has  had  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  the  right  of  formal  logic  has  been  unchallenged. 
But  I  agree  with  many  of  the  reports  that  too  much  has  often 
been  made  of  this  right.  To  go  thru  all  the  forms  of  the  de- 
ductive method  of  proof  is  utter  weariness  for  the  pupils.  The 
method  according  to  rule  seldom  gives  a  result  that  is  not 
already  at  hand.  It  is  perhaps  only  when  the  application  of  a 
rule  reveals  a  non-sequitur  that  interest  is  awakened.  Accord- 
ingly, I  wish  that  the  systematic  treatment  of  deduction  might 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  insight  into  its  laws  be  given  mainly 
by  pointing  out  wrong  reasoning;  for  which  purpose  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero  and  the  Platonic  dialogues,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  the  sophists  appear,  offer  rich  material. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  more  thoro  must  be  the  treatment^ 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  various  school  studies,  of  defi- 
nition and  division,  of  induction  and  argument  by  analogy.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  pupils  may  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  these.  The  common  errors  in  reasoning  should  also 
be  particularly  dealt  with. 

2.  Besides  logic,  most  of  the  official  reports  speak  of  psy- 
chology. Formerly  I  was  of  opinion  that  this  subject  should 
not.be  taken  up  by  the  schools,  because  of  its  difficulty  and  of 
its  continual  shift  of  ground.  Nevertheless,  after  some  prac- 
tical experience,  I  have  gradually  come  to  think  otherwise. 
With  careful  omission  of  all  that  cannot  be  found  by  the  pupils*^ 
observation,  and  all  that  cannot  be  verified,  the  subject  can  be 
taught,  and  should  have  its  place,  in  the  schools.  And  the  ob- 
servation should  not  be  limited  to  merely  intellectual  concep- 
tions. With  pupils  of  Ober-Prima,  I  think  that  the  feelings 
and  passions  should  be  discussed,  especially  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings.  So  long  as  the  question  of  the  causes  of  psy- 
chological phenomena  is  untouched,  such  study  does  not  tres- 
pass upon  the  university  work  in  psychology,  but  is  effective 
preparation  for  it. 

3.  As  a  third  part  of  elementary  philosophy,  the  so-called 
introduction  to  philosophyappears,  especially  in  Austrian  text- 
books. ■  It  is  recommended  also  by  one  of  the  reports.  But  if 
such  an  introduction  be  more  than  a  brief  orientation  of  the 
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various  departments  of  philosophy, — if  it  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems proposed  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  skepsis, — it  seems  to 
me  to  be  unsuited  for  the  gymnasium. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  I  greatly  favor  the  giving  of  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy;  and  I  am  pleased  that 
many  reports  agree  with  me  in  this.     Such  an  outline  is  well- 
nigh  demanded  by  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  philo- 
sophical works.     A  pupil's  understanding  of  the  De  natura 
deoriim,   the  Tusculan   Disputations,    or    the  De    officiis,    De 
finibus,  of  the  Apology,  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Phcedo,  and 
of  some  of  the  verse  of  Horace,  would  be  superficial  indeed, 
were  he  to  have  no  general  view  of  the  development  of  Greek 
philosophy.     Beyond  this  help  to  classical  reading,  there  is  an- 
other advantage.     In   fact,    a   study   of   ancient   philosophy, 
whereby  are  learned  at  least  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  is  the  best  means  for  gain- 
ing an  understanding  of  philosophical  lectures  or  books;  and 
for  two  reasons.     First,  the  notions  of  ancient  philosophy,  even 
such  as  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  or  Aristotle's  theory  of 
the  four  causes,  are  incomparably  easier  to  apprehend  and  to 
represent  than  are  those  of  Middle  Age  or  of  modem  phi- 
losophy.    This  is  true  of  almost  all  the  chief  movements,  down 
to  that  of  Neo-Platonism.     Thus  an  acquaintance  with  ancient 
forms  of  philosophic  thought  will  be  a  most  excellent  prepara- 
tion   for   the   comprehension   of   modern    systems.      Second, 
such  acquaintance  will  furnish  the  key  to  most  of  our  com- 
mon art  expressions,  and  also  to  the  language  of  present-day 
philosophy.     This  is  particularly  true  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.     As  to  an  outline  of  the  entire  history  of 
philosophy,  I  am  convinced,  Paulsen  to  the  contrary,  that  it 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  schools.     Paulsen's  view 
in  regard  to  this,  in  his  exposition  of  the  plan  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  some  educational  Utopia. 
5.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that,  in  the  hours  given  to 
elementary   philosophy,    selections    from   Aristotle,    or    from 
modem  philosophical  works,  be  read.     But  with  Aristotle,  the 
work  most  in  mind — the  Elementa  logices  Aristotelece  of  Tren- 
delenburg— it  appears  to  me  would  take  more  time  in  school 
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than  could  be  spared.  I  think  that  only  a  few  of  the  rules  of 
the  creator  of  logic  need  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Of  modern 
philosophical  works,  special  writings  of  Schiller  and  of  Les- 
sing  may  be  treated  in  the  hours  set  aside  for  instruction  in 
German.  A  discussion  with  the  pupils  of  Kant's  works,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  of  Schopenhauer's,  seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  in  Ober-Prima.  At  the  most,  selections  from  Kant, 
or  from  other  modern  philosophers,  might  find  a  place  in  the 
German  reading  book. 

6.  A  new  proposition,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  supplement  the 
main  points  of  logic  and  psychology  with  some  principles  from 
the  general  science  or  philosophy  of  language.  Experiments 
"which  I  have  made  lead  me  to  commend  the  proposition.  In 
these  I  tried,  most  of  all,  to  make  clear  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  speech  and  thought,  a  connection  closest  when  the 
thought  is  most  spontaneous.  For  this  I  found  it  useful  to 
make  the  grammatical  forms,  which  heretofore  had  met  the 
pupil  mostly  in  an  imperative  way — to  make  these  the  object 
of  a  purely  theoretical  study,  quite  apart  from  any  practical 
application. 

7.  One  report  wishes  that  aesthetics  might  be  substituted  for 
psychology.  I  think  I  am  in  agreement  with  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject  in  saying  that  school  instruction  in  aesthetics 
should  be  confined  to  criticism  of  special  works  of  art  that 
may  be  at  hand,  and  to  the  study  of  passages  from  Lessing,  or 
from  other  writers  on  aesthetics,  which  the  reading  book  may 
offer. 

As  regards  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  elementary  phi- 
losophy I  am  of  the  opinion,  contrary  to  the  greater  number  of 
teachers  of  this  subject,  that  more  time  than  that  fixed  by  the 
program  might  well  be  given.  Nevertheless,  the  time  allotted 
is  sufficient  for  teaching  the  essentials. 

There  being  but  one  hour  a  week  for  elementary  philosophy, 
it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  of  this  subject  must  give  instruc- 
tion in  some  other  study  also.  But,  as  I  have  argued  above, 
this  other  study  need  not  be  German. 

The  teacher  who  instructs  in  both  philosophy  and  some  other 
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subject  may,  if  he  choose,  give  for  a  term  the  hour  set  for 
philosophy  to  his  other  work,  and  subsequently  give  two  hours 
a  week  to  philosophy;  or  he  may  hold  to  the  one  weekly  hour 
thruout  the  year.  The  selection,  and  sequence  of  material  are 
left  with  him,  save  where  the  instruction  in  Unter-Prima  and 
in  Ober-Prima,  or  in  parallel  sections,  is  given  by  different 
teachers,  thereby  making  co-operation  necessary.  As  the 
subject-matter  varies,  the  instruction  will  sometimes  be  by 
lecture,  and  at  others  more  by  question  and  answer. 

Very  many  text-books  on  elementary  philosophy  have  been 
issued  in  late  years,  of  widely  differing  contents  and  scope. 
One  that  I  know  gives  an  outline  of  ancient  philosophy.  If  I 
refrain  from  entering  this  field  of  text-book  criticism,  the  rea- 
son is  that  I  wish  no  text-book  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
school  instruction  in  philosophy.  It  is  vastly  better,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  the  teacher  to  dictate,  in  from  three  to  five  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  hour,  a  short  summary  for  home  study. 

GusTAV  Uhlig 

University  of  Heidelberg 


VI 

SPARING  THE  ROD^ 

In  that  fountain  of  truth,  of  philosophy,  of  inspiration,  as 
well  as  of  pure  English,  for  lack  of  acquaintance  with  which 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  are  suffering  irreparable 
damage — in  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible — it  is  asserted 
that  "  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  child."  This  proverb, 
variously  phrased  and  modified,  occurs  many  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  popular  form  (from  Hudibras)  of 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  "  has  had  incalculable  effect 
upon  methods  of  education.  Millions  of  little  backs  have 
smarted,  millions  of  little  minds  have  been  tormented,  by  a  too 
literal  application  of  this,  in  its  true  interpretation,  most  excel- 
lent text.. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  various  phases  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  New  Education  can  hardly  fail  to  convince 
one  that  almost  every  step  in  the  development  of  that  education, 
almost  every  argument  used  in  its  favor,  has  had  rise  in  a  feel- 
ing of  rebellion  against  this  biblical  exaltation  of  the  rod.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  have  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
elaborate  new  systems  of  teaching  fear  that  this  ever-growing 
revolt  against  educational  discipline  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  that,  at  the  very  hands  of  those  seeking  to  save  him  from 
the  horrors  of  the  old  education,  the  child  may  be  ruined  by 
equal  follies  and  evils  in  the  new. 

Physical  fiber,  mental  fiber,  moral  fiber — these  are  what  edu- 
cation exists  to  develop  in  the  child;  and  this  fiber  can  be  built 
up,  toughened,  and  made  good  for  something  only  by  a  judi- 
cious, daily  application  of  the  rod.  Not,  of  course,  by  the 
actual  birch  of  the  proverbial  pedagog,  but  by  the  subtle,  in- 
visible, tho  none  the  less  efficacious  rod  of  hard  work,  real,  per- 
sistent effort,  and  steady  discipline. 

The  old  education,  with  its  sound  thrashings  and  unsound 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Association. 
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psychology,  with  its  Latin  grammar  and  more  Latin  grammar 
and  still  more  Latin  grammar,  produced  a  hard-headed,  hard- 
fisted,  hard-hearted  race;  but  it  was  a  race  sound,  in  the  main, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Many  of  the  new  methods, 
on  the  contrary, — methods  of  gently  cooing  toward  a  child's 
inclinations,  of  timidly  placing  a  chair  for  him  before  a  dis- 
ordered banquet  of  heterogeneous  studies, — may  produce  lady- 
like persons,  but  they  will  not  produce  men.  And  when  these 
modern  methods  go  so  far  as  to  compel  the  teacher  to  divide 
this  intellectual  cake  and  pudding  into  convenient  morsels  and 
to  spoon-feed  them  to  the  child, — partly  in  obedience  to  his 
schoolboy  cravings,  partly  in  conformity  with  a  pedagogical 
diet-list  dictated  by  the  latest  outgivings  of  physiological  psy- 
chology,— then  the  result  is  sure  to  be  intellectual  and  moral 
dyspepsia  in  a  race  of  milksops. 

We  have  learned  much,  are  learning  more  every  day,  about 
these  questions  of  educational  diet,  are  devising  ever  better 
methods  of  cooking  and  serving  that  diet  in  the  schools ;  but  in 
our  zeal  we  are  forgetting  that,  above  all  else,  the  child  must  be 
taught  to  feed  himself  and  must  be  fed  upon  material  of  such 
robust  quality  that  his  mental  teeth  will  be  compelled  to  masti- 
cate ;  that  his  apperceptive  stomach  will  have  to  digest ;  that  his 
whole  moral  system  will  be  obliged  to  keep  itself  steadily  and 
healthily  at  work. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  old  regime,  when 
the  rod,  not  a  mere  symbol,  was  an  ever-present  fact  of  educa- 
tion. So  far  as  relates  to  teaching,  those  were  slave  days  and 
the  schoolmaster  was  a  slave-driver,  scantily  paid  to  whip  chil- 
dren into  the  doing  of  hard  and  hateful  tasks.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  blessings  of  the  present  day, 
when  the  child,  all  unconscious  of  doing  anything  disagreeable, 
is  smilingly  led,  by  devious  and  often  extraordinary  ways,  to 
the  doing  of  tasks  which  really  must  be  done,  but  which  the 
child  must  on  no  account  know  that  he  is  doing,  lest  he  take 
offense  at  the  very  thought  of  having  done  them.  \\\  this 
change  from  driving  to  coaxing,  however,  is  there  not  danger 
of  creating  a  new  slave,  the  teacher,  and  a  new  slave-driver, 
the  pampered  child  ?     And  in  freeing  the  child  from  the  visible 
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ills  of  hard  and  disagreeable  tasks,  is  he  not  being  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  that  worst  enemy  of  mankind,  an  undisci- 
plined will?  Moreover,  how  are  these  modern  slave-drivers, 
the  children,  when  they  in  turn  shall  become  teachers,  to  be 
brought  to  bend  their  backs  in  educational  slavery?  And 
how,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  mold  the  lives  of  the 
next  generation,  are  they  to  do  this,  if  they  are  themselves  igno- 
rant as  to  the  ruling  of  their  own  lives  ? 

It  is  the  tritest  of  sayings  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning;  but  too  many  of  the  modern  school  methods  ignore 
this  truism  or,  rather,  seem  to  believe  that  the  road  can  be  trav- 
eled vicariously  by  the  teacher  who,  working  to  the  uttermost 
edge  of  her  nerves,  must  perform  prodigious  intellectual  jour- 
neys in  order  to  spare  a  few  steps  of  wholesome  drudgery  to 
the  unwisely  cosseted  pupil. 

Observation  of  the  child  himself  ought  to  explode  the  notion 
that  drudgery  and  steady  application,  provided  they  be  wisely 
supervised,  are  bad  for  him.  Nobody  else  in  the  world  works 
harder  than  a  baby,  and  none  other  accomplishes  more  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  baby,  it  is  true,  has  the  several 
great  advantages  that  his  relatives  do  not  appreciate  how  hard 
he  is  laboring,  that  he  would  not  understand  them  even  were 
they  to  commiserate  him,  and  that  he  is  compelled  by  nature  to 
do  one  thing — or,  at  most,  a  very  few  things — at  a  time;  devot- 
ing himself  to  just  those  tasks,  without  any  distractions  from 
outside.  But,  under  these  admirable  educational  conditions, 
the  infant  tutors  himself  thoroly  and  excellently  up  to  that 
lK>int  where  his  elders  begin  to  interfere  and  to  force  upon  him 
their  systems,  wise  and  unwise,  of  formal  education. 

Unless  one  has  watched  a  baby  from  day  to  day,  he  would 
scarcely  believe  how  many  times  the  child  tries  to  co-ordinate 
his  muscles,  to  use  his  hands,  to  balance  himself,  before  he  ar- 
rives at  any  sort  of  automatic  action.  It  is  astonishing  how 
frequently  he  repeats  each  word,  often  whispering  it  over  and 
over  to  himself,  before  he  acquires  that  small  vocabulary  which 
makes  all  later  learning  possible.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
much  power  of  observation  and  concentration  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  task  of  learning  to  control  his  body  and  to  use 
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its  senses.  Doubtless  these  processes  are  fun  to  the  child  be- 
cause of  the  new  sensations  and  the  stimulus  of  his  daily  gains; 
nevertheless,  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  the  in- 
fant achieves  marvels  in  self -education,  and  he  accomplishes 
these  wonders  by  concentration,  by  untiring  repetition,  by  com- 
plete absorption  in  what  he  is  doing,  by  wonderful  exercise  of 
memory,  by  great  skill  in  observation,  and  by  an  almost  mature 
use  of  induction  and  deduction.  Now  all  these  powers  are 
essential  to  the  thoro  learning  of  anything;  yet  some  of  them, 
so  wisely  fostered  by  the  old  education,  are  shamefully  neg- 
lected by  the  new.  Habit  thru  repetition,  for  example, 
strengthening  of  the  memory,  power  of  concentration,  fearless- 
ness of  hard  and  disagreeable  work,  were  conspicuously  culti- 
vated by  the  ancient  processes;  and  the  New  Education  will 
make  a  fatal  mistake  if,  in  its  zeal  to  develop  the  individuality 
of  the  child,  his  powers  of  observation,  of  induction,  of  deduc- 
tion, it  overlooks  the  equally  important  educational  factors  of 
concentration,  of  memorizing,  of  habit,  of  doing  a  thing  simply 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it — if  it  overlooks,  in  short,  the  fact  that 
drudgery  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  moral  and  educational  forces. 

This  hard-working  baby,  however,  even  in  the  grimmest 
Puritan  days,  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  mother- 
love  and  helpfulness — at  the  worst  by  a  wintry  sunshine,  ex- 
tracted from  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  by  the  alchemy 
of  a  baby's  smile.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Puritan  child 
could  be  made  conscious  of  original  sin  the  rod  began  its 
work,  and,  thereafter,  parent  and  pedagog  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  whipping  sin  out  and  the  Latin  grammar  in.  The 
long,  hard  lesson  which,  since  those  days,  education  itself  has 
had  to  learn  is  that  sympathy,  encouragement,  interest  in  him 
as  an  individual  are  as  essential  to  the  child  and  youth  as  to  the 
baby;  and,  as  the  best  result  of  this  lesson,  there  has  been  sub- 
stituted, in  teaching,  the  power  of  helpfulness  for  the  force  of 
compulsion. 

But  in  banishing  from  the  schools  almost  every  suggestion 
of  hardship  and  compulsion,  there  is  serious  danger  of  over- 
looking the  good  principles  which  lay  behind  the  bad  practice 
of  whipping.     It  is,  of  course,  very  wrong  to  chastise  a  child 
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for  breaking  petty  rules  of  our  unwise  devising;  but  it  is 
equally  wrong  not  to  give  the  conscience  of  that  child  such  a 
hard  and  thoro  discipline  that  it  shall  whip  him  soundly  every 
time  that  he  disobeys  wise  laws  which  he  is  capable  of  under- 
standing. It  is  cruel  to  force  a  pupil  to  the  doing  of  monoto- 
nous tasks  simply  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him  at  work;  but  it  is 
equally  cruel  never  to  teach  him  how  to  do  a  hard  task  and  to 
stick  to  that  task  against  his  strongest  inclinations.  One  is 
now  considered  to  be  frightfully  behind  the  times  if  he  at- 
tempts to  teach  the  multiplication  table,  and  similar  things 
seemingly  fundamental  to  ordinary  knowledge;  but  is  it  quite 
right  to  spare  the  child  these  disagreeable  labors  now  if,  in 
doing  so,  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  store  of  future  trouble  be- 
cause of  his  ignorance  of  these  memorized  facts?  And  is.it 
quite  uneducational  to  believe  that  since  the  infant,  in  order  to 
educate  himself,  will  make  the  same  monotonous  movement  or 
repeat  the  same  tiresome  word  day  after  day,  seemingly  with- 
out fatigue,  therefore  early  childhood,  even  up  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  year,  is  the  time  for  that  drudgery  in  memorizing  and 
in  systematizing  which,  sooner  or  later,  ought  to  be  gone  thru 
with?  And  while  none  would  dare  to  ask  a  modern  teacher 
to  drive  a  child  thru  the  Latin  grammar,  is  one  quite  justified 
in  telling  her  to  spare  him  every  sort  of  disagreeable  task? 
For  is  this  smoothing  of  all  pebbles  from  his  path  the  proper 
preliminary  training  for  a  life  that,  even  under  the  happiest 
circumstances,  bristles  with  disagreeable  duties? 

As  has  been  said,  the  business  of  education  is  to  make  sound 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  fiber;  and  human  fiber  of  any  kind 
is  built  up  only  by  continued  and  judicious  exercise.  There- 
fore common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate  that  where  there  is 
any  physical  weakness  this  less  strong  part  of  the  body  should 
be  thoroly,  tho  of  course  carefully,  exercised  to  equal  strength 
with  the  rest;  that  where  there  is  mental  slowness  in  certain 
directions,  this  deficient  part  of  the  brain  should  be  brought, 
by  careful  use,  upon  a  par  with  the  rest;  that  where  there  is 
moral  flabbiness,  these  halting  portions  of  the  character  should 
be  strengthened,  in  the  only  way  they  can  be  trained,  by  wisely 
repeated  exercise. 
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So  far  as  relates  to  his  physical  nature,  the  play  instinct, 
where  conditions  are  right,  will  take  care  of  the  child,  develop- 
ing and  exercising  his  muscles  just  as  they  may  need.  To 
reason,  however,  that  because  the  play  instinct,  when  given 
proper  scope,  will  care  for  the  children's  bodies,  therefore  a 
kindred  instinct  will  train  their  minds  and  morals  on  the  sole 
conditions  that  there  be  offered  for  their  minds  a  widely 
elective  curriculum  and  for  their  morals  a  sunny  atmosphere, 
is  to  use  a  wholly  false  analogy.  Yet,  in  the  desire  to  rear  the 
child  in  wholly  sympathetic  surroundings,  in  the  wish  to  spare 
him  even  a  suggestion  of  the  rod,  the  New  Education  is  in 
grave  danger  of  providing  too  much  atmosphere  and  too  little 
training;  of  taking  the  child  forward  along  lines  of  least  mental 
resistance,  and  of  expecting  that,  contrary  to  all  human  experi- 
ence, well-disciplined  minds  will  result  without  effort  at  formal 
discipline;  that  a  moral  habit  will  be  established  without  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  having  been  afforded. 

Thanks  to  the  New  Education,  it  is  now  generally  appreci- 
ated by  teachers  that  twice  as  much, — nay,  ten  times  as  much, 
— can  be  done  with  a  pupil  thru  sympathy  as  thru  compulsion; 
it  is  now  understood  that  interest  plays  an  incalculable  part  in 
education;  that  a  child  learns  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as  well 
if  he  be  led  to  what  he  likes  as  if  he  be  driven  to  what  he 
hates.  It  is  seldom,  now,  therefore,  that  a  child  is  made  to 
study  a  subject  simply  because  he  happens  to  dislike  it.  Like- 
wise, the  uniform,  Procrustean  course  is  giving  way  tO'  the 
elastic  curriculum  in  which  the  pupil  is  allowed  some  liberty 
of  intelligent  choice.  Moreover,  it  has  been  discovered  that  to 
exercise  the  mind,  without  also  using  the  muscles,  is  such  tor- 
ture to  a  child  as  we  adults  can  neither  remember  nor  imagine. 
Therefore  the  rod  of  rigid  discipline  in  the  schoolroom  is  being 
abandoned,  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  ordered  play,  is 
giving  needed  scope  to  active  muscles  and  is  arousing,  at  the 
same  time,  many  a  dormant  mind.  All  this  makes  for  a  freer 
development  of  the  child  and  for  the  strengthening  of  faculties 
and  powers  that  the  old  education  crushed  or  atrophied.  But 
the  New  Education,  in  its  joy  at  these  discoveries,  in  its  zeal 
to  put  them  in  practice  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  runs,  as 
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is  the  nature  of  humanity,  to  the  opposite  extreme;  and  much 
that  was  good  in  the  rod,  much  that  was  salutary,  much  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  moral  strength  of  the  race  has  been 
cast  aside  too.  Therefore  many  a  youth  to-day,  expensively 
educated  in  an  extreme  of  newness,  has  no  strength  of  memory, 
no  vigor  of  mind,  no  power  of  concentration,  no  ability  to  do 
real  work.  He  may  have  skimmed  over  many  topics,  but  he 
knows  no  one  subject;  he  may  exhibit  a  pretty  facility  and 
grace  of  mind,  but  no  depth  or  power  of  thought;  he  may  pos- 
sess a  certain  shielded  innocence,  but  no  deep-seated  morality. 
Such  a  youth  is  a  child  at  twenty,  at  an  age  when  to  be  a  child 
is  to  be  the  prey  of  every  evil  influence. 

Were  this  to  be  the  general  result  of  new  methods  in  educa- 
tion, were  this  weakening  of  his  fiber  inseparable  from  the 
training  of  a  child  under  modern  conditions,  then  we  ought,  in 
the  cant  phrase  of  the  politician,  to  "  view  with  alarm  "  this 
so-called  New  Education.  But  these  shortcomings,  serious 
tho  they  may  be,  are  6nly,  I  believe,  temporary;  incident  to  a 
time  of  transition  and  readjustment. 

Teaching  will  never  return  to  the  use  of  the  rod;  doubtless 
it  will  never  go  back  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  to  the  sort  of 
instruction  which  that  grammar  typifies;  but  in  one  form  or 
another  teachers  will,  as  they  grasp  the  problem,  devise  means 
to  secure  to  the  pupil  that  steady  discipline  and  that  wholesome 
drudgery  essential  to  the  development  of  sound  mental  and 
moral  fiber.  And,  meanwhile,  thru  the  ferment  and  often  the 
wild  license  of  this  New  Education  will  have  been  secured  to 
every  child  his  birthright  of  individual  development,  of  self- 
expression,  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  helpfulness  from 
others.  These  could  not  have  been  attained  without  a  reaction, 
often  an  excessive  reaction,  against  the  old  methods  of  compul- 
sion symbolized  by  the  rod;  but  the  final  result  will,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, amply  justify  even  that  present  extravagance  of  laissez- 
faire  and  of  foolish  mollycoddling  which  brings  so  much 
modem  teaching  into  deserved  contempt. 

James  P.    Munroe 

■    Boston,  Mass. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

Notes  on  child-study — By  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.)  New  York  : 
Columbia  University  Press.    157  p.      $1.00. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  a  delightful  little  educational  treatise,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  Latin,  verbs  of  teaching 
govern  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  another  of  the 
thing,  as  Magister  Johannem  Latinmn  docuit — the  master 
taught  John  Latin.  The  natural  inference  is,  and  a  very- 
logical  one,  that  the  master,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  teaching 
process  successfully,  must  know  at  least  two  things :  namely, 
John  and  Latin.  On  the  latter  subject,  and  in  fact  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  much  has  been  written  and 
well  written.  John,  however,  has  been  considerably  neglected, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  that  he  is  beginning  to  receive  anything 
like  the  attention  which  he  deserves.  It  is  to  the  fuller  under- 
standing of  John,  in  the  generic  sense,  that  Dr.  Thorndike  has 
devoted  himself  in  his  notes  on  child-study. 

The  book  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies.  It  makes  no  pre- 
tension to  being  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  must 
not  be  judged  from  that  standpoint.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  resume  of  the  field  of  genetic  psychology,  readable  in 
the  extreme,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  help  to  the 
teacher,  if  only  the  suggested  lines  of  thought  are  followed  out. 
The  more  of  this  kind  of  work  which  the  author,  or  any  other 
author  of  equal  merit,  produces,  the  better  for  the  teacher  and 
for  the  child.  The  book  is  not,  however,  as  is  frankly  stated 
in  the  preface,  well-proportioned.  A  course  based  upon  it,  and 
following  it  in  its  sequence  of  topics  with  the  same  relative 
amount  of  time  to  each,  would  neither  be  quite  logical,  psycho- 
logical, nor  well  balanced.  What  the  author  has  \o  say  on  the 
subject  of  methods  and  aims  and  limitations  of  child-study  is 
sane  and  to  the  point.     Its  effects  should  be  not  only  to  bring 
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some  new  workers  into  the  field,  but  also  to  disabuse  some 
already  there  of  the  belief  that  they  are  doing  work  of  any  real 
scientific  value.  The  question  of  general  physical  conditions  is 
quite  fully,  tho  not  too  fully  treated,  and  tho  few  new  facts  are 
given,  with  the  author's  usual  versatility  and  freshness  of  style, 
many  of  the  old  ones  are  put  in  such  shape  as  to  be  more  readily 
retained  and,  all  in  all,  the  chapter  presents  more  data  on  the 
subject  than  the  average  teacher  has  at  command. 

The  chapters  on  unlearned  and  learned  reactions  discuss 
briefly  the  subjects  of  reflex  and  voluntary  movements  and  fonn 
a  basis  for  a  further  study  of  motor  training,  which  appears 
later  in  the  work  under  another  head.  Sense-perception,  which 
is  next  considered,  receives  hardly  adequate  treatment,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  so  limited  a  publication,  nor  does  apper- 
ception which  follows. 

The  chapter  on  the  active  side  of  child-life  is  the  longest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of  any  in  the  book.  In  it 
the  author  divides  the  motor  activities  into  three  classes: 
first,  those  coming  from  an  inner  development  that  comes  as  a 
consequence  of  growth ;  second,  those  coming  from  learning  or 
experience  in  making  co-ordinations;  third,  those  coming  from 
a  general  change  in  intelligence  that  makes  the  pupil  under- 
stand better  what  he  is  expected  to  do  and  try  harder  to  do  it. 
In  discussing  the  order  in  which  the  motor  centers  become 
functional,  the  validity  of  the  prevalent  theory  of  progress  from 
the  grosser  to  the  finer  centers  of  co-ordination  is  questioned, 
and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
leading  us  to  believe  that  the  final  word  on  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  said.  The  advice  to  the  teacher  not  to  accept  theory 
on  this  point,  but  to  teach  the  child  desirable  movements,  mak- 
ing sure  by  direct  observation  that  they  are  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  health,  is  sound. 

In  his  chapter  on  imagery  the  author  administers  a  merited 
rebuke  to  the  mysticism  of  the  extreme  Froebelians,  who  find 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  in  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder,  and 
insist  that  the  child  is  capable  of  reaching  the  transcendental 
thru  the  simple  objects  of  everyday  life.  The  volume  is  con- 
cluded with  a  short  chapter  on  practical  work  which,  tho  use- 
ful, does  not  make  up  for  the  lack  of  similar  suggestions  thru- 
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out  the  text.  The  whole  would  be  worth  much  more  to  the 
teacher  if  such  were  included.  Fuller  references  too  would  en- 
hance its  value;  not  a  general  bibliography  of  child-study,  for 
that  need  has  been  already  well  supplied,  but  references  to 
special  paragraphs  and  chapters  in  their  proper  relations.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  is  worth  more  for  what  it  promises  to  be, 
if  the  writer  adheres  to  his  intention,  stated  in  the  preface,  of 
issuing  a  new  edition  annually,  than  for  what  it  is.  It 
furnishes  a  most  admirable  basis  from  which  to  work,  and 
when  many  of  the  chapters  have  been  more  fully  amplified  and 
a  partial  re-arrangement  made  as  to  sequence,  we  shall  have  a 
volume  which  will  go  far  toward  supplying  the  lack  of  usable 
and  trustworthy  material  in  the  field  of  genetic  psychology. 

Edwin  G.   Dexter 

University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III. 


A  text-book  of  commercial  geography— By  Cyrus  C.  Adams.  (Twentieth 
Century  Text-books.)  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901.  xvi-l-505  p. 
$1.30. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  summarizes  his  scheme  of  the  aspects  and 
objects  of  geographical  science  thus :  "  We  may  consider  them 
as  forming  a  pyramid,  broad-based  on  the  smooth-hewn  blocks 
of  mathematics,  rising  thru  tiers  of  firmly  laid  stones  from  the 
quarries  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  less  sure  products  of 
biology  and  anthropology,  to  the  irregular  courses  of  political 
geography  and  the  rubble  heap  of  commercial  geography, 
which  caps,  if  it  does  not  crown,  the  edifice." 

It  is  this  rubble  heap  of  commercial  geography  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  seeking  to  introduce  into  the  schools,  as 
something  demanded  by  the  supposed  practical  needs  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  To  meet  this  demand  several  capable  men  have 
undertaken  to  sort  over  the  rubble  heap,  and  to  arrange  the 
material  in  some  kind  of  order,  if  only  according  to  the  size  of 
the  stones. 

"  Commercial  geography,"  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  "  treats 
of  the  many  influences  which  promote  or  retard  the  production, 
transportation,  or  exchange  of  the  commodities,  natural  or 
manufactured,  which  man  consumes  or  utilizes."     The  pos- 
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sibilities  of  production  depend  upon  certain  physical  conditions, 
which  are  well  known  and  can  be  made  clear  to  any  intelligent 
person  in  a  few  pages.  Within  certain  very  wide  limits  set  by 
physical  conditions,  transportation  is  a  matter  of  human  skill, 
enterprise,  and  capital.  The  active  exchange  of  commodities 
is  controlled  by  the  wants  of  men,  which  vary  so  much  with 
their  stage  of  culture,  history,  habits,  education,  religion,  poli- 
tics and  social  condition,  and  individual  tastes,  that  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  the  relative  uncertainty  which  charac- 
terizes the  sociological,  in  comparison  with  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  Commercial  geography,  therefore,  has 
few  points  of  contact  with  physical  geography,  and  its  subject- 
matter  is  necessarily  incapable,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  thoro 
organization.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  facts  thru  which  the 
threads  of  causal  connection  are  few,  uncertain,  and  difficult 
to  trace.  The  author  of  a  text-book  can  hardly  hope  to  do 
more  than  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  by  grouping  the  facts 
according  to  some  artificial  and  tentative  scheme,  which  seems 
most  available  for  the  memorization  of  useful  knowledge. 
This  Mr.  Adams  has  done  with  notable  success. 

Four  short  chapters  at  the  beginning,  occupying  only  twenty- 
six  pages,  are  given  to  the  natural  conditions  affecting  com- 
merce. It  is  questionable  whether  either  more  or  less  of  this 
than  Mr.  Adams  gives  would  not  be  preferable.  It  might  l>e 
assumed  that  the  student  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  physical  geography  to  begin  with. 
Such  elementary  facts  as  the  variation  of  temperature  with 
latitude  and  altitude  might  well  make  room  for  some  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  ecology  and  the  relation  of  plants  to  soil, 
water,  and  temperature.  No  student  could  learn  from  this 
book  why  maize  cannot  be  raised  in  England  or  Manitoba;  why 
wheat  is  unprofitable  in  the  Gulf  States;  or  why  rice  has  such  a 
patchy  distribution. 

Chapters  VII-XVII,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the 
book,  are  devoted  to  the  United  States.  The  commodities 
which  are  largely  produced,  manufactured,  or  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  here  discussed  with  considerable  fullness, 
including  tea,  coffee,  silk,  India  rubber  and  quinine,  as 
well  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  iron,  and  petroleum.     These  chap- 
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ters  give  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  with 
especial  relation  to  the  United  States,  and  by  themselves  might 
serve  as  a  sufficient  course  of  study,  the  remainder  of  the  book 
being  used  for  reference  only.  The  remaining  space  seems  to 
be  judiciously  distributed  among  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  according  to  their  commercial  importance. 

Excellent  devices  are  used  for  clearing  the  pages  of  lumber, 
getting  rid  of  confusing  statistics,  and  emphasizing  impor- 
tant facts.  The  first  sentence  of  each  topic  constitutes  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  subject  discussed  and  is  printed  in 
Ixild-faced  type.  Thus  the  reader  is  enabled  to  catch  the 
g-ist  of  the  topic  at  a  glance.  Figures,  and  plenty  of  them, 
are  unavoidable  in  a  subject  whose  basis  is  statistical;  but 
details  are  given  in  tables  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  The 
tables  are  broken  up  into  parts  which  contain  only  a  few 
columns  or  lines.  The  relative  rank  of  different  countries  is 
shown  by  simple  diagrams  consisting  of  lines  of  different 
lengths.  The  book  contains  about  150  maps,  some  full-  or 
double-page  and  colored.  Sixteen  full-page  half-tone  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  satisfactory  character  adorn  and  illuminate 
the  text.  In  the  treatment  of  details  the  author  seems  to  have 
bit  a  happy  medium  between  poverty  and  riches,  and  to  have 
used  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  most  important 
material. 

More  careful  editing  would  have  removed  some  grammatical 
offenses,  such  as,  "  The  black  type  are  least  civilized  ";  "  Three- 
fifths  of  the  world's  crop  come  from  Brazil  " ;  "  The  Nether- 
lands are  the  lowest  country  in  Europe."  The  style  is  gener- 
ally clear  and  vigorous,  and  the  book  presents  in  available  and 
attractive  form  the  present  state  of  the  world's  production  and 
trade.  In  spite  of  all  this  it  is  mortally  dull  reading,  and  to  a 
teacher  the  proposition  to  take  a  class  thru  it,  as  a  text-book, 
would  be  appalling.  The  dullness  is  inherent  in  the  subject, 
and  arises  from  the  lack  of  logic  and  scientific  connection.  It 
appeals  but  feebly  either  to  the  rational  faculty  or  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  most  palates  would  miss  the  salt  of  the  one  and  the 
pleasant  flavor  of  the  other.  At  best  it  is  a  mass  of  statistics 
to  be  memorized  and  would  beget  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
student  either  a  habit  of  rote-learning,  reciting  and  forgetting, 
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a  facility  for  shrewd  guessing,  or  indifference  and  disgust. 
As  an  instrument  of  training  its  value  is  next  to  nothing,  and  it 
has  no  more  legitimate  place  in  the  high  school  than  bookkeep- 
ing, commercial  law,  or  a  study  of  the  postal  routes  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Adams  has  written  ought 
to  stand  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  geography,  by  the 
side  of  the  almanac  and  the  gazetteer,  for  use  when  needed.  Yet 
commercial  geography  as  a  subject  of  the  general  school  cur- 
riculum will  probably  have  its  day,  will  serve  to  extend  the  list 
of  electives,  and  to  fill  the  program  of  some  in  search  of  soft 
padding.  An  occasional  mind  in  which  the  power  of  memory 
is  developed,  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  imagination,  will 
find  in  it  the  joy  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  acquisition  and 
mastery.  The  candidate  preparing  for  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation, which  we  may  hope  will  be,  in  the  near  future,  the  only 
open  door  to  a  consular  position,  will  find  Mr.  Adams's  book 
invaluable,  and  special  students  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
commerce,  which  form  the  latest  departure  in  some  of  our  uni- 
versities, will  use  it  as  the  most  convenient  compendium  of  the 
subject  in  English. 

Charles   R.   Dryer 

State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


England's  story.  A  History  for  grammar  and  high  schools — By  Eva 
March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the  English  department,  English  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
The  Riverside  Press,   1901.    pp.  xx  -)-  370. 

The  traveler  in  Europe  is  struck  by  the  constant  display  of 
patriotism  which  is  manifested  by  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  their  rulers  and  their  governments.  It  is  not  a  super- 
ficial display  of  feeling,  but  is  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 
The  reason  for  this  deep-seated  feeling  is  plainly  the  fact  that 
patriotism  is  never  allowed  to  die  out,  but  is  constantly  encour- 
aged, and  it  is  not  too  forcible  to  say  that  it  is  constantly  de- 
manded. The  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  annals  of 
past  history,  the  demand  is  from  the  active  leaders  who  are 
makers  of  history. 

Whatever  sustains  the  people  sustains  the  country.  A  per- 
son of  respected  lineage  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  his  duty  not 
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to  weaken  the  chain  of  which  he  is  but  a  Hnk,  by  unworthy 
conduct.  Just  so  a  nation  feels  itself  called  upon  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  its  line  of  progress.  It  is  thru  historical 
sources  that  we  derive  the  knowledge  which  sustains  both  man 
and  the  nation.  The  study  of  history  is  much  more  seriously 
and  systematically  undertaken  in  European  educational  insti- 
tutions than  in  our  own,  and  national  history  occupies  first  place 
in  the  list.  In  Europe  the  historic  annals  extend  back  over 
long  ages,  while  with  us  the  period  is  short.  Where  we  count 
our  history  by  centuries  Europeans  count  by  millenniums, 
almost.  They  have  the  moral  backing  of  two  thousand  years, 
while  we  have  the  backing  of  only  two  hundred  years.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  feel  ourselves  patriotically  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Europeans. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  more  sensible  way  of  view- 
ing the  matter.  When  old  Europe  was  making  its  history  we 
had  just  as  much  a  share  in  it  as  the  present  generation  of 
Europeans.  In  fact  their  early  history  is  our  early  history. 
If  a  living  descendant  of  Governor  Bradford  in  the  tenth 
generation  lives  in  San  Francisco  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is 
he  any  less  a  descendant  than  one  of  the  same  generation  who 
lives  in  Plymouth  ?  So,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  his- 
tory of  England  is  our  history  just  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  most 
loyal  cockney  whose  whole  retinue  of  ancestors  have  been  for 
half  a  thousand  years  residents  of  London.  Is  the  modern 
Englishman  content  to  count  the  history  of  England  from  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror?  You  could  never  persuade  him  to 
forego  Alfred  the  Great.  But  both  of  these  men  belong  to  us 
as  much  as  they  do  to  the  Englishman. 

Our  history  begins,  then,  with  England's  history,  and  if  our 
lines  began  to  diverge  somewhat  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  about  a  century  back 
that  a  complete  severance  was  effected. 

In  order  to  recover  our  rightful  tone  of  patriotic  pride  we 
must  exercise  our  full  claim  to  heirship  in  English  history,  and 
study  it  as  our  own  early  history. 

In  this  spirit  let  us  glance  at  the  merits  of  the  latest  state- 
ment of  our  English  history  which  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  American  schoolbooks  on  this  subject. 
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The  book  is  systematically  arranged  in  the  following  order : 
Chapters  on  "  The  Romans  in  Britain,"  and  "  The  Saxons 
and  the  Danes  "  carry  the  history  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
From  this  time  on  the  historical  events  are  grouped  around  the 
reigns  of  the  sovereigns;  each  of  the  royal  houses  having  a 
separate  chapter  devoted  to  it. 

In  selecting  the  material  for  her  book  out  of  all  that  which 
was  available,  the  author  has  shown  a  judgment  which  was 
"based  on  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  school  history  of  Eng- 
land which  should  fulfill  certain  distinct  purposes  which  are 
demanded  by  our  modern  attitude  toward  history,  and  which 
have  not  been  taken  sufficiently  into  account  in  other  elemen- 
tary treatises. 

The  text  is  not  a  bare  recital  of  the  grewsome  deeds  which 
were  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  times  of  which  the  book 
treats.  The  personal  narratives  of  the  reigning  monarchs  do 
indeed  contain  mention  of  those  vicissitudes  and  triumphs 
which  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  their  names, 
and  the  account  of  the  matrimonial  ventures  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  very  complete;  but  the  other  side  of  the  national  develop- 
ment, that  of  the  English  government  and  English  character, 
"has  been  mainly  held  up  to  the  reader.  This  last  the  author 
"has  accomplished  in  a  most  skillful  manner.  She  has  so  inter- 
woven the  narrative  of  the  contests  which  were  constantly 
waged  between  the  aggressive  people  and  the  reluctant 
monarchs  with  the  heroic  national  or  personal  achievements, 
that  the  charm  of  the  latter  is  made  to  cover  many  questions 
which,  if  treated  by  isolated  topics,  would  prove  dry  and  unin- 
teresting to  the  youthful  mind. 

While  the  cruelty  and  wrongdoing  which  form  so  much  of 
the  usual  historical  matter  of  the  times  have  not  been  slighted, 
or  even  too  much  glossed  over,  yet  the  good  which  accompanied 
these  manifestations  is  held  uppermost.  The  general  flavor 
imparted  by  the  text  is,  on  the  whole,  such  as  will  cause  the 
pupil  reader  to  have  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
English  people.  This  is  the  true  feeling  which  historical  read- 
ing should  arouse,  if  it  is  to  make  better  citizens  of  those  who 
pursue  its  study. 

The  author  has  adopted  a  style  in  writing  which  comes  the 
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nearest  to  being  an  ideal  manner  of  addressing  pupils  of  the 
late  grammar  or  early  high  school,  of  that  in  any  elementary 
history  that  we  happen  to  have  seen.  A  pleasing,  direct  narra- 
tive tone  is  adopted,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  retain  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  who  use  the  book,  either  as  a  reader  or 
as  a  formal  text-book.  The  vocabulary  used  is  simple  and 
natural,  but  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  render  it  distinctively 
juvenile. 

The  text  is  subdivided  into  numbered  sections,  each  of  which 
has  the  subject-matter  indicated  at  the  beginning  in  prominent 
type.  The  frequent  use  of  the  cut-in  marginal  index  is 
adopted,  to  draw  attention  to  important  matter  given  in  the  ad- 
jacent text. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  being  particularly  rich  in  illus- 
trations taken  as  far  as  possible  from  original  sources,  which 
picture  to  us  the  customs  and  life  of  the  English  people  before 
our  forefathers  had  "  left  home,"  so  to  speak.  If  these  pictures 
refer  mainly  to  martial  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  it  is  because 
war  and  the  Church  entered  so  largely  into  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  people. 

Frank   Waldo 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


NOTES   ON  NEW   BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  'critical  review  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to 
students  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  the  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa- 
tional Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 

American     literature.     A     laboratory  Civics     for     New    York     State— By 

method— By    H.     L.    Mason,    Drexel  Charles  De  Forest  Hoxie,  member  of 

Institute.     Philadelphia:   Published  by  the  New  York  Bar.     New  York:  The 

the  Author,  1901.    xxv  +  i86p.    $1.50.  American    Book    Co.,    1901.     368    p. 

Aphorisms  and  reflections:   conduct,  $1.00. 

culture,    and    religion — By    J.     L.  College  text-book  of  chemistry,  A — 

Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.     Chicago;  By  Ira  Remsen.     New  York:    Henry 

A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.,  1901.     292  p.  Holt  &  Co.,  1901.     xxH-689  p.     $2.00 

$1.00.  net. 

"The  point  of  view  in  these  aphorisms  Deafness    and    cheerfulness-By     A. 

and    reflections   is   that  of   rehgion    and  ^     Jackson.     Boston:    Little,   Brown 

culture,  the  general  idea  being  that  each  o  pj    ^ 

one   fashions   and  bears  his  world   with  •'    v     •       V    1  • 

him,  and  that  unless  he  himself  become  Don     Gil     de     las     Calzas    Verdes : 

wise,  strong,  and  loving,  no   change   in  Comedia  en  tres  actos  y  en  verso — 

his  circumstances  can  make  him  rich  or  Por  Fray  Gabriel  Tellez    (El    maestro 

free  or  happy."     They  are  truly  delight-  tirso  de  Molina) — Edited,  with  an  in- 

ful  and  stimulating  reading,  troduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by 
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Benjamin  Parsons  Bourland,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901. 
xxvii+198  p.     75  cents  net. 

Elementary  experimental  chemistry. 

Inorganic.  Completely  illustrated  with 
full-page  engravings  of  all  the  appara-* 
tus  and  chemicals  used  in  experiments. 
For  students  in  high  schools  and  junior 
classes  in  colleges,  and  private  learners 
—By  W.  F.  Watson.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1901.  xii-f-320 
p.     $1.25. 

Elementary  zoology — By  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1901.     xv+492  p.     $1.20  net. 

Errors    in   science    teaching — By  C. 

Stuart  Gager,  State  Normal  School, 
Albany  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  1901.     73  p.     50  cents. 

Exercises  in  geography — By  C.  H. 
Leete,  Ph.  D.  First  Series:  Elemen- 
tary Exercises  in  General  Geography: 
'  Special  Application  to  North  and 
South  America.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1889.     vi+60  p. 

French  revolution  and  religious  re- 
form :  An  account  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation  and  its  influence  on  affairs 
in  France  from  1789  to  1804 — By  Wil- 
liam Milligan  Sloane,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Based  on  the  Morse  Lectures 
for  1900  before  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1901.  xxviii  +  333  p. 
$2.00  net. 

General  biology,  Outlines  of  ;  An  in- 
troductory laboratory  manual — By 
Charles  W.  Hargitt,  Ph.  D.,  Syra- 
cuse University.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  : 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  1901.     164  p. 

Geography  and  mapping,  Ne'w  method 
of.  "Containing,  the  elementary  notions 
of  cosmography,  with  revolving  maps — 
By  Albert  Denans  D'Artigues.  New 
York  :     Louis  Weiss  &  Co.,  1900. 

Graded  classics.  First  Reader — By 
M.  W.  Haliburton  and  F.  T.  Norvell. 
Richmond  :  B.  F,  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1901.     143  p. 

History  of  \  American  fverse  (1610- 
1897) — By      James    L.      Onderdonk. 


Chicago  :     A.    C.     McClurg    &    Co., 
1901.     395  p.     $1.25  net. 

History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great— C.  W.  C.  Oman.  Seventh 
edition,  revised.  With  maps,  plans,  and 
illustrations.  New  York  :  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  1901.  xiii+560  p. 
$1.50. 

History  of  Philosophy,  A  :  With 
epecial  reference  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  its  problems  and  con- 
ceptions— By  Dr.  W.  Windelband. 
Authorized  translation  by  James  H. 
Tufts,  Ph.  D.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  xv-l-726 
p.     $4.00.    • 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  deserved 
popularity  of  this  valuable  book  that  it 
has  already  passed  into  a  second  edition. 
This  edition  incorporates  all  changes 
made  by  the  author  in  the  second  Ger- 
man edition,  and  includes  also  several 
pages  by  the  translator,  dealing  wholly 
with  representative  British  thinkers,  such 
as  Bentham,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Mill, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Green. 

History  of  the  intellectual   develop- 
ment on  the   lines  of  modern  evo- 
lution— By     John      Beattie     Crozier. 
Vol.     III.       Political  ;     Educational  : 
Social  ;    Including   an    attempted    re- 
construction of  the  politics  of  England, 
France,  and  America  for  the  twentieth 
Century.       New     York  :      Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. ,  1901.    xiv-j-355  p. 
This   third   volume    of    Mr.    Crozier's 
great    undertaking   appears   before    the 
second,  because,  as  he  here  explains,  he 
has  been  unable  to  carry  to  completeness 
the    minute   research    necessary    to    the 
preparation  of  the  second  volume.     This 
third  volume  is  intensely  interesting,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  present-day  problems. 
In  our  view  its  discussions  are  rather  sug- 
gestive  than    satisfactory,   and   its   con- 
clusions quite  as  frequently  compel  dis- 
sent  as   assent.     For   example,    a   great 
many  of  the  author's  observations  in  his 
chapters  dealing  with  American  civiliza- 
tion show  that  he  has  depended  entirely, 
or  nearly   so,  for   his  information    upon 
the  most  pessimistic  and  least  truly  repre- 
sentative of  American  sources. 


VIII 
EDITORIAL 

-Tu   /-  II      T7      The  welcome  announcement  is  made  that  the? 

1  he  College  fc,n- 
trance      Examin-  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the 
ation  Board  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  with  its  strik- 

ingly successful  examinations  of  1901  to  rest  upon,  has  unani- 
mously voted  to  tender  an  invitation  to  the  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools  of  New  England  to  enter  the  board  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  institutions  thru  whose  co-operation  it  was 
established  and  has  thus  far  been  carried  on.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  this  invitation  is  promptly  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  extended,  by  the  New  England  colleges  and 
scientific  schools  having  an  entering,  or  freshman,  class  of  at 
least  fifty  members.  In  that  case  the  words,  "  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,"  will  drop  from  the  title  of  what  will  be- 
come simply  the  "  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,"' 
representing  the  colleges  of  the  entire  territory  north  and  east 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  and  holding  annual  uniformi 
examinations  in  June  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  various- 
points  elsewhere,  for  candidates  for  admission  to  any  college  or 
scientific  school. 

This  step  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
facts  that  the  board  has  in  its  first  year  of  existence  surmounted 
all  of  the  supposed  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  success,  and  that  the  New  England  colleges  and 
scientific  schools,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bowdoin  and  of 
Harvard,  voted  to  recognize  the  results  of  its  examinations 
even  before  those  examinations  were  held.  President  Eliot 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  earliest,  advocate 
of  the  principles  that  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
represents,  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  matter  of  time  before 
Harvard's  co-operation  is  also  assured.  It  is  understood  that 
Bowdoin  will  await  Harvard's  action  and  will  follow  its 
example. 

The  very  full  and  elaborate  report  upon  the  board's  examina- 
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tions  of  1901,  which  may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  for  Sep- 
tember last,  describes  minutely  each  step  in  the  board's  opera- 
tions. It  shows  by  whom  the  questions  were  prepared,  by 
whom  revised  and  reduced  to  a  common  standard,  and  by 
whom  the  answer-books  of  the  candidates  were  read  and  rated. 
It  shows  also  just  how  many  candidates  reached  the  several 
designated  grades  of  excellence  in  each  topic  in  which  they 
offered  themselves  for  examination.  In  short,  it  reveals  far 
ijiore  fully  than  any  college  report  has  ever  revealed  the  whole 
process  leading  up  to  and  thru  the  examinations  for  admission. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  definitions  of  topics 
adopted  by  the  board  are  not  arbitrary,  but  they  are  the  work 
of  the  most  competent  and  the  most  representative  scholars  in 
the  United  States  acting  upon  the  authority  of  such  bodies  as 
the  American  Philological  Association,  the  American  Modem 
Language  Association,  the  American  Historical  Association, 
and  others  of  similar  standing.  It  may  be  that  these  defini- 
tions in  their  present  form  are  not  final,  but  they  are  open  to 
modification,  if  such  be  needed,  by  co-operative  action  in  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Meanwhile,  their 
character  and  the  mode  of  their  formation  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  their  favor  when  compared  with  the  separate  defi- 
nitions of  any  given  college,  which  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of 
imitation,  idiosyncrasy,  and  accident,  in  about  equal  parts. 

It  is  the  facts  just  mentioned  that  have  aroused  such  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  of  the  board  among  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  They  hail  the  board  as  their 
emancipator  from  conditions  which  have  far  too  long  weighed 
down  American  education  and  limited  its  efficiency.  The 
creation  of  a  separate  board  in  New  England,  side  by  side  with 
a  successful  board  already  established,  is  unthinkable.  There- 
fore, we  hope  and  confidently  expect  that  the  invitation  to  New 
England  institutions  to  join  the  present  board,  and  thus  to 
enlarge  its  scope  and  its  representative  basis,  will  be  heartily 
accepted.  If  accepted,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  annual 
election,  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  (if  that  body  is  willing),  of  five  members 
of  the  board  to  represent  the  secondary-school  teachers  of  New 
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England.  The  board  would  then  consist  of  one  representative 
of  each  participating  college  and  of  ten  secondary-school  repre- 
sentatives, five  chosen  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  and  five 
chosen  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  held 
in  1 90 1,  in  1902  and  thereafter  examinations  will  be  offered  in 
botany,  drawing,  geography,  and  Spanish.  No  acceptable 
definition  in  zoology  having  yet  been  arrived  at,  that  subject 
cannot  be  included  in  the  list  for  at  least  one  more  year. 


It  is  not  generally  understood  that,  since 
PuWkaUons"^^  ^  Henry  Barnard's  death,  his  American  journal 

of  education  and  other  volumes  are  once  more 
available.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  energy  and  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
assumed  the  risk  of  placing  these  publications  upon  the  market. 
Therefore,  libraries  and  individual  students  may,  if  they  wish 
it,  complete  their  sets  of  these  publications.  Of  the  thirty-one 
volumes  of  the  Journal,  twenty-seven  are  now  ready,  and  the 
remaining  four  volumes  are  imder  way. 


Administration  of  We  know  of  few  things  of  which  the  teaching 
cationaV°"  Assoc!"  Profession  can  be  so  proud  as  the  administra- 
ation  tion,  in  recent  years,  of  the  National  Educar 

tional  Association.  This  great  voluntary  association  has  be- 
come a  powerful  force  in  shaping  and  in  voicing  the  educa- 
tional opinion  of  the  country,  and  is  by  far  the  best-managed 
organization  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Until  1893 
its  business  administration  was  not  highly  organized,  but  since 
that  year  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  increased  in  efficiency  year 
by  year.  To  say  that  all  this  is  the  creation  of  the  j)ermanent 
secretary,  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  is  to  state  the  simple  truth,  altho 
successive  presidents  and  treasurers  have  contributed  their 
share,  and  the  valued  services  of  Chairman  Lane  of  the  board 
of  trustees  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
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By  vote  of  the  trustees,  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  the  secretary- 
was  instructed  to  present  a  report  upon  the  operations  of  his 
office  to  date,  and  hereafter  to  submit  such  a  report  annually. 
This  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume 
of  proceedings  for  1901,  just  coming  from  the  press. 

Dr.  Shepard  begins  his  report  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  when  he  took  office  in  1893,  and  then 
traces  the  changes  and  growth  in  the  list  of  members.  In 
1895,  by  amendment  to  the  constitution  at  the  Denver  meeting, 
the  class  of  active  members  was  created  and  an  annual  salary 
of  $1500  was  allowed  the  secretary  as  compensation  for  a  part 
of  his  time,  with  provisions  for  the  employment  of  a  stenog- 
rapher and  clerk  for  the  secretary's  office.  A  salary  of  $750 
was  also  allowed  the  treasurer  as  compensation  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  for  clerical  assistance. 
The  conduct  of  the  registration  department  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  and  the  collection  of  membership  revenue  from 
the  various  railroad  companies  were  included  in  the  duties  of 
the  treasurer  until  the  time  of  Dr.  Shepard's  election  as  per- 
manent secretary  in  1898,  when  these  duties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer's  salary  was  dis- 
continued. 

The  record  of  over  50,000  annual  memberships  printed  in 
the  volumes  of  proceedings  extending  from  the  Madison  meet- 
ing in  1884  to  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895  were,  in  the  year 
following  the  Denver  meeting,  analyzed  and  classified,  and 
every  person  whose  name  was  on  the  list  was  invited  to  join 
the  active  class  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitu- 
tion. For  two  years  following  the  Denver  meeting  no  enroll- 
ment fee  was  charged.  At  the  Milwaukee  meeting  in  1897 
the  constitution  was  amended  by  requiring  an  enrollment  fee 
of  $2  in  addition  to  annual  dues,  making  the  first  payment  of 
an  active  member  $4.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  date  active 
membership  from  the  earliest  year  of  continuous  annual  mem- 
bership, and  to  allow  lapses  in  annual  membership  to  be  re- 
covered by  payment  of  the  omitted  dues.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  of  the  active  membership  from  1895 
to  date : 
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Table  Showing  Active  Membership  Enrollment  in  the  National 
Educational  Association  since  1895 


Year 

Place  of 
meeting 

Addi- 
tions 

Loss 

by 
death 

Loss 
by 
with- 
drawal 

Total 
loss 

Net 
gain 

Total 

titem- 

bership 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98' 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901" 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee  .... 
Washington  . . . 
Los  Angeles. . . 

Charleston 

Detroit 

1464 

467 
290 

399 
308 

585 

18 
20 
26 
32 
15 

56 
175 
121 

159 
71 

74 
195 
147 
191 

86 

393 
95 
252 
117 
499 

1464 
1857 
1952 
2204 
2321 
2820 

The  number  of  active  members  present  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  in  1899  was  530,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  active  mem- 
bership; at  the  Charleston  meeting  in  1900,  546,  or  23.5  per 
cent,  of  the  active  membership;  at  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1901, 
1 173,  or  41.6  per  cent,  of  the  active  membership. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  the  active  membership  con- 
stituted less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  enrolled, 
both  active  and  associate;  at  the  Charleston  meeting  about  19 
per  cent.,  and  at  Detroit  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  the  col- 
lection of  the  dues  of  active  members  not  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  convention  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
secretary's  office. 

The  annual  withdrawals  from  membership,  shown  by  the 
above  table  to  be  considerable,  are  mainly  confined  to  the  less 
permanent  element  in  the  profession  and  to  those  who  were 
enrolled  befoi-e  an  enrollment  fee  was  charged.  It  rarely 
occurs  that  a  member  in  a  permanent  position,  or  in  high  pro- 
fessional standing,  discontinues  his  membership.  For  this  rea- 
son the  active  membership  is  annually  growing  stronger  and 
more  representative,  as  well  as  larger. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  active  membership  is  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  educational  institutions  which  have 
enrolled — nearly  all  within  the  past  three  years.  Most  of 
these  institutions  have  purchased  sets  of  the  published  pro- 

'  From  this  date  the  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00  was  required. 

*  The  record  for  this  year  is  to  September  25.     Some  changes  will  occur  before 
the  record  is  closed. 
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ceedings  and  reports  and  have  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing future  reports  as  they  are  published.  The  enrollment  of 
institutions  includes  the  following : 

Universities  and  colleges 79 

Normal  schools 43 

Public  libraries 49 

Boards  of  education 12 

Other  educational  institutions 16 

Total 199 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently  the  following  libraries 
enrolled  as  active  members  and  purchased  various  back  volumes, 
of  proceedings :  Cardiff  Free  Public  Libraries,  Cardiff,  Wales; 
Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokio,  Japan;  Library  of  Congress 
of  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile. 

At  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892  a  new  movement  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Association  by  the  appointment  of  the  special 
Committee  of  Ten  to  investigate  and  report  on  courses  of  study 
for  secondary  schools.  This  report  was  made  in  1893,  the 
year  in  which  no  session  of  the  Association  was  held  because 
of  the  educational  conferences  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The 
report  was  published  and  distributed  extensively  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  but  unfortunately  it  was  never  included  in  any 
published  volume  of  proceedings. 

In  1893  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  School 
Studies  was  appointed.  The  report  was  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  in  1895  and  published  in  the  volume 
of  that  year. 

In  1895  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council.  Their  report  was  made  to  the  Council 
in  1897  and  published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting.  The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements was  appointed  in  1895;  on  Normal  Schools  in 
1895;  and  on  The  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools  in  1898.  These  three  committees  reported  at  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  in  1899,  and  the  reports  are  all  included  in 
the  Los  Angeles  volume. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  approximately  the  distri- 
bution to  date  of  the  reprints  of  the  several  special  committee 
reports. 
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Report  of 


Committee  of  Ten 

Committee  of  Fifteen 

Committee  on  Rural  Schools 

Committee  on  College    Entrance 

Requirements 

Committee  on  Normal  Schools. . . 
Committee  on  Public  Libraries  . . 


Gratuitous  distribu- 
tion by 


30,000 


a 


unknown 

1000 

2500 
1200 
1000 


60,000 


Sold  by 


G 


10,538 
5,516 


to 


4500 
2500 

1200 

2100 


40,538 

5.516 

65,500 

5,000 
2,400 
3,100 


lO 


500 

1500 

1200 

500 


The  plates  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools  have  been  loaned  without  charge  to  several 
State  superintendents  for  use  in  publishing  State  editions  for 
free  distribution  which  have  aggregated  60,000  copies.  In 
addition  to  the  above  tables  the  reports  have  received  the  circu- 
lation of  the  volumes  of  proceedings  in  which  they  were  pub- 
lished; parts  of  each  report  have  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  several  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  extensive  reprint 
editions  have  been  made  by  various  publishing  houses  of  sev- 
eral of  the  reports  which  were  not  copyrighted. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  volumes  of  proceedings  andi  re-, 
ports  from  the  secretary's  office  since  1895,  as  well  as  the 
receipts  for  active  membership  dues  not  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting,  have  been  as  follows : 

Table  of  Cash  Receipts  at  the  Secretary's  Offfice  since  1895 


Year 

Active  member- 
ship dues  not 
paid  at  annu- 
al meeting 

Sales  of  back 
volumes 

Sales  of  Com- 
mittee Reports, 
etc. 

Total 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

%  1,262  35 
1,066.25 
1,604.23 
2,398.07 
3,436.26 
3.757.85 

%    193-90 

37-25 

1,375-63 

406.70 

1,141.50 

852.65 

%    453-76 
119.89 

677-35 
478.69 

$  1,456.25 
1,103.50 
3.433-62 
2,924.66 

5.255. II 
5,089.19 

Totals 

113,525-01 

$4,007.63 

$1,729.69 

$19,262.33 
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Revenue  from  these  sources  was  practically  unknown  before 
1895  and  the  organization  of  the  active  membership,  which 
furnishes  annually  a  large  paying  constituency  of  those  who  do 
not  attend  the  annual  meeting,  and  who  under  the  former  ar- 
rangements paid  no  dues. 

The  annual  volume  of  proceedings  embodies  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  Association  from  year  to  year  and  is,  there- 
fore, its  most  important  concern.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
successive  publication  committees  to  confine  it  to  a  single 
volume  of  1000  pages.  This  limit  has  in  recent  years  been  ex- 
ceeded in  order  to  include  the  reports  of  special  committees, 
and  to  provide  for  the  eight  new  departments  which  have  been 
added  since  1892. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  editing  the  volume  to  exclude 
useless  material,  to  secure  the  abridgment  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  excessive  length,  and  tO'  limit  the  matter  as  far  as 
consistent  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  valuable  papers  and 
discussions  presented  in  the  general  sessions  and  the  eighteen 
departments  now  organized.  The  largest  volume  yet  issued 
is  the  Los  Angeles  volume  of  1258  pages,  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  matter,  three  special  committee  reports 
covering  277  pages.  Excluding  these  special  reports  the  Los 
Angeles  volume  contains  981  pages,  while  the  St.  Paul  volume 
in  1890,  with  eight  departments  less  to  provide  for,  contains 
929  pages.  The  Charleston  volume  in  1900  numbers  809 
pages,  being  the  smallest  volume  since  the  Nashville  meeting 
in  1889. 

The  most  effective  measure  in  restricting  the  size  of  the 
volume  has  been  the  editing  of  the  programs  in  advance  of  the 
annual  convention  and  securing  desirable  limitations  as  to 
number  and  length  of  the  individual  papers.  The  rules  and 
recommendations  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  contained  in  the 
program-circular  issued  annually. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  volume  of  proceedings  has  been 
steadily  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  increase  in 
size  and  the  use  to  a  larger  extent  of  smaller  type  and  the  con- 
sequent increased  cost  of  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  printed  tends  to  de- 
crease the  cost  per  volume. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  op  Publication  of  Volume  of  Proceedings 

SINCE  i8q2 


Year 

Number  of 
copies  printed 

Number  of 
pages 

Total  cost 

Cost  per  copy 

1893 

2725 

1007 

$4,6i6.75> 

$i.6y 

1894 

3000 

1074' 

3,920.00 

I-31 

1895 

6300 

1102^ 

4.947-44 

-93 

1896 

5500 

1088 

4,120.74 

.75 

1897 

5200 

1 1 32* 

4,079-63 

.78 

1898 

5500 

"39 

4,268.41 

.78 

1899 

7500 

1258^ 

5,514-98 

•74 

1900 

4000 

809 

3,036.156 

.76 

A  recent  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures shows  that  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  financial  history  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  additions  to  the  permanent  fund,  for  the  five  years 
from  1895  to  1899  inclusive,  were  almost  identical  with  the 
eleven  years  from  1884  to  1894  inclusive,  as  follows: 

Comparative  Summary  of  Financial  Statistics  Compiled  from  the 
Treasurer's  Reports 

For  II  years.  For  ^  years, 

i884-i8g4  inclusive  i88j-i8gg  inclusive 

Total  number  of  members. 45,669                      51,669 

Average  annual  membership 4.152                      io,334 

Total  receipts $119,132.87  $131,537-49 

Average  annual  receipts 10,830.26  26,307.49 

Total  expenses $  74,524.27  $  84,783.01 

Average  annual  expenses 6,756.75  16,956.60 

Relation  of  expenses  to  receipts 62.4^  64.4^ 

Total  additions  to  permanent  fund..   $  45,000.00  $  43,000.00 

Annual  addition  to  permanent  fund. .         4,090.91  8,600.00 

*  Proceedings  of  International  Congresses  of  Education ;  cost  of  plates  for 
volume  included. 

*  Includes  Proceedings  of  Department  of  Superintendence  for  years  1893  and 
1894. 

^  Includes  Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  no  pages. 

*  Includes  Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve,  198  pages. 

*  Includes  Reports  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  Committee 
on  Normal  Schools,  and  Committee  on  Public  Libraries,  277  pages. 

*  Owing  to  the  advance  in  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  the  contract  price  was 
advanced  twelve  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  four  previous  years. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  latter  five  years  cer- 
tain stated  salaries  have  been  paid;  the  expenses  of  State 
managers  and  department  officers  have  been  more  liberally  pro- 
vided for;  several  committees  of  investigation  have  received 
appropriations  for  expenses,  their  reports  have  been  published 
and  distributed,  and  in  many  v^ays  the  work  of  the  Association 
has  been  enlarged  and  its  total  annual  expenses  increased,  tho 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts  has  in- 
creased only  two  per  cent. 

These  statements,  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Dr.  Shepard's 
report,  tell  their  own  story.  They  show  a  strong,  growing, 
progressive  organization,  ably  managed,  and  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  of  education  in  the  United  States. 


*  On  December  7  the  executi^'e  committee  of 
Notes  and  News  ^h^  trustees  of  the  Washington  Memorial  In- 
stitution will  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
organize  the  details  of  their  work.  Some  subscriptions  to  the 
fund  of  the  Institution  have  already  been  made,  and  rapid 
progress  in  its  development  is  confidently  expected. 


Chicago  will  be  an  educational  center  in  earnest  during  the 
last  week  of  February,  1902,  when  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  Asso^ 
ciation  of  American  Universities,  and  the  vSociety  for  the 
Scientific  Studv  of  Education  will  all  Ije  in  session  there. 


The  election  of  Seth  Low  as  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  the 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  public  education  to  be 
effected  by  the  new  charter,  ought  to  ensure  an  epoch-making 
period  of  progress  in  the  great  metropolitan  city. 
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